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\HE various Commentaries on the plays of 


Shakſpeare are already ſwelled to ſo large a 
1585 that ſome apology may be neceſſary for a 
publication, of which the profefſed * is to 
increaſe. their number. 


Tboſe who complain of the phe Hprefioti 
of this great poet, would do well to confider, whe- 
ther the hopes, which were many years ſince enter- 
tained, of ſecing a perfect edition of his works pro- 
duced' by the effort of a fingle perſon, were not ra- 
ther ſangiine than reaſonable. By a diligent colla- 
tion of all the old eopies hitherto: diſcovered, and 
the judicious reſtoration of ancient readings, the 
text of this author ſeems indeed now finally ſettled. 

The great abilities and. unwearied reſearches of his 
laſt editor, it muſt likewiſe be acknowledged, have 
left little obſcure or unexplained, | But the field of 
illuſtration is ſo extenſive, that ſome time may yet 
elapſe before the dramas of Shakſpeare ſhall appear 
in ſuch a manner as to be incapable of improvement. 
If, though the moſt eminent literati of Europe for 
above two centuries were employed in reviſing and 


expounding the writers of Greece and Rome, many 


A 4 ancient 


TP 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


ancient editions of claſſick authors have yet within 


our own memory been much improved by modern 


induſtry, why ſhould it create ſurprize, that a poet, 


Whoſe works were originally printed with ſo little 


may be gradually retrieved by future commentators,” - 


care, whoſe diction is uncommonly licentious, and 
whoſe dialogue, agreeably to the nature of drama- 


tick compoſition, is often temporary and allufive, 


ſhould ſtill ſtand in need of critical aſſiſtance ?— 


Till his whole library ſhall have been diſcovered, 


till the plots of all his dramas ſhall have been traced 
to their ſources, till every alluſion ſhall be pointed 
out, and every obſcurity elucidated, ſomewhat will 


ſtill remain to be done. The books of the age of | 


queen Elizabeth are now difficult to be procured b 
and when procured, the aid that they afford to 


the commentator is not always ta be obtained by a 


regular and ſyſtematick courſe of reading. Hence 
this ſpecies of illuſtration muſt neceſſarily be the 
low and gradual work of time ; the reſult of various 
inquiries, inſtituted for different purpoſes, 


This opinion is not now for the firſt time ad. 
vanced ; for one of the moſt learned of our author's 
editors, whoſe vigorous and comprehenſive under- 
ſtanding enabled him to throw more light upon the 
plays he undertook to reviſe, than all his predeceſſors 
had done, long ſince declared that © ſo many paſſages 
remain, in which Shakſpeare evidently takes his ad- 
vantage of the facts then recent, and of the paſſions 
then in motion, that he could not but ſuſpect that 
time had obſcured much of his art, and that many 
alluſions yet remain undiſcovered, which perhaps 


11 


ADVERTISEMENT x. 


Tf the Obſervations now laid before the publick 
ſhall at all contribute to point out theſe allufions, or 
illuſtrate theſe obſcurities, the time that has been 
expended in arranging and preparing them for the 
preſs, will not, it is hoped, be confidered as W 


miſemployed. 


So large a work as the preſent was not originally 
intended; but the editor having met with the an- 
cient poem entitled Romeus and Fuliet, on which Shak- 
ſpeare's tragedy was manifeſtly founded, that very 
rare and curious piece has been reprinted entire. 
From the old tract alſo called The Hyſtorie of Hamblet, 
bl. let. all ſuch parts have been extracted as ſerve in 
any ſort to illuſtrate the drama conſtructed upon it. 
Various additional obſervations by ſeveral of the 
former commentators are likewiſe inſerted in the fol- 
lowing Supplement. To theſe the editor has been 
enabled to add the annotations of ſome gentlemen 
who now firſt appear as ſcholiaſts on our author; 
among which every reader, he 1s perſuaded, will be 
pleaſed to find the remarks of' one of the moſt emi- - 
nent literary characters that the preſent age has pro- 
duced ; a perſon whoſe name will be revered, and 
whoſe works will be ſtudied and admired, as long 
as the laws and conſtitution of England ſhall have 
any exiſtence, It is ſcarcely neceſſary to obſerve that 
by this deſcription the late Sir William Blackſtone 
is pointed out; whoſe notes, in conformity to his 
own deſire, have no other diſtinction than the final 
letter of his name. There is now no longer occa- 
ſion for ſecrecy ; and the editor has only to lament 
that ſo unfortunate an event- as the death-of this 
gen- 


a 4. . : 
1 | 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


gentleman ſhould have left him at liberty to divulge 


it; a liberty, however, which he ſhould ſcruple to 


take, were he not confident, that, notwithſtanding 


the very high rank in which the learned and elegant 
compoſitions of this great lawyer have deſervedly 


5 placed him, theſe amuſements of his. vacant hours 


will by no means an the luſtre of his > a 


Though near a century and a half has elapſed 


fince the death of Shakſpeare, it is fomewhat extra- 


ordinary, that none of his various editors ſhould 
have attempted to ſeparate his genuine poetical 
compoſitions from the ſpurious performances with 
which they have been ſo long intermixed, or taken 
the trouble to compare them with the extlieſ editions. 


Shortly after his death, a very incorrect impreſſion of 
his poems was iflued out, which in every ſubſequent 


edition has been implicitly followed. They are 
now all faithfully printed from the original copies; 


| except his Venus and Adonis, of which, though much 


inquiry was made for. it, the editor bus not 


been able to procure the firſt impreſſion. By the 


kindneſs however of the reverend Dr. Farmer he 
has been furniſhed with a copy of that poem pu- 
bliſhed in 1600, which has been carefully collated 

for the preſent work, This edition ſeems to have 
eſcaped the reſearches of all our typographical an- 


tiquarians, not being mentioned in ay catalogue, 


ancient or modern. . 


Many paſſages in thefe poems being obſcure, they 
have been illuſtrated, with notes, in which all ſuch 
paths! expreſſions. as have been diſcovered in our 

author“ 8 


ADVERTISEMENT. 1 


author s dramatick performances are quoted, as fur- 
niſhing a very ſtrong proof of their authenticity. 


With reſpect to the greater part of the plays that 
compoſe the ſecond of theſe volumes, the editor 
does not offer them to the publick as the compoſi- 
tions of Shakſpeare, being convinced that of the 

majority of them not a ſingle line was written by our 
great poet. When he firſt undertook the ctaſk of 
reviſing theſe plays, his opinion concerning them 
was by no means ſo decided as it is at preſent: but 
having carefully examined all the evidence relative 
to them, he might juſtly be charged with want of 
candour, if he did not fairly ſtate what has been the 
reſult of his inquiries. 


If the majority of theſe pieces then, in the editotꝰs 
opinion, were not written by Shakſpeare, -what con- 
nexion, it may be aſked, have they with his works, 
or why are they again reprinted The reader will be 
pleaſed to obſerve, that the preſent publication aſ- 

ſumes only the humble title of a Supplement to the 
laſt excellent edition of our author's plays; and under 
this deſcription theſe im puted performances may per- 
haps not improperly be arranged. Thovgh to the edi- 
tor ſome of theſe dramas do not appear to be genuine, 
other perſons may entertain different ſentiments con- 
cerning them, It is now above a century fince they 
were all publiſhed together as his compoſitions ; ; and 
four of them had been ſeparately Printed with his 
name in his life-time. In a period of. More than a 
hundred and fifty years various, opinions have been 
entertained about them ; yet never, has our au- 
that's title to theſe conteſted Pieces been fairly and 
fully 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


fully inveſtigated. Notwithſtanding the doubts that 
have been raiſed concerning them, (doubts which 
indeed the circumſtances already mentioned were 
ſufficient to create,) they have remained in the 
ſame ſtate in which they originally appeared; 
abounding, like almoſt all the dramatick produc- 
tions of that age, with the groſſeſt corruptions; 
with which, be it remembered, the pages of our 
author alſo would till have been disfigured, if 
they had not paſſed through the ordeal of a critical 
examination by a numerous band of learned edi- 
tors and commentators. Deterred by the uncouth 
form in which theſe plays appeared, few have ta- 
ken the trouble to read them; and the queſtion con- 
cerning their authenticity has remained i in its N 
nal obſcurity. ; 


= 


Hence it was thought that it would not be wholly 
without uſe or entertainment to trace the hiſtory of 
theſe dramas as far as at this diſtance of time it can 
be traced ; to collect all the internal and external 
evidence that might ſerve to point out the proba- 
ble authors of them; to aſcertain as nearly as poſ- 
fible the era when cach of them was produced; to 
collate them with the original copies ; to attempt to 
free them from the numerous corruptions with which 
they abound ; and to preſent them to the publick 
in a more quęſtionable ſhape than that in which they 
have hitherto been exhibited, The authoritative 
decifion of criticks, on a point ſo long agitated, will 
not fatisfy the curious and intelligent reader of 
Shakſpeare. He will wiſh to ſee with his own eyes, 
and to decide by the power of his own underſtand- 


ing. 


: trouble. With pes to the tragedy of i 


A DVERTISEME NI. 


ing. To ſuch perſons theſe performances, in their 


preſent form, will, it is preſumed, not be unac- 
ceptable. Indeed, confidering them merely as pro- 
ductions of writers contemporary with our author, 


tney may be peruſed with advantage; ſince, like moſt 
of the dramatick compoſitions of that time, they 


may ſerve to explain his phraſeology, and illuſtrate 


his alluſions ; for 8 purpoſe they have perhaps 
been examined leſs attentively than any other of 
the dramas of that age, having been hitherto re- 


jected out of the modern collections of old Engliſh 
plays, not, as it ſhould ſeem, from their wantof merit, 
but becauſe they were conſidered as in ſome ſort be- 
longing to Shakſpeare. They have met with the fate 
of other ſpurious productions, and have been ne- 
glected by all parties. They were originally diſowned 
by their natural parents; and the truſtees of the li. 
terary eſtate of their imputed father have treated 
them as ſuppoſititious offspring, to whom they were 
not bound to pay any regard. 


Under this general deſcription of theſe conteſted 
pieces, it is not wiſhed that the play of Pericles, and 
the ſhott interlude entitled A 7ork/hire Tragedy, ſhould 
be included. The latter, in ſome places, appears to 
have much of our author's manner ; and, for the 
reaſons aſſigned by Mr. Steevens in his ingenious re- 
marks on that piece, it may well be doubted whether 
it was not a haſty production of a few days, about 
which, as it was to be exhibited in conjunction with 
three other ſhort dramas, compoſed perhaps by wri- 
ters of no great eminence, he gave himſelf little 


I fear 
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ADVERTISE M EN T. 
}; 


| 1 fear 1 have already treſpaſſed too much on the 
reader's patience in the notes on that play, and 
the obſervations annexed at the end of it; and 
will therefore only add, I am fo thoroughly con- 
vinced that, if not the whole, at leaſt the greater 
part of that drama was written by our author, that 1 

hope it will be admitted into ſome future edition of 


his works, in the room of Titus Androaicus, of which 
J do not believe a fingle line to have been the com- 
poſition of Sbakſpeare. 


cannot conclude this Advertiſement without ex- 


preſſing my warmeſt acknowledgments to the Dean 


of Carliſle, the reverend Dr. Farmer, the reverend 


Mr. Henley, Mr. Tyrwhitt, Mr. Steevens, and the 


other gentlemen, whoſe valuable communications 


form ſo conſiderable a part of the enſuing volumes. 
To the friendſhip of Mr. Steevens I am indebted, 
not only for the numerous obſervations that are ſub- 


ſcribed with his name, but alſo for many judicious 


hints for the conduct of the preſent work, by which 


(though ſtill, I fear, in need of the reader's utmoſt _ 
indulgence, ) it has been rendered leſs exceptionable 
than it otherwiſe woure have been. h 


E. MaLons. 
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age. VOI. I. ; 
13 Note b, I. 6, for repreſention ”; rep 
41 |. 6, for boy r. toy. 
42 I. penult. for either or. either on. 
57 J. 10, for Actors r. Actor. | 
59 J. 13, for words r. verſes, 
63 |. 7, for cetrainly r. certainly. 
65 J. 4 from the bottom, for perfomer r. performer. 
136 1. 3, for By captious believe 7. By captious J believe. 
178 J. 3 from the bottom, for lord of Cobham, r. lord Cobham. 


184 J. 15, for AMNER r. Ware, 


191 |. 7. for AMNER r, WHITE, 

203 |. 18, after events add MALONE. 

221 l. 20, for Akinſide's r. Akenſide's. 

263 |. antepenult. after gueſt add MaLONE. 

435 note 9, 1. 5, for devining r. divining, 

490 J. 15, for night-wandring r. night- -wand' eing. 
492 note 5, for checkea er. checked. 


527 note 1, I. 11, for ſtrife's r. ſtrifes. 


570 note 3, |. 7, for quickſilker r. quickſilver. 45 
579 |. 11 trom the bottom, for one hundred and twenty r. one hun- 
0 dred. and twenty Ax. | 


Vor. II. 


14 Stage direction, for The Riddle r. reads the Riddle, 

21 l. 2, for Exit r. Exeunt, - 

37 J. 1t, dele the comma after /hips. 

50 J. 8, for di'e take it r. do ye take it. 

$3 * 7, for duicura r. dulgura, | 
bo 1. 6 from the bottom, for Pyrricke r. Pyrrichia. 

74 l. 8, jor deafning r. deaf ning. 

95 J. 5, for mor ; moan. 

98 J. 5, for enflame r. inflame. 
160 l. 16 from the bottom, for five feet metre r. five-feet nfdtre. 
169 J. 37, for {lighted r lighteſt, 
191 note“, for Veſta r. Veſta. 


7 


341 l. penult. for whethet r. whether. 


347 |. 4 from the bottom, for perſon r. parſon. 

372 Liſt of Perions repreſented, for hangman r executioner. 
33x note 4, for I often heard r. 1 have often heard. bs 
401 and 409, note 9, for Bolognia r. Bologna. 


449 l. penult: for firſt r. ſecond. 


476 I. 1, for youſrelf r. yourſelf. 

536 J. 1, for outſhind em r. outſhin'd 'em. 

53 note 4, I. 4, for pronounziation r. pronunciation, 
631 1. 14 and 16, for IGo4 r. 1605. 

Ibid. J. 14, for following r. ſame, 
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Dixkcrioxs to the BINDER. 
Shakſpeare's Houſe to face the titie-page to Vol. I. The 


Head of Lord Southampton: to front p. 401, Vol. I. 


Vhen theſe Books are ſewed and put in boards, it is deſired 


that _y may-not be beaten; and it is recommended nut 16 
bind them till next winter. 
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appearance of Shakſpeare *. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


| T 0 THE 
LA n Br 
or : 


SHAKSPEARE, 


1 778. 


ä - — 


renn 


PROLEGOMENA. 


After Mr. Steevens's note at the bottom of p. 85, the fol- 


lowing imperfect account of our ancient theatres may be 
added. ; | 


In the preceding page the antiquarian has been gratified vor. I. 
with. a view of the Globe Play-houte. It may not be wholly peo Rgo- 
unamuſing to examine the inſide of the building, and to ex- MENA. 
hibit as accurate a delineation of the internal form and æ o- 


nomy of out ancient theatres, as the diſtance at which we 
ſtand, and the obſcurity of the ſubject, will permit. 
The drama, before the time of Shakipeare, was fa little 


_ cultivated, or ſo ill underſtood, that it is unneceffary to 


carry our reſearches higher than that period. Dryden has 


truly obſerved, that he“ found not, but created firſt the 
ſtage;“ of which no one can doubt, who conſiders, that of 


all the plays iſſued from the preſs antecedent to the year 
1592, when there is good reaſon to believe he commenced a 


dramatick writer, the titles are ſcarcely known, except to 


antiquarians ; nor 1s there one of them that will bear a ſe- 


cond peruſal. Yet theſe, contemptible and few as they are, 
we may ſuppoſe to have been the moſt popular productions 


of the time, and the beſt that had been exhibited before the 


| = The 

CL 

2 There are but thirty four plays (excluſive of myſteries, mo- 

ralities, interludes, and tranſlations) now extant, written an- 
tecedent to, or in the year 1592. 3 titles are as follow: 


Vox. I. | Acolaſtus 


| Appius and Virginia | 
_ Gammer Gator? s Needle 


5 Je, "01117110 


Cornelia 


Taming of a Shrew 


SUPPLE 


e moſt ancient Engliſh 


WENT A I 


play-houſes of which I have 


met any accounts, are the Curtain in Shore-ditch, and the 


Theatre b. b 


NOTES. 


Acolaſtus ES. I 540 
Ferrex and Porrer 1561 
Damon and Pythias - 1502; 
1575 
Promos, and Caſſandra \ 1 
Three Ladies of London j © 570 
Cambyſes, no date, but 
probably written be- 
E — 1580 
Arraignment of Paris | 
Sappho and Phan 1584 
Alexanderand C * | 


Spaniſh T; ragedy, or 
Hieronimo tis mad : 
again 

ee 5 

Titus Andronicus = 1580 


1588 


King Henry ,. in or beforE i589 


Ang Fehn, in tro parts 2 1591 | 


Endymion - 


| 4 Looking-Glaſs for 


Orlando Furiaſo- 
Alphonſus king of Arra- | 

071 
Fames IV. king of Scot- 


land 


London 


Few of Malta 

Dr. Fauſtus | 
Edward II. | 
Luſt's Dominion 
Maſjacre of Paris 

Dido +: 
Soliman and Perſcda 
Midas 5 
Galathea — - 4 1592 


| Tanc red and G iſmund 


Arden of Fever ſham 


Between the years 1592 and 1600, the following plays were 
printed or exhibited, fome of which, probably, were written 
before our author commenced play-wright. 


Cleopatra - 1593 


Edward J. - 11393 

Battle of Alcazar „ 

Wounds of Civil War 

Sel;;zus Emperor of the 
Turks © 


Mother Boimbie 1594 
The Cobler's Prophecy & 
The Wars of Cyrus 


King Leir «= - 


1 


Locrine g : | 
Autonias | 1595. 
Edward III. | 5 
Woman in the Moon 

Mucedorus 3 


The virtuous Ofavis | L 1598 8 


Ewery Man in his Humour 
Pinner of Wakefield 
Warning for Fair Women 
David and Bethſabe 


Tavo angry Women | Sj 1599 


bi ngton 
The Caſe is alter ed 
Every Man out of his 
Humour. 


"CMS «i 


In 


Friar Bacon and Friar before 
Bungay | 11592 


rr _ SKY 


GB SERVATIONS 


3 


In the time of our author, there were no leſs than ten vol. I. 


theatres open: four private houſes, viz. that in Black-frtars, 


PROLEGO= 


the Cockpit or Phenix in Drury Lane, a theatre in White-friars, ENA. 
and one in Saliſbury Court; and ſix that were called public 


theatres ; viz. the Globe, the Swan, the Roſe, and the Hope, 
on the Bank-ſide; the Red Bull at the upper end of St. 
John's ſtreet, and the Fortune in White-croſs ſtreet. The 
two laſt were chiefly frequented by citizens 4. 

Moſt, if not all of Shakſpeare's plays were performed ei- 
ther at the Globe, or at the theatre in Black-friars. I ſhall 
therefore confine my enquiries chiefly to theſe: two. It ap- 
-pears that they both belonged to the ſame company of co- 
medians, viz, his majeſty's ſervants, which title they aſ- 
ſumed, after a licence had been granted to them by king 
James in 1603; having beſore that time been called the 


' ſervants of the lord chamberlain. 


The theatre in Black-friars was, as has been men- 
tioned, a private houſe; but what were the peculiar and 
diſtinguiſhing marks of a private play-houſe, it is not 
(eaſy to aſcertain, We know only that it was very ſmall ©; 


and that plays were there uſually repreſented by candle- 


light f. | 


* 


| The 
SD Y£& $ ; 


They are mentioned in an ancient Treati/e againſ? Idleneſs, 

ine Plates and Interludes, by John Northbrook, bl. I. no date, 
but written apparently about the year 1580. Stubbes, in his 
Anatomy of Abuſes, p. go, edit. 1583, inveighs againſt theatres 
and curtaines, Which he calls Venus Palaces. Edmund Howes, 
the continuator of Stowe's Chronicle, ſays, p. 1004, That 
betore the year 1570, he neither knew, heard, nor read of any 


ſuch theatres, ſet ſtages, or play-houſes, as have been purpoſely - 


built within man's memory.“ : | 


© Ben Jonſon's Bartholomew Fair was performed at this thea- 
tre in 1614. He does not give a very favourable deſcription 


of it. Though the fair be not kept in the ſame region that 


ſome here perhaps would have it, yet think that the author hath 


therein obſerved a ſpecial decorum, the place being as dirty as 


Smithfield, and as ſtinking every whit.” — /ndu&ion to Barth, 
Fair.—The other theatres here alluded to, were probabtyrhe 
Red Bull, and the Fortune, which were both near Smithfield. 

See Wright's Hifforia Hiſtrionica, 1699. 

Wright, in his Hip. Hi/rion. informs us, that the theatre 

mn Black-friars, the Cockpit, and that in Saliſbury Court, were 

exactly alike both in form and fize, The ſmallneſs of the latter 
55 „„ | 1 


eo” 


4 SUPPLEMENT AL 


vol. I. The Globe, which was fituated on the ſouthern fide of the 

ProlEGo- Tiver Thames, was an hexagonal building, partly open to 

Mena. the weather, partly covered with reeds. It was a public 

theatre, and of conſiderable ſize ?; and there they always 
acted by day-light®. On the roof of the Globe, and the 

other public theatres, a pole was ereCted, to which a flag 
. was aflixed i, Theſe flags were probably diſplayed only 
. Y 1 during 


Lal NOTES. 
is aſcertained by theſe lines in an epilogue to Tottenham Court, a 
comedy by Nabbes, which was acted there: | 
++ When others fill'd rooms with neglect diſdain ye, 
| © My ze houſe with thanks ſhall entertain ye,” _ 
The theatre in Black-friars was fituated ſomewhere near the 
preſent Apothecaries-Hall. There is {till in that neighbourhood, 
Play-houſe Yard, where probably the theatre ſtood. It appears to 
have been a very ancient play-houſe, Lilly's Campaſpe having 
been acted there in 1584. It is uncertain at what time it came 
into the poſſeſſion of Shakſpeare and his fellow-comedians. In 
the licence granted to them in 1603, % Globe is called the houſe 
8 | where they ꝝſually performed, and no mention is made of Black- 
| Friars theatre. The children ofthe Revels ſometimes acted here; 
indeed either they, or ſome other company of children, ſeem to have 
| belonged to this theatre; for, The Caſ? is altered, a play of Ben 

Jonſon's, is printed as it vas ated by the children of the Black-fryars. 
Þ I They were probably introduced occaſionally for the ſake of variety. 
= | f All the city looked like à private play-houſe, when the 

avindows are clapt downe, as if ſome nocturnal and diſmal 
tragedy were preſently to be acted.” Decker's Seven Deadly 
Sinnes of London, 1606. See alſo Hiſtoria Hiftrionica. 

s The Globe, we learn from Hiſtoria Hiſtrionica, was nearly 
of the ſame ſize as the theatre built by Edward Alleyn, called 
If. the Fortune, the dimenſions of which may be conjectured from 
ji I a circumſtance mentioned by Mr. Steevens, vol. I. p. 267, laſt 
I! edit. The Fortune is ſpoken of in the prologue to the Roaring 
| Girl, a comedy which was acted there, as a play-houſe of con- 


> 


| ſiderable fze : | . | | 
4 | A roaring girl, whoſe notes till now never were, 
| | © Shall fill with laughter our vaſt theatre.“ 

See alſo the concluding lines of Shirley's prologue to the Doubt- 
[ Ful Heir, intra p. 7. 1 118 
. d Wright's Hift, Hiſtrion. 2 wee 
; i So, in the Curtaine Drawer of the World, 1612: * Each 
| play-houſe advanceth his fagge in the aire, whither quickly at 

| the waving thereof are ſummoned whole troops of men, women, 
and children,” —A gain, in A Mad World my Maſters, a — 
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during the hours of exhibition; and it ſhould ſeem 7. a Vor. I. 


paſſage in one of the old comedies, that they were ta 


ſented k. | g | | 

The Globe, though hexagonal at the outſide, was probably a 
rotunda within, and perhaps had its name from its circular 
form l. It might, however, have been denominated only 
from its ſign ; which was a figure of Hercules ſupporting the 


Globe. This theatre was burnt down in 1613 ; but it 


was rebnilt in the following year, and decorated with 


more ornament than had been originally beſtowed upon 
it ae” | 


The 
ENOTES. 
by Middleton, 16082 the hair about the hat is as good as 


a fag upon the pole, at a common play-houſe, to watt com- 
pany.“ See a South View of the City of London as it appeared in 


1599, in which are repreſentations of the Globe and Swan thea- 
tres. From the words, ** a; common play-houſe,” in the paſſage 


laſt quoted, we may be led to ſuppoſe that flags were not 


_ diſplayed on the roof of Black-frizrs, and the other private 
play-houſes. | i V- | 
This cuſtom ſeems to have taken riſe from a miſconception of 


a line in Ovid: | 
| «© Tunc neque marmoreo pendebant vela theatro——"? 

which Heywood thus tranſlates : 85 : 

In thoſe days from the marble houſe did waive 

«© No fail, no /ilken flag, or enſign brave.“ 
« From the roof (ſays the ſame author, deſcribing a Roman 
amphitheatre) grew a loover or turret, of exceeding altitude, 
from which an en/ign of /ilt waved continually ; —pendebant vela 
theatro.“ The miſinterpretation might, however, have ariſen 
from the Engliſh cuſtom. 5 


k «© *Tis Lent in your cheeks ; —the flag is down.” A Mad 


World my Maſters, a comedy by Middleton, 1608. 
1 £6 After theſe (ſays Heywood, ſpeaking of the buildings at 


Rome, appropriated to ſcenic exhibitions) they compoſed others, 


but differing in form from the theatre or amphitheatre, and every 


ſuch was called circus ; e,frame zlobe-like, and merely round. | 


Apology for AFfors, 1612.9 See alſo our author's prologue to 
K. Henry V. ; 
„ or may we cram 
& Within this wooden O, &c.” 
mn See Taylor's Skuller, p. 31, Ep. 22. 
B 3 © 


| one * 8 en ProLECO- 
down during Lent, in which ſeaſon no plays were pre- mzxa. 


6 BOD PPFLEMENT AL 
Ez vol. I. The exhibitions at the Globe ſeem to have been calculated 


i 2 : 3 1 FD 
e chiefly for the lower claſs of people n; thoſe at Black-friars, 


185 from the following prologue to Shirley's Doubtful Heir, 
which is inſerted among his poems, printed in 1646, with 
this title: ; 5 | 

EA : NOTE Ss. 
& As gold is better that's in fire try'd, 

So is the Bank- ſide Globe, that late was burn'd ; 
& For where before it had a thatched hide, : 

Nou to a ſtately theator *ts turn'd.“ 
See alſo Stowe's Chronicle, p. 1003. N 

n The Globe theatre, (which was ſituated in Southwark, nearly 
oppoſite to Queen-itreet Cheapſide) being contiguous to the Bear- 
Garden, when the ſports of the latter were over, the fame 


4- 


ſpectators probably reſorted to. the former. The audiences at 


the Bull and the Fortune, were, it may be preſumed, of a 
claſs ſtill inferior to that of the Globe. The latter, being the 
theatre of his majeſty's ſervants, muſt neceſſarily have had a 
ſuperior degree of reputation. At all of them, however, it 


appears, that noiſe and ſhew were what chiefly attracted an, 


| audience. Our author ſpeaks in Hamlet of beratiling the com- 
I | mon [i. e. the public] theatres.” See alſo 4 Prologue ſpoken by a 
company of players who had ſeceded from the Fortune, intra p. 15. 
(Note 9) from which we learn that the performers at that thea- 
tre zo /þ/it the cars of the groundlings,” uſed “ to tear à paſſion 
= - to tatters,” | h „ | 
. | In ſome verſes addreſſed by Thomas Carew to Mr. [after- 
| wards Sir William] D'Avenant, Upon his excellent Play, The 
| | Tuſt Italian, 1630, I find a ſimilar character of the Bull 
19 : theatit 2: | | | | 
«© Now noiſe prevails; and he is tax*d for drowth 
F Of wit, that with the cry ſpends not his mouth, — 
=: | wy thy ſtrong fancies, raptures of the brain, 
I PD reſs'd in poetic flames, they entertain . 

As a bold impious reach ; for they'll ſtill flight 
© All that exceeds RED BuLL and Cocſpit flight. 
© Theſe are the men in crowded heaps that throng 
| To that adulterate ſtage, here not a tongue 
1 «© Of the untun'd kennel, can a line repeat 
| „Of ſerious ſenſe ; but like lips meet like meat: 
| «© Whilſt the true brood of actors, that alone 
7% 15 5 | Keep natural unſtrain'd action in her throne, 
[- | „ Behold their benches bare, though they rehearſe 
| | Abe terſer Beaumont's, or great Jonſon's verſe.” 

The true broed of actors were the perſormers at Blackfriars, 
where The 7uft Italian was acted, 


5 


Prologue 


for a more ſelect and judicious audience. This appears 
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Prologue at he GLose, to his Comedy called the Doubtful Vor. I. 
Heir, which ſhould have been preſented at the B/ack:friars e. PRoOLEGo- 


“Gentlemen, I am only ſent to ſay, 
„ ur author did not calculate his play 
« For this meridian. The Bank-/ide, he knows, 
« Is far more ſkilful at the ebbs and flows ; 
« Of water than of wit; he did not mean 

For the elevation of your poles, this ſcene. 
„No ſhews—no dance—and what you moſt de- 

= > 

Grave underſtanders?, here's no target-fighting - 
« Upon the ſtage ; all work for cutlers barr'd ; 
« No bawdry, nor no ballads this goes hard: 
* But language clean, and what affects you not, 

_ © Without 1mpoſhbilities the plot; | 
No clown, no ſquibs, no devil in't.— Oh now, 
& You ſquirrels that want nuts, what will you do? 
% Pray do not crack the benches, and we may 
% Hereatter fit your palates with a play. 
« But you that can contract yourſelves, and fit, 
* As you were now in the Black-friars pit, 


„ And will not deaf us with lewd noiſe and tongues, 


«© Becauſe we have no heart to break our lungs, 
„Will pardon our va/! ſtage, and not diſgrace 
„This play, meant for your perſons, not the place.“ 
The ſuperior diſcernment of the Black-friars audience 
may be likewiſe collected from a paſſage in the preface pre- 


fixed by Heminge and Condell to the firſt folio edition of our 


author's works: © And though you be a magi/trate of wit, 
and fit on the ſtage at Black-jr:iars or the Cockpit, to arraigne 


plays dailie, know theſe plays have had their tryal already, 
and ſtood out all appeales. 


A writer, already quoted a, informs us that one of theſe 


NOTES. 


© In the printed play, theſe words are omitted; the want of 


which renders the prologue perfectly unintelligible. 


P The common people ſtood in he Globe theatre, in that part 
of the houſe which we now call the pit ; which being lower than 
the ſtage, Shirley calls them anderſtanders. In the private play- 


houſes, it appears from the ſubſequent lines, there were ſeats in 


the pit. 
2 Wright, 


B 4 | theatres 


MENA, 
——5—ů—ů— 


3 
VorL. I. 
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theatres was a winter, and the other a ſummer houſe. - As 


PRoLEGo- the Globe was partly expoſed to the weather, and they acted 


MENA. 
| 


there uſually by day-light, it was probably the ſummer 
theatre. The exhibitions here ſeem to have been more fre- 


quent * than at BiacH-friars, at leaſt till the year 1604 or 


1605, when the : Bank-/zde appears to have become leſs 


. faſhionable, and Jeſs frequented than it formerly had been“. 


Many of our ancient dramatic pieces were performed in 
the yards of carriers“ inns, in which, in the beginning of 


queen Elizabeth's reign, the comedians, who then firſt unit- 


ed themſelves in companies, erected an occaſional ſtage *. 
The form of theſe temporary play-houſes ſeems to be preſerved 
in our modern theatre. 'The galleries are, in both, ranged 
over each other on three ſides of the building. The {mall 
rooms under the loweſt of theſe galleries, anſwer to our 
preſent- boxes; and it is obſervable that theſe even in 
theatres which were built in a ſubſequent period expreſsly 
for dramatic exhibitions, ſtil] retained their old name, and 
are frequently called rooms by our ancient writers. The 
yard beat a ſufficient reſemblance to the pit, as at preſent 


in uſe. We may ſuppoſe the ſtage to have been raiſed in 


this area, on the fourth ſide, with its back to the gateway of 
the inn, at which the money for admiſſion was taken. Thus, 
in fine weather, a. play-houſe not incommodious gt have 
been formed. | 

Hence, in the middle of the Globe, and I ſuppoſe of the 


| other public Nw. in the time of Shakſpeare, there was an 


'NOTES. 


F King Lear, in the title page of the original edition, printed | 


in 1608, is ſaid to have been performed by his majeſty's ſervants, 


playing zſuall at the Globe on the Bankfide.—See alſo the licence 
granted by king James in 16032: ——and the ſaid comedies, 


' tragedies, &c.—to ſhew—as well within their now zſual houſe 


called the Globe—” 

See The Works of Taylor the water-poet, p. 171. edit. 163 3. 

t Fleckno, in his Short Diſcourſe of the Engliſh Stage, publiſhed 
in 1664, ſays, ſome remains of theſe ancient theatres were at 
that day to be ſeen in the inn-yards of the Croſs-xeys in Grace» 
church Street, and he Bull in Biſhopſgate Street. 

In the ſeventeen play-houſes erected between the years 1570 
and 1629, the continuator of Stowe's Chronicle reckons five 
innes or common efteryes turned into play-houſes,” 


open 
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open yard or area", where the common people ſtood to fee Vor. I. 
the exhibition; from which circumſtance they are called by Prorzoo- 
our author groundlings, and by Ben Jonſon, “ the under- MENa. 
landing gentlemen'ot the ground.” | | 3 
n the ancient play- houſes there appears to have been * 
f private box; of which it is not eaſy to aſcertain the ſitu- 
I ation. It ſeems to have been placed at the fide of the 
: ſtage, towards the rear, and to have been at a lower price; 
in this ſome people fat, either. from œconomy or ſingu— 
larity“. The galleries or ſcaffolds, as they are ſometimes 
Wee = | | called, 
NOTES. | 


“In the play-houſes at London, it is the faſhion of youthes 
to go firſt into the yarde, and to carry their eye through every 
gallery ; then like unto ravens, when they ſpye the carion, thi- 
ther they flye, and preſs as near to the faireſt as they can.“ 
Plays Confuted, in Five ſeveral Actions, by Stephen Goſſon, 
1579. Again, in Decker's Gus Horn-book, iGo: The ſtage, 
like time, will bring you to moſt perfect light, and lay you 
open ; neither are you to be hunted from thence, though the 


ſcare-crowes in the yard hoot you, hiſs at you, ſpit at you.” So, : 
in the prologue to an old comedy called The Hog has loſt bis 4 
Pearl, 1611: | | | LITER „ 


«© We may be pelted off for what we know 
With apples, eggs, or ſtones, from the below.” 

See alſo the prologue to The Doubtful Heir, ante p. 7: 

| ri and what you moſt delight in, 

Grave under/tanders, 5 | 
wv © Whether therefore the gatherers of the publique or pri- 
vate play-houſe ſtand to receive the afternoon's rent, let our gal- 
lant, having paid it, preſently advance himſelf to. the throne of 
the ſtage. 5 mean not into the lord, roome, which is now but the 
Nage's ſuburbs, No, thoſe boxes, —by the iniquity of cuſtom, 

_ conſpiracy of waiting-women, and gentlemen- uſhers, that there 
ſweat together, and the covetous ſharers—are contemptibly 
thruſt into the reare, and much new fatten is there dambd, by 
being ſmother'd to death in darknefs.” Decker's Gul's Horn- 
book, 1609. So, in the prologue to Maſſinger's City-Madam : 
| «© The private box took up at a new play | 

« For me and my retinue ; a freſh habit 

« Of a faſhion never ſeen before, to draw 

«© The gallants' eyes that ſit upon the ſtage.” 
See alſo, Ep:grams, by Sir John Davis, no date, but printed 
at Middleburg, about 1598: | 
| % Rufus the courtier at the theatre, 

Leaving the beſt and moſt conſpicuous place, 
| f „ Doth 


w 
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vor. I. called, and that part of the houſe, which in private theatres 
ProLEGo- was named the pit *, ſeem to have been at the ſame price; 


and probably in houſes of reputation, ſuch as the Globe, and 


the theatre was fix-pence , while in ſome meaner piay- 
NOTES. 

„ Doth either to the ſtage himſelf transfer, 
& Or through a grate doth ſhew his double face, 

© For that the clamourous try of innes of court, 
« Fills up the private roomes of greater price; 

And ſuch a place where all may have reſort, 

He in his ſingularity doth deſpiſe.” 

*The pit, Dr. Percy ſuppoſes to have received its name from 
one of the play-houſes having been formerly a coch- pit. This 
account of the term, however, ſeems to be ſomewhat queſtion- 
able. The place where the ſeats are ranged in St. Mary's at 
Cambridge, is ſtill called the t; and no one can ſuſpect that ve- 
nerable fabric of having ever been a coc#-p:t, or that the phraſe 
was borrowed from a play-houſe to be applied to a church. A 


pit is a place low in its relative ſituation, and ſuch is the middle 


part of a theatre. | a Fo 

Shakſpeare himfelf uſes cocł-pit to expreſs a ſmall confined ſi- 
tuation, without any particular reference: 
| Can this coc&-p:it hold 

& The vaſty fields of France—or may we cram, 

— Within this woaden O, the very caſques 

„ That did affright the air at Agincourt,” ._ 

Y See an old collection of tales, entitled /s, Fits, and Fan- 
cies, 1595 : ** When the great man had read the acior's letter, 
he preſently in anſwere to it, took a ſheet of paper, and folding 
fixpence up in it, ſealed it, ſubſcribed it, and ſent it to his bro- 
ther; intimating thereby, that though his brother had vowed 
not in ſeven years to ſee him, yet he tor! his fxperce could come 
and ſee him upon the ſtage at his pleaſure.” 

So, in the induction to The Magnetic Lady, by Ben Jonſon : 
© Not the feces or grounds of your people that ſit in the oblique 
caves and wedges of your houſe, your ſin ful #fxpenny mechanicks.”? 

See poſt, Verſes addreſſed to Fletcher on his #aithful Shep- 
herdeſs. | | TE 

That there were /xperny places at the Black-friars play-houſe, 
appears from the epilogue to Mayne's C:ity Match, 1639, which 
was acted at that theatre: | | 

Not that he fears his name can ſuffer wrack 

From them who /xpence pay, and ſixpence crack; 

© To ſuch he wrote not, though ſome parts have been 
“ So like here, that they to themſelves came in.“ 

. houſes 


that in Bl/ack-fr177s, the price of admiſſion into thoſe parts of 
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es 1 Wand it was only a penny *, in others a eget The Vor. I. 
-3 þ price of admiſſion into the beſt rooms or boxes b, was, I be- ProreGo- 
1d a | | MENA, 

of 7 55 NO 7 E §. ; Wa cant 
ig | 2 So, in Mit without Money, by B. and Fletcher: Break 


in at plays like prentices for three a groat, and crack nuts with 
the ſcholars in penuy rooms again.“ 
Again, in Decker's Gul's Hornhook, 1609 : ES Your ground 
ling and gallery commoner buys his ſport by the penny.” 
Again, in Humour's Ordinarie, wwhere a Man may be wery 
| merrie and exceeding well uſed for his Six pence, no date: 
3 | „Will you ſtand ſpending your invention's treaſure, 
„To teach ſtage · parrots ſpeak for penny pleaſure,” 
Pay thy wo- Pence to a player, in this gallery you may ſit 
18 by by a harlot. a ” Ball max? s Night-walk, by Decker, 1616. 
; So, in The Fleire, a comedy by Sharpham, 1615: ** And 


6 they, like your common en. let men come in for #xvo-pexce 
2 WW piece.“ | 

4 Again, in the | prologue to the Woman-hater, . B. and 
8 Fletcher, 1607 : to the utter diſcomfiture of all R- 


penny gallery men.“? 

It appears — a paſſage in The Roaring Girl, a comedy by 
Middleton, 1611, that there was a #v9-perny gallery i in the For- 
tune play-houſe, which belonged to William Alleyn, the founder 
of Dulwich college: „One of them is Nip; I took him once 
at the tæbo. penny gallery at the Fortune,” f 

d The boxes in the theatre at Black- friars were probably 
ſmall, and appear to have been iacloſed in the ſame manner as at 

2 preſent. See a letter from Mr, e dated January 25, 
I 1635. Straff, Letters, vol. I. p. 511: A little pique happened 
0 betwixt the duke of Lenox and — Joni chamberlain, about a 
| | box at a 2 55 play in the Black-jriars, of which the duke had 
- got the key; which if it had come to be debated betwixt them as 
it was once intended, ſome heat or perhaps other inconvenience 
might have happened. * 
3 In the Globe and the other public theatres, they were of conſi- 
= derable fize. See the prologue to V this be not a good Play, the 
= | Devil i is in it, by Decker, acted at the Red Bull: 
1 =- Give me that man, 
1 Who, when the plague of an impoſthum'd brains, 
LY «© Breaking out, infects a theatre, and hotly reigns, 
% Killing the hearers' hearts, that the waft rooms 
Stand empty, like ſo many dead mens' tombs, 
“ Can call the baniſh'd auditor home, &c.” 
He ſeems to be here deſcribing his antagoniſt B. Jonſon, whoſe 
plays were generally performed to a thin audience. See Yer/es on 
our ns, by Leonard Digges, poſt, 


IN 


lieve, 


= | '$UPPLEMENTAL 
Vor. I. lieve, in our author's time, a ſhilling ©; though afterwards 


'ProLEGo- it appears to have riſen to two e and half a crown ©, 


MENA, 


e See Sir Thomas On s C barafters, 26 4: 4 If he have 
but twelvepence 1 in his pon, he will give it for the 4% room in a 
play-houle.” 

So, in the prologue to our author's King Henry VII: 

„ Thoſe that come to ſee 
Only a ſhew or two, and fo agree 
Ihe play may pals, if they be ſtill and willing, 
„„ a may ſee away their Shilling 
In two ſhort hours.“ 
Again, in a copy of verſes prefixed to Maſſinger's Bondman, 
162 | 
2 « Reader, if you have diſburs'd a Shilling 
5 To ſee this worthy ſtory ———* | 
Again, in the Gus Horn-book, 1609 : At a new play you 
take up the tzwelvepenny room next the ſtage, becauſe the lords 
and you may ſeem to be hail-fellow well met.” 

So late as in the year 1658; we find the following advertiſe- 
ment at the end of a piece called The Cruelty of the Spaniards in 
Peru, by Sir William D'Avenant: Notwithſtanding the great 


expence neceſſary to /zeres and other ornaments, in this enter- | 


tainment, there is good proviſion made of places for a ſhilling, 
and it ſhall certainly begin at three in the afternoon.” 
4 See the prologue to The Queen of Arragon, a —_—_ by 
Habington, 1640: 
„ Ere we begin, that no man may repent 
„ Tavo ſhillings and his time, the author ſent 
„The prologue with the errors of his play, 
„That who will may take his money and away.” 
Again, in the epilogue to Mayne's mh Match, 1639, acted at 
* Black-friars : | 
To them who call't reproof, to make a face. 
+ Who think they judge, when they frown i' the wrong 
| lace, | 
8 who it they ſpeak not ill o' the poet, doubt Va 
„ They looſe by the play, nor have their tuo ſhillings out, 
He ſays, &. 3 
See Wit <vithout Money, a comedy, 1639: : 
„And who extoll'd you into the half crown boxes, 
Where you might fit and muſter all the beauties.” 
In the play-houſe called he Hope on the Bankſide, there were 
five difterent-priced feats, from fixpence to half a crown. See 
the Induction to Bartholomew Fair, by Ben Jonſon, 1614. 


From 


OBSERVATIONS T3 
ds | From ſeveral paſſages in our old plays we learn, that ſpec- Vox. I. 
* tators were admitted on the ſtage f, and that the critics and po Ro- 
wits of the time uſually fat there s. Some were placed on ENA. 
the ground h; others ſat on ſtools, of which the price was ———— 
either ſixpence ! or a ſhilling *, according, I ſuppoſe, to the 
commodiouſneſs of the ſituation. And they were attended 
by pages, who furniſhed them with pipes and tobacco, which 


* 


NOTES. 


a freſh habit ; 
Of a faſhion never ſeen before, to draw 
«© The gallants' eyes that fit upon the ſtage.” 
| Prologue to Maſſinger's City Madam. 

So, in .4 Mad World my Maſters, by Middleton, 1608: The 
actors have been found in a morning in leſs compaſs than their 
Hage, though it were ne'er /o full of gentlemen,” 

0 to fair attire the ſtage 


f cc 


8 « Helps much; for if our other audience ſee 

* You on the ſlage depart, before we end, 
2 & Our wits go <vith you all, and we are fools,” 
** Prologue to All Fobls, a comedy, acted at Black-friars, 1605. 
t See allo the preface to the firit folio edition of our author's 
X works: — And though you be a t rate Favit, and /it on the 
age at Black-triars, to arraigne plays dalie —? 
; h © Being on your feet, ſneake not away like a coward, but 
; ſalute all your gentle acquaintance that are ſpred either on the 


ruſhes, or on ſtooles about you; and draw what troops you can 
from the ſtage after you ——” Decker's Gus Horn-book, 1609. 
This accounts for Hamlet's fitting on the ground at Ophelia's feet, 
during the repreſention of the play before the king and court of 
Denmark. Our author has only placed the young prince in the 
ſame fituation in which he perhaps often ſaw Eſſex or Southamp- 
ton at the feet of ſome celebrated beauty, What ſome choſe 

from ceconomy, gallantry might have recommended to others. 
i «© By /itting on the fage, you may with ſmall coſt, purchaſe 
the deere acquaintance of the boyes; have a good foole for fix- 

 tence—" Gul's Horn-book. | | | 
k „ Theſe are moſt worne and molt in faſhion 
„ Amongſt the bever gallants, the ſtone riders, 
«© The private flags audience, the tawelvepenny floole 
gentlemen.” | 

WS The Roaring Girl, a comedy by Middleton, 1611. 
So, in the induction to Marſton's Malcontent, 1604 : ** By 
God's {lid if you had, I would have given you but fixpence for 
your ſtool.” — This therefore was the loweſt rate; and the price 

of the moſt commodious ſtools on the ſtage was a ſhilling. 


WAS 
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VoL. I. was ſmoked here as well as in other parts of the houſe?. 
ProLEGo- Yet it ſhould ſeem that perſons were ſuffered to fit on the 


MENA. 


Rage only in the private play-houſes, (ſuch as Black-friars, 
&c.) where the audience was more ſelect, and of a higher 
claſs ; and that in 2% Globe and the other public e, no 
ſuch licence was permitted u. 

The ſtage was ſtrewed with roſhes a, which we learn 
from Hentzner and Caius de Ephemera, was in the time of 


Shakſpeare, the uſual covering of floors in England ®. The 


curtain which hangs in the front of the preſent tage, drawn 
up by lines and pullies, though not a modern invention, 


(tor it was uſed by Inigo Jones in the maſques at court) was 


yen an apparatus to which the imple mechaniſm of our an- 


cent theatres had not arrived; for in them the curtains 


opened in the middle, and were drawn backwards and for- 


_ wards on an iron rod ?, In ſome play-houſes they were 


Een, 
NOTES. 


_* ** When voung Rogers goes to ſee a play, 
His pleaſure is you place him on the flage, 
The better to demonſtrate his array, 
<< Auch how he fits attended by his page, 

That only ſerves to fill thoſe pipes avith ſmoke, 
125 5 which he pawned hath his riding cloak.“ 
Springes for Woodcacks, by H. P. 1613. 
= See the induction to Marſton's Malecontent, 1604, which 
vas acted by his majeſty's ſervants at Black-friars : 


Tyreman. Sir, the gentlemen will be angry if you ſit here. 


S %. Why, we may hit upon the ſtage at the private houſe, 


Thou doſt not take me for a country gentleman, doſt ? Doeſt 


thou think I fear hiſſing? Let them that have ſtale ſuits, fit in 


the galleries, hifs at me—“ | 
Sec allo, The Roaring Girl, by Middleton: * ——the private 


| ftage's audience.—“ Ante p. 13. (Note k). 


a „On the very ruſbes where the comedy is to daunce, yea, 
and under the ſtate of Cambyſes himſelfe, muſt our feather'd 
etiridge, like a piece of ordnance, be planted valiantly, becauſe 
im pudently, beating down the mews and hiſſes of the oppoſed 
raicality.” Decker's Gul's Horn-book. 

»Sce alſo Ben Jonſon's Every Man out of his Humour, 1600: 
$4 i ore G 
47; in this chamber for your love.“ 

? The epilogue to 7. ancred and Giſmund, a tragedy, 1592, 
concludes thus : 

Nov draw the curtaines for our ſcene is done.“ 


So, 


# 


, fweet lady, believe 1 it, I do honour the meaneſt 
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woollen, in others, made of ſilk 2. Towards the rear of Vol. I. 


the ſtage there appears to have been a balcony *, the plat- Ppgor EGo- 


MENA. 


NOTES. — 


So, in the induction to Marſton's What You Will, a comedy, 
1607 : Let's place ourſelves within the cartaines; for good 
faith the ſtage is fo very little, we ſhall wrong the general eye 
very much.” | | | 
Again, in Lady Alimony, 1657 : © Be your ſtage curtains ar- 
tificially drawn, and fo covertly ſhrowded, that the ſquint- eyed 
groundling may not peep in.” | 

See alſo a ſtage direction in The Firft Day's Entertainment at 
Rutland Houſe, by Declamation and Muſic after the manner of the 
Ancients, by Sir William D' Avenant, 1658; ; 

The ſong ended, the curtains are drawn open again, and the 
epilogue enters,” 

4 dee 4 Prologue upon removing of the late Fortune Players to the 
Bull, by J. Tateham ; Fancie's Theatre, 1640 : | 

«© Here gentlemen our anchor's fixt; and we 
& Diſdaining Fortune's mutability, 
„ Expect your kind acceptance; then we'll ſing, 
Protected by your ſmiles our ever-ſpring) 
As pleaſant as if we had ſtill poſſeſt : 
„Our lawtul portion out of Fortunes breaſt. 
«© Only we would requeſt you to forbear 
_ *© Your wonted cuſtom, banding tyle and peare 
« Againſt our curtains, to allure us forth ;j— 
„Pray take notice - theſe are of more worth; 
„Pure Naples fili, not æworſed. — We have ne'er 
An actor who has mouth enough to tear 
Language by the ears. This 9 — hope ſhall be 
„ By us refin'd from ſuch groſs injury: 
And then let your judicious loves advance 
„ Us to our merits, them to their ignorance.” 
7 See Nabbes's Covent Garden, a comedy, 1639: 
Enter Dorothy and Suſan in the balcone.” 
So, in The Virgin Martyr, a tragedy by Maſlinger, 1622: 
They whiſper below. Enter above Sapritius—with him 


2 Artemiſia. the princeſs, Theophilus, Spungius, and Hercius.“ 


And theſe five perſonages ſpeak from this elevated fituation dur- 


: ing the whole ſcene.” 


See alſo the early quarto editions of our author's Romeo and 


5 Juliet, where we meet“ Enter Romeo and Juliet aloft.” So, 
in The Taming of a Shrew : Enter aloft the drunkard.”—Al- 
22 wolt the whole of the dialogue in that play between the tinker and 
als attendants, appears to have been ſpoken in this balcony. 


form 
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form of which was probably eight or ten feet from the ground. 
I ſuppoſe it to have been ſupported by pillars. From hence 
in many of our old plays, part of the dialogue was ſpoken ; 
and in the front of this balcony, curtains likewiſe were 


hung *. | 


A doubt has been entertained, whether in our ancient 
theatres there were fide and other ſcenes. The queſtion is 
involved in ſo much obſcurity, that it is very difficult to 
form any decided opinion upon it. It is certain, that in the 
year 1605, Inigo Jones exhibited an entertainment at Ox- 
ford, in which moveable ſcenes were uſed *; but he appears 
to have introduced ſeveral pieces of machinery in the maſques 
at court, with which undoubtedly the public theatres were un- 
acquainted. A paſſage which has been produced from one of 
the old comedies ", proves, it muſt be owned, that even theſe 


were furniſhed with ſome pieces of machinery, which were 


uſed when it was requiſite to exhibit the deſcent of ſome 


god or ſaint; but from all the contemporary accounts, I am 
inclined to believe, that the mechaniſm of our ancient ſtage 


NOTES. 


5 This _ from a ſtage- direction in Maſſinger's Em- 

teror of the E 

doſius and his eunuchs diſcovered.“ | | 
t dee Peck's Memoirs of Milton, p. 282 : © The above men- 


_ tioned art of varying the face of the whole ſtage was a new thing 


and never ſeen in England till Auguſt 1605, at what time, king 
James I. being to be entertained at Oxford, the heads of that 


_ Vniverkity hired the aforeſaid Inigo Jones (a great traveller) who 


undertook to farther them much, and to furniſh them with rare 
devices tor the king's entertainment. Accordingly he erected a 
ſtage cloſe to the upper end of the hall, (as it ſeemed at the firſt 
fight) at Chriſt- church; but it was indeed but a falſe wall, fair 


painted and adorned with ſtately pillars, which pillars would turn 


about. By reaſon whereof, with other painted clothes, on Wed- 


 Palfgrave, chaplain to king Henry VIII. 1540. 


neſday Aug. 28. he varied their ſtage three times in the acting 
of one tragedy.” - | | b ö 

u Of whyche the lyke thyng is uſed to be ſhewed now adays 
in fage-playes, when ſome god or ſome ſaynt is made to appere 


forth of a cloude ; and ſuccoureth the parties which ſeemed to be 
towardes ſome great danger, through the Soudan's crueltie——" 


The author adds in a marginal note: — the lyke manner uſed - 
nowe at our days in ſtage-playes.” Acolaſtus, a comedy by T. 


ſeldom 


%, 1632: © The curtaines drawn above—Theo- 


' > 
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ſeldom went beyond a painted chair, or a trap-door, and that 
tew, if any of them, had any moveable ſcenes * When 
| king 
NOTES. 


* All the ancient writers on the Engliſh ſtage, aſſert that until 
after the death of king Charles I it was unturniſhed with ſcenes: 
« Now for the difference betwixt our theatres and thoſe of for- 
mer times, (fays Fleckno, who lived near enough the time to be 
accurately informed) they were but plain and fimple, wh no 
other ſcenes non decorations of the ſtage, but only old tape//ry, and the 
ſtage ſtrewed with ruſhes; with their habits accordingly.” — 
Short Diſcourſe of the Engliſh Stage, 1664. But though the 
theatres were not ſupplied with theſe coſtly ornaments, it appears 
from this writer, (as well as from the paſſage above quoted, 
p. 16, note t) that /cenes themſelves were not a novelty at the 
Reſtoration : For ſcenes and machines, (he adds, in a ſubſe- 
quent page) they are no new invention; our maſques, and /ome 
of our playes in tormer times, (though not ſo ordinary) having 
had as good, or rather better, than any we have now.“ — To re- 
concile this paſſage with the foregoing, the author muſt be ſup- 
poſed to ſpeak here, not of the exhibitions at the publick theatres, 
but of prevate plays, performed either at court or at noblemens' 
houſes. He does not ſuy, ** ſome of our theatres,” —but, ** ſome 
of our plays having had, &c. In the reign of king Charles I. 
the performance of plays at court, and at private houſes, ſeems 
to have been very common ; and gentlemen went to great ex- 


- pence in theſe exhibitions. See a letter from Mr, Garrard to 


lord Strafford, dated Feb. 5. 1637. Strafford's Letters, Vol, Il. 
p. 150: *© Two of the king's ſervants, ..privy-chamber men 
both, have writ each of them a play, Sir John Sutlin [Suckhng] 
and Will. Barclay, which have been acted in court, and at the 
Black-friars with much applauſe. Sutlin's play coſt three or four 


. hundred pounds ſetting out; eight or ten ſuits of new cloaths he 
gave the players; an unheard-of prodigality,”— The play on 


which Sir John Suckling expended this large ſum, was, I believe, 
{he Goblins, | : 

To the authority of Fleckno, may be added that of Edward 
Philips, who, in his Theatrum Poerarum, 1674, [article D'Ave- 


nant] praiſes that poet for“ the great fluency of his wit and 


fancy, eſpecially for what he wrote for the Engliſh ſtage, of 
which, having laid the foundation before by his muſical dramas, 
when the uſual plays were not ſuffered to be ated, he was the jir/t 
reviver und improver, by painted ſcenes.” Wright alſo, who ap- 
pears to have been well acquainted with the hiſtory of our ancient 
itage, ſays, in his Zforia Hiſtrionica, 1699, that ** /cenes were 
frit introduced by Sir William D' Avenant, on the pu6/:ck ſtage, 
at the Duke's old theatre in Lincoln's Inn Fields.” See alſo 

| | G. - |  Roſeins 
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Vol. I. king Henry VIII. is to be diſcovered by the dukes of Suf. 

ProLEGo- folk and Norfolk, reading in his ſtudy, the ſcenical diree- 
. NENA. tion in the firſt folio, 1623, (which was printed apparently 
— from play houſe copies) is, ** The king draws the curtaine, 
li. e. draws it open] and fits reading perſively;” for, beſides 

the principal curtaines that hung in the front of the ſtage, 

they uſed others as ſubſtitutes for ſcenes?. If a bed-cham- 
ber is fo be exhibited, no change of ſcene is mentioned; 

but the property-man is ſimply ordered 10 thruſt forth a bed. 

When the fable requires the Roman capitol to be exhibited, 
3 we find two officers enter, “to lay cuſhions, as it were in 
| the capitol.” So, in King Richard II. act iv. ſc. i. © Bo- 
=: lingbroke, &c. enter as to the parliament®.” Again, in Sir 
Jahn Oldcafile, OOO: * Enter Cambridge, Scroop, and 
Gray, @s in a chamber.” In Romeo and Juliet, I doubt 
much whether any exhibition of Juliet's monument was 
given on the ſtage. I imagine Romeo only opened with 
his mattock one of the ſtage trap-doors, (which might have 

repreſented a tomb-ſtone) by which he deſcended to a vault 


NOTES. 


Neſcius Anglicanns, p. 20, 1708: © In ſpring 1662, Sir Wil- 
ham D'Avenant opened his houſe with the firſt and ſecond parts 
of The Siege of Rhodes; having new /cenes and decorations, being 
the ir that were introduced in England.“ Downes the promp- 
ter, who was the author of Ro/cius Anglicanus, himſelf acted in 
The Siege of Rhodes, on the opening of Sir William D*Avenant's 
houſe. — Scenes, however, we have already obſerved, had been bo- 
fore uſed in private exhibitions; he ought therefore to hare 
added—** on a publick theatre.” They bad been” introduced 
by Sir William, probably in a leſs perfect ſtate, about four years 
before the period Downes ſpeaks of, not indeed in a play, but in 
an entertainment, entitled, ** The Cruelty of the Spaniards in 
Peru, expreſt by vocal and inſtrumental Mufick, and by Art of 
ferſpe&ive in Scenes, Repreſented daily at the Cockpit in Drury 
Lane, 1658;” a performance, which Cromwell, from his hatred 
to the Spaniards, permitted, though he had prohibited all other 
theatrical exhibitions. Th | 
lin The Devil's Charter, a tragedy, 1607, the following ſtage- 


direction is found: Alexander draweth ¶ that is, draws open] the Wn 
curtaine , his fludie, where he diſcovereth the devill ſitting in his 
pontificals.“ Again, in Satiromaſtix, by Decker, 1602 : ** Horace 
litting in his /udy, behind a curtaine, a candle by him burning, WR +? 
books lying confuſedly, &c.” 5 | : 
See theſe ſeveral ſtage - directions in the firſt folio, 1623. 
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deneath the ſtage, where Juliet was depoſited ; and this idea Vor. I. 
is countenanced by a paſſage in the play, and by the poem Proteco« 


on which the drama was founded *, 


How little the imaginations of the audience were aſſiſted —<D— 
by ſcenical deception, and how much neceſſity our author 


had to call on them to piece out imperfections with their 
thoughts,” may be alſo colleted from Sir Philip Sidney, 
who, deſcribing the ſtate of the drama and the ſtage, in his 
time, ſays, ** Now you ſhall ſee three ladies walk to gather 
flowers, and then we mult believe the ſtage to be a garden. 
By and by we heare news of a ſhipwracke in the ſame place; 
then we are to blame if we accept it not for a rock, Upon 
the back of that, comes out a hideous monſter with fire and 
ſmoke ; then the miſerable beholders are bound to take it for 
a cave; While in the mean time two armies fly in, repreſent- 
ed with four ſwords and bucklers, and then what hard heart 
will not receive it for a pitched field.? 

All theſe circumſtances induce me to believe that our an- 


client theatres, in general, were only furniſhed with curtains, 


and a ſingle ſcene compoſed of tapeſtry ©, which appears to 
| 5 | have 


NOTES. 


a *© Why I deſcend into this bed of death.” Romeo and Juliet, 
act v. So, in The Tragical Hiſtory of Romenus and Juliet, 1562: 
And then our Romeus, the wault-fone ſet up-rigbt, 
* Deſcended downe, and in his hand he bore the can- 
| 4 dle light.” . 
Juliet, however, after her recovery, ſpeaks and dies upon the 
ſtage, —Tf therefore, the exhibition was ſuch as has been now 
ſuppoſed, Romeo muſt have brought her up in his arms from the 
vault beneath the ſtage, after he had killed Paris, and then ad- 
dreſſed her O my love, my wife, &c.“ 
d Defence of Poefie, 1595. Sign. H. 4. a 
e After all, however, it is difficult to conceive how ſome of 
our author's plays could have been exhibited without ſome ſpecies 
of ſcenery. The ſentiments of Mr. Steevens, who is of opinion 
that our ancient theatres were not unfurniſhed with ſcenes, appear 
ſo weighty, that I ſhall add them in his own words : | 
It muſt be acknowledged that little more is advanced on this 
occaſion, than is fairly ſupported by the teſtimony of contempo- 
rary writers, Were we, however, to reaſon on ſuch a part of the 
ſubject as is now before us, ſome ſuſpicions might ariſe, that 
where machinery was diſcovered, the leſs complicated adjunct of 
ſcenes was ſcarcely wanting. When the column is found ſtand- 
ing, noone will ſuppoſe but that it was once accompanied by its 
5 5 | C2 ulual 
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Vor.-I. have been ſometimes ornamented with pictures “: and 
'Pror. EGO- {ome paſſages in our old dramas incline one to think, that 
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Be NT £0 
uſual entablature. Tf this inference be natural, little impro- 
priety can be complained of in one of the ſtage- directions above 
mentioned. Where the bed is introduced, the ſcene of a bed- 
chamber (a thing too common to deſerve deſcription) would of 
courſe be at hand, Neither ſhould any great ſtreſs be laid on the 

words of Sir Philip Sidney. Are we not ſtill obliged to receive 
the ſtage alternately as a garden, as an ocean, as a range of rocks, 
or as a cavern? With all our modern advantages, ſo much of 
erraiſemblance is wanting in a theatre, that the apologies which 
0 Shakſpeare offers for ſcenical deficiency, are ſtill in ſome degree 
[ needful; and be it always. remembered that Sir Philip Sidney 
has not poſitively declared that zo painted ſcenes were in uſe, 
Who that mentions the preſent ſtage, would think it neceſſary to 
dwell on the article of ſcenery, unleſs it were peculiarly ſtriking 
and magnificent? Sir Philip has not ſpoken of ſtage-habits, and 
are we therefore to ſuppoſe that none were worn? Beſides, be- 
; tween the time when Sir Fhilip wrote his Defence of Poeſy, and 
'E the period at which the plays of Shakſpeare were repreſented, the 
f ſtage in all probability had received much additional embelliſh- 
= | ment. Let me repeat, that if in 1529 (the date of Acolaſtus) 
| : * machinery 1s known to have exiſted, in 1592 (when Shak- 
| | ſpeare commenced a play-wright) a greater number of ornaments 
| | might naturally be expected, as it is uſual for one improvement 
ll. | to be ſoon followed by another. That the plays of Shakſpeare 
] | | were exhibited with the aid of machinery, the following ſtage- 
d | directions, copied from the folio 1623, will abundantly prove.— 
| In The Tempeſt, Ariel is ſaid to enter“ like a harpey,-claps his 
. wings on the table, and with a quaint device the banquet va- 
1 | niſhes,” In a ſubſequent ſcene of the ſame play, Juno “ de- 
|  ſcends ;? and in Cymbeline, Jupiter * deſcends likewiſe, in 
thunder and hightening, fitting upon an eagle.” In Macbeth, 
1] the cauldron /z#s, and the apparitions rie.“ It may be added, 
| that the dialogue of Shakſpeare has ſuch perpetual reference to 
ö objects ſuppoſed viſible to the audience, that the want of ſcenery 


» Whzt happy deceptions could be produced by the aid of frame - 
work and painted canvas, we may learn from Holinſhed, and yet 
more ancient hiſtorians. The pageants and tournaments at the 
beginning of Henry VIIIth's reian very frequently required that 
the caltles of imaginary beings ſhould be exhibited. Of ſuch con- 
trivances ſome deſcriptions remain. Theſe extempore buildings 
affor ded a natural introduction to ſcenery on the ſtage. | 


.could 


ww OY 7, 5 


z 
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when tragedies were performed, the ſtage was hung with vol. I. 


black ©. 

| In 

| Narres. | 

could not have failed to render many of the deſcriptions uttered 
by his ſpeakers abſurd and laughable. —Macduff examines the 
outſide of Inverneſs caſtle with ſuch minuteneſs, that he diſtin- 
guiſhes even the neſts which the martins had built under the pro- 
jecting parts of its roof. — Romeo, ſtanding in a garden, points to 
the tops of fruit trees gilded by the moon. — The prologue- 
ſpeaker to the ſecoud part of K. Henry IA. expreſsly thews the. 
ſpectators ** 27s worm-eaten hold of ragged itone,” in which 
Northumberland was lodged. Jachimo takes the moſt exact in- 
ventory of every article in Imogen's bed- chamber, from the filk. 
and filver of which her tapeſtry was wrought, down to the 
Cupids that ſupport her andirons. Had not the infide of this 
apartment, with its proper furniture, been repreſented, how ri- 


diculous muſt the action of [achimo have appeared! He muſt 


have ſtood looking out of the room for the particulars ſuppoſed 
to be viſtble within it. In one of the parts of K. Heu. II. a 
cannon is diſcharged againſt a tower; and converſations are held in 
almoſt every ſcene from different walls, turrets, and battlements. 


Nor is my belief in ancient ſcenery entirely founded on conjec- 


ture. In the folio edition of Shakſpeare's plays, 1623, the fol- 
lowing traces of it are preſerved. In Riug Jobn: Enter, Je- 


fore Angiers, Philip king of France, &c,” —** Enter a citizen 


upon the walls -“ Enter the herald of France with trumpets 70 


_ the gates.” — Enter Arthur oz the walls.” In X. Hen. V. 


Enter the king, &c. with ſcaling ladders at Harfleur **—** En- 
ter the king with all his train before tlie gates.” In K. Hen. VI. 
Enter to the protector at the 7 oxver gates, &c.— Enter Sa- 
liſbury and Talbot o the awalls.”— Ihe French leap over the 
all; in their ſhirts,” . Enter Pucelle oz 2he top of the. tower, 
thruſting out a torch burning.“ —“ Enter lord Scales 2 the 
tower walking. Then enter two or three citizens below.” — 
Enter king and queen and Somerſet on the terrace. — Enter 
three watchmen to guard the king's tent.“ In Coriolanus: Mar- 
cius follows them 7o the gates, and is ſhut in. In Timon : ** En- 
ter Timon u the woods . — Enter Timon from his cave. 
* Apemantus mult have pointed to. the ſcenes as he ſpoke the 
following lines : | 
| | © ——ſhame not theſe woods, 
« By putting on the cunning of a carper.” 
Again: : 
„ — —wi}l theſe moiſt trees ; 
© That have outliv'd the eagle, &c.“ 
A piece of old tapeſtry muſt have been regarded as a poor ſubſti- 
tute for theſe towering ſhades. | 1 
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Vor. I. In the early part, at leaſt, of our author's acquaintance 
ProLeGo- With the theatre, the want of ſcenery ſeems to have been ſup- 
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: : plied 
NOTES. 


In Julius Cægqar: Enter Brutus in his orchard,” & e. &c. In 


ſhort, without characteriſtick diſcriminations ot place, the hiſto- 
rical dramas of Shakſpeare in particular, would have been 
wrapped in tentold contuſion and obſcurity; nor could the ſpec- 
tator have felt the poet's power, or accompanied his rapid tranſi. 
tions from one fituation to another, without ſuch guides as 


painted canvas only could ſupply. The audience would with dif- 


ficulty have received the cataſtrophe of Romeo and Juliet as na- 
tural and affecting, unleſs the deception was confirmed to them 
by the appearance of a tomb. The managers who could raiſe 
. bid the cauldron fink into the earth, and then exhibit a 
train of royal phantoms in Macbeth, could with leſs difficulty ſup- 
ply the flat paintings of a cavern or a grove. The artiſts who 


can put the dragons of Medea in motion, can more eaſily repre- 
ſent the clouds through which they are to paſs. But for theſe, or 


ſuch aſſiſtances, the ſpectator, like Hamlet's mother, muſt have 
bent his gaze on mortifying vacancy ; and with the gueſt invited 
by the Barmecide, in the Arabian tale, muſt have furniſhed from 
his own imagination the entertainment of which his eyes were 


| ſolicited to partake, 


& Jt ſhould likewiſe be remembered, that the intervention of 
civil war would eaſily occaſion many cuſtoms of our early theatres 
to be filently forgotten. The times when Wright and Downes 
produced their reſpective narratives, were by no means times of 
exactneſs or curioſity, What they heard, might have been heard 


imperfectly; it might have been unſkiltully related; or their 
own memories might have deceived them:“ 


Ad nos vix tenuis fame perlabitur aura, 

One affertion made by the latter of theſe writers, is chronolo- 
gically diſproved. We may remark likewiſe, that in pris ate thea- 
tres, a part of the audience was admitted on the ſtage, but that this 
licence was refuſed inthe pablie play- houſes. To what circumſtance 
ſhall we impute this difference between the cuſtoms of the one and 


the other? Perhaps the privaze theatres had no ſcenes, the public 


had; and a crowded ſtage would prevent them from being com- 
modiouſly beheld, or conveniently ſhifted *, The fe pictures 
3 Ls | mentioned 


* To /bift a reno is at leaſt a phraſe employed by Shakſpeare him- 
ſelf in K. Hes, TREE 5 1 
« —— and not till then a 
«« Unto Southampton do we ſhift our ſeene.”” h 
and by Ben Jonſon, yet more appoſitely, in The Staple of News ! 
| 1 75 e 4% J. ici 
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plied by the ſimple expedient of writing the names of the Vor. 1. 
diſſerent places where the ſcene was laid in the progreſs of pg; coo. 
| the MENA, 


NOTES: 


mentioned by Ben Jonſon in the induction to his Cyntbia's 
Revels, might be properly introduced to cover old tapeſtry ; 
for to hang pictures over faded arras, was then and is ſtill ſuffici- 


ently common in antiquated manſions, ſuch as thoſe in which 


the ſcenes of dramatic writers are often laid. That Shakſpeare 
himſelf was no ſtranger to the magic of theatrical ornaments, 
may be inferred from a paſſage in which he alludes to the ſcenery 
of pageants, the faſhionable ſhews of his time: 
Sometimes we ſee a cloud that's dragoniſh, 

«© A vapour ſometimes like a lion, a bear, 

© A towred citadel, a pendent rock, | 

* A forked mountain, or blue promontory 

« With trees upon't, that nod unto the world, 

„And mock our eyes with air :—theſe thou haſt ſeen, 

© They are black Veſper's pageants *.” 

| Antony and Cleopatra. 

«© To conclude; the richeſt and moſt expenſive ſcenes had 
been introduced to dreſs up thoſe ſpurious children of the muſe 
called Maſques; nor have we ſufficient reaſon for believing that 
Tragedy, her legitimate offspring, continued to be expoſed in 
rags, while appendages more ſuitable to her dignity were known 
to be within the reach of our ancient managers. Shakſpeare, 
Burbage, and Condell, muſt have had frequent opportunities of 
being acquainted with the mode in which both maſques, trage- 
dies, and comedies, were repreſented in the inns of court, the 
halls of noblemen, and in the palace itſelf. STzEvens.” 

« Sir Crack, I am none of your freſh pictures that uſe to beau- 
tify the decayed old arras, in a publick theatre,” Induction to 
Cynthia's Rewels, by Ben Jonſon, 1601. | 

© In the induction to an old tragedy called 4 Warning for fair 
omen, 1599, three perſonages are introduced under the names 


« Lic. Have you no news o' the ſtage ? 

« Tho. Oyes; | 

« There is a legacy left to the king's players, 
„goth for their various ſhifting of their ſcenes, 

« And dextrous change of their perſons to all ſhapes 
And all diſguiſes, &c.” 


After a pageant had paſſed through the ſtreets, the characters 


that compoſed it were aſſembled in ſome hall or other ſpacious 
apartment, where they dehvered their reſpective ſpeeches, and 


were finally ſet out to view with the advantages of proper icenety 
and decoration, 


C4 | cf 
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Vor- I. the play, which were diſpoſed in ſuch a manner as to be 
ProLEGo- Viſible to the audience f. 


MENA. 


| 8: from beneathe,” 


a character called Trap-deor. 


Though the apparatus for theatrick e was thus 
ſcanty, and the machinery of the ſimpleſt kind, the inven- 
tion of trap-doors appears not to be modern; for in 
an old morality, entitled, A, for Money, we Gnd a mar- 


ginal direction, which implies that they were WF early 


in uſe s. 


It appears from Heywood's holes for Actor, b that the 


covering, or internal roof of the ſtage, was anciently termed 

the heavens. It was probably painted of a ſ{ky-blue colour; 
or perhaps pieces of drapery tinged with blue were ſu- 
ſpended acroſs the ftage, to repreſent the heavens. 


NOTE S. 


of Tragedy, Comedy, and H. :/ory. Ker ſome conteſt for = "ma | 


rierity, J ragedy prevails; and H:ifory and Comedy retire with 
theſe words : 
Hi 4 % Look, Comedie, I W it not til now, | 
«c'T be Hage is hung with blacke, and I 1 
The auditors prepar'd for fragedie. 
Com. Nay then, I ſee ſhe ſhall be entertain 'd. 
“ Theſe ornaments beſeem not thee and me; 
Then, Tragedie, kill them to-day with ſorrow, 
| „% We'll make them laugh with mirthful jeſts to-morrow.”, 
So, in Marſton's 1n/atiate Counteſs, 1603: | 
The /age of heaven is hung with ſolemn black, 
A time beſt fitting to act tragedies.“ | 
Again, in our author's K Henry ! 7. P. I. 
Hung be the heavens with black, &c.“ - 
Again, more appoſitely, in his Rape of Lucrece, 1c: 
6 Black ſtage for tragedies, and murthers fell.“ 
f « What child is there that coming to a play and ſeeing 


Thebes avritien uþon an old door, doth believe that it is Thebes?” 


ay on of Poefie, by Sir Philip Siduey. Sig. G. 1595. 
„Here — with ſome fine conveyance, Pleaſure ſhall ap- 
All for Money, * | 
80, in Marſton's ir $ Revenge, I 002 
& Enter Balu rdo from under the flage.” 

In the fourth a& of Macbeth, ſeveral apparitions ariſe from 
beneath the . ſtage _ again deſcend,—The cauldron likewiſe 
ſinks :—-** Why Andes that cauldron, and what noiſe is this?“ 

In the Roaring Girl, a comedy by Middleton, 1611, there is 


* Apol. for Actors, 1612. Sig. D 3. 


From 
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From a plate prefixed to Kirkman's Drolls, printed in VOL. I. 
1672, in which there is a view of a theatrical booth, it ſhould PRG. 
ſcem that the ſtage was formerly lighted by two large MENa. 
branches, of a form ſimilar to thoſe now hung in chutches, _rES 


They being, I ſuppoſe, found incommodious, as they ob- 
ſtructed the fight of the ſpectators i, gave place in a ſubſe- 
vent period to ſmall circular wooden frames, furniſhed with 
candles, eight of which were hung on the ſtage, four at ei- 
ther ſide: and theſe within a few years were wholly re- 
moved by Mr. Garrick, who, on his return from France, 
firſt introduced the prefent commodious method of illu- 

minating the ſtage by lights not viſible to the audience, 
Il all the players whole names are enumerated in the firſt 
E folio edition of our author's works, belonged to the ſame 
| theatre, they compoſed a numerous company; but it is 
doubtful whether they all performed at the ſame period, or 
in the ſame houſe k. Many of the companies, certainly 
were ſo thin, that one perſon played two or three parts !“; 
5 and 


NOTES. 


i Fleckno, in 1664, complains of the bad lighting of the 
ſage, even at that time: Of this curious art [ſcenery] the 
Italians (this latter age) are the greateſt maſters; the French 
good proficients ; and we in England only ſcholars and learners 

yet, having proceeded no farther than to bare painting, and not 
arrived to the ſtupendous wonders of your great ingeniers; eſpe- 
cially not knowing yet how to place our lights, for the more advan- 
2 rok and illuminating of the ſcenes.” Short Diſcourſe of the Engliſh 
| Age. | 
8 An actor, who wrote a pamphlet againſt Mr. Pope, ſoon 
after the publication of his edition of Shakſpeare, ſays, he could 
prove that they belonged to ſeveral different companies. It ap- 
& pears from the MS, Regiſter of lord Stanhope, treaſurer of the 
& chambers to king James I. that Jeſepb Taylor, in 1613, was at 
the head of a diſtinct company from that of Hemminge, called the 
lady Elizabeth's ſervants, who acted at he Hope on the Bank- 
= ide. Some of the players too, whoſe names are prefixed to the 
E firſt folio edition of our author, were dead in the year 1600, 
or ſoon after; and others there enumerated, might have ap- 
g peared in a ſubſequent period, to ſupply their loſs. See the Ca- 
= !alogue of Actors, poſt, „ 

n the induction to Marſton's Antonio and Mellida, 1602, 
Tiero aſks Alberto, what part he acts. He replies, © the neceſ- 
| 5 5 ſity 
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Vor. I. and a battle on which the fate of an empire was ſuppoſed to 
PoE CO- depend, was decided by half a dozen combatants n. It ap- 


 MENA, 
— 


three ſoundings ®. Muſick was likewiſe played between the 
acts ?. The inſtruments chiefly uſed were trumpets, cor- 
nets, and hautboys. The band, which did not conſiſt of 


 matis Perſona of many of our ancient plays; and poit. p. 28. 
(Note). e | | e 


they have ſounded alarme, off go the pieces, to encounter a 


| 1 See alſo Decker's Gul's Horn-booke, 1609: Throw the 
cardes about the ſtage juſt upon the third ſound, as though you Wi 
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pears to have been a common practice in their mock engage- 
ments, to diſcharge ſmall pieces of ordnance on the ſtage *, 

Before the exhibition began, three flouriſhes or piece: of 
muſick were played, or, in the ancient language, there were 


more than five or ſix performers, ſat (as | have been told 
by a very ancient ſtage veteran, who had his information 

; NOTES. „ 
fity of the play forceth me to act vo parts.” See alſo the Dra. Wi 


m «66 And ſo our ſcene muſt to the battle fly, 
„Where, O for pity ! we ſhall much diſgrace 
% With four or five moſt wile and ragged foils, 
«© Right ill diſpos'd in brawl ridiculous, 
«© The name of Agincourt.” X. Henry V. act IV. 
' 2. & Much like to ſome of the players that come to the ſcaf. 
fold with drumme and trumpet, to proffer ſkirmiſhe, and when 


ſhadow or conquer a paper-monſter. Schoole of Abuſe, by Ste- ſe 
phen Goſſon, 1579, | | 7 
So, in The True Tragedie of Richard Duke of Yorke, and the te 
Death of good King Henrie the Sixr, 1600: ** Alarmes to the el 

battaile.— York flies—then the chambers be diſcharged—then en- 

ter the king, &c.“ 
o Come let's but think ourſelves what may be found 
& To deceive time with till the:/econd ſound.” 

| Notes from Black-fryars, by H. Fitz-Jeoftery, 1617. c 


had loſt,” | . | | " 
It has been thought by ſome that our author's dramas were 


exhibited without any pauſes, in an unbroken continuity ot 
ſcenes. But this appears to be a miſtake. In a copy of Rom 
and Juliet, 1599, now before me, which clearly belonged to the 
play-houſe, the endings of the acts are marked in the margin; 


and directions are given for mufick to be played between each act. 
The marginal directions in this copy appear to be of a very ol 


date, one of them being in the ancient ſtyle and hand —** 79 pie 
mufickes” | 1 5 pro 
from $47 
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from Bowman, the contemporary of Betterton) in an upper Vor. I. 
balcony, over what 1s now called the ſtage-box. PRol. E o- 
The perſon who ſpoke the prologue, was uſhered in by wexa, £2 
{ trumpets 4, and ufually wore a long black velvet cloak 7, ———— 
which, I ſuppoſe, was conſidered as belt ſuited to a ſupplica- 
tory addreſs, Of this cuſtom, whatever might have been 
its origin, ſome traces remained till very lately; a black 
coat having been, if I miſtake not, within theſe few years, 
the conſtant ſtage-habiliment of our modern prologue- 
ſpeakers. The dreſs of the ancient prologue-ſpeaker is ſtill 
| retained in the play that is exhibited in Hamlet, before the king 
and court of Denmark. i | 
An epilogue does not appear to have been a regular ap- 
E pendage to a play in Shakſpeare's time; for many of his 
Z dramas had none; at leaſt, they have not been preſerved. 
| In Alls Well that Ends Well, the Midſummer Night's Dream, 
A, you like It, Troilus and Creſſida, and The Tempeſt, the epi- 
| logue is ſpoken by one of the perſons of the drama, and 
adapted to the character of the ſpeaker ; a circumſtance that 
I have not obſerved in the epilogues of any other author of 


— 


NOTES. 


4 See Decker's Gul's Horn-book, 1609 . © Preſent not your- 
ſelfe on the ſtage (eſpecially at a new play) untill the quaking 
prologue hath by rubbing got cullar into his cheeks, and is ready 
| to give the trumpets their cue, that he's upon the point to 
enter,” | | | 
r See the Induction to Cynthia's Revels, 1601: | 
1 Child. Pray you, away; why children what do you mean 2 
2 Child. Marry, that you ſhould not ſpeak the prologue. 
& t Child, © Sir, I plead poſſeſſion of the c/oat, Gentlemen, 
= your luffrages, for God's ſake,” | 
So, in the prologue to The Coronation, by Shirley, 1640: 
Since *tis become the title of our play, 
* A woman once in a coronation may | 
With pardon ſpeak the prologue, give as free 
«© A welcome to the theatre, as he 
„That with a little beard, a long black cloak, 
* With a ſtarch'd face and ſupple leg, hath ſpoke 
“ Betore the plays this twelvemonth, let me then 
** Preſent a welcome to theſe gentlemen,” 
Again, in the prologue to The Woman-Hater, by B. and 
Fletcher: Gentlemen, inductions are out of date, and a 
prologue in verſe is as ſtale as a back velvet cloat, and a bay 
= garland,” | z 1 | 
chat 
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Vo: I. that age. The epilogue was not always ſpoken by one of 
ProLEGo- the performers in the piece, for that fubjoined to The Second 
NENA. Part of King Henry IV. appears to have been delivered by a 
— — dancer. 2 | . e 
The performers of male characters generally wore peri- 
wigs*, which in the age of Sbakſpenre were not in common 
uſe. It appears from a paſſage in Puttenbam's Art of En- 
gliſh Poeſy, 1589, that vizards were on ſome occaſions uted 
by the actors of thoſe days; and it may be interred from a 
ſcene in one of our author's comedies, that they were ſome- 
times worn in his time, by thoſe who performed female 
characters u. But this, I imagine, was very rare. Some of 
the female part of the audience likewiſe appeared in maſks *. 
| | | | 'l he 
N OT E. | 
© See Hamlet, act III. ſc. ii.“ O it offends me to the ſoul to 
hear a robuſtious per/wv/g-pated fellow, tear a paſſion to tatters.“ 
So, in Every Woman in her Humour, 1 609: ** As none wear 
hoods but monks and ladies, - and feathers but fore-horſes, &c. 
noue periwigs but players and pictures.“ 5 
partly (ſays he) to ſupply the want of players, when 
there were more parts than there were perſons.” 

u In The Midſummer Night's Dream, Flute objects to his play- 
ing a woman's part, becauſe he has a beard a coming.“ But 
his friend Quince tells him, ** that's all one; you ſhall play it in 
a maſt, and you may ſpeak as ſmall as you will.“ 5 

In our aſſemblies at playes in London (ſays Goſſon, in his 
Schoole of Abuſe, 1579, Sig. C.) you ſhall ſee ſuch heaving and 
ſhoving, ſuch ytching and ſhouldring to ſitte by women, ſuch 

care for their garments that they be not trode on; ſuch eyes to 
their lappes that no chippes light in them; ſuch pillows to their 
backes that they take no hurte; ſuch maſting in their ears, I 
know not what; ſuch giving them pippins to pals the time; 
ſuch playing at foot- ſaunte without cardes; ſuch licking, ſuch 
toying, ſuch ſmiling, ſuch winking, ſuch manning them home 
when the ſports are ended, that it is a right comedie to mark 


4 their behaviour,” | Sg 3 
So alſo the prologue to Marſton's Facune, 1606: 
55 e nor doth he hope to win 


% Your laud or hand with that moſt common fin 
„Of vulgar pens, rank bawdry, that ſmells 
«© Even through your 72/45, uſque ad nauſeam.“ 
© So, in our author's Romeo and Juliet: F 
| „ Theſe happy maſts that hide fair ladies? brows.” 
Again, in Meaſure for Meaſures * © | w 
| | -& 2 


- 


as 


Ec 
= S. 


OBSERVATION S. 


The ſtage-dreſſes, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, were much Vor. I. 
more coſtly at ſome theatres than others. Yet the wardrobe paor ERGO. 
of even the king's ſervants at the Globe and Black-friars, was, MENA. 
we find, but ſcantily furniſhed ; and our author's dramas 
derived very little aid from the fplendor of exhibition *. 


Ic is well known, that in the time of Shakſpeare, and for 
many years afterwards, female characters were repreſented 
by boys or young men. Sir William D*Avenant, in imita- 
tion of the foreign theatres, firſt introduced females in the 
ſcene, and Mrs. Betterton is ſaid to have been the firſt wo- 
man that appeared on the Engliſh ſtage. Andrew Penny- 
cuicke played the part of Matilda, in a tragedy of Daven- 
port's, in 1655; and Mr. Kynaſton acted ſeveral female 


NOTES, 


7:08 — as theſe black maſks 
% Proclaim an enſhield beauty ten times louder 
„Than beauty could diſplay'd.“ 
Again, in B. Jonſon's verſes, addreſſed to Fletcher on his 


e, Shepherds: 


in boots"? 


The wiſe and many-headed bench that fits 
Upon the lite and death of plays and wats, | 
«© Compos'd of gameſter, captain, knight, knight's man, 

„ Lady or puſil, that wears naſte or fan, 

Velvet or taffata cap, rank'd in the dark 

© With the ſhop's foreman, or ſome ſuch brave ſparke, 

«© (That may judge for his fg ence) had, before 
They ſaw it half, damn'd thy whole play.“ 

After the Reſtoration, maſks, I believe, were chiefly worn in 
the theatre, by women of the town, Wright complains of the 
great number of maſks in his time: Of late the play-houſes 
are ſo extremely peſtered with vizard maſts and their trade, (oc- 


caſioning continual quarrels and abuſes) that many of the more 


civilized part of the town are uneaſy in the company, and ſhun 
the theatre as they would a houſe of ſcandal.” Hf. Hiftrion. 


1699. 


Ladies of unblemiſhed character, however, wore maſks in the 
boxes, in the time of Congreve. | 

* Sce the induction to Ben Jonſon's Staple of News, acted by 
the king's ſervants, in 1625: DS 

O Curiofity, you come to ſee who wears the new ſuit to- 
day; whoſe cloaths are beſt pen'd, whatever the part be ; which 
actor has the beſt leg and foot; what king plays without cuffs, 
and his queen ævithout gloves: who rides poſt in ftockings, and dances 


parts 


PROLEG0- 
MERA. 
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Vol. I. parts after the Reſtoration. Downes, a contemporary of his, 
aſſures us, © that being then very young, he made a com- 
plete ſtage beauty, performing his parts ſo well, (particu- 
larly Arthiope and Aglaura) that it has ſince been diſputable 
among the judicious, whether any woman that ſucceeded 
him, touched the audience fo fenfibly as he ).“ | 
Both the prompter, or book-holder, as he was ſometimes 
called, and the property-man, appear to have been regular 

appendages of our ancient theatres *. | + 

No writer that I have met with, intimates that, in 

the time of Shakſpeare, it was cuſſomary to exhibit more than 

a ſingle dramatick piece on one day. | 

The Yorkſhire Tragedy, or All's one, indeed, appears to have been 
one of ſour pieces that were repreſented on the fame day; and 

Fletcher has alſo a piece called Four Plays in One ; but pro- 

bably, theſe were either exhibited on ſome particular occa- 
fion, or were ineffeQual efforts to introduce a new ſpecies of 
amuſement ; for we do not find any other inſtances of the. 
fame kind. Had any ſhorter pieces been exhibited after the 
principal performance, ſome of them probably would have been 

rinted: but there are none extant of an earlier date than the 
time of the Reſtoration. The practice therefore of exhibiting 
two dramas ſucceſſively in the ſame evening, we may be al- 
ſured, was not eſtabliſhed before that period *®. But though 
the audiences in the time of our author, were not gratified 
by the repreſentation of more than one drama in the ſame 

NOT £6 

I Roſe, Anglican, p. 19. | 

= I aſſure you Sir, we are not ſo offticiouſly befriended by 
him [the author] as to have his preſence in the tiring-houſe, to 
prompt us aloud, ſtamp at the Loot holder, ſwear for our pro- 
perties, curſe the poor tireman, rayle the muſicke out of tune, 
&c.” Induction to Cynthia's Reels, 1601. . 

2 Soon after the Reſtoration, Sir William D' Avenant exhi- 
bited, I believe, the firſt farce that appeared on the Engliſh 
ſtage, tranflated from Moliere's *ganarelle ou le Cocu Imaginæire; 
which, Langbaine ſays, uſed to be acted after the tragedy of Pompey, 
written by Mrs. Katherine Philips. It was afterwards incorporated 
by D'Avenant in a piece of five acts, called The Flay-houſe to be 
let, where only it is now to be found. In 1677, Te Cheats of 
Scapin was performed, as a ſecond piece, after Titus aud Berenice, à 
Play of three acts, in order to furniſh our an exhibition of the 
uſual length ; and about the ſame time farces were produced by 
Duffet, Tate, and others. 8 


5 


day 


is * 


O ATG Te. 


day, the entertainment was diverſified, and the populace Vor. I. 

diverted, by vaulting ?, tumbling, flight of hand, and mor- pg, GO. 

ris-dancing ; a mixture not much more heterogeneous than ENA. 

that with which we are daily preſented, a tragedy and a farce. ——— 
The amuſements of our anceſtors, before the commence- 

ment of the play, were of various kinds. While ſome part 

of the audience entertained themſelves with reading ©, or 

playing at cards , others were employed in leſs re- 


' fined occupations z3 in drinking ale ©, or ſmoaking to- 


SOT £E 5 
d © For the eye, beſide the beautie of the houſes and the 


ſtages, he [the devil] ſendeth gariſh apparel, maſques, vaulting, 


tumbling, dancing of gigges, galiardes, moriſcoes, hobby-horſes, 
fſhewing of juggling caſies—nothing forgot, that might ſerve to ſet 
out the matter with pompe, or raviſh the beholders with variety 
of pleaſure.” Goſſon's School of Abuſe, Sig. G. 
© So, in Fitz-Jeoffery's Satires, 1617: 
« Ye worthy worthies ! none elſe, might I chuſe, 
Doe I dehre my poefee peruſe, 
„ For to ſave charges ere the play begin, 
„Or when the lord of liberty comes in.“ | 
Again, in a fatire at the concluſion of The Maſtive, or young 
Whelpe of the old Dogge. — Epigrams and Satires; printed by 
Thomas Creede: | | 
[The author is ſpeaking of thoſe who will probably purchaſe 
his book.] | | 
++ Laſt comes my ſcoffing friend, of ſcowring wit, 
„Who thinks his judgment *bove all arts doth fit. 
« He buys the booke, and haſtes him to the play, 
«© Where when he comes and reads, here's ſtuff,” 
doth ſay ; | | 
% Becauſe the lookers on may hold him wiſe, 
Hie laughs at what he likes, and then will riſe, 
And takes tobacco; then about will looke, 
And more diſlike the play than of the booke; 
At length is vext he thould with charge be drawne 
% For ſuch ſlight fights to lay a ſuite to pawne.“ 
- £« Betore the play begins, fall to cardes. “ Gul's Horn-book, 
1609. | | | 
See The Woman-Hater, a comedy, by B. and Fletcher, 1607 : 
© There is no poet acquainted with more ſhakings and 
quakings towards the latter end of his new play, when he's in 
that caſe that he ſtands peeping between the curtains, ſo fear- 
fully, that a Bottle of ale cannot be opened but he thinks ſome 
body hiſſes.“ FP. | 
= bacco ! 


«a 
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Var. I. bacco f: with theſe they were furniſhed by male attendants, 
PaoLt6Go0- of whoſe clamour, a ſatirical writer of the time of James 1, 
NENA. loudly complains 8. 

— It was a common practice to carry table- books h to the 
theatre, and either, from curiolity, or enmity to the author, 

or fome other motive, to write down paſſages of the play 

that was repreſented: and there is reaſon to believe that 

the imperfect and mutilated copies of ſome of Shakipeare's 

dramas, which are yet extant, were taken down in ſhort- 

hand during the exhibition i. 3 


& Now, Sir, 2 am one of your gentle auditors that am come 
4 have my three ſor ts of tobacco in my pocket; my light 
27 me — and thus I begin.” Induction to Cynthia's Rewels, 601. 

So, in Bartholomew o Fair, by Ben Jonſon : 4+ He looks like a 
fellow that I have ſeen accomodate gentlemen with tobacco at our 
i theatres.” 
| Again, in Decker's Gul's Horn- . 58 By fitting on the ſtage, 
you may with fmall coſt purchaſe the deare acquaintance of the 
ape; have a good ſtool for lixpence ; —get your matchlighted, &c,”' 
w Pr'ythee what's the play? 7 
«© T'll fee it and fit it out whate'er, | 
„Had Fate tore-read me in a creo to die, 
25 5 be made adder- deaf with Pippin- cry. 
Notes from Black-fryars by H. Fitz- Jeoffery, 1677. 
k See the induction to Marſton's Malecontent, a comedy, 1604: | 
J am one that hath ſeen this play often, and can give them 
[Heminge, Burbage, &c.] intelligence for their action; I hare 
moſt of the jeſts here in my table-book.” | | 
So, in the prologue to Hannibal and Scipio, 16 37 
mY Nor ſhall he in pluſh, | | 
That from the poet's labours, in the pit 
% Informs himſelf, for the exerciſe of his wit 
At taverns, gather notes.” x 
Again, in the prologue to The Woman Hater, a comedy, 1607 
« If there be any lurking among you in corners, with rable— 
Boote, who have ſome hopes to find fit matter to feed his malice on, 
Jet them OP them up, and flink away, or lay and be con- 
verted.“ | . 
Again, in Every man in his Humour: 
& Bur to ſuch Wherever they fit concealed, let them know, 


the author defies them and their writing-tables.” 
2 dce vol. VI. p. 647+ | 


At 
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At the end of the piece, the actors, in noblemens' houſes Vor. I. 


prayed for the health and proſperity of their patrons; and ENA. 
in the publick theatres, for the king and queen 1. This 
prayer ſometimes made part of the epilogue®. Hence, 
probably, as Mr. Steevens has obſerved, the addition of 
ivant rex et regina, to the modern play-bills. 
Plays in the time of our author, began at one o'clock in 
the afternoon an; and the exhibition was uſually finiſhed 
| in 
NOTES. 


k See A mad World my Maſters, a comedy, by Middleton, 
1608 : ** Some ſherry for my lord's players there, firrah ; why 
this will be a true feaſt—a right Mitre ſupper — a play and all.“ 

The night before the inſurrection of the gallant and unfortunate 
earl of Eſſex, the play of K. Richard II. was acted at his houſe. 
I See the notes on the epilogue to The Second Part of K. Henry 
IV. vol. V p. 615. | | 

| m See Cambyſes, a tragedy, by Thomas Preſton ; Locrine, 
| 1595 ; and K. Henry IV. P. II. | 
| C Fuſcus doth riſe at ten, and at eleven 
+ He goes to Gyls, where he doth eat till one, 
é Then ſees a play. 
Epigranis by Sir John Davies, no date, but printed about 1598. 
Others, however, were actuated by a ſtronger curioſity, and, in 
order to ſecure good places, went to the theatre without their din- 
ner. See the prologue to The Unfortunate Lowers, by Sir Wil- 
liam D*Avenant, 1643: Fs £ 
3 You are grown exceſſive proud, 
« Since ten times more of wit than was allow'd 
„ Your filly anceſtors in twenty year, 
«© You think in bo. hort hours to ſwallow here. 
For they to theatres were pleas'd to come 
«© Fre they had din'd, to take up the beſt room; 
«© There ſat on benches not adorn'd with mats, 
% And graciouſly did vail their high-crown'd hats 
* To every half-dreſs'd player, as he ſtill | 
e- „Through hangings peep'd, to ſee the galleries fill, 
Good yeni ſouls with what delight 
„They would expect a jigg or target- fight! 5 
A furious tale of Troy. which they ne'er thought 
„% Was weakly writ, if it were ſtrongly fought; 
Laugh'd at a clinch, the ſhadow of a jeſt, 
And cry'd—a paſſing good one, I proteſt.” 

From the foregoing lines it appears that, anciently, places were 

not taken in the beſt rooms or boxes, before the repreſentation. 
OL, J. : D | Soon : 


and in taverns, where plays were frequently performed k, prof x- 
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vol. I. in two hours . Even in 1667, they commenced at three 


PRroLEGo- O'clock p. 


When Goſſon wrote his School of Abuſe in 1 579, it ſeems 


MENA. 


that dramatick entertainments were uſually exhibited on Sun- 
days. Afterwards they were performed on that and other 


days indiſcriminately. From the fiience of Prynne on this 


ſubjcct, it has been ſuppoſed that the practice of exhibiting 


plays on the Lord's day was diſcontinued when he publiſhed 


his Hitriomaſitx, in 1633; but I doubt whether this con- 
jecture be well founded, for it appears from a contemporary 
writer, that it bad not been abolithed in the third year of 
king Charles 1. | : 


NOTES. 


Soon after the Reſtoration, this practice was eſtabliſhed. See a pro- 


logue to a revived play, in Covent Garden Drollery, 1672: 
Hence 'tis that at zewv plays you come to ſoon, 
Like bridegrooms hot to go to bed ere noon; 

6 Or if you are detain'd ſome little ſpace, 
& The flinking footman's ſent to keep your place, 
„ But if a play's reid, you ſtay and dine, 
& And drink till three, awd. then come dropping in.“ 
o See note (n). See allo the prologue to K. Henry VIII. and 
that to Romeo and Fulict. | | | 
p See The Demoiſelles a la Mode, by Flecknoe, 1667: 
1 Aclor. Hark you, hark you, whither away fo faſt? _ 
2 Actor. Why, to the theatre, tis paſt three o'clock, and the 
play is ready to begin.“ See alſo note ® abore, 
After the Reſtoration, (we are told by old Mr, Cibber) it was 

a frequent practice of the ladies of quality, to carry Mr, Kynaſton 

the actor, in his female dreſs, after the play, in their; coaches to 


Hyde Park. 


4 „ Theſe [the players] becauſe they are allowed to play every 


Sunday, make four or five Sundays, at leaſt, every weck.“ School 


— 


of Abuſe, 1579. 


In former times, (fays Stowe in his Survey of London), inge- 
nious tradeſmen and gentlemens* ſervants would ſometimes ga- 
ther a company of themſelves, and learn interludes, to expoſe 


vice, or to repreſent the noble actions of. our anceſtors, Theſe 


they played at feſtivals, in private houſes, at weddings, or other 
entertainments. But in proceſs of time it became an occupation, 
and theſe plays being commonly acted on Sundays and other feſ- 


tivals, the churches were forſaken, and the playhouſes thronged.“ 


„And {eldom have they leiſure for a play 
„Or maſque, except upon God's holyday.” 
Withers's Britaine's Remembrancer, Canto vi. p. 197. b. 1628 


OH BB REV ATTONS 


a plauſible ſtory having been built on this foundation, rela- 
tive to his firſt introduction to the ſtage. 

The modes of conveyance to the theatre, anciently, as at 
preſent, ſeem to have been various; ſome going in coaches?, 
others on horſeback , and many by water v. Io the Globe 

| . play- 

NOTE Ss. 
* See vol. I. p. 201 of the prefatory matters; laſt edit. 

t „ A pipe there, firrah ; no ſophiſticate — 
„ Villaine, the beſt—whate'er you prize it at 
« Tell yonder lady with the yellow fan, 
„ I ſhall be proud to uſher her anon; 
« My coach ſtands ready.“ 

| Notes from Black-fryars, 1617. 

The author is defcribing the behaviour of a gallant at the Blacks 
Friars theatre. | | | 

u See the induction to Cynthia's Rewvels, 1601 : * Befides, they 
could wiſh, your poets would leave to be promoters of other mens? 
jeits, and to way-lay all the ſtale apothegms or old books they can 
hear of, in print or otherwiſe, to farce their ſcenes withal : 
—3gain, that feeding their friends with nothing of their own but 
what they have twice or thrice cooked, they ſhould not wantonly 
give out, how ſoon they had dreſſed it, nor how many coaches 
came to carry away the broken meat, beſide hobby-hor/ſes, and 
Hoot- cloth nags.” 1 

In the year 1613, the Company of Watermen petitioned his 
majeſty, ** that the players might not be permitted to have a play- 
houſe in London or in Middleſex, within four miles of the city 
on that ſide of the Thames.“ From Taylor's True Cauſe of the 
Watermens' Suit concerning Players, and the Reaſons that their plays 
ing in London is their [i. e. the Watermen's] extreme Hindrance, 
we learn, that the theatres on the Bankſide in Southwark were 


once fo numerous, and the cuſtom of going thither by water ſo 


general, that many thouſand watermen were ſupported by it.— 
As the book is not common, and the paſſage contains ſome an- 
ecdotes relative to the ſtage at that time, I ſhall tranſcribe it: 
* Afterwards,” ſi. e. as I conjecture, about the year 1596] 
lays Taylor, who was employed as an advocate in behalf py, the 
watermen, “ the players began to play on the Bankjide, and to 
leave playing in London and Middleſex for the mo/# part. Then 
there went ſuch great concourſe of people by water, that the ſmall 
number of watermen remaining at home [the majority being 
| D 2 employed 


It bas been a queſtion whether it was formerly a com- vor. I. 
mon practice to ride on borſeback to the play-houſe; a cir- paol g 
cumſtance that would ſcarcely deſerve conſideration, if it (ena, 

were not in ſome ſort connected with our author's hiſtory *, ———_ 
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VoL. I. playhouſe the company probably were conveyed by water*; to 
ProLEGo. that in Zlack-fryars, the gentry went either in coaches ?, or on 
Mena. | horſe- 
were eee | NOTES. | a 
j employed in the Spaniſh war] were not able to carry them, by 
| reaſon of the court, the tearms, the players, and other employ- 
ments. So that we were inforced and encouraged, hoping that 
: this golden ſtirring world would have laſted ever, to take and en- 
tertaine men and boyes, which boyes are grown men and keepers 
of houſes. - So that the number of watermen, and thoſe that live 
and are maintained by them, and by the only labour of the oare 
| and the ſkull, betwixt the bridge of Windſor and Graveſend, 
| | cannot be fewer than Forty thouſand; the cauſe of the greater 
halfe of which multitude hath bene the players, playing on e 
Bankfide; for J have known three companies, beſides the bear- 
baiting, at once there; to wit, the Globe, the Roſe, and the Swan, 
And now it hath pleaſed God in this peaceable time [from 
1604 to 1613] that there is no employment at the ſea, as it hath 
bene accuſtomed ; ſo that as all thoſe great numbers of men re- 
main at home; and the players have all (except the king's men) 
left their uſual reſidency on the Bankfide, and do play in Middle- 
ſex, far remote from the Thames; ſo that every day in the xweeke 
they do draw unto them three or four thouſand people, that were uſed 
to ſpend their moneys by water. 7 | 
A His majeſtie's players did exhibit a petition againſt us, in 
which they ſaid, that our ſuit was unreaſonable, and that we might 
as juſtly remove the Exchange, the walkes in Paul's, or Moor- 
-Heids, to the Bankſide, for our profits, as to confine them.“ 
The aſtair appears never to have been decided. Some (ſays 
Taylor) have reported that! took bribes of the players, to let tne 
Fuit fall, and to that purpoſe 1 had a ſupper of them, at the Car- 
dinaPs hat, on the Bankſide. Worts of Taylor the water-poer, 
p. 171, edit. 1633. | — 
x See an epilogue to a vacation- play at te Globe, by Sir Wil- 
liam D'Avenant. Fords, p. 245: a | 
For your own lakes, poor ſouls, you had not beſt 
& Believe my fury was ſo much ſuppreſt | 
6 7” the heat of the laſt ſcene, as now you may 
«© Boidly and ſafely too cry down our play; 
| | For if you dare but murmur one falſe note, 
| © Here in the houſe, or going to take boat; 
| Ry heav'n I'll mow you off with my long ſword, 
BM Teoman and ſguire, knight, lady and her lord.” 
| y See a letter from Mr. Garrard to Lord Strafford, dated Jan. 
| | 9, 1633-4; Strafford's Letters, vol. I. p. 175: * Here hath 
| been an order of the lords of the council hung up in a table neat 
Paul's and the Black-fryars, to command all that reſort Os 
pe” 


an. 
ath 
ear 
the 


ay- 


OBSERVATION Ss 


horſeback ; and the common people on foot. In an epi- 


5 gram by Sir John Davis, the practice of riding to the 


theatre is ridiculed as a piece of affectation or vanity; and 
therefore we may preſume it was not very general sz. 
Though from the want of news- papers and other periodi- 
cal publications, intelligence was not fo ſpeedily circulated 
NOTE S. 
play-houſe there, to ſend away their coaches, and to diſperſe 
abroad in Paul's Church-yard, Carter Lane, the Conduit in 


Fleet Street, and other places, and not to return to fetch their 
company, but _ muſt trot a- foot to find their coaches : — twas 


kept very ſtrictly for two or three weeks, but now I think it is 
diſordered again.” It ſhould however be remembered that this 
was written above forty years after Shakſpeare's firſt acquaintance 
with the theatre. Coaches, in the time of queen Elizabeth were 
poſſeſſed but by very few. They were not in ordinary ule till after 
the year 1605. See Stowe's Annals, p. 867. Even when the above 
mentioned order was made, there were no hac#zey coaches. Theſe, as 
appears from another letter in the ſame collection, were eſtabliſhed 
a few months afterwards, —** I cannot (ſays Mr, Garrard) omit 
to mention any new thing that comes up amongſt us, though ne- 
ver ſo trivial. Here is one captain Baily, he hath been a ſea- cap - 
tain, but now lives on the land, about this city, where he tries 
experiments, He hath erected according to his ability, ſome 
four hackney coaches, put his men in livery, and appointed them 
to ſtand at the May-pole in the Strang, giving them inſtructions at 
what rates to carry men into ſeveral parts of the town, where all 


flocked to the ſame place, and perform their journeys at the ſame 
rate. So that ſometimes there is twenty of them together, which 
diſperſe up and down, that they and others are to be had every 
where, as water-men are to be had by the water-fide. Every 
body 1s much pleaſed with it. For whereas, before, coaches could 
not be had but at great rates, now a man may have one much 


cheaper.“ This letter is dated April 1, 16 34.—Strafford's Letters, 


vol. I. p. 227, 
A few months afterwards, hackney chairs were introduced: 


Here is alſo another project for carrying people up and down 


in coſe chairs, for the ſole doing whereof, Sir Sander Duncombe, 
a:traveller, now a penſioner, hath obtained a patent from the 
k ng, and hath forty or fifty making ready for uſe.” Ibid. p. 336. 
2 «6 Fauſtus, nor lord, nor knight, nor wiſe, nor old, 
© To ev'ry place about the town doth vide; 
He rides into the fields, plays to behold ; 
He rides to take boat at the water-ſide. 


Epigrams, printed at Middleburg, about 1 598. 
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day they may be had. Other hackney- men ſeeing this way, they 
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in ſormer times as at preſent, our ancient theatres do not 


PRoLEGo- 2PP=ATr to have Jaboured under any diſadvantage in this re- 


MENA. 


ſubjetof monopoly: 


172 for the players printed and expoſed accounts of the 
pieces that they intended to exhibit a, which, however, did 
not contain a complete liſt of the characters, or the names 
of the actors by whom they were repreſented bd. 

The long and whimſical titles that are prefixed to the 
quarto copies of our author's plays, I ſuppoſe to bave been 


_ tranſcribed from the play-bills of the time. They were 
_ Equally calculated to attract the notice of the idle gazer in 


NOTES. 
| n © They uſe to ſet up their billes upon poſts ſome certaine 


dayes before, to admonith the people to make reforte to their 


theatres, that they may thereby be the better furniſhed, and the 
people prepared to fill their puries with their treaſures.” Treati/e 
againſi Idleneſs, vaine Playes and Iuterludes, bl. let. no date). 
he antiquity of this cuſtom likewite appears from a ſtory re- 
corded by Taylor the water-poet, under the head of Wit and 
Mirth, 30. ** Vaſter Field, the player, riding up Fleet->treet 
a great pace, a gentleman called him, and aſked him what play 
was played that day. He being angry to be itaied on fo frivolous 
a demand, anſwered that he might iee what play was to be plated 
upon every ehe. I cry you mercy, ſaid the gentleman, I took 


you for a po/e, you rode fo faſt,” | aylor's Works, p. 183. 


Ames, in his Ho of Printing, p. 342, ſays, that James 
Roberts [who publiſhed lome of our author's dramas] printed b ls 


For the players. 


It appears from the following entry on the Stationers* books, 
that even the right of printing play-bills was at one time made 2 

„% Oct. 1587. John C harlewoode.] . Ly ene to him by the 
whole conſent of the aſſiſtants, the ozlye ymprinting of all man- 
ner of belles for players. Provided that if any trouble ariſe here- 
bye, then Charlewoode to beare the charges,” , 

d his practice did not commence till the beginning of che 


preſent ceniury. 1 have ſeen a ps -bill printed in the year 


1697. which expreſſed only the titles of the two pieces that were 
to be exhibited, and the time when they were to be repreſented, 
Notices of play s to be performed on a future day, ſimilar to thoſe 
pox daily publiſted, are found in the original edition of the 
Speetytors in 1 11. In theſe early theatrical advertiſements, our 
author is ways ſty led the immortal Shakſpenre. Hence Pope: 

„% $, ukeipeare, whom yo and every / lay-houſe bill 

5 Sty! le the divine, the matchleſs, what you will——" 


the 


ps WHt ww So 
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che walks at St. Paul's, or to draw a crowd about ſome vo- Vor. I. 
ciferous Autolycus, who perhaps was hired by the players ProLEG0- 
thus to raiſe the expectations of the multitude. It is indeed EN A. 


highly improbable that the modeſt Shakſpeare, who has more 
than once apologized for his untutored lines, ſhould in his 
manuſcripts have entitled any of his dramas maſt excellent and 
pleaſant performances. A contemporary writer has pre- 
; */ > Rp ſerved 
NOTE Ss. 
© The titles of the following plays may ſerve to juſtify what is 

here advanced : | : 

The moſt excellent 
Hiſtorie of the Merchant 
| of Venice. 
With the extreame crueltie of Shylocke the Jewe 
towards the ſayd Merchant, in cutting a juſt pound 
of his fleſh : and the obtayning of Portia 
by the choyſe of three 
caſkets, | 
As it hath been diverſe Times ated by the Lord 
ES Chamberlaine his Servants, 
Written by William Shakeſpeare, 
185600. | 


M. William Shak-ſpeare ; 
I F by 
True Chronicle Hiſtorie of the Life and 
Death of King LEAR and his three 

| Daughters. 

With the unfortunate life of Edgar, Sonne 

and Heire to the Earle of Gloſter, and his 

ſullen and aſſumed humor of 
. | Tom of Bedlam ; 
As it was played before the King's Majeſtie at Whitehall upon 
8. Stephen's Night in Chriſtmaſs Hollidayes. 
By his Majeſtie's Servants playing uſually at the Globe 
on the Bank- ſide. 
1608. 


A moſt 
Pleaſant and Excellent Conceited 
| Comedie 
of 
Syr John Falſtaffe, 
| and the 
Merry Wives of Windſor. 
D 4 Enter - 


* 
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| PrOLEGO- ſeems to ee this obſervation ; ; for if it were di- 
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veſted 


N 0 7 E S. 5 
Entermixed 
With ſundrie variable and are . Humors of Sir 
Hugh the Welch Knight, Juſtice Shallow, 
And his wiſe Couſin Mr. Slender. 
| With the | 
Swaggering Vaine of ancient Piſtoll, 
and Corporal Nym. 
By William Shakeſpeare. 
As it hath been divers Times ated 
By the Right Honourable my Lord Chamber- 
.  laine's Servants ; 
Both before her Majeſtic and elſe where, 
1602. 


. 
kee of 
Henrie the 
| Fourth; 
With the Bartel! at Shrewſburie, 
| betweene the King and Lord Henrie 
Percy, ſurnamed Henry Hot- 
ſpur of the North. 
With the humorous conceits of Sir 
John Falſtaffe. 
N my corrected by W. Shakeſpeare, 


1598. 


/ — 


3 The 
| T R A 5 E I E 
0 
Kibg Richard 
b The Third 
- Eahiinini his treacherous Plots, againſt 
his brother Clarence: The pittifull Murther of his inno- 
cent Nephews: his tiranous uſurpation: with the whole 
courſe of his deteſted Life, and moſt 
deſerved Death 
As] it hath been lately acted by the King" 8 Majeſties 
- _ -- Servants: - 
Newly augmented 
By William, Shakeſpeare. 


1598, 


t 


OBSERVATIONS. 4r 
veſted of rime, it would bear no very diſtant reſem- Vor. I. 
biance to the title pages that ſtand before ſome of our au- Pao EGo“ 
chor s dramas : MEN A. 
« — E Phot what's the play 7 ft! 

« (The firſt J viſited this twelvemonth day) 

«© They ſay——*< A new invented boy of Parte, 

© That jeoparded his necke to ſteale a girl 

« Of twelve; and lying faſt impounded for't, 

“Has hither ſent his bearde to act his part; 

« Againſt all thoſe in open malice bent, 

That would not freely to the theft conſent : 

« Faines all to's wiſh, and in the epilogue 

80 * Goes out applauded for a famous rogue.“ 
Now hang me if I did not look at firſt 
an * ſome ſuch ſtuff, by the fond people's thruſt 9.” 


It is uncertain at what time the uſage of giving authors a 
benefit on the third day of the exhibition of their piece, com- 

= menced. Mr. Oldys, in one of his manuſcripts, intimates 
that dramatick poets had anciently their benefit on the firſt day 
chata new play was repreſented; a regulation which would have 
been very favourable to ſome of the ephemeral productions 

of modern times. But for this there is not, I believe, any ſuſ- 
ficient authority. From D'Avenant, indeed, we learn, that 

in the latter part of the reign of queen Elizabeth, the poet 


NOTES. 


THE LATE 
And much-admired Play, 
called 

Pericles Prince 

of Tyre. 
Wich the true Relation of the whole Hiſtorie, 
adventures and fortunes of the ſaid Prince: 
As alſo, 
The no leſs ſtrange and worthy accidents, 
in the Birth and Life of his Daughter 

MARIAN A. 

As it hath been divers and ſundry times acted by 
His Majeſtie's Servants at the Globe on 
the Bauck-ſide. 

By William Shake. ſpeare. 

1 609. | 


Notes from Black-fryars, 1617. 
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vor. I. had his benefit on the ſecond day *. As it was a general 
ProLBG0- practice, in the time of S hakſpeare, to fell the copy of the 
play to the theatre, I imagine, in ſuch caſes, an author de- 
rived no other advantage from his piece, than what aroſe 
from the ſale of it. Sometimes, however, he found it more 
beneficial to retain the copy-right in his own bands; and 
when he did fo, I ſuppoſe he had a benefit. It is certain 
that the giving authors the profits of the third exhibition of 
their play, which ſeems to have been the uſual mode during 
almoſt the whole of the laſt century, was an eſtabliſhed cn{- 
tom in the year 1612; for Decker, in the prologue to one 
of his comedies, printed in that year, ſpeaks of the poet's 
third day', The unfortunate Otway had no more than one 


NOTES. 


e See The Play- Hose to be Let: 


-There 1s an old tradition, 


& Player. 


That in the time of mighty Tamburlane, 
% Of conjuring Fauſtus and the Beauchamps bold, 
Lou poets us'd to have the ſecond day; 


4 This ſhall be ours, Sir, and to-morrow yours. 
„ Poet. I'll take my venture; *tis agreed. FE 


& [t is not praiſe is ſought for now, but pence, 
4 Though dropp'd from greaſy- apron'd audience. 
«© Clap'd may he be with thunder that plucks bays 


1c Wich ſuch foul hands, and with ſquint eyes doth gaze 


% On Pallas' ſhield, not caring, ſo he gains 
„ A cram'd third 25 what filth drops from his brains!“ 


Prologue to A this be not a good Play the Dewil's in't, 1632. 


Vet the following g paſſages i intimate, that the poet at a ſubſe- 
went period had ſome intereſt in the ſecond day's exhibition: 


Whether their ſold ſcenes be diflik'd or hit, 

« Are cares for them who eat by the ſtage and wit ; ; 
„He's one whoſe unbought mule did never fear 
„An empty. ſecond day, or a thin ſhare,” 


Prologue 1 to The City Match, a comedy, by ]. Mayne, 1639. 
So, in the prologue to 7 he Sophy, by Sir John Denham, acted 
at Black fryars 1 in 1642: 


Gentlemen, if you diſlike the play, 
% Pray _ no words on't till the /econd day, | 
« Or third be paſt ; for we would have you know it, 
& The loſs will fall on us, not on the poet, 

„ For he writes not for money.” 


Tn other caſes, then, it _ be fwd, the WY either 0 
the ſecond or third day, did affect the author. 


benefit 


| BR - | 


ry @& ( 00 uy — w — p TH 


it 


| Fomedie,” Marſton's pref. to the Malecontent, 1604. 
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benefit on the production of a new play; and this too, it Vor. I. 
ſeems, he was ſometimes forced to mortgage, before the piece PRoLEG0» 


was acted 5. 


Southerne was the firſt dramatick writer who obtained the 


emoluments ariſing from two repreſentations ®; and to Far- 
quhar, in the year 1700, the benefit of a third was granted i. 
io the honour of Mr. Addiſon, it ſhould be remembered, 
that he firſt difcontinued the ancient, but humiliating, prac- 
tice of diſtributing tickets, and ſoliciting company to attend 
at the theatre, on the poet's nights k. 5 4 | 

When an author ſold his piece to the ſharers or proprietors 
of a theatre, it remained for ſeveral years unpubliſhed ; but, 
when that was not the caſe, he printed it for ſale, to which 
many ſeem to have been induced, from an apprehenſion that 
an imperfect copy might be iſſued from the preſs without 
their conſent !. The cuſtomary price of the copy of a play, in 
the time of Shakſpeare, appears to have been twenty nobles, 
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BD © But which amongſt you is there to be found, 
“ Will take his Hd day's pawn for fifty pound ? 
| Epilogue to Caius Marius, 1680, 
b I muſt make my boaſt, though with the moſt acknowledg- 
mg reſpect, of the favours of the fair ſex—in ſo viſibly promoting 


4 my intereſt on thoſe days chiefly, (the -hird and the /ix/b) when 


] had the tendereſt relation to the welfare of my play,” 
_ Southerne's Dedication of Sir Antony Love, a comedy, 1691. 


Hence Pope: . 
May Tom, whom heaven ſent down to raiſe 
++ The price of prologues and of plays, &c.“ | 

On the repreſentation of The Confiant Couple, which was 
performed fifty-three times in the year 1700. Farquhar, on ac- 
count of the extraordinary ſucceſs of that play, is ſaid by one of 
his biographers, to have been allowed by the managers, the pro: 
fits of four repreſentations. | | 


k Southerne, by this practice, is ſaid to have gained ſeven hun- 


dred pounds by one play. | _ : 
1% One only thing affects me; to think, that ſcenes invented 


merely to be ſpoken, ſhould be inforcively publiſned to be read, 
and that the leaſt hurt I can receive, is, to do myſelf the wrong. 
But fince others otherwiſe would do me more, the leaſt inconve- 


nience is to be accepted. I have therefore myſelf ſet forth this 


N 


or 


* 
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Vor. I. or fix pounds thirteen ſhillings and four-pence w. The play 
ProLEeGo- When printed was ſold for ſixpence® ; and the uſual preſent 
MENA. A | 
— — | 
. NOTES. 
n See The Defence of Coneycatching, 1592 : ** Maſter R. G. 
[Robert Greene] would it not make you bluſh—— if you fold 
not Orlando Furigſo to the queen's players ſor twenty nobles, and 
when they were in the country, fold the fame play to lord Ad- 
miral's men, for as much more? Was not this plain coney- 
catching, M. G.?“ | 3 | 
Oldys, in one of his 'manuſeripts, ſays, that Shakſpeare re- 
ceived but fve pounds for his Hamlet; whether from the players 
who firſt ated it, or the printer or bookſeller who firſt publiſhed 
it, is not diſtinguiſhed. It has been obſerved, that Hamlet is 
more accurately printed than any other of the quarto editions of 
our author's plays. | ak od e 
In the time of Dryden, it ſhould ſeem, an author did not 
uſually receive .more from his bookſeller for a dramatick per- 
formance than 20 C. or 25L. for, in a letter to his ſon, he men- 
tions, that the whole emoluments which he expected from a new 
play that he was about to produce, would not exceed one hun- 
dred pounds. The profits of the third night were probably ſe- 
venty pounds; the dedication produced either five or ten guineas, 
according to the munificence of the patron; and the reſt aroſe 
from the ſale of the copy. In 1715, Sir Richard Steele ſold 
Mr. Addiſon's comedy, called 'The Drummer, to J. Tonſon for 
fifty pounds: and in 1721, Dr. Young received the ſame price 
for his tragedy of The Revenge. In the next year, Southerne, 
who ſeems to have underſtood author-cratt better than any of his 
contemporaries, ſold his Spartan Dame for the extraordinary 
ſam of 120L. and in 1726, Lintot the bookſeller paid the cele- 
brated plagiary, James Moore Smyth, one hundred guineas for 
a comedy, entitled 7 he Rival Modes. From that time, this ap- 
| pears to have been the cuſtomary price for ſeveral years; but of 
i late, one hundred and fifty pounds have been given for a new 
9 lay. | 5 15 
| 72 See the preface to the quarto edition of Troilus and Creſſida, 
1609 : Had I time I would comment upon it, though it needs 
not, for ſo much as will make you think your ferne well be- 
ſtowed, but for ſo much worth as even poor I know to be ſtuft 
in it.“ £ bY | | 
See alſo the preface to Randolph's Jealous Lowers, a comedy, 
= 1632: Courteous reader, I beg thy pardon, if I put thee to 
the expence of a Fxperce, and the loſs of half an hour,” 


from 


OBSERVATION 8. 


from a patron, in return for a dedication, was forty ſhil- 


lings *. | 
On the firſt day of exhibiting a new play, the prices 


ol admiſſion appear to have been raiſed? ; and this ſeems r 


to have been occaſionally practiſed on the benefit- nights 
of authors, to the end of the laſt century 9. | 

Dramatick poets in thoſe times, as at preſent, were ad- 
mitted gratis into the theatre . : 


NOTES. 


© « did determine not to have dedicated my play to any body, 
becauſe forty ſhillings T care not for; and above, few or none will 
beſtow on theſe matters.” Dedication to 4 Woman's a Weathers 
cock, a comedy, by N. Field, 1612. 

See alſo the Author's Epiſtle popular, prefixed to Cynthia's Re- 
wenge, 1613: Thus do our pie-bald naturaliſts depend upon 
poor wages, gape after the drunken harveſt of forty ſhillings, and 
ſhame the worthy benefactors of Helicon,” eh 

After the Revolution, five, and ſometimes ten, guineas, ſeem 
to have been the cuſtomary preſent on theſe occaſions, 

? This may be collected from the following verſes by J. Mayne, 
to the memory of Ben Jonſon : | 


“ He that writes well, writes quick, ſince the rule's true, 
„Nothing is ſlowly done, that's always new; 

«© So when thy Fox had ten times acted been, 

„ Each day was firft, but that *twas cheaper ſeen.” 

4 Downes the prompter, either ſpeaks of, .or alludes to, the 
cuſtom of raiſing the price of admiſſion on an author's benefit- 
night. 

: See verſes by J. Stephens, to his worthy friend H. Fitze 
Jeoffery, on his Notes from Black-fryars, 1617: 
| | * I muſt 

© Though it be a player's vice to be unjuſt 

«© To verſe not yielding coyne, let players know, 

They cannot recompence your labour, though 

© They grace you with a chayre upon the ſtage, 
And take no money of you, nor your page,” 


So, in The Play-houſe to be let, by Sir W. Davenant : 

* Poet, Do you ſet up for yourſelves and profeſs wit, 
+ Without help of your authors? Take heed, Sirs, 
© You'll get few cuſtomers. 

* Houſekeeper. Yes, we ſhall have the poets, 

Poet. Tig becauſe they pay nothing for their entrance. 


The 
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vol. I. The cuſtom of paſling a final cenſure on plays at their 
firſt exhibition *, is as ancient as the time of our author ; for 
no leſs than three plays t of his rival, Ben Jonſon, appear 
to have been damned; and PFletcher's' Faithful Shep- 


MENA. 


NOTES. | | 8 

The cuſtom of expreſſing diſapprobation of a play, and in- 

terrupting the drama, by the noiſe of catcals, or at leaſt by 
imitating the tones of a cat, 1s probably as ancient as Shakſpeare's 
time; for Decker in his GuPs Horn=book, counſels the gallant, 
if he wiſhes to diſgrace the poet, to avherv at the childrens? 
action, to whiſtle at the ſongs, and eso at the paſſionate 
ſpeeches.” See alſo the induction to The //le of Gulls, a comedy, 
1608: Either ſee it all or none; for 'tis grown into a cuſtom 
at plays, if any one riſe, (eſpecially of any faſhionable ſort) 
about what ſerious buſineſs ſoever, the reſt thinking it in diſlike 
of the play (though he never thinks it) cry—* mew—by Jeſus 
vile*—and leave the poor heartleſs children to ſpeak their epi- 
logue to the empty ſeats.” | 8 | 

t Sejanus, Catiline, and The New Inn. Of the two former 
Jonſon's Gho/ is thus made to ſpeak in an epilogue to Every Mar 
in his Humour, written by Lord Buckhurſt, about the middle of 
the laſt century: . | 

* Hold and give way, for I myſelf will ſpeak : 
Can you encourage ſo much infolence, _ 
„And add new faults {till to the great offence 

© Your anceſtors fo raſhly did commit 
“ Againſt the mighty powers of art and wit, 
«© When they condemn'd thoſe noble works of mine, 
% Syanus, and my beſt-lov'd Catiline ?” 

The title-page of The New Inn, is a ſufficient proof of its con- 
demnation. Another piece of this writer does not ſeem to have 
met a very favourable reception; for, Mr. Drummond of Haw— 
thornden (Jonſon's friend) informs us, that ** when the play of 
The Silent Woman was firſt acted, there were found verſes, after, 

on the ſtage, againſt him, [the author] concluding, that the 
play was well named, The Sileut Woman, becauſe there was 
never one man to ſay plaudite to it,” Drummond's Works, fol. 
226. 0 | | | | 

u The term, as well as the practice, is ancient, —See the 
epilogue to 7 he Unfortunate Lowers, by Sir W. Davenant, 1643: 

5 * — Our poet — | | 

ks will never wiſh to ſee us thrive, 
lf by an humble epilogue we ftrive 
„To court from you that privilege to-day, 
* Which you fo long have had, to damn a play.“ 


(e 


berdeſi, 
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kerdeſs *, and The Knight of the Burning Pe/!le, written by 
him and Beaumont, underwent the ſame fate. 

It is not eaſy to aſcertain what were the emoluments of a 
ſucceſsful actor in the time of Shakſpeare. They had not then 
annual benefits, as at preſent 2. The performers at each 
theatre ſeem to have ſhared the profits ariſing either from 
each day's exhibition, or from the whole ſeaſon, among 
them*. I think it is not unlikely, that the clear emoluments 


ol the theatre, aſter deducting whatever was appropriated to 


the proprietors of the houſe, were divided into one hundred 
parts, of which the actors had various ſhares, according to 
their rank and merit ®. From Ben Jonſon's Poetaſter, 

| we 


07S. 


* See ante p. 29 (Note v) Verſes addreſſed to Fletcher on his 


Faithful Shepherdeſs. | 
7 See the epiſtle prefixed to the firſt edition of The Knight of 
the Burning Feſile, in 1613. | 
2 Mrs. Barry was the firſt perſon whoſe merit was diſtin- 
guiſned by the indulgence of having an annual benefit-play, 
which was granted to her alone, if I miſtake not, firſt in king 
James's time; and which became not common to others, till the 
diviſion of this company, after the death of king William's queen 
Mary.” Apol. for the Life of Mr. Colley Cibber, p. 96. 
See The PiFure, a tragicomedy, by Maſſinger, 1630: 
Coris, ** How do you like the quality? _ | 
© You had a fooliſh itch to be an ator, 
& And may now ſtrole where you pleaſe, 
Hl. Will you buy my ſhare? 
bd From the following ſtanza in a poem entitled, I would and 
1 would not, by B. N. 1614, five ſhares ſeem to have been 
thought a conſiderable emolument for an actor to gain by his 
I would I were a player, and could act 
As many parts as come upon the ſtage, 
* And in my braine could make a full compact 
Of all that paſſeth betwixt youth and age; 
„That I might have five ſhares in every play, 
And let them laugh that bear the bell away.“ 


The actors were treated with leſs reſpect than at preſent, be- 
ing ſometimes interrupted r their performance, on ac- 


count of ſuppoſed perſonalities; for the ſame author adds — 


And yet I would not; for then do J feare 
elf I ſhould gall ſome gogſe- cap with my ſpeech, b 
' ; | | cc T at 
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we learn, that one of either the performers or pro. 


Prietors had ſeven ſhares and a half ©; but of what integral 


ſum is not mentioned. | 
From the prices of admiſſion into our ancient theatres, 
which have been already mentioned, I imagine, the utmoſt 
that the ſharers of he Globe play-houte could have receiy- 
ed on any one day, was about thirty-five pounds 4. 80 
On | | lately 
& That he would freat, and fume, and chafe, and ſwear, 
& As if ſome flea had bit him by the breech ; 
And in ſome paſſion or ſtrange agonie 
Diſturb both me and all the companie.” 


Jucca. Fare thee well, my honeſt penny - biter: commend 
me to /even ſhares and a half, [T ſuppoſe he means either one of 


the proprietors, or one of the principal actors] and remember to- 


morrow If you lack a ſer7ice, you ſhall play in my name, raf- 


cals; [alluding to the cuſtom of actors calling themſelves the 


erpants of certain noblemen] but you ſhall buy your own cloth, 
and I'Il have Ko. hhares for my countenance.” Poetaſter, 1602, 

Though I have ſuppoied the Globe theatre capable of contain- 
ing ſo many perſons as to produce ſomewhat more than thirty-five 
pounds, twenty pounds was probably eſteemed a conſiderable re- 
ceipt. I know not indeed whether even this is not rather too 
highly rated; for we find the whole company received but half 
that ſum from his majeſty, for the exhibition of a play at court.— 
If, however, we ſuppoſe twenty pounds to have been an ordinary 
receipt; that one half of this ſum belonged to the proprietors, 
and that the other half was divided into one hundred ſhares; the 
player who had five ſhares in each play, received ten ſhillings. 
Mr. Hart and Mr. Kynaſton, both very celebrated actors, had 


but ten ſtüillings a day, each, at the king's theatre in. 168 1. See 


Gildon's Life of Betterton, p. 8. In 1684, when the the duke“ 


and the king's company joined, the profits of acting (we are told 


by C. Cibber) were divided into twenty ſhares, ten of which 
went to the proprietors or patentees, and the other moiety to 
the principal actors, in different diviſions, proportioned to their 


merit. For ſeveral years after the Reſtoration, (another writer 


informs us) every whole barer in Mr. Hart's company got 
1000 F. per annum. Hit. Hiſirion. 1699. But of theſe a 


ſbarers, there were probably not more than two or three, and 
they muſt have been proprietors as well as actors. 


Taylor, the water-poet, ſays, that two play-houſes on the 
Bankſide, tbe ;Ro/e and the Swan, were frequented daily by three 
or four thouſand people. [See ante p. 36, Note, v. e 
then the loweſt number, each of them contained one thouſan 


five hundred perſons. The Globe N as at leaſt as large as mo 
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lately as the year 168 5, Shad well received, by his third day, Vor. I. 
on the repreſentation of The Sguire of Alſatia, 130%. which ppg; Eo“ 
| Downes the prompter ſays was the greateſt receipt that had ENA. 

been ever taken at Drury-Lane play-houle, at ſingle prices ©. 

it appears from the MAT. ot lord Stanhope, treaſurer of 
the chambers to king James I. that the cuſtomary ſum paid 
to John Heminge and his company, for the performance of 

a play at court, was twenty nobles, or ſix pounds thirteen 

ſhillings and four pencef, And Edward Alleyn mentions 

in his Diary, that he once had ſo ſlender an audience in bis 

theatre called the Fortune, that the whole receipts of the 

houſe amounted to no more than three pounds and {ome odd 
ſhillings 8. Os 

Thus ſcanty and meagre were the apparatus and accom- 

WW modations of our ancient theatres, on which thoſe dramas 


| | NOTES. 
of theſe; in the South Frew of London, as it appeared in 1559, 
it is larger than he dan (the Roſe is not there delineated). 
Suppoſing, however, this account of Taylor's to have been ex- 
aggerated, and that e Globe theatre held but one thouſand two 
| hundred perſons, if nine hundred paid ſixpence a-piece, and 
| three hundred one ſhilling each, the produce would be 37 C. 10s. 
The theatre in Black-tryars probably did not produce, on any one 
day, above half that ſum. Each of the modern theatres, in 
Drury Lane and Covent Garden, holds two thouſand three hun- 
dred perſons. | | | 
© Roſes, Anglican. p. 41. 3 5 
| f His majeſty occationally added three pounds fix ſhillings and 
eight pence, by way of bounty. 
| © For this information we are indebted to Mr. Oldys,—See 
Biog. Brit. article Alleyn. vol. I. p. 153. edit. 1778. From 
the Diary of Edward Alleyn, I expected to have learned ſeveral 
p.rticulars relative to the ancient ſtage. But on enquiring for it 
at Dulwich College, I was informed by the gentleman who has at 
| preſent the care of the library there, that this curious hiſtory of 
the private life of the founder, which had been preſerved in the 
College for more than a century, had by the unaccountable ne- 
gligence of ſome former librarian, been loſt within theſe few years. 
In Dulwich College there was likewiſe, formerly, a very valu- 
able collection of old plays, that had been made by Mr. Cart- 
wright, the comedian, (a triend of Edward Alleyn) and bequeath- 
ed by him to the Society. It was, I believe, the firſt collection 
made in England, and contained above five hundred plays, Mr. 
Garrick ſome years ago obtained a few of them, in exchange for 
| ſome other books; being added :0 his large collection, which he 
| has ordered, by his Will, to bz depoſited in the Britiſh Muſeum, 
they are again appropriated to the uſe of the publick, 
OL. I. 
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PeoLtGe. ſo many learned men, and delighted ſo many thouſand ſpec. 
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tators. Yet even then, we are told by a writer of that age, 


* that dramatick poeſy was ſo lively expreſſed and repreſent- 


ed on the publick ſtages and theatres of this city, as Rome 
in the auge of her pomp and glory, never ſaw it better per- 
formed; in reſpect of the action and art, not of the coſt and 


ſumptuouineſs.” 


Of the actors on whom this high encomium is pro- 
nounced, the original performers in our author's plays were 
robably the moſt eminent. The following are the only 
notices that I have met with, relative to them. 


Names of the Original AcToRs inthe Plays of SHAKSPEARE: 
From the Folie 1623. 


WILLIAM SHAEKSPEARE. - 


There is reaſon to believe that he performed the part of 
old Knowell in Every Man in his Humour — Adam in As you 


\ 


lile [t—and the Ghoſt in Hamlet. See Vol. I. p. 302 note ()). 
The following lines in The Scourge of Polly, by John Da- 
vies of Hereford, [no date, but printed about- 1611] 
which the writer 1s pleaſed to call an Epigram, lead me to 
believe that our author likewiſe played Duncan in Macbeib, 
king Henry IV, and king Henry VI; parts which do not 
call for the exertion of any extraordinary theatrical powers: 
« To our Engliſh Terence, Mr. William Shakeſpeare.” 
„ Home ſay, good Will, which I in ſport do fing, | 
„ Hadſt thou not play'd ſome ting parts in ſport, 
Thou hadſt been a companion for a king, 
And been a king among the meaner fort. 
c Some others raile, but raile as they think fit, 
6 Thou haſt no railing but a raigning wit, 
„ And honeſty thou ſow'ſt, which they do reape, 
So to encreaſe their ſtock which they do keepe.” 


NOTE. 


n Sir George Buck. This writer appears to have compoſed a 
treatiſe concerning the Engliſh ftage ; but I know not whether 
it was ever printed. See The Third Univerſity of England, at the 
end of Szowwe's Annals, p. 1082. edit. 1631 : Of this art [the dra- 
matick] have written largely Petrus Vickorius, &e. as it were in 
vaine for me to ſay any thing of the art; beſides, that I have 
written thereof a particular treatiſe.“ If this treatiſe be yet extant, 
it would probably throw much light on the preſent enquiry. | 
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OBSERVATION'S. 


The author of Hiftoria Hiftrionica, 1699, concurs with vor. I. 


Rowe, in ſaying, there was a ſtage - tradition, that Shakſpeare 
was much more celebrated as a poet tban as an actor. Px. 
| | Ricyany BUR BAR. 

appears to have been a tragedian. He is 1 in per- 
ſon, in an old play called The Returne frem Parnaſſus, and 
inſtructs a Cambridge ſeholar how to play the part of King 
Richard III. See alſo biſhop Corbet's Poems, 1648: 

© & For when he would have ſaid, king Richard dy'd, 

And call'd a horſe, a horſe, he Burbags cry'd.” 

He was one of the principal ſharers or proprietors of the 
Globe and Black-fryars play-houſes. In a letter preſerved in 
the Britiſh Muſeum, (M. Harl.-7002,) written in the year 
1613, the actors at the Globe are called Burhage's Company . 
He died, as we learn from Camden, (who ſtyles him alter 
Roſcius,”) in 1619. 

The following character of Bee is given by Flecknoe, 
in his Short Diſcourſe of the Engliſb Stage, 1664: 

„He was a delightful Proteus, ſo wholly transforming 
himſelf into his part, and putting off himſelf with his 
cloaths, as he never (not ſo much as in the tyring- houſe) 
aſſumed himſelf again until the play was done, ie had all the 
parts of an excellent orator, animating bis words with ſpeak- 
ing, and ſpeech with action; his auditors being never more de- 
lighted than when he ſpake, nor more ſorry than when he 
held his peace: yet even then, he was an excellent actor 
ſtill, never falling in his part, when he had done ſpeaking, but 
with his looks and geſture maintaining it ſtill unto the height”: 

JohN HEmINGE 
is ſaid by Roberts the player! to have been a 'tragedian. 


| He does not produce any authority, but probably his aſſer- 


tion was grounded on ſome theatrical tradition. From an 
entry in the Council-books at Whitehall, I find that he was 
manager or Principal proprietor of the Glibe play-houſe be- 
fore the death of queen Elizabeth. He is joined with Sbak- 
9 75 N &c. in the licence granted by king James 


OTE S | 

* In ws 8 Maſyue of Chriſimaſi, 1616, Barking; and He- 
minge are both mentioned as managers: % I could ha“ had 
money enough for him an I would ha' been tempted, and ha' 


let him out by the week to the king's players : Mafter Burbage 


has been ahout and about with me; and ſo has old Mr. Hemigge 
too; they ha' need of him.“ 
i Anfever to Pope, 1729- This writer ſay: 85 that n and 


Condell were printers as well as actors. 
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were firſt exhibited, that have ſince engaged the attention of 


ProLEGo- ſo many learned men, and delighted io many thouſand ſpee- 
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tators. Yet even then, we are told by a writer of that age, 
& that dramatick poeſy was ſo lively expreſſed and repreſent- 
ed on the publick ſtages and theatres of this city, as Rome 
in the auge of her pomp and glory, never ſaw it better per- 
formed ; in reſpect of the action and wh, not of the coſt and 
ſumptuouſneſs.” 


Of the actors on whom this high encomium is pro- 


nounced, the original performers in our author's plays were 
probably the moit eminent. The following are the only 
notices that I have met with, relative to them. 


Names of the Original ACTORS in the Plays of SHAKSPEARE: 2 


From the Ho io 1623. 


WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE, 
There is reaſon to believe that he performed the part of 
old Knotbell in Every Man in bis Humour — Adam in As you 
hte t—and the Ghoſt in Hamlet. See Vol. I. p. 302 note (o). 
The following lines in Tye Sceurge of Folly, by John Da- 
vies Of Hereford, [no date, but printed about 1611] 
which the writer is pleaſed to call an Epigram, lead me to 
believe that our author likewiſe played Duncan in Macbeib, 
king Henry IV, and king Henry VI; parts which do not 
call for the exertion of any extraordinary tacatrical powers: 


« To our Engliſh Terence, Mr. William Shakeſpeare.” 


Some A good Will, which J in ſport do ſing. 
« Hadfſt thou not play'd ſome Ain parts in ſport, 
Thou hadſt been a companion for a king, 
« And been a king among the meaner fort. 
«© Some others raile, but raile as they think fit, 
“ Thou haſt no railing but a raigning wit, 
© And honeſty thou Guy ſt, which they do reape, 
“So to encreate their ſtock which they do keepe.” 


* . 

n Sir George Buck. This writer appears to have compoſed 2 
treatiſe concerning the Engliſh ftage ; but I know not whether 
it was ever printed. See The Third Univerſity of England, at the 
endof Stobe's Annals, p. 1082. edit. 1631: Of this art the dra- 
matick] kave written largely Petrus Vickorius, &c. as it were in 

vaine for me to ſay any thing of the art; beſides, that I have 
written thereof a particular 2. vatiſe,” If this treatiſe be yet extant, 


it would probably throw much light on the preſent enquiry. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


The author of Hifforia Hiftrionica, 1699, concurs with vor. I. 


Rowe, in ſaying, there was a ſtage-tradition, that Shakſpeare 
was much more celebrated as a poet than as an actor. 

| RICHARD BURBAGE 
appears to have been a tragedian. He is introduced in per- 
ſon, in an old play called The Returne from Parnaſſus, and 
inſtructs a Cambridge ſcholar how to play the part of King 
Richard III. See alfo biſhop Corbet's Paems, 1648: 

« For when he would have faid, &ing Richard dy'd, 

«© And call'd a horſe, a harſe, he Burbage cry'd.” | 
He was one of the principal ſharers or proprietors of the 
Globe and Black-fryars play-houſes. In a letter preſerved in 
the Britiſh Muſeum, (MC. Harl. 7002,) written in the year 
1612, the actors at the Globe are called Burhages Company . 
He died, as we learn from Camden, (who ſtyles him * alter 
Roſcius,”) in 1619. | Mb: 

The following character of Burbage is given by Flecknoe, 


in his Short Diſcourſe of the Engliſh Stage, 1664: 


« He was a delightful Proteus, ſo wholly transforming 
himſelf into his part, and putting off himſelf with his 
cloaths, as he never (not ſo much as in the tyring- houle) 
aſſumed himſelf again until the play was done. He had all the 
parts of an excellent orator, animating bis words with ſpeak- 
ing, and ſpeech with action; his auditors being never more de- 
lighted than when he ſpake, nor more ſorry than when he 
held his peace: yet even then, he was an excellent actor 
ſtill, never falling in his part, when he had done ſpeak ing, but 


with his looks and geſture maintaining it ſtill unto the height.“ 


| JohN HeminGE 
is ſaid by Roberts the player! to have been a tragedian. 
He does not produce any authority, but probably his aſſer- 


tion was grounded on ſome theatrical tradition. From an 
entry in the Council-books at Whitehall, I find that he was 


manager or Principal proprictor of the G/obe play-houſe be- 
fore the death of queen Elizabeth. He is joined with Shak- 
ipeare, Burbage, &c. in the licence granted by king James 


In Jonſon's Maſque of Chrifimaſ5, 1616, Burbage and He- 
minge are both mentioned as managers: I could ha' had 
money enough for him an I would ha' been tempted, and ha” 
let him out by the week to the king's players: Mafter Burbage 
has been ahout and about with me; and ſo has old Mr. Heminge 


too; they ha' need of him.“ | 


i Anſeber to Pope, 1729. This writer ſays, that Hemipge and 


Condell were printers as well as actors. 
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vor. I. in 1603; and all the payments made in 1613 by lord Sta?:. 
ProLeGo. bope, treaſurer of the chambers to king James I. on account 
NENA. of plays performed at court in that year, are to“ John He- 
ins- and the reſt of his fellows.“ In 1623, in conjunc- 
tion with Condell and Ford the poet, he publiſhed the firſt 
complete edition of our author's plays; ſoon after which 
time it has been ſuppoſed that he withdrew from the thea- 
tre ; but this is a miſtake. He continued chief director of 
the king's company of comedians till 1629 *, in which year 
he either died or retired from the ſtage. 
| / AUGUSTINE PHIL1Ps. 
This actor is likewiſe named in the licence granted by king 
James in 1603. It appears from Heywood's Apology for 
Actors, printed in 1610, that he was then dead. In an ex- 
traordinary exhibition, entitled The Seven Deadly Sins, (of 
which an account will be given hereafter) he repreſented 
 Sardanapalus. I have not been able to learn what parts he per- 
formed in our author's plays; but believe that he was in the 
ſame claſs as Kempe, and Armine; for he appears, like the 
former of theſe players, to have publiſhed a ludicrous metrical 
piece, which was entered on the Stationers' books in 1595, 
e 8 1 was entitled The Jigg of the Slippers. 
WILLIAM Kemee 
was the ſucceſſor of Tarleton. Here I muſt needs re- 
member Tarleton, (ſays Heywood, in his Apslegy for Aetors,) 
in his time gracious with the queen his ſoveraigne, and in 
the people's general applauſe ; whom ſucceeded Will. Kenpr, 
as well in the favour of her majeltie, as in the opinion 
and good thoughts of. the general audience.” From the 
quarto editions of ſome of our author's plays, we learn that 
he was the original performer of Dogberry in Much 44 
about Nothing, and of Peter in Romeo and Fulizt. From an 


old comedy called The Returne from Parnaſſus, we may col- h 
lect, that he was the original Juſtice Shallow; and the con- 
temporary writers inform us that he uſually acted the d 
part of a Clown; in which character he was celebrated tor a 
his extemporal wit *, Launcelot in the Merchant of Ties, - 

i * | 
NOTE Ss. | 
_ * Extracts from the Warrant-bookt of the earl of Pembroke 
and Montgomery, lord chamberlain ef the W to king 1 


Charles I. poſt, p. 38g. 
K dee The Antipodes, by Woche; 16382 
you, Sir, are incorrigible and 


& Take licence to yourſelf to add unto 
+ Ws Your parts your own free fancy, &c.“ 


„That 


% V A TTIHEONAE - "of 
and Touchſtone in As you lige It, were ES. performed vor. I. 


by this comedian. 


He was an author as well as an actor!. Pol Eo: 


MENA. 


Trnomas Pops. 
This aCtor likewiſe performed the part of a Clown a. He 
died before 1610. 
SGEORCE BRYAN 
J have not been able to gain any intelligence concerning this 
performer, except, that in the exhibition of The Seven Deudly 
Sins, he repreſented the Earl of Warwick. 


HENRY ConDELL 
is id by Roberts the player to have been a comedian; but 
he does not mention any other authority but ſtage-tradition, 
From his having, in conjunction with Heminge, publiſh- 


ed Shakſpeare's plays, and from the notice taken of him in 


our author's Will, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that he was one 
of the proprietors of the Globe and Black-fryars theatres. 

In Webiter's Dutcheſs of Milfy, he acted the part of the 
Cardinal, | 

WiLLIAM SLY 

was joined with Shakſpeare, &c. in the licence granted in 
1603.—He is introduced, perſonally, in the induction to 
Mariton's Malecontent, 1604, and from his there uſing an 
affected phraſe of Oirick's in Hamlet, we may collect that 
he performed that part. He died Velen the year 1610 % 


NOTES. 


That is a way, my lord, has been allow'd 
&© On elder ſtages, to move mirth and laughter.“ 
es in the days of Zorlton and of Kempe, 
% Before the ſtage was purg'd from barbariſm.“ 

The character of the Clown as performed by Kempe, ſeems to 
have reſembled the Harlequin ot the preſent Italian comedy. 

i dee 7%e Returue from Parnaſſus, a comedy, 1606: In- 
deed, M. Kempe, you are very famous, but that is as well for 
oe in print as your part in cue.” Kempe's New Jigge of the 
Kitchen-jiuff Woman was entered on the books ot the Stationers' 


Company „in 1595» 


* — u hat meanes Singer then, 


* And Pope, the clowne, to ſpeak fo booriſh, when 
They countertaite the clownes upon the ſtage ?“ 
Humour's Ordinarie, where a man may be verie merie and exceeds 
ing well uſed for his fixpence. (No date.) 
n Heywood's Apol. for Aftors. 
Abol. for Actors. 
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vol. I. in 1603; and all the payments made in 1613 by lord Stali- 
ProLEeGo. hope, treaſurer of the chambers to king James I. on account 
MEya. of plays performed at court in that year, are to John He: 
— inge and the reſt of his fellows.“ In 1623, in conjunc- 
tion with Condell and Ford the poet, he publiſhed the firſt 
complete edition of our author's plays; ſoon after which 
time it has been ſuppoſed that he withdrew from the thea- 
tre; but this is a miſtake. He continued chief director of 
the king's company of comedians till 1629 *, in which year 
he either died or retired from the ſtage. | 
: / AUGUSTINE PHiIL1Ps. | 
This actor i 1s likewiſc named in the licence granted by king 
James in 1603. It appears from Heywood's Apology for 
Actors, printed in 1610, that he was then dead. In an ex- 
traordinary exhibition, entitled The Seven Deadly Sins, (of 
which an account will be given hereafter) he repreſented 
Sardanapalus. I have not been able to learn what parts he per- 
formed in our author's plays; but believe that he was in the 
ſame claſs as Kempe, and Armine; for he appears, like the 
ſormer of theſe players, to have publiſhed a ludicrous metrical 
piece, which was entered on the Stationers* books in 1595. 
Philips' 5 provuction was entitled The Jigg of the Slippers. 
WIIITIAM KemePeE 


| | Was the ſucceſlor of Tarleton. Here I muſt needs re- 
member Tarleton, (ſays Heywood, in his Apalegy for Actors, 
| in his time gracious with the queen his ſoveraigne, and in 
the people's general applauſe ; whom ſucceeded Will. Kemp, 

as well in the favour of her majeſtie, as in the opinion 

and good thoughts of. the general audience.” From the 

quarto editions of ſome of our author's plays, we learn that 

| he was the original performer of Dogberry in Much Ads 

about Nothing, and of Peter in Romeo and Juliet. From an 

old comedy called The Returne from Parnaſſus, we may col- 

te, that he was the original Juſtice Shallow; and the con- 

temporary writers inform us that he uſually acted the 

part of a Clown; in which character he was celebrated for 


his extemporal wit *, Launcelot in the en of Venice, 
hey and 


. 


NOTES. 
* ExtraQts from the Warrant-book of the earl of Pembroke 
and Montgomery, lord chamberlain of the honſhold to king ; 
Charles I. poſt, p. 38g. 4 


* See The Antipodes, by Frome: 1638: 
3 you, Sir, are incorrigible and 


& Take licence to yourſelf to add unto 
6 Your parts your own tree fancy, &c.“ 


44 rn. That 


OVER VATIONS 


and Touchſtone in As you life It, were probably performed vor. I. 


by this comedian. 
He was an author as well as an actor I 


THOMAS Pope. 
This actor likewiſe performed the part of a Clown =, Me 
died before 1610. 1 
| GEORGE BRYAN, 
] have not been able to gain any intelligence concerning this 
performer, except, that in the exhibition of The Seven Deadly 
Sins, he e the Earl of Warwick. 


HENRY CONDELL 

is ſaid by Roberts the player to have been a comedian ; but 
he does not mention any other authority but ſtage-tradition, 
From his having, in conjunction with Heminge, publiſh- 
ed Shakſpeare's plays, and from the notice taken of him in 
our author's Will, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that he was one 
of the proprietors of the Glabe and Black-fryars theatres. 

In Webſter's Dutcheſs of Mulfy, he acted the part of the 


Cardinal. 


WILLIAM SLY 
was joined with Shakfpeare, &c. in the licence granted in 
1603.,—He is introduced, perſonally, in the induction to 
Mariton's Malecontent, 1604, and from his there uſing an 
affected phraie of Oirick's in Hamlet, we may collect that 
he performed that part. He died before the year 1610 5. 


E. 


That is a way, my lord, has been allow d 

4 On elder ſtages, to move mirth and laughter.“ 

Yes in the days of Torlton and of Kempe, 
„ Before the ſtage was purg'd from barbariſm. 

- Tha character of the Clown as performed by Kempe, ſeems to 
have reſembled the Harlequin of the preſent Italian comedy, 

' dee The Returne from Parnaſjus, a comedy, 1606: In- 
deed, M. Kempe, you are very tamous, but that is as well for 
workes in print as your part in cue.“ Kempe's New Jigge of the 
Kitchen-fiuff Woman was entered on the books of the Stationers' 


| Company, in 1595: 


u hat meanes Singer then, 


* And Pope, the clowne, to ſpeak fo booriſh, when 
They counterfaite the clownes upon the ſtage ?“ 
Humour's Ordinarie, where a man may be verie merie and exceeds 
ing well uſed for his fiapence. (No date.) 
n Heywood's Apol. for Actors. 
9 Abol. for Actors. 
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RICHARD CoWLEY 


' ProLEGo. àppears to have been an actor of a low claſs, having per- 
MENa, formed the part of Verges in Much Ado about Nothing. | 


Joun Lowin 
was a principal performer in theſe plays. If tradition may be 
credited, he was the original Falſtaff P. He is ſaid by Roberts 


the player to have alſo performed king Henry VIII. and 


| Hamlet; but with reſpect to the latter, he ſeems to have miſ- 


taken ; for it appears from more ancient writers, that Joſeph 
Taylor was the original performer of that character % _ 

Lowin is introduced, in perſon, in the induction to Marſ- 
ton's Malecontent, printed in 1604; and he and Taylor are 
mentioned in a copy of verſes, written about the year 1629, 


Toon after the appearance of Jonſon's Magnetic, Lady, as the 


two moſt celebrated aCtors of that time : 


«© Let Lowin ceaſe, and Taylor ſcorn to touch 
The loathed ſtage, for thou haſt made it ſuch.” 


Beſides the parts already mentioned, this actor repreſented 
the following characters — Moroſe, in The Silent Noman— 
Volpone in The Fox — Mammon in The Alebymiſl — Melan- 
tius in The Maid's Tragedy — Aubrey in The Bloody Brother — 
Boſola in The Dutche/s of Malfy — Jacomo in The Deſerving 


Favourite—Evbulus in Maſſinger's P:#ure—Domitian in 


Type Raman Acer and Belleur in The Wild Gooſe Chace. 


After the ſuppreſſion of the theatres, he became very poor. 
In 1653, in conjunction with Joſeph Taylor, he publiſhed 
Fletcher's comedy called 7he WMiid Gooſe Chace, for bread ; 
and in his latter years, he kept an inn (The Three Prdgeons) 
at Brentford, where he died ſome time before the Reſtora- 
tion, very old *, There is a picture of him, either in the 
Aſhmole Muſeum, or in the Picture- Gallery, at Oxford. 

SAMUEL CRoOss. | 
This actor was probably dead before the year 1600; for 
Heywood, who had himſelf written for the ſtage before that 
time, ſays he had never ſeen him. 

ALEXANDER COOKE. — 
From The Platt of the Seven Deadly Sinns, it appears that 
this actor was the principal ſtage-heroine. Be acted ſome 
woman's part in Jonſon's Sejanus, and in The Fox; and, we 

5 NOTE.S. 

P See Wright's Hag. Hiftrion. 1699. 

* Hifi. Hiſir. and Roſc. Anglican, 

H. Hifirion. | 


may 


— 


O BEER VAT 10 NS 


may preſume, performed all the principal female chatacters 


in our author's plays, | 
SAMUEL GIiLBURNE. Unknown. 


ROBERT ARMIN 
was alive in I611, ſome verſes having been addteſſed to him 


in that year by John Davies of Hereford ; from which he ap- 


| pears to have occaſionally performed the part of the Fool or 
Clown in Shak(ſpeare's plays“. 


He was author of a comedy called The Two Maides of 


More-clacke, 1609. — A book likewiſe, called 4 Ne/t of Nin- 
nies ſimply of themſelves, with compound, by Robert Armin, 
was. publiſhed in 1608. And at Stationers* Hall was 
entered in the ſame year, “a book called Phantaſm the Italian 
Taylor and bis Boy, made by Mr. Armin, ſervant to his 
majeſty.” | | 

Mr. Oldys, in his Mſ. notes on Langbaine, ſays, that 
« Armin was an apprentice at fitſt to a goldſmith in Lombard- 
Street.” He adds, that “' the means of his becoming a 
player is recorded in Tarleton's jeſts printed in 1611, where 
it appears, this *prentice going often to a tavern in Grace- 
church-Street, to dun the keeper thereof, who was a debtor 
to his maſter, Tarleton, who of the maſter of that tavern 
was now only a lodger in it, ſaw ſome verſes written by Ar- 
min on the wainſcot, upon his maſter's ſaid debtor, whoſe 
name was Charles Tar'eton, and liked them fo well, that he 
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wrote others under them, prophecying, that as he was, ſo 


Armin ſhould be: therefore, calls him his adopted ſon, to 
wear the Clown's ſuit after him. And fo it fell out, for the 
boy was ſo pleaſed with what Tarleton had written of him, 
ſo reſpected his perſon, ſo frequented his plays, and ſo 
learned his humour and manners, that from his private prac- 

tice he came to publick playing his parts; that he was in 
great repute for the fame at the Globe at the Bank-ſide, &c, 
all the former part of king James's reign.” _ 


* See The Scourge of Folly, printed about 1611 : 


* To honeſt gameſome Robert Armine, ; 
«© Who tickles the ſpleene like a harmleſs vermin,” 


„% Armine, what ſhall I ſay of thee, but this, 

© Thou art a fool and knave—both ?—fie, I miſs, 

„ And wrong thee much; fith thou indeed art neither, 
Although in /hexv thou play'ft both together.“ 
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WILLIAM OsSTLER. 


| PrRoLEG0- had been one of the children of the Chapel; and 1s Gai to 


MENA. 


have performed womens” parts. In Davies's Scourge of Folly, 
there are ſome verſes addreſſed to him with this title: To 
the Roſcius of theſe times, William Oſtler.“ He acted An- 
tonio in Webſter's Dutcheſs of He. 
NaTaan. FIELD. 
oHN UNDERWOOD. 


1 Both theſe actors had been children of the chapel “*, and pro- 


bably performed female parts. Field, when he became too 
manly to repreſent the characters of women, played the 


patt of Buſy 4 Ambeis in Chapman's play of that name, 
From the preface prefixed to it, it appears that he was dead 
in 1641. He was the author of two comedies, called 4 Ne. 
man is a Meatber-coct, and Amends for Ladies; and he af- 


ſiſted Maſſinger in writing 7% Fatal Dowry. 


Underwood acted B in The Dutcheſs of Mally. 
NicHOLAS TooOLEY 


ated Foroboſco in The Dutchefs of Matfy. From the Platt 
of the Seven Deadly Sinns, it appears, that he ſometimes te— 


Preſented female characters. 
WILLIA N! ECCLESTONE. 


No ancient piece (chat L have ſeen) contains any memorial of 


this actor, 
inen TAYLOR 


appears from ſome verſes already cited, to have been a cele- 


brated actor. According to Downes the prompter, he was 
inſtructed by Sbakſpcare to play Hamlet; and Wright in his 
Hijtoria Hiſirtonica, fays, ** He performed that part incom- 
Parably well.” From the remembrance of hig performance 
of Hamlet, Sir William D'Avenant is faid to have conveyed 
his inſtructions to Mr, Betterton. 1 aylor likewiſe played 
Tago. He alſo performed True-wit in The Silent Foman, 
and Face in The Alchymifi*. He repreſented Ferdinand in 
The Dutchsjs of Malfy, after the death of Burbage. he 


. acted Matthias in 7% Pidlure, by Mallinger; Paris in 


The Raman Actor ; the Duke in Carlell's Deſerving Fu- 
vourite; Rollo in Te Bloody Brotber; and, Mirabel in 77 
Mild Gooſe Chaſe. 

He died at Richmond in Surry, ſome time after the year 


1653. en buried there. 


| "NOTES. 
* See Cyathia's Revels, $600, in which they both acted, 


© Hi; IT FI: Arion, 
Be 
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He is ſaid by ſome to have painted the only original pic- Vor. I. 
ture of Shakſpeare now extant, in the poſſeſſion of the duke Peorroo- 


of Chandos. By others, Burbage is reported to have been uENA. 


the painter. 
ROBERT BENPIELD 


appears to have been a ſecond-rate actor. He performed 


Antonio in The Dutcheſs of Malfy, after the death of Oſtler. 


He alſo acted the part of the King in The Deſerving Favourite; 


ladiſlaus in The Picture; Junius Ruſticus in The Roman 


alors; and De-gard in The Mild Gooſe Chaſe. | 

He was alive in 1647, being one of the players who 
fizned the dedication to the folio edition of Fletcher's plays, 
publiſhed in that year. | | 
| RoBERT GoUGHE. 


his actor probably performed female characters. In The 
Seen Deadly Sins, he played Aſpatia. 


RICHARD RoBI NSON 


4 is ſaid by Wright to have been a comedian. He acted 
nin jonſon's Catiline in 1611; and, it ſhould ſeem from a 


paſſage in The Devil is an Aſs, [act II. ſc. viii. ] 1616, that at 
that time he uſually repreſented female characters. I have not 
Jearned what parts in our author's plays were performed by 
this actor. In The Deſerving Favourite, he played Orſinio; 
and in The Mild Gooſe Chaſe La-Caſtre. In Maſſinger's Ro- 


man Actor, he performed ZEſopus ; and in The Dutcheſs of 


Malfy, after the death of Condell, he played the Cardinal. 
Hart, the celebrated actor, was originally his boy or appren- 
tice. Robinſon was alive in 1647, his name being ſigned, 
with ſeveral others, to the dedication prefixed to the firſt 
folio edition of Fletcher's plays. In the civil wars he ſerved 
in the king's army, and was killed in an engagement, by 


W Harriſon, who was aſterwards hanged at Charing-Croſs. 
Harriſon refuſed him quarter, after he had laid down his 


arms, and ſhot him in the head, ſaying at the ſame time, 


; “ Curied is he that doth the work of the Lord negli- 
W gently n.“ 


JoHN SHANKE 


vas, according to Wright, a comedian. He was but in 


a low claſs, having performed the part of the Curate in 
letcher's Scor»ful Lady, and that of Hillario (a ſervant) in 


| The Faid Gb Coaſe, 


5 NOTE. 
Hg. H. frion, 3 
Jona 


vor. I. ' Jonn Rice. | 
ProLEGo- The only information I have met with concerning this player, 
MENA, is, that he performed the Marquis of Peſcara, an inconſi- 


a derable part in Webſter's Dutcheſs of Maljy. 


The foregoing liſt is ſaid, in the firſt folio, to contain the 
names of the principal actors in theſe plays. = 
Beſides theſe, we know that * Milſan played an inſig- 
ficant part in Much Ado about Nothing; but it was not this 
| performer who was celebrated by Meres for learning and ex- 
temporal witte, Cas Mr. Steevens imagined—See vol. I, 
p. 233, Prolegomena] but one Thomas Wilſon v. _ 
; Gabriel was likewiſe an inferior actor, as appears from 
the old editions of the third part of K. Henry VI. See the | 
firſt folio, p. 150, where we find © enter Gabriel.” The 
quartos here read, Enter a meſſenger.” 
1 Sinkler or Sinklo, was likewiſe a player of the ſame 
claſs *. | | 
With reſpeCt to Edward Alleyn, who, according to Lang- 
baine, was an ornament to Black-fryars, Wright, who 
ſeems to have been better acquainted with the ancient ſtage, 
ſays, © he had never heard that Alleyn acted there.“ 


To this ſhort account of the original actors in Shak- 

ſpeare's plays, I ſhall ſubjoin a tranſcript of a very curious 

paper now in my poſſeſſion, entitled, The Platt of the Secound 

Parte of the Seven Deadlie Sinns, as it ferves in ſome mea- e 

| ſure to mark the various degrees of conſequence of ſeveral Mer 
0 of theſe perſormers. _ | 5 
| The piece entitled The Seven Deadly Sins, in two parts, Mea 
(of one of which the annexed paper contains the outlines) Me 


-x was written by Tarleton the comedian . From the man- 
| net 
| NOTE Ss. Wt 
| | | : = WW = 0 
| Stowe's Annals, p. 697, edit. 1615.—Among the twelve 7 
| players who were ſworn the queen's ſervants in 1583, ** wer rod 

two rare men, Viz. Thomas Wilſon for a quicke delicate, refine Mi a 


extemporal witte, and Richard Tarleton, for a wondrous pleni Wis þ 
full pleafant extemporall witt.”? | Z 

* In The Third Part of K. Henry VI. act III. fc. i. (H 
folio) the following ſtage- direction is found: Enter Silo and WIſo 


| Humphrey: — In the quarto : Enter /avo heepers.” = 
1 v See Four Letters and certain Sonnets, [by Gabriel Harvey] 7, 
| 1592, P. *9 


| — doubtleſs it will prove ſome dainty deviſe, quan 7 
j : contr:vel 


04S ERkVvVATIroOnsG 


ner in which it is mentioned by Gabriel Harvey, his con- vor. I. 

temporary, It appears to have been a new and unexampled por Edo. 
ſpecies of dramatick exhibition. He expreſsly calls it a play. mena. 
| think it probable, that it was firſt produced ſoon after a vio ———— 


ent attack had been made againſt the ſtage. Several invec- 


tives againſt plays were publiſhed in the latter part of the 


I reign of queen Elizabeth. It ſeems to have been the pur- 


pole of the author of this exhibition, to concenter in one per- 


W ormance the principal ſubjects of the ſerious drama, and to 
Nerdbibit at one view thoſe uſes to which it might be applied 
W with advantage. That theſe Seven Deadly Sins, as they are 
Where called, were eſteemed the principal ſubjects of tragedy, 
may appear from the following words of Heywood, who, 
Win bis Apology for Actors, introduces Melpomene thus ſpeaking : 


« Have I not whipt vice with a ſcourge of ſteele, 
« Unmaſkt ſterne Murther, ſham'd laſcivious LA, 
« Pluckt off the viſar from grimme treaſon's face, 


And made the ſunne point at their ugly finnes ? 


« Hath not this powerful hand tam'd fiery Rage, 
„ Kill d poyſonous Envy with her own keene darts, 


NOTES. 


Weontrived by way of humble ſupplication to the high and mightie 
Wrince of darknefle ; not dunſically botched up, but right formally 


oecd, according to the ſtile and tenour of Tarleton's prefident, 
is famous play of the Seaven Deadly Sinnes; which moſt dealy 


f. deadly] but lively playe I might have ſeen im London, and was 
erie gently invited thereunto at Oxford by Tarleton himſelte ; 
WD! whom I merrily demaunding, which of the ſeaven was his own 
Wcadlic ſinne, he bluntly anſwered, after this manner; By G— 
he linne of other gentlemen, lechery.” Tarleton's Repentance 
is Farewell to his Frendes in his Sickneſs, a little before his 
all,“ was entered on the Stationers? books in October 1589; fo 
Wat the play of Te Seven Deadly Sins muſt have been produced 
or before that year, | 

Le Sever Deadly Sins had been very early perſonified, and in- 
oduced by Dunbar, a Scottiſh writer, (who flouriſhed about 14 70) 


a poem entitled The Daunce. In this piece they are deſcribed 


preſenting a maſk or mummery, with the neweſt gambols juſt 
"ported from France. In an anonymous poem called The Xa- 
a, of Shepherds, printed by Wynkyn de Worde, 1497, are 
0 deſeribed the Seven Yi/fons, or the puniſhments in hell of 
Seven Deadly Sins, See Warton's Hi. of Eng. Poetry, II. 
| 977 272. ws 
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Johx Rice. 


' ProLEGo- The only information I have met with concerning this player, 


MENA, 


ficant part in Much Ado about 


is, that he performed the Marquis of Peſcara, an inconſi- 


derable part in Webſter's Dutcheſs of Maljy. 


The foregoing liſt is ſaid, in the firſt folio, to contain the 
names of the principal actors in theſe plays. ; 

Beſides theſe, we know that 2 Milſen played an inſig- 

othing ; but it was not this 

performer who was celebrated by Meres for learning and ex- 


temporal witte, Cas Mr. Steevens imagined—See vol. I, 
p. 233, Prolegomena] but one Thomas Wilſon v. 


Gabriel was likewiſe an inferior actor, as appears from 
the old editions of the third part of K. Henry Vl. See the 
firſt folio, p. 150, where we find © enter Gabriel.” The 
quartos here read. Enter a meſſenger” 

Sinkler or Sinklo, was likewiſe a player of the ſame 
Claſs *. | 

With reſpect to Edward Alleyn, who, according to Lang- 
baine, was an ornament to Black-fryars, Wright, who 
ſeems to have been better acquainted with the ancient ſtage, 


ſays, © he had never heard that Alleyn acted there.“ 


To this ſhort account of the original actors in Shak- 


_ Tpeare's plays, I ſhall ſubjoin a tranſcript of a very curious 


paper now in my poſſeſſion, entitled, The Platt of the Secound 
Parte of the Seven Deadlie Sinns, as it ferves in ſome mea- 
ſure to mark the various degrees of conſequence of ſeveral 
of theſe perſormers. | | 

The piece entitled The Seven Deadly Sins, in two parts, 
(of one of which the annexed paper contains the outlines) 


was written by Tarleton the comedian J. From the man- 
| | | mer - 


NOTES. 
Stowe's Annals, p. 697, edit. 1615.—Among the twelve 


players who were ſworn the queen's ſervants in 4583, © were 


two rare men, viz. Thomas Wilſon for a quicke delicate, refined 
extemporal witte, and Richard Tarleton, 2 a wondrous plenti- 
full pleaſant extemporall witt.”? | 1 | 
* In The Third Part of K. Henry VI. act III. fc. i. (firit 
folio) the following ſtage- direction is found: Enter Sinklo and 
Humphrey: In the quarto : Enter /avo heepers,” 
See Four Letters and certain Sonnets, [by Gabriel Harvey] 
1592, p. 9. | | | 
. Joubtleſs it will prove ſome dainty deviſe, queintly 
| 5 i | | _ contrived 
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ner in which it is mentioned by Gabriel Harvey, his con- Vor. L 
temporary, it appears to have been a new and unexampled pg, g. 
ſpecies of dramatick exhibition. He expreſsly calls it a play. MN A. 
I think it probable, that it was firſt produced ſoon after a vio- ————— 


jent attack had been made againſt the ſtage. Several invec- 
tives againſt plays were publiſhed in the latter part of the 
reign of queen Elizabeth. It feems to have been the pur- 
poſe of the author of this exhibition, to concenter in one per- 
formance the principal ſubjects of the ſerious drama, and to 
exhibit at one view thoſe uſes to which it might be applied 
with advantage. That theſe Seven Deadly Sins, as they are 
here called, were eſteemed the principal ſubjects of tragedy, 
may appear from the following words of Heywood, who, 
in his Apology for Actors, introduces Melpomene thus ſpeaking : 


« Have I not whipt vice with a ſcourge of ſteele, 

« Unmaſkt ſterne Murther, ſham'd laſcivious Luft, 
« Pluckt off the viſar from grimme treaſon's face, 

6 And made the ſunne point at their ugly finnes ? 

« Hath not this powerful hand tam'd fiery Rage, 

„ Kill'd poyſonous Envy with her own keene darts, 


NOTES. 


| contrived by way of humble ſupplication to the high and mightie 


Prince of darkneſſe; not dunſically botched up, but right formally 
conveyed, according to the ſtile and tenour of Tarleton's prefdent, 
his famous play of the Seaven Deadly Sinnes; which moſt dealy 
f. deadly] but lively playe I might have ſeen in London, and was 
verie gently invited thereunto at Oxford by Tarleton himſelfe; 
of whom I merrily demaunding, which of the ſeaven was his own 
deadlie finne, he bluntly anſwered, after this manner; By G— 
the ſinne of other gentlemen, lechery.” Tarleton's Repentance 
and his Farewell to his Frendes in his Sickneſs, a little before his 
death,” was entered on the Stationers? books in October 1589; fo 
that the play of The Seven Deadly Sins muſt have been produced 
11 or before that year, | 

The Seven Deadly Sins had been very early perſonified, and in- 
troduced by Dunbar, a Scottiſh writer, (who flouriſhed about 1 470) 
in a poem entitled The Daunce. In this piece they are deſcribed 
as preſenting a maſk or mummery, with the neweſt gambols juſt 
unported from France. In an anonymous poem called The Ka- 
lendar of Shepherds, printed by Wynkyn de Worde, 1497, are 
alſo deſcribed the Seven Viſſons, or the puniſhments in hell of 
The Seven Deadly Sins, See Warton's Hi. of Eng. Poetry, II. 
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Vorl. IJ. © Choak'd up the covetous mouth with moulten gold, 
ProLEGo» © Burſt the vaſt wombe of eating Gluttony, ; 
MENA. _* And drown'd the drunkard's gall in juice of grapes? 
— Il have lhew'd Pride his picture on a ſtage, 
Layde ope the ugly ſhapes his ſteel-glaſſe hid, 
And made him paſle thence meekely—” _ 


As a very full and fatisfactory account of the exhibition 
deſcribed in this ancient fragment, by Mr. Steevens, will be 
found in the following pages, it is unneceſſary to add any 
thing upon the ſubject. — What dramas were repreſented in 
the fit part of the Sever Deadly Sins, we can now only con- 
jecture, as probably the Plat of that piece is long ſince de. 
ſtroyed. The ill conſequences of Rage, I ſuppoie, were in- 
culcated by the exhibition of Alexanger and the death of C;- 
tus, on which ſubject, it appears there was an ancient play *, 
Some fcenes from the drama of Maas were probably intro- 
duced to exhibit the odiouſneſs and folly of Avarice. Lel- 
ſons agaiuſt Pride and ambition were perhaps furniſhed, ei- 
ther by the play of Ninus and Semiramis, or by a piece 
ſormed on the ſtory of Phaeton®: And Gluttony, we may 
ſuppole, was rendered odious in the perſon of Heliogabalus. 


MALONE. 


NOTES. 


2 If we preſent a foreign hiſtory, the ſubject is ſo intended, 
that in the lives of Romans, Grecians, or others, the vertues of 
our countrymen are extolled, or their vices reproved. — We pre- 
ſent Alexander killing his friend in his rage, to reprove ra//eſs ; 

| Mydas choked with gold, to tax covetouſurſs ; Nero againſt tyranny, 

Sardanapalus ayainit luxury, Ninusagainſt ambition.” — Hey wocd's 
Apol. for Attors, 1610. mY | 

2 Sec the foregoing note. | | 

b The Tragedy of Ninus and Semiramis, the firff Monarchs of the 
World, was entered on the Stationers? books, May 10, 1595. See 
alſo note ?. | | | 

© There appears to have been an antient play on this ſubject. 
% Art thou prozd* Our ſcene preſents thee with the fall of Phar- 
ton; Narciſtus pining in the love of his ſhadow ; ambitious Ha- 
man now calling himſelf a god, and by and by thruſt headlong 
among the devils.” Pride and ambition ſeem to have been uſed. 
as ly noymous terms. pol. for Actors. | 


This 


Enter Giraldus Phroneſius Aſpatia Pompeia 
Rodope. R. Cowly. Th. Goodale. R. Go. Ned. 
Nick. | 


—— 


\ Enter Sardinapalus Arbactus Nicanor and 
Captaines marching. Mr. Philipps. Mr. Pope. R. 
Pa. Kit. J. Sincler. ] Holland. 


Enter a Captaine with Aſpatia and the Ladies. 
Kitt. | ; | 


The word Platt ſeems to have been uſed here in 
the ſenſe of platform. See Sir John Oldcafile, 1600 : 


lord, | 


Each ſeverally ſubſcribed to the ſame.” 
I is ſtill uſed at the theatres, in the ſame ſenſe, M ALONE. 


2 The part of Vill Foole (an appellation that perhaps 


took its riſe from Vill. Summers, fool to king Henry 


VIII.) was, probably, performed originally by Tarleton, 


the writer of this piece. In the preſent plat it appears 


to have been repreſented by another actor. This pa- 
per, therefore, it is to be preſumed, was not written out 
before 1589, in which year .Tarleton died. All the 
other characters, however, might have been repreſented 
by the actors here enumerated, before Tarleton's death. 


If the perſon who in this plat is diſtinguiſhed by his | 


Chriſtian name only [Will], was our author, as ſeems 
probable, this circumſtance may aſſiſt us in our con- 


jectures concerning the time of his firſt introduction 
to the theatre. Itys, whom I ſuppoſe him to have re- 
preſented, was, according to the fable, but twelve years 
old, when he was murdered by his mother. In the 
preſent exhibition the author might not think it neceſſary 
to follow the mythological ſtory ſo exactly. If Itys was re- 


_ preſented by a young man, it was probably thought 


ſufficient. According to Mr. Rowe, Shakſpeare's ac- 
quaintance with the ſtage began a few years after he 
was married, perhaps about the year 1585, Suppoling 
that he continued in the theatre for a year or two, in 
obſcurity, in 1587, (being then twenty-three years old) 
he might with ſufficient propriety have repreſented the 
character of Itys, with whoſe ſuppoſed age, it is proba- 


ble, few of the audience were preciſely acquainted. 


Shakſpeare, being once in poſſeſſion of the part, might 
have continued to act it, to the period when the above 


plat is ſuppoſed to have been written out. | 
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rex his Corowne. he draws his weapon. The 
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CThe Platt ' of the Secou 
the Seven Deadlie £ 


A tent being plaſt on the ſtage for Henry | 


the Sixt. He in it aſleepe. To him the Lieutenant, 
2 Purcevant, R. Cowley 
R Pollant. to them Pride, Gluttony, Wrath and 


Covetouſnes at one dore. at another dore Envie, | 


Sloth and Lechery. The three put back the foure | 


and ſo exeunt. 


Henry awaking Enter a Keeper Sincler, 


to him a Servaunt T. Belt. To him Lidgate, & 
Exit. then enter againe, Then| 


the Keeper 
Envy paſſeth over the ſtag. Lidgate ſpeakes. 


A Senitt. Dumb Show. —_ 
Enter King Gorboduk wth, 2 Counſailers. R. 


—_ 


Burbadg Mr Brian Th. Goodale. The Queene with 
Ferrex and Porrex and ſom attendaunts follow. | 


Saunder. W. Sly. Harry. J Duke. Kitt. RY Pallant. 

J Holland. After Gorboduk hath consulted with 
his lords he brings his 2 ſonns to to ſeverall ſeates. 
They enving on on other Ferrex offers to take Po- 


King Queene and Lords ſtep between them. They 


thruſt them away and menaſing ech other exit. | 


The Queene and Lords depart hevilie. Lidgate 
ſpeaks. I : 


* 


Enter Ferrex crownd with drum & coulers and“ 


ſoldiers one way. Harry. Kitt. R. Cowley John 
Duke. to them at another dore Porrex drum & 
collors & ſoldiers. W. Sly. R Pallant. John Sincler. 
J. Holland. 5 ; 


* 


Enter queene with 2 counſailors Mr Brian Tho. 


Gocodale. to them Ferrex and Porrex ſeveral waies | 


with drums and powers, Gorboduk entering in the 
midſt between. Henry ſpeaks. 


— OO 


Alarum with excurtions. After Lidgate ſpeakes. 


Enter Ferrex & Porrex ſeverally Gorboduk ſtill 


following them. Lucius & Damaſus Mr Bry T. 


Good. 


3 


* 


Enter Ferrex at one dore. Porrex at another. 
The fight. Ferrex is ſlayne. To them Videna 


Jo Duke, & 1 Warder, 


the Queene. to her Damaſus. to him Lucius. 


—— 


2 
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| Mefler 
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: | : | 4 To face page 60, 
Secound Parte of TY 
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| | Lidgat ſpeake. | 


Coen > 


J. Sinc. 


Enter Nicanor wth, other Captaines R. Pall. J. 


Sincler. Kitt. J. Holland. R. Cowly.- to them 
Arbactus Mr Pope. to him Will Foole * J. Duke. to 


him Rodopeie Ned. to her Sardanapalus like a 
woman wth, Aſpatia Rodope Pompeia Will. Foole, 
to them Arbactus & 3 muſitions Mr Pope J. 


| Sincler. Vincent. R Cowley. to them Nicanor and 


others R. P. Kitt, 


——ñ ͤ 


Enter Sardanapa. wth, the Ladies. to them a 


Meſſenger Tho Goodale. to him Will Foole 


running, Alarum. 


Enter Arbactus purſuing Sardanapalus, and 
the Ladies fly. After enter Sarda. with as many 
jewels robes and gold as he can cary. 


| alarum. | 


Enter ArbaCtus Nicanor and the other Captains: 
in triumph. Mr Pope R. Pa. Kitt. J. Holl. R. Cow. 


a 


Henry ſpeakes and Lidgate. Lechery paſſeth 


over the ſtag, 


Enter Tereus Philomela Julio. R, Burbadge 


| Ro. R. Pall. J. Sink. 


Enter Progne Itis and Lords. Saunder, Will. J . 


Duke. W. Sly. Harry. | 


— 


Enter Philomele and Tereus. to them Julio. 


— 


Enter Progne Panthea Itis and Lords. Sander | 


T. Belt. Will. WSly. Hary. Th. Goodale. to them 


Tereus with Lords R. Burbadge. J. Duk. R. 
Cowley. 2 


A dumb ſhow. Lidgate ſpeakes. 


Enter Progne with the ſampler. to her Tereus 

| from hunting wth, his Lords. to them Philomele 
with Itis hed in a diſh. Mercury comes and all 
vaniſh. to him 3 Lords. Th. Goodale, Hary, W. 
Sly. | b | | 


to him a Servaünt T. Belt. To Fin 
the Keeper Exit. then enter againe, 
OY paſſeth over the ſtag. Lidgate ſpeakes. 


A Senitt. Dumb Show. : 
Enter King Gorboduk wth, 2 Counſailers. R. 
Burbadg Mr Brian Th. Goodale. The Queene with 
Ferrex and Porrex and ſom attendaunts follow. 
Saunder. W. Sly. Harry. ] Duke. Kitt. Rꝰ Pallant. 
J Holland. After Gorboduk hath consulted with 


— 


his lords he brings his 2 ſonns to to ſeverall ſeates. | 


They enving on on other Ferrex offers to take Po- 
rex his Corowne. he draws his weapon. The 


King Queene and Lords ſtep between them. They | 


thruſt them away and menaſing ech other exit. | 


The Queene and Lords depart hevilie. SN 


ſpeaks. 


er Ferrex crownd with FURRY & 3 and 


ſoldiers one way. Harry. Kitt. R. Cowley John 


Duke. to them at another dore Porrex drum & 


collors & ſoldiers. W. Sly. R Pallant. — Sincler. 
J. Holland. 


* 1 


Enter queene with 2 counſailors Mr Brian Tho. | 


Goodale. to them Ferrex and Porrex ſeveral waies 
with drums and powers, Gorboduk entering in the 
midſt between. Henry ſpeaks. 


Then 


. with excurtions. After 1 ſpeakes. 


Enter Ferrex & Porrex ſeverally Gorboduk ſill 
following them. Lucius & res Mc Bry T. 
Good. 


*%. 


Enter Ferrex at one dore. Porrex at another. 


The fight. Ferrex is ſlayne. 
the Queene. to her Damaſus. to him Lucius. 


— 9 . 
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Enter Porrex fad with Dordan his man. 
W. Sly. To them the Queene and a Ladie. Nich. 
Saunder. and Lords R. Cowly Mr. Brian. To 
them Lucius running. 


— 
* 


To them Videna 


R. P. 


Henry and Lidgat ſpeaks. Sloth paſſe over. 


Enter Giraldus Phroneſius Aſpatia Pompeia 


Rodope. R. Cowly. Th. Goodale, R. Go. Ned. 


N ick. 


Enter 3 Arbactus Nicanor and 
Captaines marching. Mr. Philipps. Mr. 3 R. 
Pa. Kit. J. Sincler. J Holland. 


Enter a Captalne- with 'Aſpati and the Ladies. 
Em. | 


Ent, 
Meſſen 


runnin 


Ente 
the La 


Ijewels 
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in triun 
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Hen 
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*The word Platt fooms to have been uſed here in jectures e 


the ſenſe of platform. See Sir John Oldcaſtle, 1600: 


to the thea 
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Enter 9 wih, "the Ladies. to them a 
Meſſenger Tho Goodale, to him "Will Foole 
running, Alarum. | 


Enter ArbaCtus purſuing 13 ms 
the Ladies fly. After enter Sarda. with as many 
jewels robes and gold as he can cary. 


| alarum. 


Enter Arbactus Nicanor and the other Captains 
in triumph. Mr * Pa. Kitt. J. Holl. R. Cow. 
| J. Sinc. 


Henry 9 and Lidgate. Lechery paſſer. 
over the ſtag, 


PR 


* 


Enter Tereus Philomela Julio. R. Burbadge, 
Ro. R. Pall. J. Sink. 


Enter Progne Itis and Lords. "ry Will. J. 
| Duke. W. Sly. Harry. 


— 


Enter Philomele and Tereus. to 7 Julio. 


— 


Enter Progne Panthea Itis and Lords, Sander 
T. Belt. Will. W Sly. Hary. Th. Goodale. to them 
Tereus with Lords R. Burbadge. J. Duk. R. 
one: a 


A 40800 ſhow. Thieme ſpeakes. 


Enter Progne with the ſampler. to her Tereus 
| from hunting wth, his Lords. to them Philomele 
| with Itis hed in a diſh. Mercury comes and all 
vaniſh. to him 3 Lords. Th. Goodale. Hary, W. 
Sly. 


„ 


Henry 3 to him Lieutenant Purſevaunt 
and Warders. R. Cowley J. Duke J. Holland. Joh. 
Sincler. to them Warwick Mr. Brian. 


2 


Lidgate ** to the audiens and fo 
Exitts. 1 


n * — 


FINIS 


* N 
N 


1 


| 


jectures concerning the time of his firſt introduction 
to the theatre. Itys, whom 1 ſu ppoſe him to have: re- 


Goodale. to them Ferrex and Porrex ſeveral waies 
with drums and powers, Gorboduk entering in the Ente 

midſt between. Henry ſpeaks, J. Belt 

_ 5 ws —öÜ 
Alarum with excurtions. After Lidgate ſpeakes. Cowley 

Enter Ferrex & Porrex ſeverally Gorboduk ſill 

following them. Lucius & Damaſus Mr Bry T. * 
Good. 5 Ente. 

0 . | | from hi 

Enter Ferrex at one dore. Porrex at another. with Iti 

The fight. Ferrex is flayne. To them Videna vaniſh, 
the Queene. to her Damaſus. to him Lucius. Sly. 
Enter Porrex fad with Dordan his man. R. P. Henr 

W. Sly. To them the Queene and a Ladie. Nich. and Wa 

Saunder. and Lords R. Cowly Mr. Brian. To| ] Sincler. 
them Lucius running. . 

Henry and Lidgat ſpeaks. Sloth paſſeth over. 
Enter Giraldus Phroneſius Aſpatia Pompeia | 

Rodope. R. Cowly. Th. Goodale. R. Go. Ned. 

Nick. ” | „„ 

. Enter Sardinapalus Arbactus Nicanor and 
Captaines marching. Mr. Philipps. Mr. Pope. R. 

Pa. Kit. J. Sincler. J Holland. 

Enter a Captaine with Aſpatia and the Ladies. 

— — | 
The word Platt ſeems to have been uſed here in jectures ci 
the ſenſe of platform. See Sir John Oldcaftle, 1600: to the thea 

" Tony the Plat- form, and their hands, my 3 

« Each ſeverally ſubſcribed to the ſame.” 5 _ 

It is ſtill uſed at the theatres, in the ſame ſenſe. MAL ONE. n 
2 The part of Vill Foole (an appellation that perhaps ſufficient, 

took its riſe from Will. Summers, fool to king Henry quaintance 

VIII.) was, probably, performed originally by Tarleton, was marrie 

the writer of this piece. In the preſent plat it appears that he cor 

to have been repreſented by another actor. This pa- obſcurity, 

Pers therefore, it is to be preſumed, was not written out he might v 

before 1589, in which year .Tarleton died. All the character o 

other characters, however, might have been repreſented ble, few « 

by the actors here enumerated, before Tarleton's death. Shakſpeare 

If the perſon who in this plat is diſtinguiſhed by his have contir 

Chriſtian name only [Will], was our author, as ſeems p/at is ſupp 

probable, this circumſtance may aſſiſt us in our con- 
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Enter Progne Panthea Itis and Lords, Sander 
T. Belt. Will. W Sly. Hary. Th. Goodale. to them 
Tereus with Lords R. Burbadge. J. Duk. R. 
Cowley. | 


2 


A dumb ſhow. Lidgate ſpeakes. | 


Enter Progne with the ſampler. to her Tereus 
from hunting wth, his Lords. to them Philomele 
with Itis hed in a diſh. Mercury comes and all 
_ to him 3 Lords. Th, Goodale. Hary. W. 

7. ; a N 


Henry ſpeaks. to him Lieutenant Purſevaunt 
and Warders. R. Cowley J. Duke J. Holland. Joh. 
Sincler, to them Warwick Mr. Brian. 


2 
o 


Lidgate ſpeaks to the audiens and ſo 
Exitts. : 
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tures concerning the time of his firſt introduction 


the theatre. Itys, whom I e him to have re- 
reſented, was, according to the fable, but twelve years 
1d, when he was murdered by his mother. In the 
reſent exhibition the author might not think it neceſſary 
follow the mythological ſtory ſo exactly. If Itys was re- 
reſented by a young man, it was probably thought 
ifficient. According to Mr. Rowe, Shakſpeare's ac- 
uaintance with the ſtage began a few years after he 
as married, perhaps about the year 1585. Suppoſing 
rat he continued in the theatre for a year or two, in 
bſcurity, in 1587, (being then twenty-three 2 old) 
e might with ſufficient propriety have repreſented the 
* 9 of Itys, with whoſe ſuppoſed age, it is proba- 
le, few of the audience were preciſely acquainted. 
hakſpeare, being once in poſſeſſion of the part, might 
ave continued to act it, to the period when the above 


at is ſuppoſed to have been written out. | 
MALONE. 
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This ſingular curioſity was met with in the library of Dul- PxoLEGo. 
| wich college, where it had remained unnoticed from the MENa. 
time of Alleyn who founded that ſociety, and was himſelf the "— 
chie? or only proprietor of the Fortune play-houſe. | 

7 be Platt (for ſo it is called) is fairly written out on paſte- 
hoard in a large hand, and undoubtedly contained directions 
appointed to be ſtuck up near the prompter's ſtation. It has 
an oblong hole in its centre, fuficient to admit a wooden 
peg ; and has been converted into a cover for an anonymous a 
manuſcript play entitled 7% Tell-tale, From this cover 41 
| made the preceding tranſcript; and the belt conjectures I 
| am able to form about its ſuppoſed purpoſe and operation, are 
as follows. | 
It is certainly (according to its title) the ground- work of a 
motley exhibition, in which the heinouſneſs of the ſeven deadly 
| fins e was exemplified by aid of ſcenes and circumſtances 
| adapted from different dramas, and connected by means of 
choruſes or occaſional ſpeakers. As the firſt part of this ex- 
traordinary entertainment 1s wanting, I cannot promiſe my- 
{elf the moſt complete ſucceſs in my attempts to explain the 
nature of it. 

The period is not exactly fixed at which moralities gave 
way to the introduction of regular tragedies and comedies. 
Perhaps indeed this change was not effected on a ſudden, 
but the audiences were to be gradually weaned, from their 
accuſtomed modes of amuſement. The neceſſity of half in- 
dulging and half repreſſing 2 groſs and vicious taſte, might 
hare given riſe to ſuch pieces of dramatick patch-work as this. 
Lren the moſt rigid puritans might have been content to be- 
hold exhibit:ons in which Pagan hiſtories were rendered ſub— 
ſervient to Chriſtian purpoſes. The dullneſs of the inter- 
vening homiliſt would have half abſolved the dzadly ſin of the 
poet. A fainted audience would have been tempted to think 
the repreſentation of Othello laudable, provided the piece 


EE. | 
Ty On the outſide of the cover is written, © The Bock and 

latt, &c,?? =; 
Our antient audiences were no ſtrangers to the eſtabliſhed ca- 
talogue of mortal offences. Claudio, in Meaſure for Meaſure, de- 
clares to Tfabella that of e deadly ſeven his fin was the leaſt, 
Spenſer, F. Q. canto IV. has perſonified them all; and the Je- 
bits, in the time of Shakſpeare, pretended to caſt them out in the 
Da pe of thoſe animals that moſt reſembled them, See note on 

X. Lear, laſt edit. vol, ix. p. 467. | 


were 


62 
Vor. I. were at once heightened and moralized by choruſes ſpoken 
ProLego. in the characters of Ireton and Cromwell. — Let it be re. 


adqpalus; &c. See allo note © ante p. 60. 


SUPPLEMENT A L 


membered, however, that to perform ſeveral ſhort and dif. 
tinct plays in the courſe of the ſame evening, was a practice 
continued much below the imagined date of this theatrical 
directory. Shakſyeare's Yorkſhire Tragedy was one out of 
four pieces acted together; and Beaumont and Fletcher' 


works ſupply a further proof of the exiſtence of the fame 


cuſtom. ST Te 
This * Platt of the ſecond part of the ſeven deadly ſing” 
ſeems to be formed out of three plays only, viz. Lord Buck- 
hurſt's Gorboduc, and two others with which we are utter 
unacquainted, Sardanapalus and Tereus f. It is eaſy to con- 
ceive how the different fins might be expoſed in the conduct 
of the ſeveral heroes of theſe pieces. Thus Porrex through 
Envy deſtroys his brother—Sardanapalus was a martyr to his 
ftath e | | | 
Et venere, et cænis, et pluma Sardanapali. 


Juv. Sat. x. 


Tereus gratiſied his lechery by committing a rape on his wiſe's 
ſiſter. I mention theſe three only, becauſe it is apparent that 


the danger of the four preceding vices had been illuſtrated in 
the former part of the ſame entertainment. Theſe three 
put back the other feur,” as already done with, at the opening 


of the preſent exhibition. Likewiſe Envy croſſes the ſtage 


before the drama of Gorboduc, and Sloth and Lechery appear 


before thoſe of Sardanapalus and Tereus.—lt is probable allo 


that theſe different perſonages might be meant to appear as 


NOT FE. 


, f Tereus.] Some tragedy on this ſubject moſt probably had 
exiſted in the time of Shakſpeare, who ſeldom alludes to tables 
with which his audience were not as well acquainted as himſelf. 
In Cymbeline he obſerves that Imogen had been reading the tale 
of / ereus, where Philomel &c. An alluſion to the ſame 
ſtory occurs again in 7 tus Andronicus. A Latin tragedy entitled 
Progne was acted at Oxford when Queen Elizabeth was there in 
1560. See Wood's Hi. Ant. Un Oxon. lib. I. p. 287. col. 2. 

Heywood, in his 4po/og y for Ackors, 1610, has the following 
paſſage, from which we may ſuppoſe that ſome tragedy written 
on the ſtory of Sardanapalus was once in poſſeſſion of the ſtage. 
1 Art thou inclined to luſt? Behold the tall of the Tarquins in 
the Rage of Lucrece ; the guerdon of luxury in the Heath of Sardar 


i 


OBSERLRV-ATION S 


in a viſion to King Henry VI. while he ſlept ; and that as of- Vol. I. 
ten as he awaked, he introduced ſome particular comment on paoERGO“E 
each preceding occurrence. His piety would well enough MENA. 

_ entitle him to ſuch an office. In this taſk he was occaſionally ————= 


ſeconded by Lidgate the monk of Bury, whole age, learning, 
and experience, might be ſuppoſed to give equal weight to 
his admonitions. The latter cetrainly, at his final exit, 
made a formal addreſs to the ſpeCtators. | 

As I have obſerved that only particular ſcenes from theſe 
dramas appear to have been employed, ſo probably even theſe 
were altered as well as curtailed. We look in vain for the 
names of Lucius and Damaſus in the liſt of perſons prefixed 
to the tragedy of Gorboduc. Theſe new characters might 
have been added, to throw the materials that compoſed the 
laſt act into narrative, and thereby ſhorten the repreſenta- 
tion; or perhaps all was tragick pantomime, or dumb ſhow 8, 
except the alternate monologues of Henry and Lidgate; for 
from the Troie Boke of the litter I learn that the reciters of 
dramatick pieces were once diſtinct from the acting performers 
or geſticulators. But at what period this practice (which 
Was perhaps the parent of all the pageantry and dumb ſhows 
in theatrical pieces during the reign of Elizabeth) was begun 
or diſcontinued, I believe (like many cuſtoms of greater im- 
portance) is not to be determined. 


In the theatre there was a ſmall aulter 
& Amyddes ſette that was halfe circuler 
«© Which into eaſte of cuſtome was directe 
Upon the which a pulpet was erecte 
And therein ſtode an auncient poete 
For to reherſe by rethorykes ſwete 
„The noble dedes that were hyſtoryall 
6 Ot kynges and prynces for memoryall, 
And of theſe olde worthy emperours 
„The great empryſe eke of conquerours, 
* And how they gat in Martes hye honour 
& The lawrer grene for fyne of their labour, 


NOTE, 


5 Tam led to this ſuppoſition by obſerving that Lord Buck. 
hurſt's Gorboduc could by no means furniſh ſuch dialogue as many 
of theſe ſituations would require; nor does the ſucceſſion of 
ſcenes, enumerated above, by any means correſpond with that of 
the ſame tragedy, 

„The 
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64. S BP PLE MEN FA L 
Vor. I. The palme of knighthood diſerved by old date, 
PROLEGO- % Or Parchas made them paſſen into fate. 
MENA, . And aſter that with chere and face pale, 
| «« With ſtyle enclyned gan to tourne his tale, 

& And for to ſynge aſter all their looſe, 

&« Full mortally the ſtroke of Attropoſe, 

C And tell alſo for all their worthy head 

e The ſodeyne breaking of their lives threde, 

How piteouſly they made their mortall ende 

„ Thrugh falſe fortune that al the world wil ſhende, 

& And how the fyne of all their worthyneſſe 

„Ended in ſorowe and in high triſteſſe 

© By compaſſynge of fraud or falſe treaſon, 

& By ſodaine murder or vengeance of poyſon, 
Oc conlpyryng of fretyng falſe envye | 
How unwarily that they dydden dye, 

« And how their renowne and their mighty fame 

& Was of hatred ſodeynly made lame, 

& And how their honour downward gan decline, 

* And the miſchiefe of their unhappy fyne, 

„ And how fortune was to them unſwete, 

« All this was told and red by the poete. 

& And whyle that he in the pulpit ſtode 

ce Mith deadly face all devayde of blode, 

& Synoing his ditees with muſes all to rent, 

« #myd the theatre ſhrowded in à tent, 

& There came out men gaſtfull in their cheres, 

% Disfygured their faces with viſeres. 

« Playing by ſygnes in the peoples Hebt 

e That the pocte ſange hath on heyght, 

Ho that there was no manner diſcordaunce 

% Atwene his diters and their countenaunce ; 

% For lyke as he alsfte dyd expreſſe 

« ords of joye or of heavineſſe, 

% Meaning and chere beneth of them playing 

& From poynt to poynt was alway anſebering; 

% Now triſte, now glad, now hevy, and now light, 

« And face yehaungid with a fodeyne flyght 

% So craftely they coulde them transfygure, 
„Confor ming them unto the chante pure, 

Noto to ſynge and ſodaynely to wepe 

© $9 well they could their objervaunces kepe. „ 

& And this was done, & c.“ — Troie Boke, B. ii. c. 12: 


It 


3X 


0B SERV ATION: a. 


I think Gravina has ſomewhere alluded to the ſame con- Vor. I. 
trivance inthe rude exhibitions of very early dramatick pieces. paolLERGo- 

It may be obſerved, that though Lidgate aſſures us both mexa. 
tragedies and comedies were thus repreſented in the city of 
Troy, yet Guido of Colonna (a civilian and poet of Meſſina 
in Sicily) whom he has ſometimes very cloſely followed, makes 
mention of no ſuch exhibitions. The cuſtom however might 
have been prevalent here, and it is probable that Lidgate, 
like Shakſpeare, made no ſeruple of attributing to a foreign 
country the pecularities of his own. 

To conclude, the myſterious fragment of ancient ſtage- 
directions, which gave riſe to the preſent remarks, muſt 
have been deſigned for the uſe of thoſe who were familiarly 
acquainted with each other, as ſometimes, inſtead of the 
ſurname of a performer, we only meet with Ned or Nich k. 
Let me add, that on the whole this paper deſcribes a ſpecies 
of dramatick entertainment of which no memorial is _ 
ſerved in any annals of the Engliſh tage. 

rns 


P. 76. 
NOTES. 


k From this paper we may infer, with ſome degree of cer- 
tainty, that the following characters were repreſented by the fob. 
lowing actors: 


K. Henry VI. 
E. of Warwick, - - - Geo. Bryan *. 
Lieutenant, ES Rich, Cowley”. 
Purſuivant, 8 8 John Duke tz. 
Warder, - - =_— - R. Pallant. 
Gorboduc, 
| Gorboduc, - R. Burbage *. 
Porrex, - W. Sly *, 
Ferrex, — Harry, (i. e. Condell) *, 
Lucius, - G. Bryan. 
Damaſus, T. Goodale. 


Videna, (the Queen) Saunder (i. e. Alexander Cooke) * 


The names marked with an aſteriſk occur on the lift of the ori- 
ginal performers in the plays of Shakſpeare. 


This perfomer, and Kit. i. e. Chriſtopher Beeſton, who appears 
in this exhibition as an attendant Lord, belonged to the ſame com- 
pany as Burbage, Condell, &c, See B. Jonſon's Every Man in his 


Humour. 
42 


Vot. I. „„ | Tereus. 
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pgol EGO- P. 76. How little Shakeſpeare himſelf was once read, &c.] 


MEN A. 


Though no author appears to have been more admired in 


his lifetime than Shakipeare, at no very diſtant period after his 


death, his compoſitions ſeem to have been neglected. Jon- 
ſon had long endeavoured to depreciate him, but he and his 
partiſans were unſucceſsful in their efforts; yet about the 


year 1640, whether from ſome capricious viciſſitude in the 


publick taſte, or from a general inattention to the drama, we 
find Shirley complaining that no e Came to our au- 
thor' 8 — 

— — “ You ſee 

« What audience we have; what company 

& To Shaleſpeare comes? whole mirth did once beguile 
6 Dull hours, and buſkin'd made even ſorrow ſmile; 
«© So lovely were the wounds, that men would ſay 
They could endure the bleeding a whole day; 
He has but few friends lately.” 


Prologue to The 8 zen 
After the Reſtoration, on the revival of the theatres, the 


plays of Beaumont and Fletcher were eſteemed fo much fu- 


perior to thoſe of our author, that we are told by Dryden, 


« two of their pieces were acted, through the year, for one 


of Shakſpeare's.” If his teſtimony needed any corrobora- 


tion, the following lines in a Satire publiſhed in 1680, 
would afford I 


"NOTES 
Tereus. 
ereus, R. Burbage. 
Philomela, R. Pallant, 


Panthea, T. Belt. | 
Itys, - - Will. (perhaps William Shakſpeare,) x 


Julio, - Is Sindler +. 
Progne, - _ \Saunder. 
Sardanapalis. 


Sardanapalus, - Aug. Phillips *, 
Arbactus, 8 Tho. Pe 


Nicanor, EX. Pallant. 

Giraldus, — R. Cowley. 
Phroneſius, — T. Goodale. 
Will. Fool, - J. Duke. 


Aſpatia, 3 R. Gough “. 
Pompe ia, Ned, (perhaps Edward Alleyn). 
bdope, - - Nich. (Nicholas Tooley) ?. 


+ This name will ſerve to cgufirm Mr. Tyrwhitt's ſuppoſition in 


ce At 


the note to The 7. aming of a Shrew, Vol. III. p. 404. 


OO BIRVATIONS MM 
„ At every ſhop while Sha#ſpeare's loſty ſtile Vor, I, 


«© Neglected lies, to mice and worms a ſpoil, '  PRoLEG0» 
Gilt on the back, juſt ſmoking from the preſs, MENA. 
«© The Apprentice ſhews you D*Urſey' s Hudibras, REIN 
« Crown's Maſt, bound up with Settle's choiceſt W 
And promiſes ſome new eflay of Babor's.“ 


| See alſo the prologue to Shirley's Love Tricks, 1667. 


5 In our old plays the humour, love and paſhon, 

« Like doublet, hoſe, and cloak, are out of faſhion ; 

& 'That which the world call'd wit in dhakſpeare? s age, 
« Is laugh'd at, as improper for our ſtage.” 


Sou" _ — Tat ay 8 — 
AKA ES ** n OS T9 Ages, 4 CAA Toa AF % — 


From the inſtances mentioned by Me. Steevens, be ap- 
pears to have been equally neglected in the time of Queen 
Anne. During theſe laſt fifty years ample compenſation has 
been made to him for the bad taſte and inattention of the 
periods above mentioned.  MaLoxE, 


* TITS wp 
nz — n 


94. At the end of che tranſlations of Ovid, add: 
Ovidius Naſo, his Remedie of Love, tranflated and entituled 
to the youth of England, 4to. Lond. 1600. 


167. and their caution again prophaneneneſs, is in my 
opinion, the only thing for which we are indebted to the edi- 
tors of the folio.] 

doubt whether we are ſo much indebted to the judgment 
of the editors of the folio edition, for their caution againſt 
prophaneneſs, as to the ſtatute 3 Jac. I. c. 21. which pro- 
hibits under ſevere penalties the uſe of the ſacred name in 
any plays or interludes. This occaſioned the playhouſe co- 
pics to be altered, and they printed from the playhouſe co- 
pies. E. 


195; He was received into the company then i in being, at firſt 
in a very mean rank.] 

There is a flage tradition that his firſt office in the theatre 
was that of prompter's attendant ; whoſe employment it is to 
give the performers notice to be ready to enter, as often as the 
buſineſs of the Play requires their appearance on the ſtage, 

ALONE. 


180. Ton in the hundred lies here engrav'd——} 

In The more the Merrier, containing T hreeſcore and odde head. 
leſe Epigrams. ſhot (like the Hooles bolts) among ſi you, light where 
they will, By H. P, Gent. &c. 1608, I find the following 


* couplers 
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Vor. I. couplet, Which is almoſt the ſame as the two beginning 
Ppaol Ko- lines of Shakſpeare's Epitaph on Fohn a Combe. 
MEN A. | . Feneratoris Epitaphium. 
et | EPIGRAM 24. 
| Ten in the hundred lies under this ſtone, 
* And a hundred to ten to the Devil he's gone.“ 
| | | STEEVENS. 
So in Camden's Remains, 1614: 
Here lies ten in the hundred 
In the ground faſt ramni'd, 
6 is a hundred to ten 5 | 45 
* But his ſoul is damn'd.” MALONE. 
18. And curſt be he that moves my bones. | 

It is uncertain whether this epitaph was written by Shak-_ 
ſpeare himſelf, or by one of his friends after his death. The 
imprecation contained in this laſt line, might have been ſug- 
geſted by an apprehenſion that our author's remains might 
ſhare the ſame fate with thoſe of the reſt of his countrymen, 

and be added to the immenſe pile of human bones depoſited 
in the charnel-houſe at Stratford. This, however, is mere con- 
jecture; for ſimilar execrations are found in many ancient 

Latin epitaphs. | | MALONE. 
204. and this was the reaſon he omitted it.] 

Mr. Oldys might. have added, that he was the perſon who 
ſuggeſted to Mr. Pope the ſingular courſe which he purſued 
in his edition of Shakſpeare. Remember (ſays Oldys ina 
MI. note to his copy of Langbaine, Article Sha#/peare) what 
I obſerved to my Lord Oxford for Mr. Pope's uſe, out of 

: Cowley's preface.” The obſervation here alluded to, I be- 

- lieve, is one made by Cowley in his preface, p. 52. edit. 
1710. “ Tbis has been the caſe with Shakeſpeare, Flet- 
cher, Johnſon, and many others,. part of whoſe poems I 
ſhould take the boldneſs to prune and lop away, if the care of 
replanting them in print did belong to me; neither would I 

make any ſcruple to cut off from ſome the unneceſſary young 
ſuckers, and from others the old withered branches.” — Pope 

adopted this very unwarrantable idea; ſtriking out from the 
text of his author whatever he did not like: and Cowley him- 
ſelf has ſuffered a ſort of poetical puniſhment for having 
ſuggeſted it, the learned biſhop of Litchfield having pruned 

and lopped away his beautiful luxuriances, as Pope, on 
Cowley's ſuggeſtion, did thoſe of Shakſpeare. 
| E MALONE. 


Ibid, 


OBSERVATIONS 
lid. line J. 


I have been favoured with the following obſervations on 
the tradition here mentioned, by the learned author of The 
Hijtory of Eno liſb Poetry, MarloNvne. 

Antony Wood is the firſt and original author of the 
anecdote that Shakfpeare, in his journies from Werwick— 
ſhire to London, uſed to bait at the Crown-inn on the weſt 
{.de of the corn-market in Oxford. He ſays, that Dave- 
nant the poet was born in that houſe in 1606. * His fa- 
« ther (he adds) John Davenant, was a 2uſficient vintner, 
„ kept the tavern now known by the ſign of the Crown, and 
& was mayor of the faid city in 1621. His mother was a 
&« very beautiful woman, of a good wit and converſation, in 


_« which ſhe was imitated by none of her children but by 


ce this William [the poet). The father, who was a very 
« crave and diſcreet citizen, (yet an admirer and lover of 
* plays and play-makers, eſpecially ShaFeſpeare, who fre- 
« quented his houſe in his journies between Warwickſhire 
« and London) was of a melancholick diſpoſition, and was 
« ſeldom or never ſeen to laugh, in which he was imitated 
«© by none of his children but by Robert his eldeft fon, af- 
« terwards feliow of St. John's college, and a venerable 
« Doctor of Divinity.” Hood 4h. Oxon. vol. ii. p. 292. 
edit. 1692. I will not ſuppoſe that Shakſpeare could have 
been the father of a Doctor of Divinity who never laughed: 


but it was always a conſtant tradition in Oxford that Shak- 


ſpeare was the father of Davenant the poet. And I have 
teen this circumſtance expreſsly mentioned in ſome of 
Wood's papers. Wood was well qualified to know theſe 
particulars ; for he was a townſman of Oxford, where he 
was born in 1632. Wood fays, that Davenant went to 
ichool in Oxford. Ub: fupr. | 

As to the Cron - Inn, it {hill remains as an inn, and is 
an old decayed houſe, but probably was once a principal inn 
in Oxford. It is directly in the road from Stratford to Lon- 


don. In a large upper room, which ſeems to have been a 


tort of Hall for entertaining a large company, or for accom- 
modating (as was the cuſtom) different parties at once, there 
was a bow window, with three pieces of excellent painted 
glas. About eight years ago, I remember viſiting this 
room, and propoſing to purchaſe of the landlord the painted 
glaſs, which would have been a curioſity as coming from 
Shakſpeare's inn. But going thither ſoon after, I found it 
was removed; the inn- keeper having communicated my in- 
tended bargain to the owner of the houſe, who began to 
5 ſuſpect 
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Vor. I. ſuſpect that he was poſſeſſed of a curioſity too valuable to be 
ProLEGo- Parted with, or to remain in ſuch a place: and 1 never could 


MENA. 


hear of it afterwards. If I remember right, the painted 


— — glaſs conſiſted of three armorial ſhields beautifully ſtain- 


J have ſaid ſo much on this ſubject, becauſe I think 


that Shakſpeare's old hoſtelry at Oxford deſerves no leis re- 
ſpect than Chaucer's Tabarde in Southwark. 


E 5 WAR TON. 


216. To the Ancient and Modern Commendatory Verſes on 


Shakſpeare, add the following: 


Upon Maſter WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE, 
the deceaſed authour, and his poems. 
Poets are born, not made. When I would prove 


This truth, the glad remembrance I muſt love 
Of never-dying Shakſpeare, who alone 


Is argument enough to make that one. 

Firft, that he was a poet, none would doubt 
That heard the applauſe of what he ſees ſet out 
Imprinted ; where thou haſt (I will not fay, 
Reader, his wor#s, tor, to contrive a play, 

To him *twas none) the pattern of all wit, 

Art without art, unparallel'd as yet. 

Next Nature only help'd him, for look thorough 


This whole book *, thou ſhalt find he doth not borrow 


One phrale from Greeks, nor Latins imitate, 


Nor once from vulgar languages tranſlate 


Nor plagiary- like from others eine, 

Nor begs he from each witty friend a ſcene 

To piece his acts with: all that he doth write 

Is pure his own; plot, ae. e, exquiſite. 

But O what praiſe more powerful can we give 

The dead, than that, by him, the Aing's- nen live, 

His players, which ſhould they but have ſhar'd his ſate, 
(All i expir'd within the ſhort term's date) 

How could The Glebe have profper'd, ſince through want 
Of change, the plays and poems had grown icant. 

But, happy verſe, thou ſhalt be ſung and bear'd, 

When hungry quills ſhall be ſuch Honour barr'd. 


* From this ea the n lines 1 it appears that theſe verſes 


were intended to be Pires to the folio edition of our author's 
plays. = | MalLox E. 


Then 
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* Then vaniſh upſtart writers to each ſtage, vo I. I. 
114 You needy poetaſters of this age 1 
ed Where Shakeſpeare liv'd or ſpake, Vermin forbeare, ME RNA. 
112 Leſt with your froth ye ſpot them, come not near. — 
1k But if you needs mult write, if poverty 
2 So pinch, that otherwiſe you ſtarve and die; 

On God's name may the Bull or Cockpit have 

Your lame blank verſe, to keep you from the grave: 
_ Or let new Fortunes“ younger brethren ſee, 


What they can pick from your lean induſtry. 


] do not wonder when you offer at 
Black-fryars, that you ſuffer : tis the fate 


Of richer veins; prime judgments, that have far'd 


The worſe, with this deceaſed man compar'd. 


So have I ſeen, when Cæſar would appear, 


And on the ſtage at half ſword parley were 

Brutus and Caſſius, O how the audience 
Were raviſh'd! with what wonder they went thence ! 
When, ſome new day, they would not brook a line 
Of tedious, though well-labour'd, Catiline; 

Sejanus too was irkſome; they priz'd more 

« Honeſt” Jago, or the jealous Moor. 


And though the Fox and ſubtil Alchym/?, 


Long intermitted, could not quite be miſt, 

Though theſe have ſham'd all th? ancients, and mightraiſe 
Their author's merit with a crown of bays, 

Yet theſe ſometimes, even at a friend's defire 

Acted, have ſcarce defray'd the ſea-coal fire, 

And door-keepers : when, let but Falſtaſf come, 

Hal, Poins, the reſt, you ſcarce ſhall have a room, 


All is ſo peſter'd: Let but Beatrice 


And Benedick be ſeen, lo! in atrice 
The cock-pit, galleries, boxes, all are full, 
To hear Matvolis that croſs-garter'd gull. 


Brief, there is nothing in his wit-fraught book, 


Whoſe ſound we would not hear, on whoſe worth look ; 


| Like old-coin'd gold, whoſe lines, in ev'ry page, 
Shall paſs true current to ſucceeding age. 


* This, I believe, alludes to ſome of the company of T he For- 


tune playhouſe, who removed to the Red Bull. See a Prologue on 
the removing of the late Fortune players to The Bull. Tateham's 
Fancies Theatre, 1640. MaLoN E. 


F 4 But 
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Vol. I. But why dol dead Shakſpeare's praiſe recite ? 

PreoLEGo- Some ſecond Shakſpeare mult of Shatſpeare write; 

MENA, For me, tis needleſs; fince an hoſt of men 

Will pay, to clap his praiſe, to ſave my pen *. 
„Mos. Dicoxs. 


An Elegy on the death of that famous writer and actor, 
M. WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE, 


I dare not do thy memory that wrong, 
Unto our larger griefs to give a tongue. 
Pl only ſigh in earneſt, and let fall 
My ſolemn tears at thy great funeral. 
For ev'ry eye that rains a ſhow'r for thee, 
Laments thy loſs in a fad elegy. 
Nor is it fit each humble muſe ſhould have 
Thy worth his ſubject, now thou'rt laid in grave, 
No, it's a flight beyond the pitch of thoſe, 
W hofe worth-leſs pamphlets are not ſenſe in proſe. 
Let learned Fon/on ſing a dirge for thee, 
And fill our orb with mournful harmony: 
But we need no remembrancer ; thy fame 
Shall ſtill accompany thy honour'd name 
To all poſterity ; and make us be 
Senfible of what we Joſt, in loſing thee: 
Being the ages wonder; whoſe {mooth rimes 
Did more reform than laſh the looſer times, 
Nature herſelf did her own ſelf admire, 
As oft as thou wert plealed to attire 
Her in her native uſtre; and confeſs, 
Thy dreſſing was her chiefeſt comlineſs. 
How can we then forget thee, when the age 
Her chiefe(t tutor, and the widow'd ſtage 
| | Her only favourite, in thee, hath loſt, 
= And Narure's ſelf, what ſhe did brag of moſt ? 
Sleep then rich ſoul of numbers! whilſt poor we 
Enjoy ihe profits of thy legacy; 
And think it happineis enougb, we have 
So much cf thee redeemed from the grave, 
As may ſuffice t'enlighten future times 
With the bright. lultre of "y matchleſs rimes . 
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* Theſe verſes are e prefixed to an edition of fShakpeare s poems, 


I 2zMO.. 640, MALONE. 
f Theſe anony mous verſes are hkewiſe prefixed to Shakſpeare's 


in 


Poems, 1640, | | MaALoNE. 
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OBSERVATION 8. 


In Memory of our famous SHAKSPEARE, 


Sacred Spirit, whiles thy lyre 
Echoed o'er the Arcadian plains, 
Even Apollo did admire, 
Orpheus wondered at thy ſtrains ; 


Plautus ſigh'd, Sophocles wept 
Tears of anger, for to hear, 

After they ſo long had ſlept, 
So bright a genius ſhould appear; 


Who wrote his lines with a ſun-beam, 
More durable than time or fate :;— 
Others boldly do blaſpheme, 
Like thoſe that ſeem to preach, but prate. 


Thou wert truly prieſt elect, 
Choſen darling of the Nine, 
Such a trophy to erect 
By thy wit and ſkill divine, 


T hat were all their other glories 
(Thine excepted) torn away, 

By thy admirable ſtories 
Their garments ever ſhall be gay. 


Where thy honour'd bones do lie, 


(As Statius once to Maro's urn) 


Thither every year will I 


Slowly tread, and ſadly mourn. 


In remembrance of Maſter WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE; 


Ode. 
I 


Beware, delighted poets when you ſing 
To welcome nature in the early ſpring, 


Your num'rous feet not tread 


The banks of Avon; for each flow'r, 
As it ne'er knew a ſun or ſhow'r, 


Hangs there the penſive head. 


* This author publiſhed a ſmall volume of Epigrams in 1651, 
among which this poem in memory of Shakſpeare is 
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S. SHEPPARD *. 


found. 
MaLoNE., 
II. Each 
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Vor. I. nm” | 
1 Each tree whoſe thick and ſpreading growth bath made 
1. Rather a night beneath the boughs than Aale, 
3 Unwilling now to grow, 
| Looks like the plume a captain wears 
| Whoſe rifled falls are ſteep'd the tears 
Which from his laſt rage flow. 


III. 

The piteous river wept itſelf away 
Long fince alas! to ſuch a ſwift decay, 
'That reach the map, and look 

If you a river there can ſpy, 
And, for a river, your mock'd eye 
'Will find a ſhallow brook. | 
WILLIAM Davexant, 
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In ſuch an age immortal Shakeſpeare wrote, 
By no quaint rules nor hamp'ring criticks taught; 
With rough majeſtick force he mov'd the heart, 
And ſtrength and nature made amends for art. 
Rowe” 8 prologue to Fane Shore. 


Upon Shakſpeare » Monument at Stratford upon Avon, 


Great Homer's birth ſev'n rival cities claim, 

Too mighty ſuch monopoly of fame; 

Yet not to birth alone did Homer owe 

His wond'rous worth ; what Egypt could beſtow, 

With all the ſchools of Greece and Aſia join'd, 

Enlarg'd the immenſe expanſion of his mind: 

Nor yet unrival'd the Mzonian ſtrain; 

'The Briciſh Eagle“ and the Mantuan Swan 
Tow'r equal heights. But, happier Stratford, thou 
With inconteſted laurels deck thy brow ; 

Thy bard was thine unſchool'd, and from thee brought 
More than all Egypt, Greece, or Aſia taught; 
Not Homer's ſelf ſuch matchleſs laurels won, 
The Greek has enn but thy Shakſpeare none. 
. SEWARD. 


* Milton, 


217. The 


rr ee 
217. The Epitaph on Shakſpeare beginning 


« Renowned Spencer lie a thought more nigh 
is ſubſcribed, in an edition of his poems printed in 1640, 


with the letters W. B. which I learn from the Mf. notes of ———_—_ 


Mr. Oldys, were placed for William Baſſe. I have not 
{ound theſe verſes in any edition of Dr, Donne's works. 
| MaLone, 


241. line I.] After 1605, add T. C. for Nathaniel Butter. 

Ibid. line 12. from the bottom. The flery of this play, Ic.) 
This obſervation is miſplaced. It belongs to the Article 

Pericles, and ſhould follow the laſt line but one As the 

fbrieve's cruſis, &. STEEVENS. 

242, Add to the LisT of PLays altered from SHaKk- 
- SPEARE + > | | 

| The Tempe/?, made into an opera by Shadwell, in 1673. 

See Downes, p. 34. 


240. Add to the Lift of detached pieces of critciſm, on Shak- 

 ſpeare, his Editors, &c.) 

A Word or two of Advice to William Warburton, a 
Dealer in many words. By a Friend, [Dr. Grey. } With an 
Appendix containing a taſte of William's ſpirit of railing. 
8vo. 1746. 

A free and familiar Letter to that great refiner of Pope 
and Shakſpear, the Rev. Mr. William Warburton, preacher 


of Lincoln's Inn. With Remarks upon the Epiſtle of Friend 


A. E. In which his unhandſome treatment of this cele- 
brated writer is expoſed in the manner it deſerves. By a 
Country Curate | Dr. Grey]. 8vo. 1750. 4 

284. Add to note *: 

Since I wrote the above, I have learned that there was an 
antient play with the title of Jane Shore. The hiſtory of 
the life and death of Mr. Shore and Jane Shore his wife, as 
it was lately acted by the Earl of Derbie his ſervants,” was 
entered in the Stationer*s books by John Oxenbridge and 
John Buſby, Aug. 28, 1599 

This play is likewiſe mentioned (together with another ve- 
ry ancient piece not now extant) in The Knight of the Burning 
Feſtle, 1613. I Jas ne'er at one of theſe plays before; 
but I ſhould have ſeen Jane Shore once; and my huſband 
hath promiſed me any time this twelvemonth to carry me 
fo the Bold Beauchamp.“ | MALONE. 

| 286, Note 
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Vo. I. 286. Note .] For p. 282, read p. 280. 
ProLEG0- Ibid. Note d, line 11. ] For 1599. read 1598, 


MEN A. 


— 288. Note 1 1 Add: | 
| It ſhould likewiſe be remembered that Verſes by Spenſer 


are prefixed to Lewknor's Commonwealth and Government of 
Venice, printed in 1599. MALoONE. | 


292. Add to the obſervations on the Come edy of Errors : 

The aller nate rhimes that are found in this play, as well 
as in Leve's Labour Loſt, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 4 
Midſummer Night's Dream, and Romeo ard Fulict, are a fare 
ther proof that theſe pieces were among our author's earlieſt 

dramatick productions. We are told by him ſeif that Venus 
and Adonis was his firſt compoſition. The Rape of Lucrece L 
was probably the next. When he turned his thoughts to 
the ſtage, the meaſure that he had uſed in theſe poems, na- 
turally prefented it{elt to him in his firſt dramatick eſſays. 
MAaLONE, 


with a few of our trivial tranſlators.] 
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294. line 17. 

Add, as a note: 

The perſon whom Naſhe had in contemplation in this 
paſſage, was, I believe, Thomas Kyd. The only play to 
which his name is affixed (Cornelia), is a profeſſed tran//ation 
from the French of Garnier, who imitated Seneca, as did al- 
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ſo Kyd. 8 MAL ON. 
303. Note 3. Add, after the words, attempted to be ridi- 
culed 


In The Devil's an Aſs, acted in 1616, all his hiſtorical 
plays are obliquely cenſured. 
Meer-er. By my faith you are cunning in the chronicles. 
Fitz. dot.“ No, I confeſs, I ha't from the play-books, and 


j think they are more authentick.” 
1 They are again attacked in the Induction to Bartholomero 
| Farr : 


% An ſome writer that I know, had but the penning 0 
this matter, he would ha' made you ſuch a 7i7-a-jog i te 
booths, you ſhould ha' thought an carthguake hoy been in the 
fair. But theſe ma/ler-prets, they will ha' their own abſurd 
courſes, they will be informed of nothing.” 

; |; The following paſſage in Cynthia's Revels, 1601, was, I 
think, likewiſe pointed againſt Shakſpeare : 

| 8 Beſides they would wiſh your poets would leave to be 

il enen of other mens” jeſts, and to way-lay all the ſtale 

N | apothegms 
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OBSERVATIONS 


to farce their {cenes withal :—Again that feeding their friends 
with nothing of their own, but what they have zwwice or thrice 
cooked, they Thould not wantonly give out how ſoon they had 
drejs'd it, nor how many coaches came to carry away the 
broken meat, beſides hobby-hortes and foot-cloth nags.“ 
Jonſon's plots were all his own invention; our author's 
chiefly taken from preceding plays or novels. The former 
employed a year or two in compoſing a play; the latter pro- 
bably produced two every year, while he remained in the 
theatre. | | MALONE. 


304. In note 3, towards the end, dele the paragraph, 


In ſhort he was in his perſonal character, &c.“ 

This paragraph, I find, is no part of Drummond's cha- 
racter of Ben Jonſon. Not having the works of the former 
when the laſt impreſſion of Shakipeare went to the preſs, I 
relied on the fidelity of the author of Jonſon's Life in the 
Biographia Britannica, who has aſcribed to Mr, Drummond 
what he did not write. S 

The reader is likewiſe deſired to correct the following ex- 
preſſions in Jonſon's character, which the above-mentioned 
writer of his life had alſo repreſented unfaithfully: 


Fer rather chuſing, read given rather. 


Hor nothing right but what either himſelf or ſome of his friends 
had done, read, nothing well done but what he himſelf 
or ſome of his friends Had ſaid or done. 

After the belt fayings, add, and deeds. 

Jon being verſed in all, read, as being verſed in both; and add, 
oppreſſed with fancy which overmaſtered his reaſon, 
a general diſcaſe in many poets. His inventions, &c. 

Maro. 
313. Line 13. For lord Harrington, read lord Stanhope, 


Ibid, line 32. Add | 
King Henry Ill. not being then publiſhed, the fallacy of 


calling it a new play on its revival, was not eaſily detected. 


M ALONE. 
314. Note 9, line 6 from the bottom. ] For lard Har- 
r1n2ton, read lord Stanhope. 5 
320. line 14. and highly praiſes his Venus and 
Adonis.) Add as a note on theſe words : 
See the verſes alluded to, ante p. 254. note *. 


This writer does not ſeem to have been very ſcrupulous 
about 


| 77 
apothegms or o/d books they can hear of, in print or otherwiſe, vox. I. 
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MENa. 
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Vol., I. about adopting either the thoughts or expreſſions of his con- 
Pao Edo. temporaries; for in this poem are found two lines taken 
MkENA. Verbatim from Marſton's Inſatiate Counteſs, printed four 

n——— Years before Myrrha the Mother of Adonis, &c. 
Night like a maſque was enter'd heaven's great hall, 
With thouſand torches uſhering the way.” . 

It appears from B. Jonſon's Silent Noman, that W. Bark. 
ſted was an actor, and was employed in the theatre where 
our author's plays were repreſented. He might therefore 
have performed a part in Meaſure for Meaſure, or have ſeen 
the copy before it was printed. MarLons, | 


331. Article, Macbeth. ; 
To the liſt of unpubliſhed plays, add the following : 
Catiline's Conſpiracy, a tragedy—and Captain Mario, a co- 
medy; both by Stephen Goſſon. — The True Hiſftorie of 
George Granderburye, as played by the right hon. the 
Earl of Oxenforde's ſervants — Je Tragedie of Richard 
Erinvyle, Knight Jane Shore—The Bold Beauchamps—The 
Second Part of Sir Fohn Oldcafiie—The General The Toy— 
The Tell-tale *, a comedy — The Woman's Plot — The Woman's 
10 hard for Him [both aCted at court in 1621. ]— Fulgius 
and Lucrell.— Ihe Fool Transformed, a comedy—The Hiſtory of 
Lewis the Eleventh, King of France, a tragi-comedy—T he 
Chaſte woman againſt her Mill, a comedy —The Tooth Drawer, 
a comedy— Honour in the End, a comedy — The Hiſtory of 
Don Quixote, or the Knight of the 1Il-fauoured Countenance, 
a comedy The Fair Spanijh Captive, a tragi- comedy. 
| | MALONE. 
332. Line 16. Dele the words — “ though not printed 
zl 1617.“ = 


* The perſons repreſented in this play (which is in my poſ- 
ſeſſion) are—Duke; Fidelio; Aſpero; Hortenfio ; Borgias ; 
Picentio ; Count Giſmond; Ferneſe; Bentivoglio; Coſmo; 
Julio; Captain; Lieutenant; Ancient; two Doctors; an Am— 
baſſador; Victoria; Elinor ; Iſabel; Leſbia.— Scene, Florence. 

"1 | + 7; Maron. 


VOLUME 


OBSERVATIONS. 


V EU M..R-£ 


ME TEMPEST. 


Page 4. This play muſt have been written after 1609, vor. I. 
when Bermudas was diſcovered, and before 1614, when 12 
Jonſon ſneers at it in his Bartholomew Fair. In the latter 
plays of Shakſpeare, he has leſs of pun and quibble than in 
his early ones. In The Merchant of Venice, he expreſsly de- 
clares againſt them. This perhaps might be one criterion 
to diſcover the dates of his plays, ———e. 
5. Play the men. | 
So, in K. Henry VIII. 
| % But thou haſt forc'd me 
© “ Out of thy honeſt truth to play the woman.“ 
Again, in Macbeth: 
« OI could play the woman with mine eyes.“ 
Again, in Scripture, 2 Sam. x, 12: ,** Be of good 
courage and let us play the men for our people.” MALONxE. 
7. To follow Mr: Steevens's note . | 
Again, in The Two Noble Kinſmen, 1634: 
« Up with a courſe or two, and tack about boys.“ 
- MAaLoNE. 
18. Pro. Now I ariſe, ] 
Why does Proſpero ariſe Or, if he does it to eaſe him- 
ſelf by change of poſture, why need he interrupt his narra- 
© tive to tell his daughter of it? Perhaps theſe words belong 
to Miranda, and we ſhould read: 
Mir. Would I might 
But ever ſes that man !—Now I ariſe. 
Pro. Sit fill, and hear the laſt of our fea ſorrow, 


Proſpero in page 11. had directed his daughter to fit dtn, 
and learn the whole of this hiſtory; having previouſly by 
ſome magical charm diſpoſed her to fall aſleep. He is watch- 

| 9 ing 
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Ke. 1. ing the progreſs of this charm ; and in the mean time tells 
her a long ſtory, often aſking her whether her attention be 
TYSPEIT ſtill awake. The {tory being ended (as Miranda ſuppoſes) 
with their coming on ſhore, and partaking of the conve- 

_ niences provided for them by the loyal humanity of Gonzalo, 
ſhe therefore firſt expreſſes a with to fee the good old man, 
and then obſerves that ſhe may now ariſe, as the ſtory is 
done. Proſpero, - ſurpriſed that his charm does not yet 

work, bids her it till; and then enters on freſh matter to 
amuſe the time, telling her (what ſhe knew before) that he 
had been her tutor, &c. But ſoon perceiving her drowzi- 

1 neſs coming on, he breaks off abruptly, and leaves her i 
\ | fitting to her ſſumbers. —E, 


Ibid. And now I pray you, Sir, 
Far till tis beating in my mind 
I believe our author wrote: 


For ſtill 'tis beating n my mind 


So, in the The Two Noble Kinſmen, by Shaklprare and 
Fletcher, 1634: 


c This her mind beats on. 


The alluſion ſeems to be to the waves of the ſea beating 
on the ſhore.” MAT ONE. 


22. Paſt the mid ſeaſon.] 
Mr. Upton propoſes to regulate this 5 differently: 


Ariel. Paſt the mid ſeaſon, at leaſt two glaſſes. 
Praſp. The time, &c. 


24. To do me buſi meſs. ] 
J ſuſpect that Shakſpeare wrote 


To do my buſineſs. 
There is good ground for ſuppoſing that the perſon who 
_ tranſcribed theſe plays for the preſs, truſted to his ear and not 
to his eye; another dictating what he wrote. — My, as it is 
frequently pronounced, 1s undiſtinguiſhable from me. 
MaL one, 


=} 


T have us'd thee; | 
Filth as thou art, with human care.] 


The firſt folio reads, perhaps rightly : 


29. 


with humane care. 


It muſt however be acknowledged that this was the old way 
of * human. MALONE, 


31. note 


OBSERVATION 8. . = 


31. note b.] Race and racineſs in wine, ſignifies a kind of Vor. I. 
_ tartneſs. E. | Teurzsr 
34. Sea wh hourly ring his knell, — 
Hark! now I hear them, Ding, dong bell. 
Burden, ding dong.] 
So, in The Golden Garland of Princely Delight, &c. 13th 
edition, 1690: _ 
« Corydon's doleful knell to the tune of Ding, dong.” 
| K muſt go ſeek a new love, 
«© Yet will I ring her knell, 
Du. dong. 
The fame burthen to a ſong occurs in the Aichi of Ve- 
nice, p. 192. STEEVENS. 

z. Widow Dido. ] Perhaps tore is here an alluſion to 
ſome old ballad. In the Pepyſian Collection at Magdalen 
College in Cambridge, there is a ballad to the tune of Queen 

Dido. MALONE. 
| Ibid. Note. Jhich was afed before queen Elizabeth in 
1594.) Queen Elizabeth was not at Cambridge in 1594 ;— 
ſhe was there in 1564. But the play of Diao, then performed 
before her majeſty, was not that written by Marlowe and 
Naſhe. See a note on the words The rugged Pyrrhus, &c. 
in Hamlet, poſt. MALONE. 
45. But rather loſe her to an African. ] The old copy reads : 
——/ooſe her which may be right. So, in Hamlet. 
« At ſuch a time PII looſe my 1 to him.“ 
Ibid. — io wet the grief on t. 2 ſuſpect the author 
wrote: 
Who hath cauſe to whet the KEN on't. 
pet and wet are often confounded in pronunciation. 
MaLoNnE. 
47. You are gentlemen of brave metal. ] This is the reading 
of the old copy; but mettle and metal are frequently con- 
founded in the firſt folio. 
The epithet n ſhews, I think, clearly, that we ought 
to read: 
You are gentlemen of brave mettle. MarTONE. 
49. 1 am more ſerious than my cuſtom: yo 
Muſt be ſo too, if heed me; which to 70 do 
Trebles thee o'er. ] 
This paſſage is repreſented to me as an obſcure one. The 
meaning of it ſeems to be——You muſt put on more than 
your uſual ſeriouſneſs, if you are diſpoſed to pay a proper at- 


Yo I, '.'G | tention 
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Vor. I. tention to my propoſal ; which attention if you beſtow, it 
Temptsr will in the end make you thrice what you are. Sebaſtian is 
— already brother to the throne; but being made a king by 
Antonio's contrivance, would be (according to our author's 
idea of greatneſs) thrice the man he was before. In this ſenſe 

| he would be trebled o'er. So, in Pericles, 1609: 

| fs... the maſter calls 


4 


„ And trebles the confuſion.” 
Again, in The Two Noble Kinſmen, 1634: 
B thirds his own worth.” STEEVENS. 
64. Nor ſcrape trencher, nor waſh diſp. ] It ſhould be 
remembered, that trenchers, which, in the time of our au- 
thor, were generally uſed, were cleanſed by ſcraping only, 


and were never 10 gay They were ſcraped daily, till. they 
away. 


were entirely worn This practice is again alluded to 
in Romeo and Fuliet: Where's Potpan, that he helps not 
to take a od ? he ſhift a trencher * | he ſcrape a trencher /” 
WHITE. 
67 een all Enit of what elſe i” the world. E once thought 
that we ſhould read : 
of aught elſe i the world, 
but ier elſe | is right. 80 in X. Henry VI. P. III: 
« With promiſe of his ſiſter and what elſe, 
1 To Rrengthey and ſupport king Edward's place.” 
4 MALONE, 
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id. I am your wiſe &e: ] 
Si tibi non cordi fuerant connubia noſtra, 
c Attamen in veſtras potuiſti ducere ſedes, 
«« Quz tibi jucundo famularer ſer va labore, 
Candida permulcens liquidis veſtigia lymphis, 
Purpureave tuum conſternens velte cubile.“ 
| Catul. 62. MaLoNE. 
73. 7h. is the tune w our catch, play d by the picture of no- 
body J A ridiculous figure, ſometimes repreſented on ſigns. 
Ht bar, For Smelts, a book which our author appears to have 
read, was printed ſor John Trundle i in Barbican, at the /ign? 
of the No-body. MALONE. 
77. Each putter out on Wor for one. J The old copy has: 
75 five for one. 
I belle the words a are ony mühle and that the au- 
thor wrote: 
Each putter « out of one for five. 


So, in The Scourge ef Folly, by J. Davies of Hereford, 
printed about the year 1611: 


| & Sit 
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OBSERVATIONS ... 


& Sir Solus ſtraight will travel, as they ſay, Vol. I. 
And gives out one for three, when home comes he.“ TzurESsT 
4 e MaLoNE. X 

79. To follow Mr. Steevens's note.] The word is alſo uſed 
by John Davies of Hereford, in his Scourge of Folly, printed 


about the year 1611 : | | 
« Then here's a dotole, and there's a dab of fat, 


„Which as unhandſome hangs about his ears.“ 


_— 


MaLORE. 
Ibid. ——whoſe wraths to guard you from, ] The meaning, 
which is ſomewhat obſcured by the expreſſion, is, a 


miſerable fate, which nothing but contrition and amendment of 
life can avert, MALONE. | 
82. a third of mine own life.] To follow Mr. Stee- 
vens's note, p. 83.—I meet the ſame thought in Tancred 
and Giſmund, a tragedy, 1592. Tancred, ſpeaking of his 
intention to kill his daughter, ſays: 
& Againſt all law of kinde, to ſhre@ in twaine 
The golden threede that doth us both maintaine. 
Again, ibid : 
 « But Nature that hath loch d within thy breaſt 
| * Tv lives, the ſame inclineth me to ſpare 
« Thy blood, and ſo to keep mine own unſpilt.“ 
| MALONE. 


83. Do not ſmile at me, that 1 boaſt her off] The old copy 
reads: | | 
: that I boaſt her . 
I ſuſpeCt that the words were accidentally tranſpoſed at the 


5 preſs, and would read: 


| that I boaſt F her. 5 

So, in the laſt act of this play, hang on them this line, is 
printed inſtead of hang them on this line. | 

I know no ſuch phraſe as 0 boaſt f. MALONE, 

88. High queen of ſtate.] The firſt folio (the only authen« 
tick copy of this play) reads; 
| Highe/t queen of ſtate. MALONE. 
89. Harmonious charmingly.] A ſimilar inverſion occurs in 


oF Midſummer Night's Dream. 


„But miſerable moſt to live unlov'd.” MaALoNE, 
91. And like an unſub/tantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. | n 


To feel the juſtice of this compariſon, and the propriety , 
of the epithet, the nature of theſe exhibitions ſhould be re- 


membered. The ancient Engliſh pageants were ſhows exhi- 
"WA bited 


84 S U frFPEE MENTAL. 
Vor. I. bited on the reception of a prince, or any other ſolemnity of 
TEur Esra ſimilar kind. They were preſented on occaſional ſtages 
— erected in the ſtreets. Originally they appear to bave been 
nothing more than dumb ſhows ; but before the time of our 
author, they had been enlivened by the introduction of 
ſpeaking perſonages, who were characteriſtically habited. 
The ſpeeches were in verſe; and as the proceſhon moved 
forward, the ſpeakers, who conſtantly bore ſome alluſion to 
p the ceremony, either converſed together in the form of a 
| dialogue, or addreſſed the noble perſon whole preſence oc- 
caſioned the celebrity. On theſe allegorical ſpectacles, very 
coſtly ornaments were beftowed. So early as in the reign of 
king Henry VI. in a pageant preſented on that monarch's 
triumphal entry into London, aſter his coronation at Paris, 
the Seven Liberal Sciences, perſonified, were introduced 
in @ tabernacle of curious worke, from whence their queen, 
Dame Sapience, ſpoke verſes. At entering the city, he was 
met and ſaluted in metre by three ladies (the dames NA- 
TURE, GRACE and FoRTUNE) richly cladde in golde and 
filkes, with coronets, who ſuddenly iſſued from a ſtately 
tower, hung with the moſt fplendid arras. See Fabian. 
Chron. tom. II. fol. 382. Warton's Hit. of Eng. Poet. vol. 
II. p. 190. 202. MarLone. 2 
Ibid. Leave not a rack behind; we are ſuch. fluff 
As dreams are made of.] After note 6. 
| Track, J am perſuaded, was the author's word. 
Kack is generally uſed for a body of clouds, or rather for 
the courſe of clouds in motion; ſo, in Antony and Cleopatra: 
„That which is now a horſe, even with a thought, 
The rack diſlimns.” or: 1 
But no inſtance has yet been produced where it is uſed to 
ſignify a ſingle ſmall fleeting cloud, in which ſenſe only it is at 
all applicable here. | : 1 
The ſtanza which immediately precedes the lines quoted 
by Mr. Steevens from lord Sterline's Darius, may ſerve ſtill 
farther to confirm the conjectute that one of theſe poets imi- 
— emer: „„ 
«© And when the eclipſe comes of our glory's light, 
Then what avails the adoring of our name? 
„A mere illuſion made to mock the fight, | 
&© Whoſe beſt was but the ſhadow of a dream.” 
MaLONE. 


95. And as with age his body uglier grows, 
So his mind cankers Nan * 


Shan ſpeare, 


OBSERVATION Ss. 85 


Shakſpeare, when he wrote this deſcription, perhaps re- vor. I. 
collected what the great lord Eſſex, in an hour of diſcontent, Tiens 
faid of queen Elizabeth: © that ſhe grew old and canker d, and 
that her mind was become as crooked as her carcaſe”'—a ſpeech, 
which, according to Sir Walter Raleigh, coſt him his head, 
and which, we may therefore ſuppoſe, was at that time = 5 
much talked of. This play being manifeſtly written in the | 
time of king James, theſe obnoxious words might be ſafely 
repeated. MaLoNE. | | 
101. Ye elves of hills &c.] To follow Dr. Farmer's note. 3 
Whoever will take the trouble of comparing this whole 0 
paſſage with Medea's ſpeech as tranſlated by Golding, will 
ſee evidently that Shakſpeare copied the tranſlation, and not | 
the original. The particular expreſſions that ſeem to have | 
made an impreſſion on his mind, are printed in Italicks: 
& Ye ayres and windes, ye elves of hills, of brookes, of woodes 
alone, | = 
& Of fanding lakes and of the night, approche ye everych 
one. —: 
„ Through help of whom (the crooked bankes much wonder- 
ing at the thing) CD | 
J have compelled ſtreames to run clean backward to their 
ſpring. | 
© By charms I make the calm ſea rough, and make the rough 
ſeas playne, 

% And cover all the ſkie with clouds, and cha/e them thence 
again. | 
y N Jraiſe and lay the windes, and burſt the viper's 

jaw, | | | 
And from the bowels of the earth both ſtones and trees do 
e 
* Whole woods and ſorreſts I remove, I make the mountains 
ſhake, | | TT 
* And even the earth itſelf to groan and fearfully to quake. 
% call up dead men from their graves, and thee, O light- 
ſome moone, | 
« I darken oft, though beaten braſs abate thy peril ſoone. 
* Our ſorcerie dimmes the morning faire, and darks the ſun 
at noone, | | 
© The flaming breath of fierie bulles ye quenched for my 
ſake, EE | 
* And cauſed their unwieldy neckes the bended yoke to take. 
Among the earth-bred brothers you a mortal warre did ſet, 
And brought aſleep the dragon fell, whoſe eyes were 
never ſhet.” MALONE. 
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vol. I. Thid. by toheſe aid. 


TEMPEST | ( Weak r though ye be). 
- That is ; ye are powerful "avxHiarics, but weak if left to your. 


ſelves ; —your employment is then to make green ringlets, 
and midnight muſhrooms, and to play the idle pranks men- 
tioned by Ariel in his next fong ;—yet by your aid 1 have 
been enabled to invert the courſe of nature. We ſay pro- 
verbially, “Fire is a good ſervant, but a bad maſter. pi 


E. 
102 boil'd within thy full.) The old copy reads 
oil. Perhaps the paſſage ought to be regulated thus: 
« A ſolemn air, and the beſt comforter, 
*« To an unſettled fancy's cure!—T hy brains, 
Now uſeleſs, Boil within thy ſkull ; there ſtand, 
For you are ſpell- ſtopꝰd.“ MALONE. 
111. * beating on 
. Arangeneſi. 
The ſame phraſe is and in the Two Noble Kinſmen, by 
Shakſpeare and Fletcher, 1634: 
This her mind beats on.” : 
The Jailor's daughter, whoſe mind was diſordered, is the 
perſon ſpoken of. 
A kindred expreſſion occurs in Hamlet : 
& Cuagel thy brains no more about it.” MALONE. 


THE TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 


GzXT. or 121. To follow Dr. Farmer's note. ] Only the fir / part of 
 VERONA. the Diana of 1Montemayor was tranſlated by 8 Wilſon, 
as I learn from a Mfſ. of Mr. Oldys. The ſtory which 
is ſuppoſed to bave been imitated by Shakſpeare in this 

play, is in the /econd part. MaLonE ü; 
128. J a loft mutton &c.] Add to my note. — This ap- 
gion ſeems to have been as old as the time of king 
Henry III. “Item ſequitur gravis pœna corporalis, ſed ſine 
amiſſione vitæ vel membrorum, ſi raptus fit de concubina 
degitima, vel alia quæſtum faciente, ſine delectu perſona» 


rum ; has quidem « oves debet rex tueri pro pace ſua.” 
| Bratton de Legibus, lib. ii. 


. | | | Mar oNE. 
= 135. You 
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135. You have a month's mind.] In my note, for remon- you, I. 

rance, read remembrance. Joanson. ch 

bid. To follow Johnſon's note:] In Hampſhire, and other Vero 4 
weſtern countries, for I can't remember it, they lay, © EY 
can't mind it,” E. 

141. Val. Not mine, my gloves are on. 

Speed. Hhy then, this may be yours; for this is but one.] 

It appears ſrom this paſſage, that the word one was an- 
ciently pronounced as if it were written n. Hence, pro- 
bably, the millake 3 in a paſſage in X. Jahn, where we meet 
in the old copy, ſound on unto the drowſy” &c. in- 
ſtead of, KAI one” &C, 

The quibble here is loſt by the change of pronunciation; z 
a loſs, however, which may be very patiently endured. 

MALONE. 


149. Line ult.] Print thus: 
Now come I to my mother (oh, that ſhe could ſpeak now!) 
like a wood woman : 
Perhaps the humour would be heightened by Es 
(oh, that the ſb9e could ſpeat now !) 
154. For Valentine, 1 need not cite him to it.] It Would be 
printed: cite i. e. incite. MaLONE. 
: 5 82. Trenched in ice.) Add to note 5. — Again, in Mace 
et 
60 With twenty trenched gaſhes on his head.” 
M ALONE. 
183. Therefore as you unwind her love from bim.] The 
ſame phraſe occurs in Webſter's Dutcheſs of Malſy, 1623: 
% You ſhall ſee me wind my tongue about his heart, 


« Like a ſkeine of filk.” MALONE. 
184. That may diſcover ſuch integrity. ] Perhaps the author 
Vote: much integrity. MALONE. 


185. Viſit by night your lady's chamber-window 
With ſome ſweet concert: to their inſirumenis, 
Tune a deploring dump ;] 
The old copy reads: 
| With ſome ſweet conſort | 
1 believe, rightly. 'The words ” following, | | 
*® —to their inſtruments,” ſhew, I think, that by conſort 
was meant, a band or company of muſicians. So, in Maſ- 
linger' s Fatal Dowry, a tragedy, 1632: 
“ Rom. By your leave, firs! 
« Aym. Are you a conſort # 


* Rom, Do you take me for a adler?“ | 
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Again, in our author's Romeo and Juliet: 
& Tyb, Mercutio, thou conſorti with Romeo. 
& Mer. Conſort ! what, doſt thou make us minſtrels?? 


— — FThurio's next ſpeech confirms this interpretation : 


Let us into the city preſently, 


« To ſort ſome gentlemen well ſkill'd in muſic.” 
| | MALONE. 


188, ——awful] men.] Surely, awful, in the paſſage pro- 


duced by Mr. Tyrwhitt, 1s an error of the preſs. I cannot 


help thinking the ſame alſo of the word introduced into the 


text here. | 
The old reading, however, miy perhaps receive ſome 
ſupport from a paſſage in Vittoria Corombona, a tragedy, by 
Webſter, 1612: | FFV 
It is a wonder to your noble friends 
That you ————- 5 
* — ſhould in your prime age 
Neglect your awful throne.” MALONE. 


Ibid. An heir and niece allyd unto the dute.] Mr. Theobald 


3s often unfaithful in his account of the old copies. The firſt 
folio does not read An heir &c. but exhibits the line thus; 
And heir and neece alide unto the duke. 
I believe Shakſpeare wrote: | 
An heir, and near ally'd unto the duke. 
Near was anciently ſpelt neere ; fo that there is only the va- 
Tiation of one letter. MALONE. 


194. But, ſince your falſehood, ſhall become you well—?] I in- 


cline ſtrongly to Dr. Johnſon's emendation. Falſpood and 


Falſe it, when indiſtinctly pronounced, are ſo like, that the 
tranſcriber's ear might eaſily have deceived him. | 
| l MALONE. 


199. It ſeems yeu lov'd not her to leave her token :] To leave, 


Teems to be here uſed for, 10 part with. It is uſed with 


equal licence, in a former place in this play, for to ceaſe ; 
6 leave to be, | 
If I be not by her fair influence 

0 Foſter 'd. —— - © | 

be reading in the text is that of the ſecond folio. 
1131 t e | MaLoNne. 

210. O tis the curſe of love and ſtill approv'd.] Approv'd is 

felt, experienced. MALONE. les nada | | 


211. Thou common friend that's without faith or love ;] 


That's, is here uſed for id ff, that is to ſay: MaLONE. 
| 1 212. — 
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212. ——and that my love &c.) Transfer theſe two Vor. I. 
lines to the end of Thurio's ſecond ſpeech in page 214, Gent. or 
and all is right. Why then ſhould Julia faint? It is only VERONA. | 
an artifice, ſeeing Silvia given up to Valentine, to diſco. - 
ver herſelf to Protheus, by a pretended miſtake of the rings. 

One great fault of this play is the haſtening too abruptly, 
ind without due preparation, to the denoüement, which 
* ſhews that, if it be Shakſpeare's, (which I cannot doubt) 

jt was one of his very early performances. f. 


— te ted 
. 


MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 


219. To follow Dr. Johnſon's note.] A paſſage in the Vor. I. 
firſt ſketch of the Merry Wives of Windſor, ſhews, I think, that M. vy No 
it ought rather to be read between he Firſt and the Second Part Wixpsos 
of King Henry IV. in the latter of which young Henry be- 
comes king. In the laſt act, Falſtaff ſays : 

Herne the hunter, quoth you? am I a ghoſt ? 
_ 4 *Shlood the fairies hath made a ghoſt of me. 
& What hunting at this time of night! 
« Ple lay my life the mad prince of Wales 
_ « Ts ſtealing his father's deare.” _ | 
he Fiſhwife's Tale of Brainford in Weſtward for Smelts, a_ 
book which Shakſpeare appears to have read, (having bor- 
rowed from it part of the fable of Cymbeline) probably led 
him to lay the ſcene of Falſtaff's love-adventures at Windſor. 
It begins thus: In Mindſor not long agoe dwelt a ſumpter- 
man, who had to wifea verie faire but wanton creature, over 
whom, not without cauſe, he was ſomething zealous; yet 
had he never any proof of her inconſtancy.” 
Ty | MALONE. 
224. To follow Dr. Grey's note.] By the council is only 
meant the court of ſtar-chamber, compoſed chiefly of the 
| king's council fitting in Camera fellata, which took cogni- 
{ Zance of atrocious riots. In the old 4to, the council ſhall 
know it,” follows immediately after Il make a ſtar-cham- 

ber matter of it,” 8 

225. Miſtreſs Ann Page, ſhe has brown hair, and ſpeaks ſmall 
| like a woman.] Dr. Warburton has found more pleaſantry 
heile than I believe was intended. Small was, I think, 2 
p uſed 
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SUPPLEMENT A 


Vol. I. uſed in an ambiguous ſenſe, but ſimply for weak, fender, 
M. W. or feminine; and the only pleaſantry of the paſſage ſeems to be, 
WIN DSOR that poor Slender ſhould characterize his miſtreſs by a gene- 


no village of that name. 


ral quality belonging to her whole ſex. In The Midſummer 


\ Night's Dream, Quince tells Flute, who objects to playing a 


woman's part, „ You ſhall play it in a waſk, and you may 
ſpeak as ſmall as you will.”  Marons. 
227. After Warton's note.] The Cotſwold hills in Gloy. 
ceſterſhire are a large tract of downs, famous for their fine 
turf, and therefore excellent for courſing. I believe there is 
* 
237 I have ſeen Sackerſon looſe.) Sacarſon was the name 


of a bear that was exhibited in our author's time at Paris 


Garden. See an old collection of Epigrams [by Sir John 
Davis] printed at Middlebourg (without date, but in or 


before 1598): 


"wrote : 


C Publius a ſtudent of the common law, 
„ To Paris garden doth himſelf withdraw 
25 Leaving old Ployden, Dyer and Broke alone, 
Jo ſee old Harry Hunkes and Sacarſon.” 
Hom 1 | MaLonr. 
240. Add to my note ] Again, in News from Fell, 
brought hy the Devil's Carrier, by Thomas Decker, 160: 


„ the leane-jaw'd Hungarian would not lay out a 


penny pot of ſack for himſelf. _ STEEVENS. 
242. He hath fludyd ber will.] Shakſpeare, 1 beliere, 


He hath ſtudied her well. 

So I find the quarto reads.  Marone. 

244. Bear you theſe letters tightly.] Rightly, the reading of 
the quarto, appears to me much better. MALIONV E. 

253. You ſhall have ann-ſool's head] Mrs. Quickly, I 
believe, intends a quibble between ann, ſounded broad, and 
one, which was formerly pronounced en. In the Scottiſh 
dialect one is written, and I ſuppoſe, pronounced, are. 
In 1603, was publiſhed Ane verie excellent and delecta- 
ble Treatiſe intitulit Philotus &c. 3 

In act II. ſc. i. of this play, an ſeems to have been mil- 


printed for ne: What an unweigh'd behaviour &c.“ The 
miſtake there probably aroſe from the ſimilarity of the ſounds. 


M ALONE. 


lbid. But I deteſt, an honeſt maid, as ever broke bread. 


Dame Quickly means to ſay 1 proteſt, 
x | | | MALONV E. 
4 259. After 
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OBSERVATION 5s. 9r 
259. After Steevens's firſt note.) Theſe knights will Vor. I. 
. hack (that is, become cheap and vulgar) and therefore M. W. or 
ſhe adviſes her friend not to ſully her gentry by becoming WIxpsox 
one. The whole of this diſcourſe about knighthood is 
added ſince the firſt edition of this play; and therefore I 
ſuſpect this is an oblique reflection on the prodigality of 
james I. in beſtowing theſe honours, and erecting in 1617, 
2 new order of knighthood, called Baronets ; which few 
of the ancient gentry would condeſcend to accept. See 
Sir Hugh Spelman's epigram on them, Gl. p. 76, which 
ends thus : 
| . dum cauponare recuſant 
« Ex vera geniti nobilitate viri; | 
“ Interea e caulis hic prorepit, ille tabernis, 
« Ft modo fit dominus, qui modo ſervus erat.” 
See another ſtroke at them in Othello, vol. X. p. 553. 
Io „ick and to hack, in Mrs. Quickly's language, figni- 
ſies to Hammer or heſitate, as boys do in ſaying their leſſons. 
; E. 
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262. He loves thy gallymaufry ] The folio reads: 
Ae loves the galhmaufry | 
which may be right. He loves a medley ; all ſorts of women, 
high and low, &c. | . 
= Ford's reply — love my wife——may refer to what Piſtol 
= had faid before: “ Sir John aſfects thy wife.” MaLonE, 
= 267. J would have nothing lie on my head.] Here ſeems to 
be an alluſion to Shakſpeare's favourite topick, the cuckold's 
horns. MALONE. . 
269. Have with you mine ho/t.] This ſpeech is given in all 
the editions to Sha//2w ; but it belongs, 1 think, to Ford, to 
& whom the hoſt addreſſes himſelf when he ſayͤs: Vill you 
= go and hear us? Tt is not likely he ſhould addreſs himſelf 
to Shallow, becauſe Shallow and he had already concerted 
the ſcheme, and agreed to go together ; and accordingly, 
Shallow ſays, a little before, to Page, Will you go with 
us to behold it?“ 1 
The former ſpeech of Ford Nene I protęſti &c. is given 
in like manner, in the firſt folio, to Shallow, inſtead of 
Ford. The editors corrected the one, but over-looked the 
other. MALONE. | : 
271. his wife's frailty— ] His wife's frailty is the 
= fame as his frail wife, So, in Antony and Cleopatra, we meet 
aeath and honour, for an honourable death. MAL ONE. 
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to lay an amiable /zege.] 1. e. a ſiege of love. 
MaLone, 


285. 


Ibid. She's too be to be loo d againſt.] 
e Ni mium lubricus aſpici.” Hor. Marone, 
306. To follow Mr. Steevens's note.] The ſtory of Ben 
Jonſon and young Raleigh could not have been here alluded 
to by Sbakſpeare; for Sir Walter Raleigh's eldeſt ſon was 
born in 1595, and conſequently was not above fix years old 
when this play was written. This incident is in the firſt 


etch of this comedy, printed in 1602. Mar ONE. 


310. Thou art a traitor to ſay ſo. ] The folio reads: 
Thou art a tyrant to ſay fo. MaLone. 

Ibid. 7 ſee what thou wert, if Fortune thy foe were not; Ma. 
ture is thy friend.] The firſt and ſecond folio read: — ] ſee 
what thou wert if Fortune thy foe were not Nature thy 
friend. I underſtand neither. _ MarLoxe. 

Ibid. like Buckler's bury in ſimple time.] (After Mr, 
Steevens's note.) So, in Decker's Weſtward Hoe, a co- 
medy, 1607: Go into Buckler's bury, and fetch me two 
ounces of preſerved melaunes, look there be no tobacco taken 
in the ſhop when he weighs it.” Again, in the fame play: 
Run into Buckler's bury for two ounces of dragon water, 
ſome ſpermaceti, and treacle,” MALONE. 

313. And of the ſeaſon too it ſhall appear.] 1 would point 


differently: 


And of the fakes too it ſhall appear. 
Ford ſeems to allude to the cuckold's horns. So after. 
wards: And fo buffets himſelf on the forehead, crying, 


peer out, peer out.” MALONE. 


318. Add to my note *.] Again, in The Firft Part 
of the Eighth liberal Science, entituled, Ars Alulandi &c. de 
viſed and compiled by Ulpian Fulwe!, 1676: 0 yea, even 
their very dogs, Rug, Rig, and Riſbie, yea, cut and long-taile 
they ſhall be welcome.” STzEveEns. 

o. he fo takes on 1 After Dr. Johnſon- s note.— 


It is likewiſe uſed for 79 rage, by Naſhe, in Pierce Pennis 


leſſe his Supplication, &c. 1592: * Some will zake on like a 


madman, if they ſee a pig come to table.” MaLonr. 


331. But what make you here!] An obſolete expreſſion for 
what do you here. So, in Othello 
wy Ancient, what mates be here? | 
** in Vittoria Corombona, a tragedy, by VV ebſter, 1612: 
Nhat make Jour here, wy lord, this dead of night?“ 
MaLONE. 
| Ibidk 


%%% 

Ibid. an abſtract.] i. e. a ſhort note or deſcription. 
So, in Hamlet: 55 | 

„ The ab/irad, and brief chronicle of the times.” 
1 | | MaALoNE. 

333. —youth in a baſket.) Ford imagined that Falſtaff 
was in the baſket, who was no youth, but on the contrary, 
as Mrs. Page deſcribes him, falling to preces with age. 

I would read: You i the baſket! (come forth being un- 


derſtood). MALONE. | 


342. With ſome diffuſed ſong.] (After Mr. Steevens's 
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note.) It is not Edgar, but Kent, that in King Lear talks 


of borrowing accents that may defuſe his ſpeech, M ALONE. 


352. The better to devote her to the doctor.] (After Mr. 


Steevens's note.) Surely we not only may, but ought, to 
read—denote, In the folio 1623, the word is exhibited 
thus :—deuote. It is highly probable that the 2 was re- 
verſed at the preſs. So, in Much ado about Nothing, we 
meet: He is turwd orthographer”——inſtead of turr'd. 
Again, in The Winter's Tale: | 
“ Louely apart for © Lonely apart.” 
Again, in Hamlet, quarto, 1605, we meet this very word 
put by an error of the preſs for denote : | 
Together with all forms, modes, ſhapes of grief, 
That can denote me truly.” | 


Again, in Othello : ** —to the contemplation, mark and 


deuolement of her parts'”——inſtead of denotement. Again, 
in Als Well that Ends Mell, act IJ. ——the myſtery of 
your /ouelineſs,” inſtead of lonelineſs. Again, in XK. John: 


1 & This expeditious charge,” inſtead of— . This expedition 


charge.” Again, ib. * involuerable, for“ involnerable.” 
Again, in K. Henry V. act III. fc. vi. Leuity and cruelty,” 
for ** Lenity and cruelty.” 3 MaALONR. 

263. Vile worm 1 Add to my note. — Again, in Paſa 
quil's Night- cap, a poem, 1623: 7 
18 6 but this is too, too v 
« She knows not who is father to her child.“ 

| Mar ove, 
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Vol. II. Page 6. the terms ] Terms mean the technical lan. 
Mzaconx guage of the courts. An old book called Les Termes de la 
"For Ley, (written in Henry the Eighth's time) was in Shak. 
Mzasozz. ſpeare's days, and is no the accidence of young ſtudents 
in the law, | 
16. What has he done. 1 (Add to my note) 
«© The ſtrumpet with the ſtranger will not do, 
« Before the room be clear and door put to.“ 
Ovid's Elegies, tranſlated by ee! ; e at Middle- 
bourg {no date.] 
Again, ibid. 
But when I die, would 1 might droop with doing.” 
Again, ibid. 
« A white wench thralls me, ſo doth golden yellow, 
And nut-browne girles in doing have no o fellow.” 
5 Again, in our author's Winter's Tale? 
„ Ihey would do that, 
6 Which ſhould undo more doing.“ 
Again, in Fletcher's Spaniſh Curate : 
% Leand. Do, lady, 
| « Do, happy lady. 
« Anand. All your mind's of ding; | 
“ You muſt be modeſter.“ CoLLins. 
17. In a peculiar river.] i. e. a river belonging to at 
individual; not publick property. Marone. | 
19. The words of heaven ;—on whom it will, it will 
On Tohom it will not, fo ; —yet ſtill tis "a 
After Mr. Steevens's note. The very ingenious emendation 
propoſed by Dr. Roberts, is yet more ſtrongly ſupported by 


another paſſage in the play before us, where this phraſe oc- 


curs, Cact III. ſc. laſt]: 
He who the ſword of heaven will hour, 


e Should be as holy, as ſevere,” MALONE. 
| 20. Whathy 


— 
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20. Whether it be the fault and glimpſe of newneſs ;}. To vo. II. 
follow Dr. Johnſon's note. — Fault, I apprehend, does not | 
refer to any enormous act done by the deputy, but to new- rox 
aſs. 1 he fault and glimpſe is the ſame as the faulty glimpſe. Mras unn. 
And the meaning ſeems to be——whether it be the fault of —— 
rewneſs, a fault ariſing from the mind being dazled by a novel 
authority, of which the new governour bas yet had only a glimpſe ; 
has yet only taken a haſly ſurvey. Shakſpeare has many ſimilar 
expreſſions. MALONE. | EIS 
21. —But this new governour 

Awakes me all the enrolled penalties 8 
Which have, like unſcour'd armour, hung by the wall, 

So long — | 

Noto puts the drowſy and neglected act 
Freſhly on me.) . oats | 

Lord Strafford, in the concluſion of his Defence in the 
Houſe of Lords, had, perhaps, theſe lines in his thoughts : 

elt is now full two hundred and forty years ſince any 
man was touched for this alledged crime, to this height, be- 
fore myſelf. ——Let us reſt contented with that which our 
© fathers have left us; and not awake thoſe ſleeping lions, to 
our own deſtruction, by raking up @ few muſty records, that 
have lain ſo many ages by the walls, quite forgotten and neglected. 

| | e 
bid. ——er approbation.] 1. e. enter on her probation, 
or noviciate. So again, in this play: | 

« I, in probation of a ſiſterhood.“ 
Again, in The Merry Devil of Edmonton, 1608: 
„Madam, for a twelvemonth's approbation, 
« We mean to make the trial of our child.” 
2 Marone. 

22. A prone and ſpeechleſs dialect.] Prone is uſed here for 

prempt. So, in our author's Rape of Lucrece, 1594. : 
SO that prone luſt ſhould ſtain fo pure a bed!“ 
"6 MALONE. 

Ibid. —— / at a game of tick-tack.) Tick-tack is a game 
at tables. Jouer au trictrac is uſed in French, in a wanton 
ſenſe. MaLONE. | 885 | | 

24. Which for theſe nineteen years we have let ſleep.] Add 
to my note. — The two readings which Mr. Theobald has 
introduced into the text, he might have found in an alte- 
ration of this play, publiſhed in 1700, by Charles Gildon, 
under the title of Meaſure for Meaſure, or Brauty the beſt 
Advacates | = 8 
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& We have ſtrict ſtatutes and ſharp penal laws, 


C Which J have ſuffer'd nineteen years to ſtrep.” 
And he might have ſupported the latter by the following 
paſſage in Hamlet: 


hs _— ſtand I tina, 
e That have a father kill'd, a mother ſtain'd, 
& Excitements of my reaſon and my blood, 
And tet all feep?” Marons. 
27. For that, which, if myſelf might be bis judge, —) 
Theſe words ſeem to have been tranſpoſed by accident at - * 
the reds. I would read That for which 


area 


31. Has cenſur d him * 11 would wth to read: 
He has cenſur'd him already. 
Which according to the old faſhion was written : 
H' as cenſur'd &c. Mar.one. 
49. But here they live to end] So the old copy. Is it not 
probable that the authot wrote: 


But where they live to end, 
The prophecy is not, that future evils ſhould end ere or be- 


fore they are born; or in other words, that there ſhould be 
no more evil in the world ; (as Sir T. Hanmer by his alte- 
ration ſeems to have underſtood it). but, that they ſhould end 
where they began; i. e. with the criminal, who being pu- 


niſhed for his firſt offence, could not proceed by ſucceſſroe 


degrees in wickedneſs, nor excite others, by his impunity, 


to vice. 
So, in the next pech! | 
„„ And do him right, that anſw* ring this foul wrong, 
„Lives not to act another.” 
It is more likely that a letter ſhould have been omitted at 
the preſs, than that one ſhould have been added. 
| MALONE. 


Ibid. After Mr. Steevens's note 3, — Again, in The Two 


Noble Kinſmen, 1634: 


„ Thou bring'ſt ſuch pelting ſcurvy news continually, 
Thou art not worthy life.” MALONE. 
50. We cannot weigh our brother with ourſelf : ] Aﬀter Dr. 
Johnſon's note.—T he reading of the old copy is confirmed 


| If he had * offended, 5 
« He wal _ weigh'd thy brother by himſelf, 
And not have eut him off: MALONE. 


58.  Heaves 
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58. Mpilſi my intention ] Invention is the reading of Vor. II. 
both the firſt and ſecond folio. , MALONE. 1 

Ibid. Heaven is in my mouth, ] The old copy reads: roa 
Heaven in my mouth, MzAsURRs 
i. e. heaven being in my mouth, IR as 
I do not fee any need of change. MaLone. 
Blood thou art but blood. ] But has been intro- 
duced by ſome of the modern editors, It is not in either 
the firſt or ſecond folio, MALONE. 
62. Note © Add, after the paſſage quoted from Timon 
Again, in The Winter? 2. 1 "3 
As rank as any flax-wench that puts to, 
« Before her troth-plight.” 
Add, at the end of the note: 
Means, I ſuppoſe, is here uſed for medium or object. 
Moulds, however, if the paſſage be corrupt, (which I do 
not believe to be the caſe) is a very likely word to have ſtood 
here. So, in Cortolanus : 
| * x: 0: 2 the honour'd monks 
«© Wherein this trunk was fram'd.” 
Again, in K. Richard II. 
that bed, that womb 
ce That 3 Fa ſelt-ſame mould that faſhioned thee, 
„Made him a man.“ 
Again, in K. Lear: | 
« Crack Nature's mould, all germins ſpill : at once, 
« That make ingrateful man !” MALONE. 
66. But in the leſs of queſtion.) Add to my note.—do, in 
 Melvil's Memoirs, 1683: © Having % d ſome words upon 
this matter, ſhe being defirous of an honeſt colour or pre- 
text, appeared the more readily ſatisſied in that point.” 
Qugſtion is here uſed, as in many other places, for conver- 
ſatin. MALONE. 
71. That none but fools would keep :] Mr. Steevens' 8 ex- 
planation is confirmed by a — I in Webſter's Dutcheſs of 
Malfy, 1623 
* Ot — is't fools make ſuch vain keeping ? 
" Their life a general miſt of error, 
Their death a hideous ſtorm of terror.” 
| Keeping is there apparently uſed for account, ęſtimation. 
Again, in the tranſlation of Lucan's Pharſalia, by Sir A. 
Gorges, 1614: | 
She takes no leepe of Augurs ſkill, —— 
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Again, i in Gower de Confe Yr one Amantis, edit. 15 54, fol. 188, 
be king, whiche thereof toke good kepe” 
See che Gloſſary to the late edit. of the ad oP 
Chaucer, v kepe. MaLone. 
8 a breath thou art, 
Servile to all the ſriey in fluences, 
That doſt this habitation, where thou feep , 
Elourly affiiel | 
The editors have changed rdoft] to ) [do] without neceſſity 
or authority. The conſtruction is not, © the ſkiey in- 
fluences, that do,” but, „ a breath thou art, that doſt &c.” 
If the ſecond line be incloſed in a parentheſis, all the diff. 
culty will vaniſh, PoRsoN. 
77. After Stcevens's ſecond note.) I would Point the 


lines thus: 
Claud. Now, ſiſter, What's the comfort? 


Iſab. Why, as all comforts are, moit good. Indeed lord 


Angelo &c. 


Indeed is the a as in truth, or truly, the common 1 


ginning of ſpeeches in Shakſpeare's age. Set Charles the 


Firſt's Trial. The king and Bradſhaw ſeldom ſay any thing 


without this preface: „Truly, Sir x. 
78. Though a the world's 1 Ihe old copy 
reads : Threugh all &c. M ALONE. 
81. Has be affedtions in him 
That thus can mate him bite the law by the noſe ? 
Fi hen he would force it, fare it is n fin; 
Or of the dead'y ſeven it is the ledſt. I 
I was led into a miſtake concerning this paſſage, wad into a 
haſty cenſure of Dr. Warburtoa, by the falle pointing of 
the modern editions, according to which, the word force 
could not admit of bis interpretation, But I am now con- 
vinced that he was right, and that theſe lines ſhould be 
ponent thus: 


Has he affections in him 
That thus can make him bite the law by the noſe, 
When he would force it? — Sure it is no lin, 
Or of the deadly ſeven it is the Icaſt. 

Is he actuated by paſſions that impel him to tranſgreſi the law, 


at the very moment that he ts enforcing t apuinſl uther s © gi find, 


he is.] Swrely then [lince this is ſo general a propenſity] it is no 
fins er at leaſt a venial one. So, in the next act: 
ah A deilower'd maid 


« And 
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& And by an eminent body that enforc'd 
& The law againſt it.“ | | | 
Force is again uſed for enforce in K. Henry VIII. 
« If you will now unite in your complaints, 
And force them with a conltancy.” —— 
Again, in Cortolanus : | 
« Why force you this?” MaLONE. 
87, ——be/tow'd her on her own lamentation I be- 
lieve the words are tranſpoſed, and that the author wrote: 
beſtow'd on her her own lamentation. MAL ONE. 


g1. Free from all faults &] The firſt and ſecond folio 


have: 


Free from our faults — MaALONE. 

92. Pygmalion's images &c.] To follow Mr. Steevens's 
note. By Pygmalion”s images newly made ꝛwomen, I do not under- 
ſtand, with Mr. Steevens, virgins as freſh as if they came re- 


cently from the hands of Pygmalion. I rather think the mean- 


ing is: Is there no courtezan, who being newly made woman, 
[1. e. lately debauched,] (till retains.the appearance of chaſtity, 


and looks as cold as a ſtatue, to be had &c. 


The following paſſage in Plurt Maſier Conſtable, a comedy, 
by Middleton, 1602, ſeems to authorize this interpretation: 
„ Laz, Are all theſe women? 
Imp. No, no, they are half men, and half women. 
„ Lax. You apprehend too faſt. I mean by women, 
wives; for wives are no maids, mor are maids women,” 
Mulier in Latin had preciſely the ſame meaning. 
MaLONE. 
94. You will turn good huſband now, Pompey ; you will keep 
the houſe, ] Alluding to the etymology of the word huſband. 
| 3 | Mar one. 
95. Then Pompey © nor now,] I think there ſhould not be 
a note of interrogation here. The meaning is: I will nei- 
ther bail thee then, nor now. So again, in this play: 
* More, nor leſs to others paying.” MALONE. 
103. To weed my vice and let his grow !] To follow Mr. 
Steevens's note . My vice, for the vices of my dukedem, ap- 
pears to me very harſh, | | 
1y, does not, 1 apprehend, relate to the duke in parti- 


cular, who had not been guilty of any vice, but to any inde- 


finite perſon. — The meaning ſeems to be to de/troy by extir- 
pation, (as it is expreſſed in another place) a fault that I have 
committed, and to ſuffer his own vices to grow toa rank and 
luxutiant height, | 
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vol. II. The ſpeaker, for the ſake of argument, puts himſelf i in the 
| caſe of an offending perſon. MALONE. 

FIN r Jbid. Though angel on the outward ide !] Here we for what 
Mr asvex. induced the author to give the outward ſainted deputy the 
—— name of Angelo. MALONE. 

Ibid. How may likeneſs made in crimes, 

Making practice on the times. 
To draw &Cc. ] 

"Thus this paſſage ſtands both in the firſt and ſecond folio, 
The only corruption, I ſuſpect, is in the word made, in- 
ſtead of which, I believe, Shakſpeare wrote wade. 

IJ here are frequent inſtances in theſe plays of the letters m 
and w being confounded by the printer. In this very play 
there is great reaſon to believe that Jawes is printed inſtead of 
flames. — So, in Macbeth, we meet: 

Thou ſure and firm-ſet earth,” 

* Hear not my ſteps which they may walk.” 
inſtead of—which way they walk. 

Again, in K. Fohn: © and his ſiege is 

„ Againſt the wind; | 
Inſtead of mind. 

Again, in K. Henry V. 

Come go me in proceſſion to the village.” 

The ſenſe then of the paſſage will be How may perſons 
aſſuming the ſemblance of virtue, indulge in the groſſeſt crimes ! 
practiſing on mankind, in order to draw to themſelves, by the 
flimſieft pretenſions, the moſt ſolid advantages. 

Likeneſs is here uſed for ſpectous or ſeeming virtue — So, 
before: O ſeeming, ſeeming! ' 

With reſpect to the word now propoſed, it is uſed by 
Shakſpeare * in the ſenſe required here, in Macbeth : 

85 Jam in blood, 
«« Stept in ſo far, that ſhould I wade no more, 
“ Returning were as tedious as go o'er.” 

Again, in Tancred and Giſmund, a tragedy, 1592: 

« Forbear and wade no tarther i in this _ 

Again, ibid. 

* Nor farther wad: in ſuch a caſe as this.” 

The word is here clearly uſed for proceed. MAT oNE. 

104. Take, oh take ] To follow Mr. Stecvens' s note *. 

Again, in his Venus and Adonis, 1593: 

„Pure /þs, ſweet /eals on my ſoft lips imprinted, 
* What bargains may I make ſtill to be ſealing.” 
MALONE. 


115. To 


bw 
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115. To follow Mr. Steevens's ſecond note.] Mealed is 
mingled, compounded ; from the French er. 
Ibid. But this being ſo——] The tenor of the argument 
ſeems to require: But this not being fo | 
Perhaps, however, the author meant only to ſay— 
But, his life being paralleled, &c. he's juſt. MaLone. 
Ibid. That wounds the unreſiſting peſtern— 
Dr. Johnſon's note. —Un/;/{ing may ſignify © never at reſt,” 
always opening. E. | 
118, One that is a priſener nine years old.] 1. e. That has 
been confined theſe nine years. So, in Hamlet: * Ere we 
were two days od at lea, a pirate of very warlike prepara- 
tion &c.” MALONE. | | 
121. Firſt, here's young Maſter Raſh ] All the names 
here mentioned are characteriſtical. Raſh was a ſtuff for- 
merly uled, So, in 4 Reply as true as Steele, to a ruſty, 
rayling, ridiculous, lying Libell, which was lately written by an 
zmpudent unſader'd Ironmonger, and called by the name of an 
Anſwer to a fooliſh pamphlet entitled 4 Swarme of Sectaries 
and Schiſmatigues. By John Taylour, 1641: 
And with ma4s ſuit, and judgment raſh, 
* And tongue of /aye, thou'lt ſay all is but traſh.” 
—— - MALONE. 
120. Now the unfolding flar.] To follow Mr. Steevens's 


note: 


So doth the evening ſtar preſent itſelf 
_« Unto the careful ſhepherd's gladſome eyes, 
«© By which unto the fold he leads his flock.” 
| Marſton's Inſatiate Counteſs, 1613. MALONE, 
123. All great doers in our trade, and are now in for the Lord's 
ſake.] I believe Dr. Warburton's explanation is right. Ir 
appears from a poem entitled, Paper's Complaint, printed 
among Davies's epigrams, [about the year 1611] that this 
was the language in which priſoners who were confined for 
debt, addreſſed paſſengers : | | 
* Good gentle writers, for the Lord's ſake, for the Lord's 
ake, | 
Like Ludgate priſoner, lo, I, begging, make 
© My mone——” 


Again, in Naſhe's Apologie of Pierce Pennileſſe. 1 502 :— 


“ Atthat time that thy joys were in the Fleeting, and thou 


] To follow ; 
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E. MeAsukE 


FOR 
Masukx. 
——— — 


crying for the Lord's ſake, out at an iron window, in a lane 


aot far from Ludgate-hill.” MALONE. 
128, ——if the ald fantaſlical duke of dark corners — ] 
5 =: This 
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SUPPLEMEN TA I 


This Sake who meets his miſtreſſes in by-places. So, i in 
K. Henry VIII. | 
„IJ here is nothing. [ have done yet, o my conſcience, 
& Deſerves a corner.” 

Again, in Weſtward Fee, a comedy, by Decker and 
Webſter, 1607: „Has not his lordſhip's virtue once gone 
againſt the hair, and coveted corners? MaLong. 

Ibid. he's a better woodman ] To follow Mr, 


Steevens's note. A woodman, I believe, ſignified not a huntf- 


man, but an archer. So, in our author's Rape of Lucrece, 
1 
18 He is no ww9:dman that doth bend his b:w 

« To ſtrike a poor unſeaſonable doe.“ 

In der. by B. and Fletcher, a woodman ſwears by 
his bow.” Malou. 

129. let it be proclaimed : betimes in the morning &c, ] 
Should not this paſſage be rather pointed thus? “ Well, I 
beſeech you, let it be proclaimed betimes in the morning: 
PII call &c.“ So a little above, he ſays: | 

„And why ſhould we proclaim it an haur before his entering. 

| MALONE. 

137. — ] To follow Steevens's note, 

Chara ſignifies an inſcription. The ſtat. 1 Edw. VI. 
c. 2. directed the ſeals of office of every biſhop to have 
certain chars under the king's arms for the knowlege 
of the dioceſe.” Characters are the letters in which an in- 
ſcription is written. Charagery is the materials of which 
characters are compoſed. 

* Fairies ule flowers for their charaFery.” 


Merry Mives of Windſor. 


E. 


Ibid. 4s er J heard in madneſs. | This is the reading of 


the old copy. I ſuſpect Sbakſpeare wrote: 
As ne er J heard in madneſs. Marlowe. 


Ibid. Do not baniſo reaſon for mequality.] To follow Dr. | 


Johnſon's note. | imagine the meaning rather is — Do not 
ſuppoſe 1 am mad, becauſe That paſſionately and unegually. 
MALCNE. 

138. Mended again.] I think we ought to read :— Mend 
it again—the matter proceed. Cos rect that phraſe when 
you have occaſion to ſpeak again of the deputy—you left off at 
matter—proceed. 

The corruption might eaſily have ariſen in tranſcribing, 
from the vu of lounds, MALONE. 
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OBSRAEVATIONS 


139. O that it were as like as it is true.) The meaning I vol. II. 
think, is: O that it had as much of the appearance as it has yr ayes 


of the reality of truth! MALONE. ron 
148. J for a while will leave you—ftir net &c.] The old MEAsuxE. 


-will leave you: but ſtir not you till & c. 
] | | . MALONE. 
152. Show your ſheep-biting face and be hang d an hour.] To 
follow Dr. Farmer's note. — A ſimilar expreſſion is found in 
Ben Jonſon's Barthalomew Fair, 1614: 
Leave the bottle behind you, and be curſt @ while.” 
| | MaLoNE,. 
153. Which conſummate.) i. e. which being conſummated, 
3 | MaLoNE. 
161. To follow Johnſon's note.} The duke probably had 
learnt the the ſtory of Mariana in ſome of his former re- 
tirements, “having ever loved the life removed.” (Page 23) 
And he had a ſuſpicion that Angelo was but a ſeemer 


(page 26) and therefore he ſtays to watch him. 
| | | E. 


COMEDY OF ERRORS. 


165. Comedy of Errors. ] I ſuſpect this and all other plays vor, II. 
where much rhime is uſed, and eſpecially in Jong hobbling Coukbr 
verſes, to have been among Shakſpeare's more early produc= op 
tions. E. | | ERRORS, 
Ibid. A play with this title was exhibited at Gray's-inn, 
in December 1594. ; but it probably was a tranſlation from 
Plautus.—** After ſuch ſports, a Comedy of Errors (like to 
Plautus his Menechmus) was played by the players: ſo that 
night was begun, and continued to the end, in nothing but 
confuſion and errors. Whereupon it was ever afterwards 
called the Night of errors.” Geſta Grayorum. 1688. The 
Regiſters of Gray's-inn have been examined, for the pur- 
pole of aſcertaining whether the play above mentioned was 
our author's; but they afford no information on the ſubject. 

© MaLoNE. 


4 176. Add 
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| Comery 176. Add i in my note. ] 8o, in Geo. W hetſtone's Caſtle 
„„ rr of Delight, 15/6: 


PREORS. 66 Yet — 3 in laſbe at length this Crefſid leaves.” 
4 [2  STEEVENS. 
187. That never words were muſick to thine ear. ] Imitated 
by Pope: 


« My muſick then you could for ever hear, 
And all my words were muſict to your ear.” 
. Epiſtle from Sapho to Phan. MALONE. 
191. After Mr. T ollet's note, add: Oils are alſo men- 
tioned in Cornu-Copie, or Pajquis Night-cap, or Antidote 
far the Headach. 1623. p. 38: 
| 6 Dreading no dangers of the darkeſome night, 
& No oules, hobgoblins, gboſts, nor water-ſpright.“ 
STEEVENs. 
199. Once this our long experience of her wiſdem.] Once 
this, I have no doubt, is wrong, though it is Ait oult to con- 
jecture what the true reading was. | 
The paſſage is manifeſtly corrupt in the old copy, which 
has inſtead of her wiſdom your wiſdom. 
Perhaps the author wrote: Oꝛon this. MaLoNnE. 
Ibid, For ever hous'd where't gets poſſeſſion. ] Poſſeſſion is 
pronounced as a triſyllable; and therefore the line ſhould 
be printed : where 1 it &, MaLoNnE. | 
225 Add to note *.] So, in Ben Jonſon's Staple of News : 
ce | would have nc'er a cunning ſchoole-maſter in England: 
I mean a cunning man as a ichoole-maſter ; that is a conju- 
rour &c. OTEEVENS. 
233. But moody and dull melancholy &c J So, in K. Henry Ft, 
P. I. | 


“ But rather :100dy mad.” 
Mr. Gray has imitated this paſſage, and alſo the lines i in the 
text: 
& And moody ae laughing wild 
„ Amid ſevereſt woe | 
% Grim mſag'd comfortieſs deſpair, 
And ſorrow's piercing dart. 


5 Lo! in the vale of years beneath 
«© A griſly trop are ſeen 
8 The painful family of death 
More hideous than their queen.“ 
Oe on the Fraſpect of Eten. 


He 


OBSERVATIONS © 
He ſeems to have had Pope's Eſay on Man alſo in his Vor. If. 


thoughts: : | Come 
| « Hate, fear, and grief, the family of pain. roma 
Again: | ERRORS. 
« The fury-paſſions from the blood began, RT 


% And turn'd on man a fiercer ſavage, man.” 
So, Gray, ibid. | 
Ihe fury-paſſions theſe ſhall tear.“ MaLone. 

236 Add, after the firſt inftance in my firſt note :] So, in 
Geo. Whetſtone's Caſtle of Delight, 1576: ——yet 
won by importance accepted his courteſie.“ OTEEVENS. 

242. Have written ſtrange deteatures ] To follow 
Mr. Steevens's note. —l rather think feature; means here, 
as in another place in this play, alteration of feature, or de- 
formity. So, in our author's Venus and Adonis. 1593: 

66 To crols the curious workmanſhip of Nature, 
«© To mingle beauty with infirmities, 
© And pure perfection with impure defeature,” 

If we underſtand by defeatures, in this place, miſcarriages, 
or m1;fortunes, then we ſuppoſe /Egeon to ſay, that careful 
hours, 1, e. misfortunes, have written msfortunes in his face.“ 

„ | MaLONE. 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 


255. Add to my note *:] A bolt ſeems to have been a ge- vor, II. 
neral term for an arrow. So, in Shirley's Love's Cruelty : 1 
When the keepers are none of the viſeſt, their bots are Ao 
ſooner ſhot.” f NoTHING. 

there the bo/t is ſuppoſed to be employed againſt deer- 
ſealers. The word is {till uſed in the common proverb: 4 
Faol's bolt is ſoon ſhot. 1 

That particular ſpecies of arrow which was employed in 
killing birds, appears to have been called a bira- bolt. 

| _ Marovneg. 

258. The gentleman is not in your books. ] To follow Dr. 
Farmer's note. This expreſſion, I make no doubt, took its 
riſe from the cuſtom mentioned by Dr. Farmer. That in all 

$ great 


{| 165 LFUPPLEMENT. ATI 
| Vol. II. great families, the names of the ſervants of the houſhold 
were written in Y kept for that purpoſe, appears from 
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— the following paſſage in A new Trick to cheat the Devil, a co- 


F Nornixs. medy, 1639: * See, maſter Treatwell, that his name be 
enrolled among my other ſervants— Let my fleward receive 
ſuch notice from you.” 


2 
8 


A ſervant and a lover were in Cupid's Vocabulary, ſyno- 
nymous. | hus, in Marſton's Malecontent, 1604: Is not 
Marſhall Mafercem, my nn in reverſion, a proper gen- 3 
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— the phraſe — to be in a perſon? 5 8 applied 
equally to the /over and the menial attendant. MALONE. 3 


266. To follow note *.] The borrowing of a line from 
Hieronymo, which was publiſhed in 1605, proves this play 'I 
to be one of Shakſpeare's later compoſitions. As alſo its 
being ridiculed by Ben Jonſon, in his Ba, folomew _ 


1 
* 


The Spaniſh Tragedy, or Hieronymo is Mad again, 3 z 

there is no edition of it now extant earlier than 1605, was 

written many years before. Naſhe, in a pamphlet publiſhed WF 
1 in 1593, quotes a paſſage in it. The line therefore here 
| borrowed from it. wili not ſerve to aſcertain the date of 
Muclr Ado about Nothing. Its date, however, is aſcertained 
by other circumſtances, with more preciſion than moſt of our 

author's plays. It is almoſt certain that it was written, or | 

at leaſt firſt exhibited on the ſtage, in 1599, or 1600; hav- 

( 

c 


ing been printed in the latter year, and not being enume- 
rated by Meres among Shakſpeare's plays in 1548. See 4 
Artempt to aſcertain the Order in which the Plays attributed ts 
Shakſpeare were written, Vol. I. Prolegimena. p 300 MALONE, 
269. Couſin, you know - and atierwards, good confin ——] 
N Surely brother and couſin never could have had the ſame 
5 meaning: yet, as this paſſage ſtands at preſent, Leonato Wi 
| appears to addrefs himſelf to Antonio, (or as he is ſtyled in . 
the firſt folio, the old man) his brother, whom he is made to 
call couſin. F 
It appears that ſeveral perſons, I ſuppoſe 13 Lin- 
men, are at this time croſſing the ſtage, to whom he here 
addreſſes himſelf. Accordingly, the old copy reads, not WR 
couſin, but ; 
6 Couſins, you know what you have to do ” 5 
You all know your ſeveral ſices; take care to alſit i in making a 
preparations at this buſy time for n y new gueſts. J 
F I would therefore read cogſins in both places, Maron? WR fi 
| | | 270. Ent Wi” 


1 


OBSERVATION 3; 


270. Enter Don John.] The folio has Sir John. 
= MALONE. 
271 than a roſe in his grace] To follow Dr. Johnſon's 


3 


ta en you new into his grace, where it is impoſhble that you 
ſhould take root but by the fair weather that you make your- 
ſelf,” To this Don John replies, with critical correctneſs: 
had rather be a canker in a hedge, than a 70% in his 
grace,” We meet a kindred expreſſion in Macbeth : 

| " Welcome hither : 

6 have begun to plant thee, and will labour 

«© To make thee full of growing.” 
Again, in X. Henry VI. P. III. 

« PII plant Plantaganet, root him up who dares.“ 

MaLowe. 

F. Enter Leonato &c. Margaret and Urſula.) Why 
I Hal and Urſula ſhould enter here, I know not. They 
are not mentioned in the old copy; and on the other 
band, do actually enter maſked in the next ſcene. 
MaroNE. 
275. Note 7. —or dumb John.] Here is another proof that 
E when the firſt copies of our author's plays were prepared for 
the preſs, the tranſcript was made out by the ear. If the 
Mf had lain before the tranſcriber, it is very unlikely that 
he ſhould have miſtaken Don for dumb but, by an inarti- 
culate ſpeaker, or inattentive hearer, they might eaſily be 
E confonnded, MALONE. | 
2277. Note 2.] This whole note is, Iapprehend, founded 
on a miſtake; or, in the ſtage- direction in the old copy, at 
W the beginning of this ſcene, was, I believe, an accidental 


R 
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Don, through the miſtake of the tranſcriber, whoſe ear de- 
E ceived him. 

3 ] think it extremely probable. that the regulation propoſed 
by Theobald, and the author of the Reviſal, 15 right. 

E MaroNnE. 
2580. Therefore all hearts &c. ] Let, which is found in the 
next line, is underſtood here, MALONE. 

282. with ſuch impoſſible conveyance, ] 1 believe the 
meaning is 
appear to perform i mpoſſibilities. 

| Conveyance was the common term in our author's time for 
Wi of hand. MALONE, 


295 · But 


note. — The former ſpeech, in my apprehenſion, ſhews clearly NoTnixe. 
that the old copy is right. Conrade had ſaid: „ He hath ahh 


E repetition; and, dumb, I ſuſpect, was written inſtead of 


with a rapigity equal to that 7 jugglers, who 
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295. But that ſhe loves him with an enraged affection &c. ] 
: but with what an enraged af- 
Fection ſhe loves him, it is beyond the power of thought to conceive. 

| 1 ALONE. 
305. —preſs me to death] The alluſion is to an ancient 
uniſhment of our law, called peine fort et dure, which was for- 


merly inflicted on thoſe perſons, who, being indicted, refuſed 


to plead. In conſequence of their filence, they were 
preſſed to death by an heavy weight laid upon their fto- 
mach. This puniſhment, the good ſenſe and humanity of 
the legiſlature have within theſe few years aboliſhed, 
| | | | MaALoNE. 
Ibid. Which is as bad as die with tickling.) The author 


meant that z:c#/mg ſhould be pronounced as a triſyllable, 


tickeling. So, in Spenſer, B. ii. Canto 12. 


* The while {weet Zephirus loud whifteled 
His treble, a ſtrange kind of harmony; 
„Which Gayon's ſenſes ſoſtly zickeled, &c.“ 

0 | _ Maroxs. 
309. —and the old ernament of his cheek hath already ſtufſ'd 


tennis-balls ] So, in A Wonderful, ſtrange, and miraculius 


aſtrological Progneſtication for this Year of our Lerd 1591; 
written by Naſhe, in ridicule of Richard Harvey: they 


may ſell their baire by the pound to //uffe tennice bales.” 


|  STEEVENS. 
333: ——/hall conjecture bang,] Cenjefture is here uſed ſor 
ſuſpicion. Marton. N 8 | 
342. Bene. Beat.] I believe we ought to read: But Bea- 
trice * 


So, before: Nay, but Beatrice : 
Beat was probably only an abbreviation in the MI, for 
Beatrice; and but was accidentally omitted, MaLoNE. 


344. To follow Theobald's note.} J he omiſſion of this 


paſſage ſince the edition of 1600, may be accounted for 
from the ſtat. 3 Jac. I. c. 21. the ſacred name being jelt- 
ingly uſed four times in one line, ———E. 

349. FV ſuch a one twill ſmile &c ] What militates ſtrongly 
againſt Dr. Johnſon's pointing, and conſequently againſt bis 
interpretation, is, that in theſe plays, the words cry and hen 


are generally ſound joined together. So, in As you like It: 


97 
* 


If 1 could cry hem and have him— 


Again, in The Fir/t Part of K. Henry IV. act II. ſc. iy. 


and in many other places. | 
A very ſlight alteration of the text will, I apprehend, make 
perfect lenſes | 5 | 
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OBSERVATION S. 
If ſuch a one will ſmile and ſtroke his beard ; 
In ſorrow wag; cry hem, when he ſhould groan ; 
And and in haſtily or indiſtinctly pronounced might eafily 


have been confounded, ſuppoſing (what there is great reaſon 


to believe) that theſe plays were copied for the preſs by the ear. 


By this reading a clear ſenſe is given, and the latter part of 
the line is a paraphraſe on the former. 

To cry hem was, as appears from the paſſage cited by Mr. 
Tyrwhitt, a mark of feſtivity. So alſo from Love's Cruelty, a 
tragedy by Shirley, 1640: 

% Cannot he laugh and hem and kiſs his bride, 

But he muſt ſend me word?“ 

Again, in The Second Part of Henry IV : 


« We have heard the bells chime at midnight That 


we have, that we have ;—our watch-word was, hem, boys.” 


On the other hand, to cry woe was uſed to denote grief. 
Thus, in the inter 1 
but the laſt, O Lords, 
„„ When T have ſaid, cry woe.” 
With reſpect to the word wag, the uſing it as a verb, in the 


ſenſe of to play the wag, is entirely in Shakſpeare's manner. 


There 1s ſcarcely one of his plays in which we do not find 
ſubſtantives uſed as verbs. Thus we meet——to teſtimony, 
to boy, to couch, to grave, to bench, to voice, to paper, 
to page, to dram, to ſtage, to fever, to fool, to palate, to 
mountebank, to god, to virgin, to paſſion, to monſter, to 


hiſtory, to ſable, to wall, to period, to ſpaniel, to ſtranger, 


&c. &, MALONE. 
358. But ſoft you ; let be 1 The Grſt folio reads: 
But ſoft you; let me be; pluck &c. 
We might read: But ſoft you; let me pluck 
Since I wrote the above, I find that the ſecond folio reads : 
But ſoft you; let me ſee; pluck up &c. 
which is. I believe, the true reading. MALoNE, 
351. NHho I believe was pack'd i in all this wrong.} i. e. com- 


bined; an accomplice. So, in lord Bacon's Works, vol. iv. 


p. 269. edit. 1740. If the iſſue ſhall be this, that what- 
ever ſhall be done for him ſhall be thought to be done by 2 
number of perſons that ſhall be laboured and packed 
MaALoNE. 
] This obſolete phraſe occurs 
-Thus, in Marlowe's 


367. Done to death 
frequently i in our ancient writers. 


Lujt's Dominion, 1657: 


His mother's hand ſhall ſtop thy breath, 
— her own ſon is dong io death, ” MaLove. 
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LO VES LABOUR LOST. 


Vol. II. 304. After Saeed s note. ] The time 1 Banks. 
3 horſe was exhibited will fix the date of this play; which 
Lan. Los r. alſo appears in p. 423. to be about 1597. ——E, 
— 413. To follow Mr. Steevens's note ] So, in the Pro- 
18 to Fletcher” s 1 of the Country : 
The play 
6& 1s quick and witty z ſo the poets ſay.” MaLONE. 
4414. No Penvoy After Mr. Steevens's note, —So, 
in The Scornfui Lady, by B. and Fletcher, 1616: 
What a trim envoy here ſhe has put upon me ?” 
 MaLoxe, 

419: Coſt. Guerdin,—O feet guerdon ! better than remu- 
neration; eleven-pence farthing better &c.] The following 
parallel paſſage in 4 Health to the Gentlemanly Profeſſion «f 
Serving men, or the Serving-man's Comfert &C. 1598, was 
pointed out to me by Dr. Farmer. 

„There was, ſayth he, a man, (but of what eſtate, de- 
gree, or calling, I will not name, leaſt thereby I might in- 
curre diſpleaſure of anie) that comming to his friendes houſe, 
who was a gentleman of good reckoning, and being there 
kindly entertained, and well uſed, as well of his friende the 
gentleman as of bis iervantes : one of the ſayd ſervantes do- 
ing him ſome extraordinarie pleaſure during his abode there, 

at his departure he comes unto the ſayd ſervant, and ſayth 
unto him, Holde thee, here 1s a remuneration for thy paynes; 
which the ſervant receiving, gave him utterly for it (beſides 
his paynes) thankes, for it was but a three-farthings peece: 
and I holde thankes for the ſame a ſmall price, howſoever 
the market goes. Now an other comming to the fayd gen— 
tleman's houſe, it was the foreſayd ſervant's good hap to be 
1 neare him at his going away, who calling the ſervant unto 
him, ſayd, Holde thee, here is a guerdon for thy deſerts: 
now the ſervant payde no deerer ſor the guerdon, than he did 
for the remuneration; though the gueraon was xid. farthing 
better; for it was a Hhilling, and the other but a Meer. ar- 
thinges. 
Whether Shakſpeare, or the author of this pamphlet was 
the borrower, cannot be known, till the time when Lowe's 


Labour Loft was written, and the date of the carlieſt _ 
| | | OX 
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of the Serving- man's Comfort &c. ſhall be aſcertained by vor. II. 
circumſtances which at preſent are beyond our reach. avi 

| | STEEVENS, LAB. Los v. 

431. Wha is the ſbooter.] To follow Mr. Steevens's note. 


Eos 
. $4 
5 
BJ 
! 5 
8 
5 


So, in Eſſays and Characters of a Priſon and Priſeners, by 


n ä 
4s. {he 


a> n 
” 1 "4 


D 


* 
WW. 


3 WE GM. 1618: The King's guard are counted the ſtrongeſt N 
ch = archers, but here are better ſuitors.” So, in Antony and Clec- 1 
EP para, we meet in the old copy: (owing probably to the 3 
0 RE tranfcriber's ear having deceived him) Þ 
# 6 A grief that ſuits Y 
. « My very heart at root.” 9 
Y inſtead of a grief that ſhoots. ® 
0, Again, in the Rape of Lucrece, 1594, we find ſbaot in- 1 
ſlead of ſuit: 5 B 
End thy ill aim before thy ot be ended.“ 1 
Here clearly the author meant uit. BY 
4 In Ireland, where there is reaſon to believe that much of 5 
8 the pronunciation of queen Elizabeth's time is yet retained, 11 
f the word ſuitor is at this day pronounced by the vulgar as if Y 
a it were written ſhooter. The word in the text ought, I think, * 
to be written ſuitor, as in the inſtance above quoted from B 
* Eſſays &c. by G. M. 5 | 
4 | the miſtake aroſe from the ſimilarity of the ſounds ; and E. 
1 this is one of many prooſs, that when theſe plays were tran- A 
© ſcribed for the preſs, the copies were made out by the ear. F 
e Wee . MarLove. Y 
4 441. Fauſte precor gelida.] From a paſſage in Naſhe's Apo- Þ 
„ lyie of Pierce Pennileſſs, 159 3, the Eclogues of Mantuanus 1 
h appear to have been a ſchool-book in our author's time: b. 
5 With the firſt and ſecond leafe he plates very prettilie, Y 
8 and, in ordinarie terms of extenuating, verdits Pierce Penni- 3 
: Ie for a grammar-/chsol wit; fates, his margine is as deep- 1 
a lie learned as Fau/te precor gelida.” MALONE. | 
8 45 2. Her hairs were gold, chryſtal the other's eyes.] The firſt 7 
C folio reads: On her hairs &c. The context, I think, clearly ii 
x ſhews that we ought to read: A 
One, her hairs were gold, chryſtal the other's eyes. # 
| i. e. the hairs of one of the ladies were of the colour of gold, and 3 
; the eves of the other as clear as chry/tal, The king is ſpeaking 1 
; of the panegyricks pronounced by the two lovers on their 1 
miſtreſſos. | 3 
8 One was formerly pronounced on. Hence the miſtake. 9 
: 2ee a note on The 7 wo Gentlemen of Verona, ante p. $7. 5 
1 | | The J 
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Vor. II. 


| Love's 
LAB. Los r. 


SUPPLEMENTAL 


The ſame miſtake has happened in Als Well that em 
Well; (firſt folio. ) 

« A traveller is a good thing after dinner but on that lies 
two thirds &c.“ 

The two words are frequently confounded i in our ancient 
dramas. MALONE. 

454. And critick Timon.) After Mr. Steevens” s note.— 

Mr. Steevens's obſervation is ſupported by our author's 


112th Sonnet. . 
8 


my adder's ſenſe 
NAV ery and to * {topped are. 
8 
463. Add to my note Again, i in Storer's Life and Death 
of nat Molſey, a Poem, 1599 : 
« With whoſe hart-ſtrings Amphion's lute is ſtrung, | 
& And Orpheus harp hangs warbling at his tongue.” 
STEEVENS. 
68. ——audacious without impudency ] Audacious was 
not always uſed by our ancient writers in a bad ſenſe. It 
means no more here, and in the following inſtance from Ben 
Jonſon' s Silent Woman, than liberal or commendable boldneſo: 
ſhe that ſhall be my wife, muſt be accompliſhed 
with courtly and audacious ornaments.”  STEEVENS. 
Ibid. He is too piqued.] The following paſſage in Naſhe's 
Apologie of Pierce Pennileſs, 1593, may ſerve to corroborate 


Mr. Tyrwhitt's explanation: And he might have ſhrowd- 


 —mult needs bring him to naught.” 


| ing alley in a flat cap like a ſhop-keeper.” 


ed a picked effeminate carpet knight under the fictionate per. 

ſon of Hermaphroditus.“ Again, in Wilſon's Arte of 

Rhetorique, 1553: ** Such riot, dicyng, cardyng, pikyng, 
MaLone, 

Add to my laſt note: ] Again, in Newes from Hell, 

2 by the Devil's Carrier, 160: in a bowl- 

STEEVENS, 
$90. Add to my note-2.] Again, in Randolph's Poems, 


. 2664 


& The titles of their ſatires fright ſome more, 
“Than Lord have mercy writ upon a door.” 
| Maron. 
Ibid. Add to my note J Again, in More Fools 9 
collection of Epigrams by R. S. 3610; 
To declare the infection for his fin, 
« A crofſe is ſet without, there's none within.” 
Again, ibid. 


O0-B ‚— ATI $ 
c But by the way he ſaw and much reſpected 
« A doore belonging to a houſe infected, 
«© Whereon was plac'd (as 'tis the cuſtome ſtill) 
« The Lord have mercy on us : this ſad bill 
c The ſot perus'd——.” STEEVENS. 

520. And cuckow-buds of yellow hue.) Mr. Whalley, the 
learned editor of B. Jonſon's works, many years ago pro- 
poſed to read crocus buds. The cuckow-flower, he obſerved, 
could not be called yellow, it rather approaching to the 
colour of white, by which epithet, Cowley, who was 
himſelf no mean botaniſt, has diſtinguiſhed it: | 

Albaque cardamine &c. MALORNE. 
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114 SUPPLEMENTAL 


T0 1.04 -B 1. 


MIDSUMMER NIGH T's DREAM. 


Vor. III. P. 7. But earthly happier—— ] This is a thought in which 
Mön. Shakſpeare ſeems to have much delighted. We meet with 
N. PAN. it more than once in his Sonnets : 

& Then were not ſummer's diſtillation left, 

A liquid priſoner pent in walls of glaſs, 

«© Beauty's effect with beauty were bereft, 
Nor it, nor no remembrance what it was. 
But flowers diſtilld, though they with winter meet, 

% Leeſe but their ſhow, their ſubſtance {till lives ſweet. 


“ Then let not winter's ragged hand deface 
In thee thy ſummer, ere thou be d/7i1Pd ; 
Make ſweet ſome phial; treaſure thou ſome place 
“With beauty's treaſure, ere it be ſelf-kill'd.” T 
Fifth and ſixth Sonnet. 


Again, in the 54th Sonnet: 
„They live unwoo'd, and unreſpected fade, 
% Die to themſelves, Sweet res do not fo 
Of their ſweet deaths are ſweeteſt odours made: 
« And fo of you, beauteous and lovely youth, 


„When that ſhall fade, my verſe 4i/izls your truth.” 
MALONE. 


« The courſe of true love &c.] This paſſage ſeems to have 


been imitated by Milton, Paradiſe Loſt, B. 10.—896. 
MalLONE. 
10. Making it momentany—] After Dr. Johnſon's note.— 
The firſt folio has not momentany but momentary. 
MALONE. 
II. From Athens is ber houſe remote ſeven leagues.] Re- 
mod d, which is the reading of the folio, was, I believe, 
the author's word. — He ules it again in Hamlet, for re- 
mote : 


He watts you to a more removed ground.” 
MaLoONE. 
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14. —— when Phebe doth behold &c. 7 | VorL. III. 
15.— deep midnight. | | , 8 
Shakſpeare has a little forgotten himſelf. It appears from N. Dazam. 
page 4. that to-morrow night would be within three nights | | 
of the new moon, when there is no moonſhine at all, much 
leſs at deep midnight. The ſame overſight occurs in page 59, 


E. 

15. Emptying our boſoms of their counſels ſivell'd ] I think, 
ſweet, the reading propoſed by Theobald, is right. 

Counſels relates in conſtruction to emptying —and not to 
the laſt word in the line, as it 1s now made to do by reading 
weld. A fimilar phraſeology is uſed by a writer contem- 
porary with Shakipeare : | | 

«« So ran the poor girls filling the air with ſhrieks, 

« Fmptying of all the colour their pale cheeks.” 
Heywood's Apology for Actors, Sig. B. 4. 1610. 
The adjective all here added to colour, exactly anſwers, in 

conſtruction, to feet in the text, as regulated by Theobald. 
3 | MALONE. 

18. -d fo grow to à point.] The firſt folio reads: 

and ſo grow on to a point. MaLoNE. 

22. I will roar you an it were &c. ] The firſt folio omits 

zou. Marone. 
23. After the firſt inſtance in note, add] So, in The 
Ball, by Chapman and Shirley, 1639: 
„have you devices to jeer the reſt ? 
„Tuc. All the regiment on 'em, or Pl break my bows 
firings.” STEEVENS, 3 
24. Add to my note :] So, in a letter from Gabriel 
Harvey to Spenſer, 1580: © Have we not God bys wrath, 
for Goddes wrath, and a thouſand of the ſame ſtampe, 
wherein the corrupte orthography in the moſte, hath been 
the ſole or principal cauſe of corrupte proſodye in over- 
many ?” STEEVENS. „ 
26. After Steevens's note on ſquare :] It is ſomewhat 
whimſical, that the glaziers uſe the words ſquare and quarrel 
as ſynonymous terms, for a pane of glaſs. ———e. 
29.—ſiweet Puck. ] After Mr. Tyrwhitt's note add—So, in 
The Scourge of Venus, or the Wanton Lady, with the rare Birth 
of Adonis, 1614: | 
« Their bed doth ſhake and quaver as they lie, 
& As if it groan'd to beare the weight of ſinne; 

© The fatal night-crowes at their windowes flee, 
And crie out at the ſhame they do live in: 
| ET I 2 | And 
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Vol. III. 


Mips v M. 


N. Da EAM. 
— 


haunch- man. 


Her art. 


„; 
& And that they may perceive the heavens frown, 
The pokes and goblins pul the coverings down.” 
Again, in Spenſer's Epithal. 1595: 
Ne let houſe-fyres, nor lightning's helpeleſſe harms, 
Ne let the pouke, nor other evil ſpright, 
5 Ne let miſchievous witches with their charmes 
let N be.” 
STEEVENS. 
By tharr increaſe now hnows not which is which. ] To 
follow Dr. Johnſon's note. —So, in our author's 97th Sonnet: 
The teeming autumn, big with rich creaſe, 
Bearing the wanton buͤrthen of the prime 
MAL owe. 
Ibid. To follow Tyrwhitt's note:] — Henchman. Quaſi 
One that goes behind another. Fediſeguus. 
E. 
The learned commentator might hw given his etymology 
ſome ſupport from the following paſſage in K. Henry IV. 


; oy 


F. H. U V. p 566: 


« O Weltmoreland, thou art a ſummer bird, 
„ Which ever in the haunch of winter ſings 
The lifting up of day.” STEEVENS. 

47. Add to my note 5. ] Again, in Marſton's Dutch Courie- 
zan, 1605: 

& So could I live in deſert moſt unknowen, 

© Yourſelf to me enough were populous.” MATON E. 

55. —Nature jhews art,] The firſt folio reads: Nature 
her ſhews art. I ſuppoſe the words were accidentally tranſ- 
poſed at the preſs, and would thereſore read: —Nature ſhews 
The ſecond folio however reads (which may be 
right)—Nature here ſhews art. MALONE. 

Ibid. Not Hermia, but Helena I love.] The firſt folio has: 
but Helena now I love. MALONE. 

59. No, I am no ſuch thing; Tam a man, as other men are : 
—and there indeed, let him name his name, and tell them plainly 
He is Snug the joiner.) T here are probably many temporary al- 
luſions to particular incidents and characters ſcattered through 
our author's plays, which gave a poignancy to certain paſſages, 
while the events were recent, and the perſons pointed at, 
yet living.—In the ſpeech now before us, I think it not 
improbable that he meant to allude to a fact which happen- 


ed in his time, at an entertainment exhibited before queen 


Elizabeth. It is recorded in a manuſcript collection of 


anecdotes, 


\ 
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anecdotes, ſtories, &c. entitled, Merry Paſſages and Feaſts, Vol. III. 
Mſ. Harl. 63295: | | | Mips vx. 
« There was a ſpectacle preſented to queen Eliza- N. DEAN. 
beth upon the water, and among others Harry Goldingham 
was to repreſent Arion upon the dolphin's backe; but finding 
his voice to be very hoarſe and unpleaſant, when he came to 
perform it, he tears off his diſguiſe, and ſtocars he was none 
of Arion, not he, but even honeſt Har. Goldingbam; which 
blunt diſcoverie pleaſed the queene better than if it had gone 
through in the right way :—yet he could order his voice to 
an inſtrument exceeding well.“ 
The collector of theſe Merry Paſſages appears to have been 
nephew to Sir Roger I. Eſtrange. MATLONE. 
61. If I were fair, Thiſbe, I were only thine.] I think, this 
_ ought to be pointed differently: — If 1 were, [i. e. as true, 
&c.] fair Thiſbe, I were only thine. MALOS E. 
62. The ouſel-cock ſo black of hue &c. ] In The Arbor of 
Amoarous Deviſes, 4to, bl. I. are the following lines: 
The chattering pie, the jay, and eke the quaile, 
& The thruſtlecoct that was ſo black of hewe.” 
The former leaf and the title-page being torn out of the 
copy I conſulted, I am unable either to give the two preced- 
ing lines of the ſtanza, or to aſcertain the date of the book. 
| STEEVENS. 
66. J. Hall deſire of you more acquaintance, good maſter Cob- 
webz F I cut my finger I ſhall make bold with you.] In The 
 Mayde's Metamorphoſis, a comedy, by Lilly, there is a dia- 
logue between ſome foreſters and a troop of fairies, very 
ſimilar to the preſent : | 
Mopo. J pray you, Sir, what might I call you? 
« 1 Fat. My name is Penny. 
«© op. I am ſorry I cannot purſe you. 
_ & Friſco. T pray you, Sir, what might I call you? 
& 2 Fai. My name is Cricket. 
& Frif. I would I were a chimney for your ſake.” 
The Maid's Metamorphoſis was not printed till 1600, but 
was probably written ſome years before. Mr. Warton ſays, 
( Hiſtory of Engliſh Poetry, vol. Il. p. 393.) that Lilly's laſt 
play appeared in 1597. MALON EF. | 
68. And forth my minnock comes. ] I believe the read- 
ing of the folio is right : 5 
And forth my mimicł comes. 2 
Tbe line has been explained as if it related to Th/be, but 
it does not relate to her, but to Pyramus. Bottom had juſt 
: | | 4 > been 
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SUPPLEMENT AL 


Vol. III. been playing that part, and had retired into the brake. 


sem. 


Anon his Thiſbe mult be anſwered, And forth my mimick 


N. Da zaM, 05 e. my actor) comes.” In this there ſeems no difficulty. 


Mi mich is uſed as ſynonymous to actor, by Decker, in his 
Gul's Hornebaske, 1609: * Draw what troope you can from 
the ſtage after you ; the mumicks are beholden to you for al- 
lowing them elbow- room.“ Again, in his Satiremaſlix, 1602: 
Thou LB. Jonſon] haſt forgot how thou ambleſt in a lea- 
ther pitch by a play-waggon in the highway, and took'ſt mad 
Jerommo 5 part, to get ſeryice amongſt the mimicks.” 

MALONE. 
72. And from thy hated 1 part I fo ] So has been ſup- 
plied by ſome of the modern editors. MaLoxE. 

Ibid. For debt that bankruptileep I he firſt and ſecond 
folio read -i ph. The ſame error has, perbaps, happened in 
Fe re for Meaſure : 

+ Which for theſe nincteen years we have let „lip.“ 
MaALovE, 
But you muſt j1in in ſouls &c.] Ihe phraſe, in fouls, 
has as ſo well ſupported, that there remains nothing to be 
ſaid relative to it. 

I ſuſpect, however, that the words were neee at the 
preſs, and would read: 

Can you not hate me, as I know you do 
In ſouls, but you muſt join to mock me to? 

So, a little lower: 

Lou hate me with your hearts.” MATLONS E. 

Poſſibiy by adding a ſingle letter, the ſenſe may be leſs 
embarraſſed : 

But you muſt j join in feouls to work me too. 
Scouls, 1 believe is ſometimes uſed as ſynonymous with fo 


52 


76. Leſt to thy Seril. than aby it dear.] The folio has abide 


MALONE. 
77. ——brought me to thy ſound.) Folio that ſound. 
7 5 MaALONE. 
83. Thou ſhalt aby it.] The folio reads—— bide it. 
MALOoONE. 


84. I am amaz'd and know not what to ſay.] This line 18 
not in the folio. MALONE. 
89. To follow Mr. Tyrwhitt's note.] I do not perceive 
ani defect in the metre of the ſecond line. It is the ae as 
in he former ſtanza. MAL one, 


90. ——overilow'n With a * 1 ſhould be ver- 
foro d. 


OS EERVATIONS © 119 


foro d.— Vet the miſtake is as likely to have been the author's Vor, III. 
as the tranſcriber'ss MALON E. e 
9. So doth the woodbine &c.] After Dr. Johnſon's note. — N. DRAM. 
The following paſſage in The Fatal Union, 1640, in 
which the honey-ſuckle is ſpoken of as the flower, and the 
woodbine as the plant, ſupports Dr. Johnſon's interpre- 


tation: | 
« —— As fit a gift as this“ were for a lord—a honey- 
| ſucile, | | 
© The amorous weoodbine's offspring.” MALONE. 


95. After Steevens's note :] A ſtatute 3 Hen. VII. c. 14. 
directs certain offences committed in the king's palace, to 
be tried by twelve ſad men of the king's houſhold. 

96. Uncouple in the weſtern valley go.] The folio reads: 

Uncouple in the weſtern valley /et them go. 
Shakſpeare might have written : 8 
Unconpled in the weſtern valley let them go. 
| - 2M MALONE. 
Ibid. —they bay d the bear.] Add to my note :—Shakſpeare 
muſt have read the Knight's Tale in Chaucer, where are 
mentioned Theſeus's white alandes [grey-hounds] to 
huntin at the lyon, or the wild bere.” ToLLET. | 

Ibid. My hounds are bred &c.] This paſſage has been imi- 
tated by Lee in his Theodoſeus : 

„ Then through the woods we chac'd the foaming boar, 

„With hounds that open'd like Theſſalian bulls, 

„Like Tygers flew'd, and ſanded as the ſhore, 
“ With ears and cheſts that daſh'd the morning dew.” 
| MALONE. 

99. Melted as is the ſnoto.] Js has been ſupplied by ſome 
of the editors. MALONE. | 

100. And ] have found Demetrius, like a jewel, 
| Mine own and not mine own. | 1 
To follow Dr. Warburton's note. An anonymous critick 1 
ſuppoſes that Shakſpeare had in his thoughts the mine of 1 

rubies, belonging to the king of Zeylan (mentioned by 1 
Le Blanc and other travellers) out of which the king had all 
that exceeded the weight of four or five carrats, and none 
under that weight on which account the jewels of the mine 
might be called his own and not his own. 
do not ſuppoſe any ſuch alluſion to have been intended. 
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vol. III. Helena, I think, only means to fay, that having found Deme- 

Mipsum, trius unexpiftedly, ſhe conſidered her property in him as in- 
N. Dx EAM. ſecure as that which a perſon has in a jewel that he has 
Found by accident; which he knows not whether he ſhall re- 
tain, and which therefore may properly enough be called his 
oꝛun and not his own. 

Helena does not ſay, as Dr. Warburton has repreſented, 
that Demetrius was lite a jewel, but that ſhe had Found him, 
like a jewel & _ 

A kindred thought occurs in ter and Cleopatra: 
; by ſtarts 
« His fretted fortunes give bim hope and fear 
& Of what he has, and has not.” 
The ſame kind of expreſſion is found alſo i in The A 
of Venice : 
«© Where ev'ry ſomething, being blent together, 
& Turns to a wild of nothing, ſave of joy, 
© Erpreft, and not expreſt.” MALONE. 
104. in a fine frenzy rolling This ſeems to have 
been imitated by Drayton in his Epi/ile to J. Reynolds on 
Pats and Poetry - deſcribing Marlowe, he fays : 
vs that fire madneſs ſtill he did retain, 
ONO, Which — ſhould poſſeſs a poet's brain !” 
MaLORNE. 
109. I here I have come great clerks have purpoſed 
T0 greet me with premeditated welcomes, 
here I have feen them ſhiver and look pale, 
Alake periods in the midſi of ſentences, 
And in concluſion dumbly have broke off, 
Not paying me a welcome. ] 
So, in Pericles : 
« She ſings like one immortal, and ſhe dances 
As goddeſs like to her admired lays ; 
% Deep clerks ſhe dumbs.” 
It ſhould be obſerved, that periods i in the text is uſed in the 
ſenſe of full flops. Ma L ONE. 
111. And finds his truſiy Thiſbe' s mantle pe] The firſt ſolio 
reads : 
And finds his T hiſbie” s mantle ſlaine. 
| The ſecond has: 
And finds his gentle Thiſby s mantle flain, 
J he preſent reading is that of the quarto. MALONE, 
112. And Thiſbe tarrying in Mulberry —_— 
His dagger a drew and died.] | 


Theſe 


OVER — 121 
Theſe lines ought to be regulated thus: Vol. III. 

And (Thiſbe tarrying in Mulberry ſhade) Mes 

His dagger drew and died. MALONE. N. Da AM. 

113. And thou O wall, O fwert—] The firſt folio reads: 
And thou O wall, thou ſweet Kc. MaLoNnE. 

122. Now the hungry lion roars, 
And the wolf beholds the maon;] Add to my note 

The following paſſage in Antonio's Revenge, a tragedy, 
1602, written by Marſton, (who has, evidently imitated 
| Shakſpeare, or was imitated by him) appears to me a ſtrong 
confirmation of the reading propoſed by Dr. Warburton : 

6 Now barks the wolfe againſt the full-cheek'd moon, 

&© Now lyons half-clam'd entrals roar for food, 

« Now croaks the toad, and night-crows ſcreech aloud, 

% Fluttring bout caſements of departing ſouls; 

% Now gape the graves, and thro” their yawns let looſe 

<« Impriſon'd ſpirits to reviſit earth.” 

It is obſervable, that in the paſſage in Lodge's Roſalynde, 
1592, which Shakſpeare ſeems to have had in his thoughts, 
when he wrote, in As you like it Tis like the howling of 
Iriſh wolves againſi the moon” the expreſſion is found, that 
| Marſton has here uſed inſtead of behoruls, © In courting 


Phebe, thou barkeft with the wolves of Syriaagainſt the moon.” 
Maroxk. 


MERCHANT O F VF 


137. Is that any . not ?] The firſt and ſecond folio Merc. or 
VENICE, 


read, by an apparent error of the preſs : 1 
7t is that any thing now. £ 
Mr. Steevens's explanation of the old reading 1s tes | I 
by a paſſage in Othello: | 1 
„Can any thing be made of this? „ MaLoxx. 
139. And am I pref! unto it. — ] Folio rightly 
And I am preſt unto it. MAarone. 
141. But this reaſoning i 7s not in the faſhion.) Folio— 
But this reaſon is not in faſhion, MaLoNne, 
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SUPPLEMEN TA L 


Vor. III. 144. ——ard I pray God grant them a fair departure.) The 


MERC. or folio reads: 
VENICE. © 


folio. MaLoNE. | 


| and I wiſh them a fair &c. 
The alteration was probably made in conſequence of the 
ſtat. 3 Jac. I. cap. 21. MALON RE. 
Ibid. How now what netus?] Theſe words are not in the 


146. and my well-won thrift.) The folio reads — 
well-wern. MaLore. by | 
14% —— the tulſome erwes.] 


: Fulſome, in Golding's 
Tranſlation of Ovid, 1602, ſeems to be uſed for fat : | 
His leane, pale, hore and wither'd coarſe grew ful- 
ſome, faire, and freſh.” Marlon. ED 
151. A bread of barren &c.] To follow Mr. Steevens's 
note.—Both the firſt and ſecond folio read: 
A breed of barren— Marone. I 
Ibid. — / your body pleaſeth me.] Folio—it pleaſeth me. 
| 55 MaLoNe. 
the value of the bond. ] Folio——th1is bond. 
CB 3 MaLON E. 
159. My till-Herſe.] The two firſt folios read phill-horſe. 
So alſo the word is ſpelled in the two inſtances produced by 
Mr. Steevens. MALONE. 8 
162. Well if any man in Italy ] After Mr. Tyrwhitt's 
note. Dr. Johnſon's explanation appears to me perfectly juſt, 
In ſupport of it, it ſhould be remembered, that which is fre- 
quently uſed by our author and his contemporaries, for the 
perſonal pronoun, who. It is ſtill fo uſed in our Liturgy. 
The whole difficulty of this paſſage, has, I believe, ariſen 
from the omiſſion of the particle ao. The words, I hall have 
good fortune, are not, I believe, connected with what goes 
before, but with what follows; and begin a new ſentence, 
The author, I think, meant, that Launcelot, after this 
abrupt ſpeech— Mell if any man that offers to ſwear upon a buck, 
has a fairer table than mine—[I am much miſtaken—] ſhould 
proceed in the fame manner in which he began: I ſhall 
have no good fortune; go to; here's a /imple line of life &c." 
So before: e . | 
I cannot get a ſervice, no; 
& I have »&er a tongue in my head ——,? 
And afterwards : 2 
Alas! ſiſteen wives is nothing.” 


152. 


as DAT FON 


The Nurſe, in Romeo and Juliet, expreſſes herſelf exactly Vor. III. 
in the ſame ſtyle: ** Well you have made a imple choice; MRC. os 
you know not how to chooſe a man; Romeo! ns, not he z— VENICE. 


he is not the flower of courteſy go thy ways, wench &c.“ 
| | * MaLoNE. 
164. Well we fpall ſee your bearing.] Bearing is demeanour, 
or deportment. So, in Meaſure for Meaſure : 
«© How I may formally in perſon bear me 
Like a true friar.” MALONE. 
169. There will come a Chriji1an by 
Mill be worth a Jewels eye.] 
Its worth a Few's eye, is a proverbial phraſe. | 
„ WHALLEV. 
171. Vith over-weather'd ribs and rugged ſails] The firſt 
and ſecond folio read : 


With over-wither'd ribs MALONE. 


188. Add to my note:] So, in Adyrrha, the Mother of 


Adonis, or Luſie's Prodigie, a poem by W. Barkſted, 1607 : 
«© Nere Turkas, was at ficke blood more eſtrang'd, 
„Than Myrrha when her chaſtity was chang'd.” 

+ | STEEVENs. 
196. Aſter Dr. Johnſon's note, add:] This reading may 
be the true one. So, in Whetſtone's Arbour of Virtue, 

1576: Pe: | 

ol” The pearles of praiſe that deck a noble name.” 

Again, in R. C's verſes in praiſe of the ſame author's 

Rack o Regard : | : 

6 But that that beares the pearle of praiſe away.“ 

| | | STEEVENS. 
207. With what we lack.) The firſt folio reads: 
| With that we lack. MaLoNE. 


Ibid. I Hen we are bath apparel'd &c.] The two firſt folios 


have - accouter d. MALONE. 
208. Therefore I promiſe you, I fear you.] I ſuſpect for has 
been inadvertently omitted ; and would read : 
I fear for you. MaLoNne. 8 5 
Ibid. Thus when I ſhun Sylla In my note, for !“ Alex- 
andreide—read Alexandreiss MALONE. : | 
214. Some men there are love not a gaping pig.] Add to my 
note. So alſo, in Fletcher's Elder Brother : 
And they ſtand gaping like a roa/ted pig.” 
MALONE. 


215. Add to my note after the reading propoſed :] Or 


with ſtill leſs change, we might read : 8 
. 5 © — for 


EB OPFLEWENTAT 
6 for affection, 


25 Aale, of paſſion, ſways it to the mood Rc. 
Marone. 
] The firſt folio reads ; 


218. Is dearly bought, is mine, 
is mine. MaLowE. 

220. to cureleſs ruin. ] The folio has —endleſi ruin. 

MALORN B. 


in the courſe of juſtice, none of us 
Should ſee ſaluation.} 

Portia's referring the Jew to the Chriſtian doctrine of ſal- 

vation, and the Lord's Prayer, is a little out of character. 

E. 

234. To follow Mr. Tyrwhitt's note] © Sweet /ove J 
is not an arbitrary inſertion by Mr. Pope, but the reading of 
the ſecond folio ; and, in my apprehenſion, deciſively proves 
that theſe . belong to Lorenzo's ſpeech: for, ſweet 
love, cannot well be applied to Launcelot's maſter. | 

MALONE. 

236. Add to my note, after the words—and perhaps con- 
firms it.] It, 1 apprehend, refers to harmony, and not to ſouls, 
I here is, therefore, no need of Dr. Johnſon's propoſed alter- 

ation, —© in % immortal /cul.” 

Perhaps Shakſpeare, when he wrote this paſſage, had Sir 
Philip Sydney's elegant Defence of Poe/ie in his thoughts :— 
« But if you be born ſo neare the dull-making cataraCt of 
Nitus, that you cannot heare the planet-like muſicłk of poetrie, 
if you have fo earth-creeping a mind that it cannot lift itſelf 

up to look to the ſkie of poetrie &c.” MALONE. 

240. this breathing courtęſy.] Breathing for verbal. — 
So, in Timon, a ſenator replies to Alcibiades, who had made 
a long ſpeech : 

©. You breathe in vain.” 

Again, in Hamlet: 
e Having ever ſeen in the prenominate crimes 

** The youth you breathe of, guilty.” MaALONE. 
258. After Mr. Tyrwhitt's note, add :] Of the incident 

of the Lend, no Engliſh original has hitherto been pointed 
out. I find, however, the following in The Orator : band. 
ling a hands ed ſeverall Diſcourſes, in form of Declamations: 
fame 3 the Arguments being dratone from Titus Livius and other 
ancient [H riters, the reſt of the Author's own Invention: Part of 
which are of Matters happened in our Age. Irritten in 
Hr ench ** Alexander Silvayn, and Engl:fhed by L. P. Li. e. La- 
arug 
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Varus Pilot] London, printed by Adam Iſlip, 1596. ——(This Vor. III. 


book is not mentioned by Ames.) See p. 401. e ah 
DECLAMATION gg. —— 
« Of a Few, who would for his debt have a pound of the 
„ fieſh of a Chriſtian. 

« A Jew, unto whom a Chriſtian merchant ought nine 
hundred crownes, would have ſummoned him for the ſame 
in Turkie : the merchant, becauſe he would not be diſcre- 
dited, promiſed to pay the laid ſumme within the tearme of 
three months, and if he paid it not, he was bound to give 
him a pound of the fleth of his bodie. The tearme being 
paſt ſome fifteene dates, the Jew refuſed to take his money, 
and demaunded the pound of fleſh: the ordinarie judge 

of that place appointed him to cut a juſt pound of the Chriſ- 
tian's fleſh, and if he cut either more or leſſe, then his own 
head ſhould be ſmitten off: the Jew appealed from this ſen- 
tence, unto the chiefe judge, ſaying : _—_ 

« Impoſlible is it to breake the credit of trafficke amongſt 
men without great detriment to the commonwealth : where- 
fore no man ought to bind himſelfe unto ſuch covenants 
which hee cannot or will not accompliſh, for by that means 
ſhould no man feare to be deceaved, and credit being main- 
tained, every man might be aſſured of his owne ; but ſince 
deceit hath taken place, never wonder if obligations are 
made more rigorous and ſtrict then they were wont, ſeeing 
that although the bonds are made never ſo ſtrong, yet can 
no man be very certaine that he ſhail not be a loſer. It 
ſeemeth at the firſt ſight that it is a thing no leſs ſtrange then 
cruel, to bind a man to pay a pound of the ſleih of his bodie, 
for want of money: ſurely, in that it is a thing not uſuall 
it appeareth to be ſomewhat the more admirable, but there 
are divers others that are more cruell, which becauſe the 
are 11 uſe ſeeme nothing terrible at all : as to binde all the 

bodie unto a molt lothſome priſon, or unto an intollerable 
ſlaverie, where not only the whole bodie but alſo all the ſences 
and ſpirits are tormented, the which is commonly praCtiſed, 
not only betwixt thoſe which are either in ſect or nation 
contrary, but alſo even amongſt thoſe that are of one ſect 
and nation, yea amongſt Chriſtians it hath been ſeene that 
the ſon hath impriſoned the father for monie. Likewiſe in 
the Roman commonwealth, ſo famous for lawes and armes, 
it was lawful for debt to impriſon, beat, and afflict with tor- 
ments the ſree citizens: how manie of them (do you thinke) 
2 would 
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Vor. III. would have thought themſelves happie, if for a ſmall debt 
Mengc. or they might have been excuſed with the paiment of a pounde 
Venice. of their fleſh ? who ought then to marvile if a Jew requireth 
m— ſo ſmall a thing of a Chriſtian, to diſcharge him of a good 
round ſumme? A man may aſke why I would not rather 
take ſilver of this man, then his fleſh: I might alleage many 
reaſons, for I might ſay that none but my ſelfe can tell what 
the breach of his promiſe hath coſt me, and what I have 
thereby paied for want of money unto my creditors, of that 
which I have loſt in my credit: for the miſerie of thoſe men 
which eſteem their reputation, is ſo great, that oftentimes 
they had rather indure any thing ſecretlie, then to have their 
diſcredit blazed abroad, becauſe they would not be both 
, ſhamed and harmed. Nevertheleſſe, I doe freely conſeſſe, 
that I had rather loſe a pound of my fleſh then my credit 
ſhould be in any fort cracked: I might alſo ſay that I have 
need of this fleſh to cure a friend of mine of a certaine ma- 
ladie, which is otherwiſe incurable, or that I would have i: 
to terrifie thereby the Chriſtians for ever abuſing the Jews 
once more hereaiter: but I will onlie ſay, that by his obli- 
gation he oweth it me. It is lawfull to kill a ſouldier if he 
come unto the warres but an houre too late, and alſo to hang 
a theefe though he ſteale never ſo little: is it then ſuch a great 
matter to cauſe inch a one to pay a pound of his fleſh, that 
hath broken his promiſe manie times, or that putteth another 
in danger to loſe both credit and reputation, yea and it may 
be life, and al for grieſe? were it not better for him to loſe 
that I demand, then his ſoule, alreadie bound by his faith? 
Neither am I to take that which he oweth me, but he is to 
deliver it to me: and eſpeciallie becauſe no man knoweth 
better than he where the fame may be ſpared to the leaſt hurt 
of his perſon, for I might take it in ſuch place as hee might 
thereby happen to loſe his life : whatte matter were it then 
if I ſhould cut off his privie members, ſuppoſing that the fame 
would altogether weigh a juſt pound? or els his head, ſhould 
J be ſuffered to cut it off, although it were with the danger 
of mine own life? I believe I ſhould not; becauſe there were 
as little reaſon therein, as there could be in the amends 
whereunto I ſhould be bound : or els if I would cut off his 
noſe, his lips, his ears, and pull out his eies, to make them 
altogether a pound, fhould I be ſuffered ? ſurely I think not, 
becauſe the obligation dooth not ſpecifie that I ought either to 
chooſe, cut, or take the ſame, but that he ought to give me 
a pound of his fleſh, Of every thing that is fold, * 0 
VV e .--  -qelaycret 
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delivereth the ſame is to make waight, and he which receiv- Vol. III. 
eth, taketh heed that it be juſt : ſeeing then that neither the Merc or 
obligation, cuſtome, nor law doth bind me to cut, or weigh, VENICE. 


much lefſe unto the above mentioned ſatisfaction, I refuſe it 


all, and require that the ſame which is due ſhould be deliver- 


ed unto me.“ 
The Chriſtian's Anſwere. 

ce [t is no ſtrange matter to here thoſe diſpute of equitie 
which are themſelves moſt unjuſt ; and ſuch as have no faith 
at all, deſirous that others ſhould obſerve the ſame inviolable, 
the which were yet the more tolerable, if ſuch men would 
be contented with reaſonable things, or at the leaſt not alto- 
gether unreaſonable : but what reaſon is there that one man 
ſhould unto his own prejudice defire the hurt of another ? 
as this Jew 1s content to loſe nine hundred crownes to have. 
a pound of my fleſh, whereby is manifeitly ſeene the antient 
and cruel hate which he beareth not only unto Chriſtians, 
but unto all others which are not of his ſect: yea, even unto 


the Turkes, who overkindly doe ſuffer ſuch vermine to dwell 


amongſt them, ſeeing that this preſumptuous wretch dare 
not onely doubt, but appeale from the judgement of a good 
and juſt judge, and afterwards he would by ſophiſticall rea- 


ſons prove that his abhomination is equitie : trulie I confefle 
that J have ſuffered fifteen daies of the tearme to paſſe, yet 


who can tell whether he or I is the cauſe thereof, as for me 


Ithinke that by ſecret meanès he hath cauſed the monie to be 


delaied, which from ſundry places ought to have come unto 


me before the tearm which I promiſed unto him ; otherwiſe, 
I would never have been fo raſh as to bind myſelfe fo ſtrictly: 
but although he were not the cauſe of the fault, is it there- 
fore ſaid, that he ought to be ſo impudent as to go about to 
prove it no ſtrange matter that he ſhould be willing to be paied 


with mans fleſh, which is a thing more natural for tigres, 


than men, the which alſo was never heard of: but this divell 
in ſhape of a man, ſeeing me oppreſſed with neceſſitie, pro- 
pounded this curſed obligation unto me. Whereas he al- 


leageth the Romaines for an example, why doth he not as 


well tell on how for that crueltie in afflicting debtors over 
grievoully, the commonwealth was almoſt overthrowne, and 
that ſhortly after it was forbidden to impriſon men any more 
for debt. Jo breake promiſe is, when a man ſweareth or 
promiſeth a thing, the which he hath no deſire to performe, 
| = s ST which 
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Vor. III. which yet upon an extreame neceſſitie is ſomewhat excuſe: 
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Mexrc. or able; as for me, I have promiſed, and accompliſhed my 
Venice. promiſe, yet not fo ſoon as I would; and although I knew 


the danger wherein I was to ſatisſie the crueltie of this miſ- 
chievous man with the price of my fleſh and blood, yet did 
J not flie away, but ſubmitted my ſelfe unto the diſcretion 
of the judge who hath juſtly repreſſed his beaſtlineſs. 
Wherein then have I ſatisfied my promiſe, is it in that I 
would not (like him) diſobey the judgement of the judge? 
Behold I will preſent a part of my bodie unto him, that he 
may paie himſelſe, according to the contents of the judge- 


ment, where is then my promiſe broken? But it is no mar- 


vaile if this race be ſo obſtinat and cruell againſt us, for they 
do it of ſet purpoſe to offend our God whom they have cru- 
ciſied: and wherefore? Becauſe he was holie, as he is yet ſo 
reputed of this worthy Turkiſh nation: but what ſhall I ſay ? 


Their own Bible is full of their rebellion againſt God, againſt 


their prieſts, judges and leaders. W hat did not the very 

patriarchs themſelves, from whom they have their beginning? 
They ſold their brother, and bad it not been for one amongſt 
them, they had ſlaine him for verie envie. How many adul- 
teries and abhominations were committed amongſt them? 
How many murthers? Abſalom did he not cauſe his brother 
to be murthered ? Did he not perſecute his father ? Is it not 


for their iniquitie that God hath diſperſed them, without 


leaving them one onlie foot of ground ? If then, when they 
had newlie received their law from God, when they ſaw his 
wonderous works with their eies, and had yet their judges 
amongſt them, they were ſo wicked, what may one hope of 
them now, when they have neither faith nor law, but their 


Tapines and uſuries ? and that they believe they do a charitable 


work, when they do ſome great wrong unto one that is not 
a Jew? It may pleaſe you then, molt righteous judge, to 


conſider all theſe circumſtances, having pittie of him who 


doth wholly ſubmit himſelfe unto your juſt clemencie: 
hoping thereby to be delivered from this monſter's crueltie.” 
DE ens | FARMER. 
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263. 4s I remember, Adam &c.] To follow Johnſon's Vol. III. 


note. It was on this faſhion bequeathed me, as Dr. Johnſon 
reads, is but aukward Engliſh. I would read: As remem- 


ber, Adam, it was on this faſhion, —He bequeathed me by will, 


&c. Orlando and Adam enter abruptly in the midit of a 
converſation on this topick ; and Orlando is correcting ſome 
miſapprehenſion of the other. As I remember (ſays he) it 
was thus. He left me a thouſand crowns; and, as thou 
ſayeſt, charged my brother, &c. E. 

275. with bills on their necks.] To follow Far- 
mer's note. So, iu Gorbeducke, 1569: © Enter one bearing 
a bundle of faggots on his neck.” MALONE. 


289. Being native burghers of this deſert city ] A kindred 


expreſſion is found in Lodge's Roſalynde, 1592 
„About her wond'ring ſtood 
& The citizens o' the word.” MALONE. 
302. After note *, add] In confirmation of the old read- 


ing, Dr. Farmer obſerves to me, that, being at a houſe not 


far from Cambridge, when news was brought that the hen- 


rooſt was robbed, a facetious old *{quire who was preſent, im- 
mediately ſung the following ſtanza, which has an odd coin- 
eidence with the ditty of Jaques: > 
„ Dame, what makes your ducks to die? 
% duck, duck, duck. | 
& Dame, what makes your chicks to cry? 
T2 % chuck, chuck, chuck.” STEEVENS, | 
307. Till that the very, very——] The old copy has 
—weary, very. MALONE. . | : 
312, Thou art not ſo unkind &c.] That is; thy action 
is not ſo contrary to thy 4ind, or to human nature, as the 
ingratitude of man. So, in our author's Venus and Adonis, 


"3 


93 5 
„OO had thy mother borne ſo bad a mind, 

She had not brought forth thee, but dy'd unkind.” 
320. It's the right butter woman's rate to market.] Roſalind 
a little lower ſays ; „ this is the very falſe gallop of verſes.” 
dir T. Hanmer, who firſt introduced the word rate, (for 
both the firſt and ſecond folio read rant) I ſuppoſe, under- 
ſtood the paſſage now before us, thus amended, in this way: 


Vol. I. | = it 


» 
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Vor. III. It is the ſame kind of pace as that of the butter-woman going to 
As you 72rket. But have butter-women any particular pace, or do 
TIX 4 9 go fa/ter to market than other people? 

A paſſage in Al's Mell that ends Well, ſhews, I think, 
that this is yet faulty, and that in the preſent inſtance, the 
volubility of the butter-woman ſelling her wares at market, 
was alone in the author's contemplation : „* tongue! I 
muſt put you into ſome butter-woman's mouth, and buy my- 
ſelf another of Bajazet's mules, if it prattle me into theſe 
erils.“ 

K I would therefore read At is the right butter-woman's rate 

at market. Marons. 

324. Add to my note:] Again, in Sir Philip Sydney's 
Defence of Poefie : Though 1 will not wiſh unto you the 
aſſe's ears of Midas, nor to be driven by a poet's verſes, as 
Bubonax was, to hang himſelf, nor to be rimed to death, as 
15 faid to be done in Ireland &c. MarLoneg. — 

bid. ——but mountains may be removed with earthquakes, 
and ſo encounter.] * Montes duo inter ſe concurrerunt &c.“ 
ſays Pliny, Hit. Nat. lib. ii. c. 83. or in Holland's tranſſa- 
tion: Two %s [removed by an earthquake] encountered 
together, charging as it were, and with violence aſſaulting 
one another, and retyring again with a moſt mighty noiſe.” 

ToLLET. 

327. Cry holla fo thy tongue.] Holla was a term of the ma- 
| | Hege, by which the rider reſtrained and Nopp'd his horſe. So, 
| in our author's Venus and Adonis, 1593 : 
; « What recketh he'his rider's angry tir, 

« His flattering holla, or his fand 1 ſay?” 
h The word 1s again uſed 1 in Othello, in the fame ſenſe as 

ere: 


& FHilla ! fand there.” Mal oxk. 

329. Add to my note.] Again, in Vittoria Corronibona, 3 
tragedy, by Webſter, 1612: © It may appear to ſome ridicu- 
lous thus to alt knave or madman.” 

There is no need of Sir T. Hanmer's alteration : * I an. 
ſwer you right in the file of painted cloth.” We had before 
in this play: 11 * [ti is the right butter-woman' s rate at market.” 
5 MALONE. 

; | 2. After note A Degrees were at this time conſidered as 
the higheſt dignities ; and it may not be improper to obſerve, 
that a clergyman, who hath not been educated at the Uni- 
verſities, is ſtill diſtinguiſhed in ſome parts of North Wales, 


by the appeliation of Sir Fabn, Sir Wi Nia &c. Hepes 
he 
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the Sir Hugh Evans of Shakſpeare is not a Welſh knight Vor. III. 
who hath taken orders, but only a Welſh clergyman with- as you 


out any regular degree from either of the Univerſities. See Liks ir. 
Barrington's Hiſtory of the Guedir Family, NicHoLs. 
349. Dead ſhepherd, now I find thy ſaw of might :—= 
| Who ever lov'd, that lov'd not at firſt ſight ?] 
The ſecond of theſe lines is from Marlowe's Hero and Lean- 
der, 1637, fig. B b. where it ſtands thus: 
«© Where both deliberate, the love is flight: 
e ho ever lou'd, that lov'd not at firſt fight ?”? 
. This line is likewiſe quoted in Belvidere, or the Garden of 
the Muſes, 1610, p. 29. and in England's Parnaſſus, print- 
ed in 1600, p. 261. STEEVE NS. 

354. After Johnſon's note.) Mr. Edwards propoſes the 
ſame emendation, and ſupports it by a paſſage in Hamlet: 
„The coroner hath fat on her, and finds it—-Chri/tian burial.” 

1 | MALONE. 

371. — never any thing ſo ſudden, but the fight of two 


rams. ] So, in Laneham's Account of Queen Elizabeth's Enter- 


tainment at Kennelworth Caſtle, 1575: ootrageous in 
their racez az rams at their rut.” STEEVENS. 
376. To follow Steevens's note.] Perhaps we might read: 
As thoſe that ſeign they hope and know they fear. 


— RE. 


TAMING OF THE S HRE W. 


402. To follow Steevens's ſecond note. ] Perhaps the T. or THE 
ſentence is left imperfect, becauſe he did not know by what SnREw. 
name to call him. E. — 

405. Note 5. ] Sincklo or Sinkler was certainly an actor in the 
ſame company with Shakſpeare &c.—He is introduced toge- 


ther with Burbage, Condell, Lowin &c. in the InduCtion 


to Marſton's Malcontent, 1604, and was alſo a performer in 
the entertainment entitled The Seven Deadlie Sinns. See 


Inſtead of Sinchlo, Player ſhould be prefixed to this line. 
| | MALONE. 
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Vo. III. 408 A room in the lord's hiuſe— Enter Sly &c.] From the 
r. or THE Original ſtage-direCtion in the firſt folio it appears that Sly 
SHREW. and all the perſons mentioned in the Induction, were in— 
— tended to be exhibited in a balcony above the ſtage. The 
direction here is: Enter aloft the drunkard with attendants, 
Kc.“ So afterwards at the end of this ſcene——* The Pre. 
ſenters above ſpeak.” MALONE. 
412. After Steevens's note.] For eld John Naps of Greece 
read, old John Naps o' th' Green. E. + 
In The London Chanticleers, a comedy, 1659, a ballad en- 
titled „“ George o' the Green” is mentioned. The addition 
ſeems to have been a common one. MaroNne. | 
415. After Steevens's note.] In the old play (ſee 
p. 403.) the players themſelves uſe the word commodity cot- 
-ruptly for a comedy. E. | 
417. After Steevens's note *.] Tranio is here deſcanting 
on academical learning, and mentious by name fix of the 
ſe ven liberal ſciences. I ſuſpect this to be a miſ-print, made 
by ſome copyilt or compoſitor, for ethics. The ſenſe con- 
firms it. „ | 
430. ——as many diſeaſes as two and fifty horſes.] J ſuſpect 
this paſſage to be corrupt, though I know not well how to 
rectify it—The fifty diſeaſes of a horſe ſeem to have been pro- 
verbial. So, in The Yorkſhire Tragedy, 1608: O ſtum- 
N bling jade! the ſpavin o'ertake thee ! the fi/ty diſeaſes top 
| thee!” MALONE. a | 
* Ibid. Trail in his rope-tricks.] Rope-trichs is cer- 
tainly right. — Ropery or repe-tricks originally ſignified abuſive 
language, without any determinate idea; ſuch language as 
parrots are taught to ſpeak. So, in Hudibras : 
«© —— Could tell what ſubt'leſt parrots mean, 
That ſpeak, and think contrary clean; 
© What member 'tis of whom they talk, 
When they cry rope, and walk knave, walk.” 

The following paſſage in Wilſon's Arte of Rhetorique, 155% 
 ſhews that this wis the meaning of the term: „ Another 
good fellow in the countrey, being an officer and maiour of a 

toune, and deſirous to ſpeak like a fine learned man, having 

Juſt occaſion to rebuke a runnegate fellow, ſaid after this wiſe 

: | in a great heate: Thou yngram and vacation knave, if I take 

thee any more within the circumciſion of my dampnacion, I 

will fo corrupte thee that all vacation knaves ſhall take ill 
iample by thec.” This the author in the margin calls“ re 
| e r1þ8 
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ripe chiding,” So, in May-day, a comedy by Chapman, vol. III. 


1611: Lord! how you roll in your rope-ripe terms.” 
M ALONE. 
435. After Steevens's note.] It is given in the firſt folio 

to Bion dello. MALONE. 

450.1 From a wild Kate to a Kate.) To ſollow Stee- 
yens's note. — The ſecond folio reads: 
from a wild Kat to a Kate. 
which is, I think, ſufficient authority for the reading adopt- 
ed by the modern editors. M ALONE. 

460. That we might beguile the old Pantaloon.] By the old 


Pantalo,n perhaps Gremio was meant. In the ſtage- direction 
for the firſt entrance, in the old copy, we meet, © Enter 
Baptiſta the father &c, Gremis a Panta/cone.” So, in a ſubſe- 


quent ſcene : 
«© Well over-reach the grey-beard Gremio.” © 
Maroxk. 
476. fre, fire; caſi on no water.) There is an old 
S ele catch of three parts, in theſe words: 
Scotland burneth. Scotland burneth, 
i Fire, fire; : 
«Caſt on ſome more water,” E. * 
494. I fear it is tas phlegmatick a meat] The firſt folio 
reads : too cholericł a meat The reading of the text 


was furniſhed by the ſecond folio. MALONE. 


511. That every thing I look on ſeemeth green] Shakſpeare' s 
obſervations on the phenomena of nature are very accurate. 
When one has fat long in the ſunſhine, the ſurrounding ob- 


jects will often appear tinged with green, The reaſon is aſ- 


higned by many of the writers ON Optics, ——k, 
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ALL. WELL THAT ENDS WEIL I. 


vor. IV. Page 4. 2 that bad! how fad a paſſage "ts 1) [mitated 
"YEA from the Heautontimorumenss of Terence (then tranſlated) 
WELL &c. 185 Menedemus fays : 
6 Filium unicum adoleſcemtulgin 
% Habęo. Ab, guid dixi ? habere me? imo 
5 —-habui Chreme, 
« Nunc habeam necne incertum eſt.” E. 
. To follow Steevens's note 7.] Mr. Steevens's EX» 
3 of this word is ſupported by a paſſage in Ben Jon- 
ſon's Every Man out of his Humour, 1600: * OT have it in 
Fin here of purpoſe z it colt me two ſhillings the zricking.” 
| | MALONE. 
14. — traitreſs—] To follow Steevens's note. — 
Falſtaff, in The Merry Wives of Mindſor, ſays to Mrs. Ford: 
Thou art a zraitor to ſay ſo.” In his interview with her, 
i he certainly meant to uſe the language of love. Mar oNE, 
; 156. Add to my note.] Again, in K. Henry IV. P. J. 
1 | | Met let me wonder, Harry, 
f et At thy affections, which do hold a wing 
i | * Quite from the flight of all thy anceſtors.” 
Wt; 1 MALONE. 
: | 17. The mightie/? F Vs &c.] I underitand the meaning to 
be this—T he affections given us by Nature, often unite perſons 
between whom Fortune or accident has placed the greateſt diſtance 
or diſparity ; and cauſe them to join, like likes, ( inſlar parium) 
like perſons in the ſame ſituation or rank of life. 


| | If the author had written ſpaces, the paſſage would have 
\ been more clear ; but he was confined by the metre. : 
ö The mightigſt ſpace in fortune, for perſons the moſ widely ſe pa- 


rated by Fortune, is certainly a licentious expreſſion 3 but it 
is ſuch a licence as Shakſpeare often takes. He mighty 
chere, have written: 


The 
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T he mightieſt {pace i in nature, Fortune brings Vor. IV. 


To join &c. ALL's 


Accident ſometimes unites thoſe whom inequality of rank — WELL Ke. 


ſeparated. MAL ONE. 
19, 20. To follow Johnſon's note, p p. 19. 1 Point thus: 
He had the wit, which I can well * = 
To- day in our young lords: but they may jeſt, 
Till their own ſcorn returns to them, un- noted, 
Ere they can hide their levity in honour, 
So like a courtier. Contempt &c. E. 

22. To follow Tyrwhitt's note] The reading of the 

old copy is ſupported by a ſimilar paſſage in Cymbeline : 
$6 ſome jay of NO 

© Whoſe mother was her painting 
in by another in the ſame play: 
| 6 No, nor thy taylor, raſcal, 

Who is thy grandfather ; he made thoſe e 

« Which, as it ſeems, make thee.” 
Here the garment is ſaid to be the father of the man in the 
text, the judgment, being employed ſolely in inventing new 
dreſſes, is called zhe father of the garment. MALONE. 
23. To follow © Johnſon's note.] Cardinal Wolley, 
after his diſgrace, wiſhing to ſhew king Henry a mark of his 
reſpect, ſent him his fool Patch, as a prefent, whom, ſays 
Stowe, © the king received very gladly.” MaLoNe. 

25. You are ſhallow madam, in great friends. ] Mr. Tyr- 
whitt's regulation of the paſſage is, I believe, right; but I 
would read, with leſs deviation from the text : | 

You are ſhallow, madam : ev great friends. 
Evn and in are ſo near in ſound, that they might eaſily have 
been confounded by an inattentive hearer. 

The ſame miſtake has happened in another place in this 
play. Act III. ſc. i. (folio 1623) 

© Lad. What have we here? 
„ Clown. In that you have there.” 
So, in Antony and Cleopatra : 
No more but in a woman.” 
Again, in Twelfth Night, Act. I. te. v. „ Tis with him in 
ſtanding water, between boy and man &c.“ 

The modern editors have rightly corrected all theſe paſ- 
ſages, and read — Ev'n that you have there No more 
but ev'n a woman &c.” 

Ev'n was _— contracted thus, en. [See Act IV. of 
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this play, ſe. i. ſixth ſpeech, in the old copy.] Hence the 
miſtake was the more eaſy. MALonE. 

34. Yet in this captious and intenible /ieve.] By captions, 
believe, Shakſpeare only meant recipient, capable of receiving 
what is put into it; and by intenible, incapable of holding or 
retaining it. How frequently he and the other writers of his 


age confounded the active and paſlive adjectives, has been al- 


ready more than once obſerved, MALONE. 
50. Add to my note .] So, in More Fooles yet, by R. 8. 
2 collection of Epigrams, 4to, 1610: | 
“% Moreover ſattin ſutes he doth compare 
„ Unto the ſervice of a barber's chayre ; 
As fit for every Jacke and j Journeyman, 
«© As for a knight or worthy gentleman” STEEvens. 
60. Good alone is good &c.] J have no doubt the meaning 
is - Good is good, independent on any worldly diſtinction or 


title: ſo, vileneſs is vile, in whatever ſtate it may appear. The 


very ſame phraſeology is found in Macbeth 
Though all things foul would wear the brows of 
grace, 
& Yet grace muſt ſtill look fo.” 
i. e. muſt ſtill look like grace—like itſelf, MALONE. 
61. that is honour*s ſcorn 
ö Which challenges itſe hen as honour's born 
And is not like the fire. 
Perhaps we might read more elegantly—as — 
honourably deſcended ; the child of honour. MALONE. 
64. After note “.] To comment means to aſſume the appears 
ance of perſons diſcourſing. A ſimilar ſtage- direction occurs in 
The Merchant of Venice: A ſong - while Baſſanio commenis 


on the caſkets to himſelſ.“ MALONE. 


78. Note 3.] Dr Warburton's explanation is confirmed 
inconteſtably by theſe lines in the fifth act, in which Helena 
again repeats the ſubſtance of this letter: 

„there is your ring; 
& And, look you, here's your letter; this it ſays :; q 


6 2 frem my finger you can get and ring &c.“ 
MALONE. 


—] Add to my note.—The 


86. 4 right good creature: 


ſame expreſhon is found. in The Two Noble 908 
1634: 
46 A right good creature, | more to me deſerving, | 
Than I can quit or ſpeak of,” MATO H. 


95. Ang 
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- 95. And lawful meaning. —} Mr. Tollet's explanation vor. IV. 

appears to me rather ingenious than true. And lawful and 1 

unlawful are ſo near in found, that J have no doubt the lat- WII Kc. 
ter (which Sir T. Hanmer propoſed) was the author's word. — 

This line, I think, is only a paraphraſe on the foregoing. 

| | 125 MALONE. 

96. $9 we ſeem to know, is to know II think the mean- 
ing is— Our ſeeming to know what we ſpeak one to another, 
is o make him to know our purpoſe immediately; to diſcover 
= our deſign to him. 3 5 

To know, in the laſt inſtance, ſignifies 19 make known. 
| 3 2202 MAL ONE. 
100. Ipri'thee do not flrive again/? my vows.) To follow 
Mr. Steevens's note.—There can, I think, be no doubt that 
this is Bertram's meaning. If Mr. Steevens's explanation 
wanted ſupport, it might be had from a paſſage in Vittoria 
Corombona, a tragedy, by Webſter, 1612, in which the duke 
Brachiano, aſter having declared that he would never more 
cohabit with his wife, uſes the ſame expreſſion, which Shak- 
ſpeare has here given to Bertram : 1445] | 
„ Henceforth 1˙ never lie with thee—by this, 
& This ring——- — — 
* — —— his my vw 
«© Shall never on my ſoul be ſatisfied, _ | 
With my repentance: let thy brother rage 
* Beyond a horrid tempeſt or ſea- ſight, 
My vow is fix d.“ 
In Mr. Steevens's note, inſtead of“ in his letter to 
her, — read —© in his letter to the counteſs.” MALONE. 
105. I it not meant damnabl ] We ought, I think 
to read: E a | 
ls it not mat damnable MaLoONE, ' 
I 112. he was whip'd for getting the ſheriff*s fool with 
| child; a dumb innocent, that could not ſay him nay.) Innocent 
= does not here ſignify a perſon without guilt or blame; but 
means, in the good-natured language of our anceſtors, an 
ideot or natural tool, Agreeably to this ſenſe of the word is 
the ſollowing entry of a burial in the pariſh Regiſter of 
Charlewood in Surrey“ Thomas Sole, an innocent about 
the age of fifty years and upwards, buried 19") September, 
Ibog.” WHALLEY, : 
Doll Common in the Alchemi/?, being aſked for her opinion 
pf the widew Pliant, obſerves that ſhe is“ a good dull in- 
: TIRED, nocent,? 
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vor. IV. nocent?? Again, in The Silent Woman : <« Do you think you 
Arr; bad married ſome innocent out of the hoſpital, that would 
— ſtand with her hands thus, and a playſe mouth, and look 


upon you?“ Again, in 1 Would and Would not, a 1 
by B. N. 1614: Ve: 
„I would I were an innocent, a . | 
& That can do nothing elſe but laugh or crie, 
And eate fat meate, and never goe to ſchoole, 
& And be in love, but with an apple- pie; 
MWeare a pide coate, a cockes-combe, and a bell, 
& And think it did become me paſling well.” 
See alſo Mr. Reed's note on Ford's Tis Pity She's a Ihre, 
new edit. of Dodſley's Collection of Old — vol. VIII. 
p. i STEEVENS. 
. Men are to mell with 


Add tp my note To 


| mell is uſed by Marſton, our author's contemporary, in the 


ſenſe of medling, without the idea which Theobald imagines 


to be couched under the word in this place: 


Jo bite, to gnaw, and boldly to inter- mel! 
5 With ſacred things N 
| Scourge of Villanie, B. in. Sat. 9. Marone. 
120. Hel. Yet I pray you] To follow Dr. Johnſon's 
note, p 121.—I would read: 


Yet I ray you 
But with . word: the eme will bring &c. 


And then the ſenſe will be, I only frighten you by men- 


tioning the word ſuffer ; for a ſhort time will bring on the 
feaſon of happineſs and delight.” . 
125. Aſter note s.] When Cromwell, in 1652, forcibly 
turned out the rump-parliament, he bid the ſoldiers “ take 
away that Jools bauble,” pointing to the ſpeaker's mace. 
— 
138. — ble ſhe Was, and thought 
IT floed engaged. ] 
1 have no doubt that ingaged (the reading of the folio) i is right, 
' Gaged is uſed by other writers, as well as by Shakſpeare, for 
engaged. So, in a Poſtoral, by Daniel, 1605: 
Not that the earth did gage 
„ Unto the huſbandman 
« Her voluntary fruits, free without fees.” | 
Ingaged in the ſenſe of unengaged, is a word of exaily the 
fame formation as inhabitable, which is uſed by Shakſpeare and 
the eee writers hos uninhabttable, MALONE. 


> 144. Me. ; 
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3 Methought you faid— —) The poet has here forgot vol. IV. 
himſelf. Diana has ſaid no ſuch thing. E. Art's 
145. May jaſily diet me.] To follow Mr. Collins's note.— WII &e, 
IT rather think the meaning is May jufily loath or be weary © 
of me—as people general y are of a regimen or preſcribed diet. 

MALONE. 

146. He did love her Sir but how ?] But how, I believe, 

belongs to the king's next ſpeech: 

But how, how I pray you? 
This ſuits better with the king's apparent impatience and 
ſolicitude for Helena. MATON k. | 


TWELFTH NE; 


154. That breathes upon a bank i — Here TwerrTu 
Shafeare makes the South ſteal odour from the violet. Jig SwEs 
his 99th Sonnet, the violet is made the thief : N 

&« The forward violet thus did I chide: 

6 Sweet thief, whence didſt thou ſteal thy ſweet that 
relle, 

ce If not from my love's breath?“ MAL ox. 

161. He hath indeed, almoſt natural :] Mr. Upton propoſes 
to regulate this paſſage differently: 

He hath indeed, all, moſi natural. Marone. 

162. —like a pariſh-top. ] Jo ſleep like a town-top,” is 
a proverbial expreſſion. A top is ſaid zo ſleep, when it turns 
round with great velocity, and makes a ſmooth hummingnoile. 

E. 

166. To follow Steevens's note 5. It appears from 
many paſſages in the old Engliſh plays, that in our author's 

time, curtains were hung before al! pictures of any value. 

_ Bo, in Vittoria Corombona, a tragedy, by Webſter, 1612: 
el yet but draw the curtain — now to your picture.“ 
MALONE. 

180. ind leave the world no copy.] After Steevens's note.— 
Again, in his gth Sonnet; 


© Ah! 
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187. Alas our frailty 


SUPPLEMENT AI. 
„ Ah! if thou iſſueleſs ſhall hap to die, TY 
c The world will wail thee like a makeleſs viſt, | 
„„ The world will be thy widow, and ſtill wee 
* That thou no form of thee haſt leſt behind.” 
Again in the 13th Sonnet? 
OO that you were yourſelf! but, love: you are 
No longer yours than you yourſelf here live: 
„ Againſt this coming end you ſhould prepare, 
& And 1 pes feen to ſome other give.” 
„ MALONE,' 
18; 5. That fure methought Ke After Steevens's note.— 
The word ſure, which is wanting in the firſt folio, was ſup- 
plied by the ſecond. MALORR. 
] The ſecond folio gave the pre- 


ſent reading. TY 
188, an excellent breaſl ] So, in Antonio and Mellida, 
by Marſton, 1602 : 
« Boy, ing aloud ; make heaven's vault to ring 
“ With thy breaſt's ſirength.” MarLone. 
1 90. [ aid impetticoat thy gratuity.] The old copy has: 
1 did impeticos thy gratuity. MarLone. 

210. My nettle of India.] To follow Steevens's no'c 
p. 211.—The change · was made by the editors of the 
ſecond folio in 1632, probably from the original MI. ; for of 
this play there is no quarto edition. MaLove. 

212. - the lady of. the flrachy——7 To follow Stee- 
vens's note. In B. Jonſon's Bartho'amew Fair, a ginger- 
bread woman is called lady of the baſket. MaLoN E. 

214. Or play with ſome rich jewel ] The old copy bas: 
or play with y ſome rich jewel, Ma LON k. 

Ibid. Though our ſilence be drawn from us with cars. J T he 
$f folio reads cars; the ſecond, apparently by an error of 
the preſs, cares. The reading propoſed by vir T. Hanmer, 
though I think it not right, is countenanced by a ſimilar ex- 
pretſion i in Sir Philip Sidney's Deferice of Poefie : ** Pocke 
muſt not be drawn by the ears, it mult be gently led.” 

MAL ONE. 

216. After Mr. Steevens's ſecond note I am afraid ſome 
very coarſe and vulgar appellations are meant to be alluded _ 
to by theſe capital letters. E. 


219. Add after the ſecond inſtance in note * * Again, in 
Wherever you fee me Tru/t unio Nurſelſe, or the Myſteris of 


Lendine and Borrotbing, &c. by 1 homas Powell London- 
Cam. 
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Cambrian, 16232: ——He goes to the ſcrivener's ſhop, Vor. IV. 
where ſodainly and unawares he finds him ſaying his praiers, ustrrn 

while he was withal cre/ſe-gartering of himſelſe; and had he Nienr. 
not knowne him better — his cro//e-garters than by his 
pfraiers, queſtionleſs he bad loſt his labour.“ 

OTEEVENS. 

228. After the laſt enchantment you did hear.) 1 have not the 
leaſt doubt that Dr. Warburton's conſecſdre is right. 
hroughout the firſt edition of our author's Rape of Lucrece, 
which was probably printed under his own inſpection, the 
word that we now ſpell here, is AY written heare. So 
alſo in many other ancient books. 

Voiola had not ſimply heard that a ring had been ſent; the 
had ſeen and talked with the meſſenger. Beſides, ** after 
the laſt enchantment you did hear,” is ſo aukward an expreſſion, 

that it is very unlikely to have been Shakſpeare's. 

MarLoNE. 
233. Add to my note] So, in a Dialogue of the Phenix, 
&c. by R. Cheſter, 1601: 
„The little wren that many young ones brings.” 
STEEYENS. 
Again, in Sir Philip Sidney's Ourania, a poem, by N. B. 1606: 
«« The titmouſe, and the muſtiplying wren.” 
MaLoNE. 


234. And thanks and ever : oft good turns 
Are ſhuffled off &c.] 

In the ſecond folio, whether by accident or deſign, theſe 
two lines are omitted, MaALONE. - 

235- gainſt the duke his gallies] The only authentick 
copy of this play reads: ——the count his gallies. There is 
no need of change. Orſino is called count nen this 
play, as often as duke, MAL ONE. 

236. —what beſtow of him ?] Surely of is an error of the 
preſs, in the old copy, for on. MaLoNE. 

239. be oppolite with a kinſman ] Oppoſite, here, 
as in — other places, means——adver/e, hoſtile. 
MaLORN E. 

251. w ergflour iſb d by the devil. ] To follow Steevens's 
note, —Again, in his both Sonnet: » 

** 11me doth transfix the fourr/h ſet on youth.“ 

The following lines in X. Richard II. as exhibited in 
England's Parnaſſus, 1600, confirm Mr, Steevens's e, 
tion: 

Ihe pureſt ercaſure mortal times afford 
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a mad epiſile ought to be read, you muſt permit me to aſſume 4 
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142 | 

Vol. IV. « Is ſpotleſs reputation; that away,  _ 

| ze TR Men are but giled trunks, or painted clay.” MALOxR. 
Nienr. 259. After Smith's note] Mr. Smith is, I believe, 


right, It appears from a paſſage in Decker's Honeft Whore, 
1615, that the Italian proverb had been adopted in Engliſh: 
«© O my lord, theſe c/oaks are not for this rain.” MaLoneg, 
268. Though I confeſs on baſe and ground enough,] I once 
thought that theſe words were tranſpoſed at the preſs, and 


wiſhed to read: 


Though I confeſs, and on baſe ground enough, 

Orſino's enemy > | * 5 
But the old copy is right; 3aſe is here a ſubſtantive. 
| - MaLoNne. 


271. A contract of eternal bond of love.] I ſuſpect the poet 


wrote: 25 3 
A contract and eternal bond of love. MALONE. 


272. Add to my note. J This expreſſion occurs again in An- 
“ The caſe of that huge ſpirit now is cold.“ 
. . MALONE, 
277. there lie my maid's 4weeds.] The old copy reads: 
| Where lie my maiden weeds. 
The metre is rather hurt than improved by this unneceſſary 
change. MaLonE. 5 


278. A moſt extracting frenzy of mine own.) Since I wrote 


my former note, I have met with a paſſage in the Hy/torie of 
Hamblet, bl. I. 1608. Sig. C 2. that ſeems to ſupport the 
reading of the old copy: 
count be extract out of their wits.” MaLone. 

Ibid. To follow Steevens's note.] I rather think the 
1f you would have it read in character, as ſuch 


frantick tone. Marone. | 
279. So much againſt the mettal of your ſex. ] The old copy 
reads, I think rightly : = i 
So much againſt the mettle of your ſex. 


i. e. ſo much againſt the natural diſpoſition of your ſex. So, 


in Macbeth : 


cc 


thy undaunted mettle ſhould compoſe 
% Nothing but males.” | . 
The reading which has been ſubſtituted, affords, in my ap- 
prehenſion, no meaning. Metile is here, as in many other 
places, uſed for ſpirit, or rather for timidity, or deficiency of 
ſpirit. N42 | 5 9 
ut 
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Our author has taken the ſame licence in AlPs Well that vor. Iv. 


TwELFTH- 


C 9 a 
NIGHT. 


« is only title thou diſdain'ſt in her 
i. e. the want of title. Again, in K. Rich. III: 
« The forfeit, ſovereign, of my ſervant's life.” 
i. e. the remiſſion of the forfeit. MAaLoNE. 
281. Then cam'/t in ſmiling. ] This paſſage, as it now ſtands 
is ungrammatical. I ſuppoſe we may ſafely read: | 
 Thoucam'ſt in ſmiling. MaLoNe. | 


THE WINTER. TALE. 


297. And clap thyſelf my love.] After Steevens's Wixzzs's 
note.—Again, in No Wit like a Woman's, a comedy, by Tars. 
Middleton, 1657: | | — 

| 60 ———— The hour draws on, 
« At the new-married widow's; there we are look'd- 

9 for ; 8 

„There will be entertainments, ſports and banquets ; 

There theſe young lovers ſhall cap hands together.” 
| MALONE. 


- 308. —— wiſhing clocks more ſwift.) There ſhould be a 


note of interrogation after fwift, MALONE. 

309. Why he that wears her like her medal] I ſuſpect 
the poet wrote: — like a medal—— So, in K. Henry VIII. 
«© ———a loſs of her, 

« That like @ jewel has hung twenty years 

About his neck, yet never loſt her luſtre,” 

The word her having occurred juſt before in the line, the 
compoſitor probably repeated it inadvertently. Marone. 

312. JI could find example &c.] An alluſion to the 
death of the queen of Scots. The play therefore was written 
in king James's time. = E. 

317. Part of his theme &c.] Add to my note. We meet 
a ſimilar phraſeology in Twelfth Night : ** Do me this cour- 
teous office as to know of the knight what my offence to him 


MarLove. 


is; it 18 ſemething of my negligence, nothing of my purpoſe.” 


323. But 
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Vol. Iv. 32 3. But with her moſt vile principal— 
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144 oo UP P L EM EN T AL 
] In my note, for 
WinTzz's alone read only. Add—lIt has the ſame f iges again in 
Ter r. this ſcene: 
— «© He who ſhall ſpeak for her 1s afar off guilty, 
& But that he ſpeaks.” MALON E. 
Ibid, He who ſhall "ang far her, is, afar off guilty, 
But that he ſpeaks.] 

Jo follow Johnſon's note.—Dr. Johnſon is certainly 

right. The ſame expreſſion occurs in K. Henry V. 
Or ſhall we ſparingly ſhew you far off 
6 The dauphin's meaning ?? Maron. 

326. The ſecond and the third nine, and ſome five.] This 
line appears obſcure, becauſe the word nine ſeems to reter 
to both ** zhe ſecond and the third.” But it is ſufficiently clear, 
referendo fingula ſingulis. The ſecond is of the age of nine, and 
the third is ſome five years old. 

The ſame expreſſion, as Theobald has remarked, is found 


in K. Lear : 


For that I am, ſome twelve or fourteen moonſhines, 


% Lag of a brother.” MALONE. | 
328. do puſh cn this proceeding. ] The old copy reads: 


been ently ſubſtituted in its place : 

- Camillo's flight, 

20 Alen to their familiarity, | y 
doth puſh on this proceeding ” MALONE. 


344. To follow Johnſon's note *.] It is nen led 


in the former ſenſe in Othello, Ac V. 
He fays, thou told'{t him that bis wife was falſe 


Again : : 


Thou art raſh as fire 
<« To ſay that ſhe was falſe.” MaLone. 
345. With what encounter &c.] To firain, I believe, here 


ſignifies to fwerve. The word occurs again nearly in the 


ſame ſenſe in Romeo and Fuliet : 
Nor aught fo good but firain d from that fair uſe, 
« Revolts 


A bed-ſwerver has already occured in this play. 
MALONE. 


- 


ſhould Paulina know this? No one had charged the king 
with this crime except himſelf, while Paulina was abſent, 
attending on Hermione. T he poet ſeems to have forgot this 


circumſtance, Alon E. 
360. And 
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351. Thou would'ft have poiſon d 5 Camille's honour. J How 
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260. And leave the growth untry4——)] To follow Vor. ry, 
Johnſon's note . J Dr. Johnſon's explanation of growth is q,.__.. 
confirmed by a ſubſequent paſſage: | Tar. 
« I turn my glaſs, and give my ſcene ſuch grotuing,.xk;v⸗ 
% As you had ſlept between.“ 
So, in Pericles, 1609 : | | 
«© Now to Marina bend your mind,. 
i Whom our faſt-growing ſcene muſt find.” MALONE. 
364. Miſſingly noted.) The ſenſe is, I think, improved by 
Sir T. Hanmer's conjecture, which I believe to be right. 
I have muſingly noted,” means, I have viewed with admira- 
lian. So, in Holinſhed's Chron. p. 921. It made all the 
noblemen, ladies, and gentlemen, to muſe what it ſhould 
mean.” Again, in our author's Macbeth : | 
«© Muſe not, my worthy friends——.” MALONRE. 
79. In my note, for 1608, read 1613- And add—Again, 
in The Two Noble Kinſmen, by Shakſpeare and Fletcher, 


1634: | 
” e cc bat a brow, 
© Of what a ſpacious majeſty he carries, 
«© Arch'd like the great-ey'd Juno s,  — _ 
Spenſer, as well as our author, has attributed beauty to 
the epe-lid- * | | 
Upon her eye-/ids many graces ſate, 
Under the ſhadow of her even brows.” “ 
- Faery Queen, B. II. c. iii. ſt. 25. 
Again, in his 40th Sonnet - 1 = 
* When on each eye-lid ſweetly do appear 
“An hundred graces as in ſhade they fit.” 
5 MMALOoNE. 
290. To follow Steevens's note.] Again, in Fitz- 
Jeoffery's Satires and Satirical Epigrams, 1617 : 
O Venus, how &-/ife I favour it!?? MALONE. 
391: —and was turn'd into a cold fiſh, for ſhe &c.] For has 


has here the ſignification of becauſe. So, in Othello. 


25 or for I am declin'd 


& Into the vale of years.” 


Apain : 
_ © Haply for I am black.“ MATO R.. | 
398. Looks on alike. } This is ſenſe; but I ſuſpe& 
that a word was omitted at the preſs, and that the poet 
wrote: Wo A | 
Looks on beth alike, Matone. 
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. Should not this paſſage be father pointed thus? 


Adonis, or Luſe's Prodigies, &c. 1607: 


So, in Romeo and Juliet, Balthazar PHAng of Juliet, view 
he imagined to be dead, fays: 


Again, in X. Henry IF. P. II. 


ſimilar thought: 


* And heard a great voice out of the temple, laying to the 


SUPPLEMENT AI. 


404+ Your pardon Sir, for this; 
PI! bluſh you thanks.) 


Your pardon Sir ; for this 

Pl bluſh you thanks. MALON k. 

408. —and then your pload had been the dearer by I know hi 

much an ounce.) I ſuſpect that a word was omitted at the preſs, 

We might, Ithink, fafely read: —by I know not how much 
an ounce, MALONE. 

409. Add to my note *.] 80, in Ahrrla, the Mother of 


& Leave we him zouz'd in care, for worldly wee, 
CO Love to leave great men in their miſerie,” 
STEEVENS. 
415. —the former queen is well ?] 1. e. at reſt ; dead. 
In Antony and ene, this phraſe is ſaid to be peculiarly 
applicable to the dead : 
« Me. Firſt, madam, he is well ? 
«© Cleop. Why there's more gold ; but firrah, mark; 
& We ule to ſay, the dead are well; bring it to that, 
% The gold I give thee will I melt, and pour 
&© Down thy ill-uttering throat.” 


„Then ſhe is well, and nothing can be ill.“ 


«© Ch. Ful. How does the king ? 3 
& War. Exceeding well. His cares are now all ended, 2 
& Ch. Fuſl. 1 hope not dead. 
„Mar. He's walk'd the way of nature.“ 
Dr. Warburton's emendation is therefore certainly inadmiſ- 
ſible. MALONE, 
426. Who was mot marble there, changed colour. ] I rather 
think, marble here means, Hard. hearted, unfeeling. MarLoNE. 
434. The fixure of her eye has motion in it.] To follow 
Steevens's note.— The reading of the old copy is ſtrong- 
ly confirmed by our author's'88th Sonnet, where we meet a 


46 — Your ſweet hue, which methinks Hill doth land, 
& Flath metion, and mine eye may be deceived.” 
MALONE. 


4 wy And from your ſacred vials pour your graces—] The 
expreſſion ſeems to have been taken from the ſacred writings: 


even 


% VA TO NAA : 147 
angels, go your ways, and pour out the vials of the wrath of Vor. IV, 
God upon the earth.” Rev, xvi. 1. MaLONE. WinTER's 

444. After Steevens's note. Some ſay, they Tarx. 
Fwitches] can keepe devils and ſpirits, in the likeneſs of 
totles and cats.” Scot's Diſcovery of Witchcraft, book I. c. 4. 
| ToLLET. 


WW 4ACBE PM 


446. Aud Fortune on his damned quarrel ſmiling J Aſter aer. 
Steevens's note, — I he reading propoſed by Dr. John- 
lon, and his explanation of it, are ſtrongly ſupported by a 
paſſage in our author's King John | 
And put his on and guarrel 
To the diſpoſing of the cardinal.? MarLoxe. 
447. ——unſeam'd him from the nave to the chops, ] At the 
end of note 3.—T he old reading is ſupported by the follow- 
ing paſſage in an unpubliſhed play, entitled The Fitch, by Tho- 
mas Middleton : | 
„ Draw it, or I'll rip thee down from neck to navel, 
Though there's ſmall glory in't * MaLonEe. 
448. As ꝛchence the ſun &c. ] To follow Steevens's note 
p. 449.— Sir William Davenant's alteration of this paſſage 
affords a reaſonably good comment upon it: | 
«© But then this day-break of our victory 
« Serv'd but to light us into other dangers, 
That ſpring from whence our hopes did ſeem to riſe.” 
| 3: ; . MALONE. 
450. As cannons overcharg'd with double cracks. ] This word 
is uſed in the old playof X. John, 1591, and applied, as here, 
to ordnance : | ; 

9 -as harmleſs and without effect, | 
& As is the echo of a cannon's crack,” MALONE. 

451. —— 80 ſhould he look | 
| That ſeems to ſpeak flrange things.) 
To follow Steevens's note“. p. 452.—1. e. that ſeems 
about to ſpeak ſtrange things. Our author himſelf furniſhes 
us with the beſt comment on this paſſage. In Antony and 
Cleopatra, we meet with nearly the ſame idea: Se 
* The buſineſs of this man looks out of him,” 
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Vor. IV. 


Maczzyrx. 
— 


0 w 


has retained the old, while at the ſame time he furniſhed the 


and, though now not often uſed, was perhaps common in 
the time of Shakſpeare. So we meet in K. Henry. 


Again, in Als Well that ends Moll: 


Zhruſied, The error is, I find, as old as the firſt folio. The 


SUPPLEMENTAL 


cc Her buſineſs looks in her 


«© With an importing viſage. 
Again, in I Midſummer Night's Dream: 
© And let your prologue ſeem to ſay &c.” “ 
Surely there is no need of alteration. Sir W. Davenant 
reads: | 


9 


. that comes to ſpeak ſtrange things. MaLoxne. 
455. Add to note “.] Again, in the author's 1nvocation 
to Wherever you ſee me, truſt unto yourſelfe, or the Myſterie of 
Lending and Borrowing, Seria Jocis, or the Tickling Torture, 
by Thomas Powell, London- Cambrian, 1623: | 
« Thou ſpirit of old Gybbs, a quondam cooke, 
„ Thy hungry poet doth thee now invoke, 
T' infuſe in him the juice of rumpe or kidney, 
« And he ſhall ſing as fweet as ere did Sidney.” 
5 N  OTEEVENS. 
456. And the very points they Bow——] To follow 
Steevens's note. The ſubſtituted word was firſt given by 
Sir William Davenant, who in his alteration of this play, 


modern editors with the new, reading : 
&« I myſelf have all the other 
And then from every port they blow, 

«© From all the points that feamen know.” MATOxkE. 
4604. ——dSilenced with that——] i. e. wrap'd in ſilent 
wonder at the deeds performed by Macbeth, &c. 
MaLoNE. 

J Surely we ought to read 


466. That, truſted home 


added word, home, clearly ſhews, in my apprehenſion, that 
zrufted Li. e. confided in] was not the author's word. 
Thruted is the regular participle from the verb to thru/i, 


With called ſlough, and freſh legerity.” MALONE. 
468. Time and the hour ——} Add to my note, p. 469.— 
Again, in our author's 126th Sonnet: | „„ 
O thou, my lovely boy, who in thy power 

% Po'ſt hold 7ime's fickle glaſs, his ſickle, hower——" 
1 „ MaLoNE. 
470. There's no art | 
2 find the mind's conſtruction in the face. 
The 1 I think, is e cannot conſtrue or _— 
| e Sh | - 5 ml 
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the diſpoſition of the mind by the lineaments of the face. The Vor. Iv. 
ſame expreſſion occurs in The Second Part of K. Henry V. Macau, 
« Conſtrue the times to their neceſſities.” | 
In Hamlet we meet a kindred phraſe: 
6 Theſe profound heaves 
% You muſt tranſlate; tis fit we underſtand them.” 
Our author again alludes to his grammar, in Troilus and Creſ- 
da, Vol. IX. p. 61. 25 
6 TI] decline the whole queſtion.” 
Dr. Johnſon ſeems to have underſtood the word canſiruction in 
this place, in the ſenſe of frame or lructure; but the ſchool- 
term was, I believe, intended by Shakſpeare. —In his 93d 
Sonnet, we find a contrary ſentiment aſſerted : 28 
« In manys' looks the falſe heart's hiftory 
& Is writ.” MaLoNE. DEE 

471. More is thy due than more than all can pay.] More 
is due to thee, than, I will not ſay all, but, more than all, 
i, e. the greateſt recompence, can pay. - 

There is an obſcurity in this line, ariſing from the word 
all, which is not uſed here perſonally (more than all perſons 
can pay), but for the whole wealth of the ſpeaker. So, more 
clearly, in K. Henry VIII. | 

„More than my all is nothing.“ 
This line appeared obſcure to Sir William Davenant, for he 
has altered it thus : | 
. „I have only left to ſay, 


& That thou deſerveſt more than 1 have to pay.” | 
MALONE. 


Ibid. Safe toward your love and honour.) 

Safe (i. e. ſaved) toward you love and honour; 
and then the ſenſe will be Our duties are your children, 
and ſervants or vaſſals to your throne and ſtate; who do but 
what they ſhould, by doing every thing with a ſaving of their 
love and honour toward you.” The whole is an alluſion to 
the forms of doing homage in the feudal times. The oath of 
allegiance, or liege homage, to the king was abſolute and with- 
out any exception; but /imple homage, when done to a ſub- 
ject for lands holden of him, was always with a /aving of the 
allegiance (the love and honour) due to the ſovereign. “ Sauf 
la foy que jeo doy a noftre ſeignor le rey,” as it is in Lyttleton. 
And though the expreſſion be ſomewhat ſtiff and forced, it 
Is not more ſo than many others in this play, and ſuits 
well with the ſituation of Macbeth, now beginning to 
| L 3 waver 
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Vor. IV. waver in his allegiance, F or, as our author elſewhere 
MaczzTa. ſays, ee | 


The circumſtanẽẽ of Duncan's viſiting Macbeth, is ſupported WK 
by hiſtory ; for, from the Scotiſh Chronicle it appears, that 
it was cuſtomary for the king to make a progreſs through his 


SUPPLEMENTAL 


% When love begins to ſicken and decay, 
& Tt uſeth an enforced ceremony.” 
— My plenteous joys, Ss | 
Manton in fulneſs, ſeck to hide themſelves 
In drops of ſorrow. ] 

„Lacrimas non ſponte cadentes 
„ Effudit, gemituſque expreſſit peCtore læto.“ 


oY 


472 


Lucan, lib. is. MaLons, WE 
Ibid. From hence to Inverneſſe, 3 
And bind us further to you.] = 


dominions every year. Inerat ei [Duncano] laudabilis WF 
conſuetudo regni pertranſire regiones ſemel in anno.” Fordun, WWE 
Scotichron lib. iv. c. 44. b | 
“ dingulis annis ad inopum querelas audiendas perluſtra- 
bat provincias.* Buchan. lib. vii. MALONE. | 
476. The raven himſelf is hoarſe———] Sir W. Davenant 
ſeems to have viewed this paſſage in the ſame falſe light in 
which it appeared to Dr. Warburton ; for he reads 
| There would be muſich in a raven's voice, 
„Which ſhould but croak the entrance of the king.“ 
| | | | | MALONE. 
Ibid. To follow note ?.] It was added by Sir William 
Davenant. MALON E. | _ 
Ibid. - nor keep peace between 
| The effect and it.] | 
Add to my note, p. 477.—A fimilar expreſſion is found ina 
book which our author is known to have read, the Tragical 
Hyftorie of Romeus and Fuliet, 1562 : 5 
In abſence of her knight, the lady no way could 
« Keep truce between her griefs and her, though ne'er ſo 
fayne ſhe would,” Maron. 
478. That my keen knife ] This word has been ob- 
jected to, as being connected with the moſt ſordid offices, 
and therefore unſuitable to the great occaſion on which it is 
uſed. But, however mean it may ſound to a modern ear, it 
was formerly a word of ſufficient dignity, and is conſtantly 
pled by Shakſpeare and his contemporaries as ſynonymous tv 
dagger. Bo, in Antony and Cleopatra: 


— 


SY 
i 


WV 
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If #nife, drugs, ſerpents have vor. IV. 
Edge, ſting, or operation, I am ſafe.”* Miohare. 
Again, ibid, } | 
le is dead, Cælar, 
* Not by a hired tnife 
” the ſame play, we meet a — direction to Cleopatra 
ce draw a knife,” Again, in King Henry VI. P. II. 
6 to keep your royal perſon 
& From treaſon's ſecret tmfe.” 
Again in Romeo and Futlet : 


& Knife, he thou there l“ 


Again, ibid. 


„% wixt my extremes and me, this bloody Aniſe 
„ Shall play the umpire.” 
Again, in this play of Macbeth: 
«© — That ſhould againſt his murderer ſhut the door, 
Not bear the 4nife myſelf.” 


Here it certainly was uſed for dagger, for it appears that 


Duncan was murdered with a dagger. Again, in Seneca's 
Hercules Oeteus, tranſlated by Newton, 1581: 

« But treaſon black, pale envy, deep deceipt, 

With privie ne of murder, ſtep in ſtreight.“ 
In the Induction to A Warning for Faire Women, a tragedy, 
1599, the following ſtage · direction occurs: Enter at one 
door Miſtorie with drum and engine, Tragedie at another, 
in her one hand a whip, in the other hand a 4nife.” 

This term, however, appears to have loſt its ancient ſigni- 
fication, and to have been debaſed in the time of Sir W. Da- 
venant, for he has ſubſtituted another in its place: 

„That my keen ſeel ſee not the wound it makes, 

<« Nor heav'n peep through the curtains of the dark &c.“ 
I do not ſee that much is obtained by this laſt alteration. 
Sir W. Davenant ſeemed not willing to quit the bed. If we 
were at liberty to make any change, I ſhould prefer mantle. 
So, in Romeo and Juliet. 

Come civil night 
«© With thy black mantle.” 

But blanket was without doubt the poet” s word, and perhaps 


was luggeſted by the word coverture in the paſſage above 
quoted, note . MALONk. 


479. To follow Steevens's note S Again, in The Win- 
ters Tale: 
© -—and make ſtale 
& The gli ring of this preſent,” | 
L 4 Again, 
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Vol. IV. Again, in Cortolanus : N 
& Shall I be charg'd no further than this preſent.” 
| MAL ONE, 


To beguile the time, „ 
Look like the time | | 
This expreſſion is alſo found in The Two Noble Kinſmen, by 
Shakſpeare and Fletcher: | 
| | « ——Ler's go off, 
| & And bear us like the time.“ MALONE. | 
Ibid. After Steevens's ſecond note.] The eighth book of 
Daniel's Civil Wars was not publiihed, I believe, till after 
Macbeth had been ated. An edition of his Works, print- 
ed in folio, in 1602, contains only ſix books of the Civil 
Wars. MalLlON E. 5350 | 
481. This caſtle hath a pleaſant ſeat.) This ſhort dialogue 
between Duncan and Banquo, whilſt they are approaching 
the gates of Macbeth's caſtle, has always appeared to me a 
ſtriking inſtance of what in painting is termed repoſe. Their 
converſation very naturally turns upon the beauty of its fitua- 
tion, and the pleaſantneſs of the air; and Banquo obſerving 
the martlet's neſts in every receſs of the cornice, remarks, 
that where thoſe birds moſt breed and haunt, the air is deli- 
cate. The ſubject of this quiet and eaſy converſation gives 
that repoſe ſo neceſſary to the mind after the tumultuous 
buſtle of the preceding ſcenes, and perfectly contraſts the 
ſcene of horror that immediately ſucceeds. It ſeems as if 
Shakſpeare aſked himſelf, What is a prince likely to ſay to 
his attendants on ſuch an occaſion. Whereas the modern 
writers ſeem, on the contrary, to be always ſearching for new 
thoughts, ſuch as would never occur to men in the ſituation 
which is repreſented. —T his alſo is frequently the practice of 


480. 


Homer, who from the midſt of battles and horrors, relieves | 
and refreſhes the mind of the reader, by introducing ſome | 
quiet rural image, or picture of familiar domeſtick life. 
| l Sir J. REYNOLD$, 
486. —— J have no ſpur CORE 

To prick the ſides of my intent, but only } 
Vaulting ambition LS | | 

So, in The Tragedy of Cæſar and Pompey, 1607: 
Why think you, lords, that 'tis ambition's ſpur, . 
That pricketh Czar to theſe high attempts?” | 14 
| 5 - | ALONE. = 
487. Was the hope drunk. The ſame expreſſion is | 


jound in K. John 


«Ok WB. 
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« Oh where hath our intelligence been drunk, Vor. IV. 
« Where hath it ſept?“ MALONE. | Macs. 
489. But ſcrew your courage to the ſticking place, ] At- 
the end of note 5.—vSir William Davenant entirely miſ- 
underſtood this paſſage. By the /?iching place, he ſeems to have 
thought the poet meant he ſtabbing place, the place where 
Puncan was to be wounded ; for he reads, | 
Bring but your courage to the fatal place, 
„And we ll not fail” Marone, 
492. Ther candles are all out.] The ſame expreſſion occurs 
in Romeo and Juliet? 85 | | 
Night's candles are burnt out.” MALONE. 
493. After note *.] To-night was firſt introduced by Sir 
W. Davenant. MaLoNE. | 
497. After note *.] Now was inſerted by Sir W. Daves 
nant, MAaLonE. | | 
498. With Tarquin's raviſhing firides——] After Stee- 
vens's note. Mr. Steevens's obſervation is confirmed by 
many inſtances that occur in our ancient poets. So, in a 
paſſage by J. Sylveſter, cited in England's Parnaſſus, 1600: 
Anon he ſtalketh with an eaſy firide | 
«© By ſome clear river's lillie-paved fide.” 
Again, in our author's K. Nich. II. 
_ © Nay rather every tedious ſtride I make 
Thus alſo the Roman poets: 
, veſtigia furtim i 
« Suſpenſo digitis fert taciturna gradu.” 
_ Tr Ovid. Faſli. 
« FEunt zaciti per mæſta ſilentia magnis | 
„ Paſſibus” Statius, lib. x. 
It is obſervable, that Shakſpeare, when he has occaſion, in 
his Rape of Lucrece, to deſcribe the aCtion here alluded to, 
uſes a ſimilar expreſſion ; and probably would have uſed this 
very word, if he had not been fettered by the rhime: 
Into the chamber wickedly he falks,” MALONR. 
501. To follow Steevens's note. ] In Fletcher's Scorn- 
ful Lady, Wilford and his miſtreſs's ſiſter eat a poſſet on the 
itage, before he retires to reſt. MaLoxne. | 
505. the multitudinous ſeas incarnardine.] By the mul- 
titudinous ſeas the poet, | ſuppoſe, meant, not the various ſeas, 
or ſeas of every denomination, as the Caſpian &c. but the 
ſeas which ſwarm with myriads of inhabitants. Thus 
Homer : | 8 | 
* Tlorroy e IXO TOENTA quagy araytuls * 
| | „ 8 
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TY LEME NT AL 
The word is uſed by Ben Jonſon.—It is objected 'by a - 
rhetorical commentator on our author, that Macbeth in his 
preſent diſpoſition of mind would hardiy have adverted to a 
property of the ſea, which has ſo little relation to the object 
immediately before him; and if Macbeth had really ſpoken 
this ſpeech in his caſtle of Inverneſſe, the remark would be 
juſt. But the critick ſhould have remembered, that this 
ſpeech is not the real effuſion of a diſtempered mind, but 
the compoſition of Shakſpeare ; of that poet, who has put a 
circumſtantial account of an apothecary's ſhop into the mouth 
of Romeo, the moment after he has heard the fatal news of 
his beloved Juliet's death ;—and has made Othello, when in 


the anguiſh of his heart he determines to kill his wiſe, di- 


greſs from the object which agitates his ſou], to deſcribe mi- 
nutely the courſe of the Pontick ſea. Mal own. 

Ibid. Mating the green one red.) This thought is alſo 
found in The Two Noble Kinſmen, by Shakſpeare and Fletcher, 
1634 

wm 6 Thou mighty one that with thy power haſt turn'd 

& Green Neptune into purple.” M ALONE. 

50 06. My hands are of your colour 1A fimilar antitheſis 

is found in Marlowe's Luſt's Dominion, 1657 
«© Your cheeks are black, let not your fouls look white.” 
MALORNE. 

508. To follow Dr. Farmer s note. From the following 
paſſages in The Scornful Lady, by B. and Fletcher, which ap- 
peared about the year 1613, it may be collected that large 
breeches were then in faſhion : 

« Young Lov. If it be referred to him [Savil, the old 
ſteward] if I be not found in carnation Jerſie ſtock kings, blue 
devils breeches with the gardes down, and my pocket in the 
ſleeves, PII ne'er look you in the face again. 

$6 Sav. A comlter wear, I —_ it 1s, than your dangling 
ſlops.” 


Again: heard, this is as * as 8 old minikin 


breeches.” MALONE. 


513. Add at the beginning of note *.] T once thought 
hn the author wrote bath'd; but badg'd is certainly right. 
So, in the ſecond &c. MALOoNE. 

514. His filver cin laced with his golden blood. We meet 


the ſame antitheſis in many other Places, T bus, i in Much 
edo about Nau | 


to ſee the fiſh 
e Cut with ker golden oars the ſilver ſtream.“ 


— hw 


OBSERVATIONS 
Again, in The Comedy of Errors 
© Spread o'er the ver waves thy golden hairs.” 
| MaLONE. 

516. Look to the lady ——] So, in Pericles, 16cg : 

* Look to the lady! /—Oh—ſhe s but o'erjoy'd.“ 
MALONE. 

517. Again/t the undivulg'd pretence. To follow note *.— 
Pretence is generally uſed by Shakſpeare for ſome clande fin 
ſcheme or plot; which I 8 to be the caſe here. 

MALONE. 

521. Lay your command——] To follow Steevens's 
note *.— The change was ſuggeſted by vir W. Davenant's 
alteration of this play: 

our majeſty /ays your commands on me, 
«© To which my duty is to obey.” MaLoNe. 
bid. And I'll requeſt your preſence. ] I cannot help ſuſpect- 
ing this paſſage corrupt, and would wiſh to read: 
And 7 requelt your preſence. 

Macheth 1s ſpeaking of the preſent, and not of any V Mae 

time. Sir W. Davenant, plauſibly enough, reads: 
And all requeſt your preſence. MALoNE, 
523. as it is ſaid 

Marc Antony's was by Cæſar. ] 
After Johnſon's note. Theſe words were rejected by Sir W. 
Davenant. MaLONE. 
525. How you were borne in hand ——] To follow 
Steevens's note *. p. 526. —To bear in hand, is to ſooth with 
hope, and fair proſpects. MATLONE. 

526. Me are men my liege.] That is; we have the ſame feel- 
ings as the reſt of mankind, and, as men, are not without a 
manly reſentment for the wrongs which we have ſuffered, and 
which you have now recited. 

I ſhould not have thought ſo plain a paſſage wanted an ex- 
planation, if it had not been miſtaken by Dr. Grey, who 

ſays, © they don't anſwer in the name of Chriſtians, but as 

men, whoſe humanity would hinder them from doing a bar- 

barous act.“ This falſe interpretation he has endeavoured 
to ſupport by the well-known line of Terence: 

«© Homo ſum, humani nihil a me alienum puto.“ 

That amiable ſentiment does not appear very ſuitable toa 
cut-throat. — They urge their manhood, in my opinion, in 
order to ſhew Macbeth their willingneſs, not their averſion, 
jo execute his orders. AE; 


5 32. But 
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MACBETH. 


SUPPLEMENTA IL 
532. But in them Nature's copy's not eterne.] Dr. Jobn- 


for? s interpretation is ſupported by a ſubſequent paſſage in 
this play : 
be and our high-plac'd Macbeth 
„ Shall live the /ea/e of Nature, pay his breath 
« To time and mortal cuſtom.” 
A gain, by our author's 13th Sonnet: 
So ſhould that beauty which you bold in Loſe 
«© Find no determination.” MALONE. 
Ibid. ere the bat hath flown 
His cloyſter'd flight.] 
Bats are often ſeen flying round cdyfters, in the duſk of the 
evening, for a conſiderable length of time. MALoNE. 
Ibid. The ſhard borne beetle] is the cock-chafer. Sir W. 
Davenant appears not to have underſtood this epithet, for 


he has given, inſtead of it, 


the /barp>brow'd beetle. MaLoNne. 

537- Our boſieſs keeps her ſtate.) To follow 1 5 
note *.—A ; flate appears to have been a on chair with a ca- 
nopy over it. So, in K. Henry IV. P. I: 

This chair ſhall be my late. 


Again, in Sir Thomas Herbert's Memoirs of Charles I. 


The gentlemen that formerly waited, were permitted to 
perform their reſpeCtive ſervices in the preſence, where a 


Hate was placed.” Again, ibid. Where being et, the 


> 9 


Again, in 


king under a ſlate at the end of the room 


The View of France, 1598: Eſpying the chayre not to ſtand 
well under the „ate, he mended it handſomely | himſelf, and 


then ſet him down to give them audience 


Again, in 


þ Cambyſes, a tragedy: On the very ruſhes ahem the co- 


medy is to dance, yea and under the Hale of Cambyſes him- 


ſelf.” MALONE. 


543. The arm'd rhinaceros or the Hyrcan bear. ] To follow 


Tollet's note.—Sir W. Davenant firſt read Hyrcanian. In 
The Third Part of K. Henry Vl. we meet—the tygers of H- 
cania. MALONE. 


544. Overcome us like a funmer's cud]. Add to my 


note. — So, in K. Richard II- 


« This ague fit of fear is over- blown.” 
Again, in K. Henry VI. P. I: 
And like a hermit over-paſ5'd thy days. 25 
Again, in K. Henry IV. P. II: 
But ere they come bid them o er- read theſe letters,” 
| Againg 


8 SERV A TIONS 


Again, in our author's Venus and Adonis, 1593 : 

«© utſtripping crows that ſtrive to over-fly them.“ 
The word overcome is uſed by the author of The La- 
mentation of Marie Magaalene, in the ſame ſenſe as it is in 
the text : 

„With blode overcome were both his eyen.” 
| . | | E Mar oNE. 
546. Magot-pies—— J To follow Steevens's note. — Ma- 

got-pies was changed to magpies by Sir W. Davenant. 

MaLons. 
547. You lack the ſeaſon Add to my note.—So alſo, 
by B. and Fletcher in The Scornful Lady : 
Lou have a /eaſen of your firlt mother in you.” 
MaLoNE. 
548. To follow Steevens's note *.] Shakſpeare ſeems to 
have been unjuſtly cenſured for introducing Hecate among 

the modern witches. Scot's Diſcovery of Witchcraft, book iii. 

c. 2. and c. 16. and book xii. c. 3. mentions it as the com- 

mon opinion of all writers, that witches were ſuppoſed to 

have nightly “ meetings with Herodias, and the Pagan 
gods, and “ that in the night times they ride abroad with 

Diana, the goddeſs of the Pagans &c.“ — Their dame or chief 

leader ſeems always to have been an old Pagan, as © the la- 
die Sibylla, Minerva, or Diana.“ ToLLET. 

5 o. ho cannot want the thought 

quires : 


Who can want the thought | | 
Yet, TI believe, the text is not corrupt. Shakſpeare is ſome- 


times incorrect in theſe minutie. MALONE. 


552. —— eur ſuffering country, 
Under a hand accurs d 
There ſhould not be a point after country. The conſtruction 
35—our country ſuffering under a hand accurſed. 
MarLoNe. 


5 57. Black ſpirits and white, 
hlue /pirtts and grey;] 
The modern editors have filently deviated from Sir W. Da- 
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MaAczrrx. 


] The ſenſe re- 


venant's alteration of Macbeth, from which this ſong hath 


been copied. Inſtead of Blue ſpirits and gray,” we there 
find & Red ſpirits &c.“ which is certainly right. In a paſſage 
already quoted by Dr. Johnſon, from Camden, fairies are 
{aid to be red, black, and white, | 

vince the above was written, I have ſeen Middleton's MC, 


play 
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Vor. IV. play entitled The Witch, in which this dong! is found; and 


SUPPLEMENT AL 


MaczzTi, there allo the line ſtands : 


Red ſpirits and gray: MaALoNE. 
61, — 
4 Great Am word to biek Dunſinane hill 
Shall come againſt him. 
Propheſies of apparent impolfibilities were common in Scot- 
land; ſuch as the removal of one place to another. Under 
this popular prophetick formulary the preſent prediction may 
be ranked. In the fame ſtrain peculiar to his country, lays 
Sir David Lindſay : 
„ Quhen the Bas and the Ille of May 
Beis ſet upon the Mount Sinay, 
C Quhen the Lowmound beſyde Falkland 
„He liftit to Northumberland of 
WARTON, 
562. And thy 417 —1 To follow Johnſon's note *.—In 
ſupport of Dr. Johnſon's emendation, it may be obſerved, 
that the common people (of which rank the perſon who re- 
cited thele plays to the tranſcriber probably was) almoſt uni- 
verſally pronounce the word azr, as if it were written hair, 


and vice verſa. MAlLlONE. 


50. to the crack doom] To follow Steevens's 
note 4It was uſed ſo lately as the latter end of the laſt or 
the beginning of the preſent century, in a tranſlation of one 
of the odes of Horace : 

oy Unmov'd he hears the mighty e | 
MarLone. 
575. His title 15 offrar'd ] The reading of the old copy, 
with the change of only one letter, affords an eaſy ſenſe: 
Thy es is affear'd. 
Poor country] wear thou thy wrongs “ thy title to them is now 
fully eftabliſhed by law. Or perhaps he addrefles himſelf to 
Malcolm — Since you are ſo paſſive, continue te ſuffer the injury 
you now ſuſtain : thy title is eſtabliſhed by thy own puſillanimity. 
e was, I conceive, merely the tranſcriber's miſtake, 


from the ſimilar ſounds of the and thy, which are frequently 


pronounced alike. 
For the ſubſtituted reading, bis there i is no ; atthority. 
MALONE. 
577. ans Ren nee ſeeding. The 
alluſion is to plants; and the ſenſe is, © Avarice is a peren- 
nial weed; 3 it has a deeper and more pernicious root 5 | 
e 


OBSERVATION Ss: 


bf, which is a mere annual, and laſts but for a ſummer, Vor. IV. 


when it ſheds its feed and decays.” ————E. 

578. All theſe are portable.) Portable is, I think, here 
uſed for ſupportable; and ought to be printed with a mark of 
elifion. — All theſe vices, being balanced by your virtues, may be 
endured. MALONE. 

Ibid. Dy'd ev ry day /he li/d.] The expreſſion i is borrowed 
from the ſacred writings: I proteſt by your rejoicing 
which have in Chriſt Jeſus, I die daily.” MaLoNE. 

579. and modeſt wiſdom plucks me 
From over-credulous haſte. 1 
From over haſty credulity. MAL ONE. 
83. Add to my note. ] Again, in a poem by our — 
entitled The Lover's Complaint : : 
„ My woetul ſelf that did in enki land, 
„And was my own fee-/imple.” MaloxkE. 

586. This tune goes manly.] To follow Steevens's note.— 

Rowe's emendation is ſupported by a former paſſage in 
this play, where the word which he has introduced is uſed i in 
a ſimilar manner: 

« Mach, Went it not ſo? 
" Bang. To the ſelf. ſame tune and words.” 
MaLONk. 

592. Shall never ſagg with 3 J To follow Steevens's 
note * p. 593.—Again, in Wits, Hits, and Fancies, 1505: 
Nie tooke exceptions to the traveler's bag, which he wore 
Ps down his belly before.” MALON E. 

503. There got thou that gooſe look ©] Fern Shakſpeare 


wrote 


Where got thou that g look? 
{ll alluding to his paleneſs. This agrees with all the other 
epithets—cream-fac'd — linen cheeks —rwhey-fac'd, 


Sir W. Davenant omits the line, but reads afterwards— 
hat] Ghoſts 2—inſtead of —Geeſe, villain ! 


In this latter place I think geeſe right. In the former the 


_ miſtake might have ariſen from the ſimilarity of the ſounds. 
The old copy, however, it muſt be acknowledged, may be 
lupported by this paſſage in Cortolanus : 
60 ye ſouls of geeſe, | 
That bear the ſhape of men, how have ye run 
& From ſlaves that apes would beat? MALONE. 
504. my May f life — ] Add to my note“. p. 595.— 
The * however, which is ſuppoſed to have happened 
| in 
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MacnBeTH. 


—— 


SUPPLEMENTAL 


in the text here, has likewiſe happened in Maſſinger- 8 Roman 


Aclor, 1622 : 
e — when I was miſtreſs of myſelf, 
25 And i in my way of youth pure and untainted=——” 

where way is clearly an error of the preſs. MAL WE. 

596. Cleanſe _ toul boſom of that perilous fluff. ] To follow 
Steevens's note 7, — The recurrence of the word u in the 
original copy is certainly unpleaſing; but I have no doubt that 
the old reading is the true one; becauſe Shakſpeare was ex- 


tremely fond of ſuch n, Thus, in * and 


Cleopatra, we meet: 
Nov for the love of love- 
Again, in AlPs Well that ends Well : 
6 The greateſt grace lending grace.” 


"uh: 


A gain, idea. 


00-——wiich what good ſpeed | 
4 Our means will make us means.” 
Again, in K. Henry JI: 
Is only grievous to me only dying,” 
Again, in Romeo and Juliet: 


15 Upon his brow /hame 1s aſhan'd to fit.” 


A gain, ibid. 


66 Gonfuſian's cure lives not in theſe confuſons. 
Again, ibid. 

No ſudden mean of death, though ne'er 5 mean. 
Again, ibid. 

FTheſe times of woe afford no time to 2000. 

Again, in X. Fohnc. 

& For by this knot thou ſhalt ſo farch ti tie 

„Thy now unſur'd Mn to the crown. 
Again, ibid. 

I truf I may not truſt thee,” 
Again, ibid. 

e Believe me, I do not believe thee man.“ 


55 


Again, in this play of /Zacbeth : 


% 'Thoſe he commands move only in command.” 


Again, ibid. 
„ By the grace of grace.” 


Again, in Troilus and Creſſida : 


I charge thee uſe her well, even for my charge.” 
With reſpect to the word /uft, however mean it may found 
at preſent, it, like many other terms, has. been debaſed by 
time, and appears to have been formerly conſidered as a word 


proper 


OBSERVATION 8. £ 16x 


proper to be uſed in paſſages of the greateſt dignity, Thus, Vor. IV. 
we meet in Hamlet : MACBETHs. 
« Tf thou art made of penetrable fraffe — 


So, in Romeo and Fuliet: 
Sf d as they ſay with honourable parts 


Again, ibid. 
With un/tuf*d brain.“ 
Again, in the Winter's Tale : 
_ «© Cleomenes and Dion, whom you know 
« Of Auffd ſufficiency | 
Again, in Julius Cæſar: 
Ambition ſhould be made of ſterner Auf? 
Again, in X. Henry VIII: © 
ee There's in him fu that puts him to theſe ends.“ 
Again, in Othello: 
„ Horribly PufPd with epithets of war——” 
Again, ibid. 
« Yet do I hold it very „u of the conſcience 
« To do no contriv'd murder.” 
On which paſſage Dr. Johnſon obſerves, that uf in the 
Teutonick languages is a word of great force. Ihe ele- 
2 (he ROY are called i in Dutch hoefd floffen, or head 
uffs.” 
N in The Tempeſt, in a paſſage where the author cer- 
tainly aimed at dignity: 
% —And like this unſubſtantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. We are ſuch fuff 
As dreams are made of.” 
Spenſer alſo affords an authority to the ſame purpoſe: | 


“And wants the uff of wiſdom him to ſtay,” 
Faery Queen. MALONE, 


601, The way to duſty death.] To follow Steevens's note *.— 
The reading of the firſt folio may be ſupported by a line 
written by Sir Philip Sydney on the ſame ſubject, which per- 
haps our author might have remembered : 

* Our life is but a ſtep in du/fy way,” MALONE, 

602. Add, after the firſt inſtance in my note, ] 

Again, in Pierce's Supererogation, or a New Praiſe of the 
Old & e &c. 1593: Who would have thought, or could 
have imagined, to have found the witt of Pierce ſo ſtarved oY 
and dunged ®” Again, in George Whetſtone's Caſtle of De- 20 
light, 1576: 7 

% My wither'd corps with deadly cold is clung.“ 
Again, in 8 Pleaſant Dialogues and Dramas, 1637: 
Vor. I. M « Hig 


162 SUPPLEMENTAL 
Vor. IV. Wn; = entrails with long faſt and hunger clung 
MACBETH- STEEVENS. 

By 608. before my body 1 | 
I throw my warlike ſhield. J 
One might be tempted to think that Shakſpeare had this ex · 
Preſſion, which is uncommon, from Spenſer: 
Her ample hield ſhe threw before her face.” 

Faery Queen, B. HI. c. xi. ſt. 25. MarLons. 
609. Thy Kingdom's pearl.) Add to my note, p. 010, — 

Me meet a ſimilar metaphor in Othello: 
8 The riches of the ſhip is come aſhore.” 


MaLtone, 


O- 


OBSERVATION $ 163 


VOL UM EV: 
E J 01 


Page 3. After Dr. Farmer's note.] The firſt edition of vol. v 
The Troubleſome Raigne of John King of England, with the SY 


 Diſcoverie of King Richard Cordelion's baſe Son, vulgarly named K. Jon. 
—— 


the Baſtard Fawconbridge © alſo the Death of King Fohn at Swin- a 
ſtead Abbey — As it was (ſundry Times) publikely atfted by the 
Dueene's Majeſties Players in the honourable Citie of London. — 
Imprinted at London for Sampſon Clarke, 1591—has no 
author's name in the title. On the -republication in 1611, 
the printer, who inſerted the letters W. Sh. in order to con- 
ceal his fraud, omitted the words—publikely——in the bo- 
nourable Citie of London, which he was aware would proclaim 
this play not to be Shakſpeare's King John; the company to 
which. he belonged, having no public# theatre in London: 
that in Blackfriars being a private play-houſe, and the Globe, 
which was a publick theatre, being ſituated in Southwark, 
He alſo, probably, with the ſame view, omitted the follow- 
ing lines addreſſed to the Gentlemen Readers, which are pre- 
fixed to the firſt edition of the old play: . 
&« You that with friendly grace of ſmoothed brow 
“ Have entertain'd the Scythian T amburlaine, 
& And given applauſe unto an infidel; 
c Vouchſafe to welcome, with like curteſie, 
« A warlike Chriſtian and your countryman. 
& For Chriſt's true faith indur'd he many a ſtorme, 
&« And ſet himſelfe againſt the man of Rome, 
“ Until baſe treaſon by a damned wight 
„Did all his former triumphs put to flight. 
* Accept of it, ſweete gentles, in good fort, 
And thinke it was prepar'd for your diſport.“ 

From the mention of Tamburlaine, I conjecture that Mar- 
lowe was the author of the old King John. If it was written 
by a perſon of the name of Rowley, it probably was the com- 

poſition of that © Maifler Rowley,” whom Meres mentions 
an his Wits Treaſury, 1598, as © once a rare ſcholar of learned 
Pembroke Hall, in Cambridge.” W. Rowley was a player 
12 the King's Company, ſo late as the year 1625, and can 
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Vol. v. hardly be ſuppoſed to have produced a play thirty-four years 


K. Jon. 


before. MAL ONE. 
5. And ſullen preſage of your own decay. After Johnſon's 


note. I do not ſee why the epithet allen may not be applied 


to a trumpet, with as much propricty as to a bell, In our au— 


thor's Henry IV. P. II. we find 


6 Sounds ever after as a ſullen bel] —. ” Matrox. 
10. Sir Robert's his /i#e him.] This ought to be printed: 
Sir Nobert his like him. 


His according to a miſtaken notion formerly received, being 
the fign of the genitive caſe. As the text now flands,- there 


is a double genitive. MALONE. 


farthings.” MALONE. 


Again, in De Confeſſione Amantis, 1532: 


11. To follow Theobald's note.} Mr. Theobald has not 
mentioned the moſt material circumſtance relative to theſe 


three-farthing pieces, on which the propriety of the alluſion 


entirely depends; viz. that they were made of filver, and 


conſequently extremely thin. From their thinneſs they were 
very liable to be cracked. Hence B. Jonſon, in his Every 


Man in his Humour, ſays: © He values me at a cract'd three- 


12. I would not be Sir Nob——] The reading of the text 


was given by the ſecond folio. J he firſt has: It would 
not be &c.” MALONE. | 


15. Now your traveller —} To follow s s note .— 
So, in Sir Thomas Overbury's Characters, 1616 Article, 
an Affected Traveller] : He cenſures all things by counte- 
nances and ſhrugs, and ſpeaks his own language with ſhame 
and liſping ; he will choke rather than confeſs beere good 


drinke; and his toothpick is a main part of his behaviour,” 


MALONE, 
. Than now the E nglifh buttoms have walt c' * 


Wat for wafted. So again, in this play: 


„Ihe iron of itſelf, though heat red hot——” 
1. e. heated. STEEVENS. | 
30 Noto ſhame upon you whe'r He does or 10. Mpe'r tor 


, whether, So, in an Epigram, by B. Jonſon: 


«© Who ſhall doubt, Donne, whe'r I a poet be, 
«© When I dare ſend my epigrams to thee ?? p 


| MALONE. | 
] If part of this obſcure. 


«© That maugre where the wolde or not 


31. But God hath made her ff fin- F700 


{ſentence were included in a — the ſenſe Weer. 28 . 


ny" be ſomewhat clearer : 
But God hath made her fin and her (the plague 


OG ER VV ATT 165 
On this removed ifſue—plagued for her, vol. V. 
And with her) plague her ſon; his injury &c. | 
Inſtead of —** the beadle to her ir - would read the 
beadle to her ins. 
Removed, | believe, here ſignifies remote. So, in The 
Midſummer Night's Dream 
«© From Athens is her houſe remov'd ſeven leagues.” 


K. JOHN. 
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| f M ALONE. pF 

37. Say ſhall the current of our right run on?] The firſt folio 4 
has? rome on.” The preſent reading is found in the 4 
| ſecond folio. MALONE. | | | be 
38. Before we will lay by our juſi-borne arms,] The old 4} 


copy reads ——lay down. The alteration was made, by one 
of the modern editors, I ſuppoſe, on account of the word 
dnn recurring in the next line, But the jingle was proba- 
bly intended, and why ſhould we change, when change is 
unneceſſary ? 8 
Moſt of Shakſpeare's repetitions offend the ear; but this 
appears to me rather to add ſtrength and ſpirit to the paſſage. 
| | | „ MaLoNE. 
Ibid.—mouthing % A-/h of men.] After Steevens's note“. 
I do not ſee any neceſſity for departing from the old copies. 
The two elder folios concur in reading mouſing; a circum- 
ſtance of the more weight, becauſe many of the errors that 
occur in this play, in the firſt folio, are corrected in the 
ſecond. = | 
Mou ſing, though it is not very eaſy preciſely to aſcertain 
its meaning, is uſed in two other places by our author, ap- 
parently in the ſenſe required here: 
A falcon tow'ring in her pride of place | 
„ Was by a mou/ing owl hawk'd at and kilPd,” Macbeth. 
Again, in the Midſummer Night's dream: 
& Well mous'd, Lion!“ | | 
Mouſing, I ſuppoſe, in all theſe places, means mamecking z 
tearing to pieces, as a cat tears a mouſe. | 
When any ſenſe can fairly be drawn from the old copies, 
we are, I think, bound to adhere to them. MarLows. . 
29. A greater power than ye denies all this.] I ſee no reaſon 
 forſubſtituting-ye in the room of we, which is the reading of 
the old copy. Before I read Mr. Tollet's note, I thought, 
that by a greater power, the power of Heaven was intended. 
It is manifeſt that the paſſage is corrupt, and that it muſt 
25 have been ſo worded, as that their fears ſhould be ſtyled their 
3 kings or maſters, and not they, kings or maſters of their fears; 
* | 5 MM 3 becauſe 
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6 SUPPLEMENT AL 

VorL. V. becauſe in the next line mention is made of theſe ſame fears 

E. Jonas. being depoſed. Mr. Tyrwhitt's emendation produces this 

— meaning by a very ſlight alteration, and is therefore, Irhink, 
entitled to a place in the text, 

This paſſage in the folio is given to Faulconbridge, and in a 
ſubſequent part of this ſcene, all the ſpeeches of the citizens 
are given to Hubert ; which I mention, becauſe theſe and in- 
numerable other inſtances, where the ſame error has been 
committed in that edition, juſtifies ſome licence in transferring 
ſpeeches from one perſon to another. From too great a 
ſcrupulouſneſs in this reſpect, a ſpeech in Meaſure for Mea- 
fure is yet ſuffered to ſtand in the name of the Clown, though 
it Enidenty belongs to Abhorfon. See Vol. II. p. 113: 

MALONk. 

Ibid. At your induſtrious ſcenes—1 1 Rrongly ſuſpect the 

poet wrote illuſtrious. So, in the next line: 

Your royal preſences &c. 
Faulconbridge, in his former ſpeech, enlarges much on the 
high dignity of the combatants : 

When the rich blood of kings is ſet on fire—” 

Again : 
„„ Why ſtand theſe royal fronts amazed thus? Mar one, 
40. Till their ſoul-fearing clamours—] i. e. ſoul-apalling. 
MaLoNne. 
42. Here 's a ſlay /] In a ſubſequent ſcene in this Plays {a 
Fay ſignifies to ſupport : 
And he that ſtands upon a ſlippery place, 
Makes nice of no vile hold to flay | him up.“ 
Again, in the laſt act we meet: 

„What ſurety of the world, what hope, what ay, 

& When this was now a king, and now is clay.” 
Again, in The Tragedy of Cæſar and Pompey, 1607 : 

« And of him grac'd with titles well-deſerv'd, 

Of country's inter; lay of commonwealth——” 9 
Again, ibid. . 

Rob not my young years of ſo ſweet a fy, 

Nor take from Rome the pillar of her "WAY ” 
Again, in a copy ot Verſes addreſſed to the earl of Ormond, 
by John Davies of Hereford, printed in his Sceurge of Filly, 
(about 1611) | 

„Great, glorious, fear'd, and much beloved earl, 

„ England's faſt friend, and Ireland's conſtant flay.” 
Again, in Tancred oo Giſmund, a tragedy, / 1592: 

| O thou fond girl, 
$ The hameſul ruin of thy father's houſe, 
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<« Is this my hoped joy? is this the /ay, N vor. V. 
« Muſt glad my grief- full years that waſte away?“ K. Jour. 
'Theſe inſtances induce me to think that our author uſes ——— 
ay here for a partizanor ſupporter of a cauſe—** Here's an ex- 
traordinary ſupporter of the cauſe of France, that ſhakes &c.” 
There is, I apprehend, no neceſſity that the metaphor 
here ſhould ſuit with the image in the next line, which Dr. 
Johnſon by his emendation ſeems to have thought requiſite. 
Shakſpeare ſeldom attends to the integrity of his metaphors, 
| | MaALONE. 
4. Lefl zeal now melted ] To follow Steevens's note *®,— 
The alluſion might, I think, have been to 4i//ulving ice, and 
yet not be ſubject to Dr. Johnſon's objection. 
The ſenſe may be Le the now zealous and well-affefed 
heart of Philip, which but lately was cold as ice, and has newly 
zeen melted and ſoftened by the warm breath of petitions &c. 
ſhould again be congealed and frozen. —I rather incline to think 
this was the poet's meaning, becauſe in a ſubſequent ſcene - 
we meet a ſimilar thought couched in nearly the fame ex- s 
preſſions: | bu 
«« This act fo evilly born ſhall cool the hearts 1 
4 Of all his people, and freeze up their zeal.” | 
5 MaLONE. 
49. But for my hand——] For has here as in many other 
places the ſignification of becauſe. So, in Orhells : 
or for J am declin'd into the vale of years.“ 
| MALONE. 
o. Like a proud river peering oer his bounds?] This ſeems 
to have been imitated by Marlton in his Inſatiate Counteſs, 
1603: | . | 
0 Then how much more in me, whoſe youthful veins, 
& Like a proud river, &erflow their bound 
| MALONE. 
Ibid. Be theſe ſad ſighs confirmers of thy wordt? ] For this 
reading there is no authority. Both the firſt and ſecond folio, 
the only authentick copies of this play, read: 
“ Be theſe fad fgns confirmers of thy words?“ 
There is clearly no need of change. The ſad ſigns are—the 
ſhaking of his head—laying his hand on his breaſt &c. 
= MALONE. 
52. ——hereT and ſorrows ſit.] I believe the author meant 
to perſonify ſorrow, and wrote: | 
= here I and Sorrow fit ; 
wich gives a more poetical image. 
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vor. v. The tranſcriber's ear might eably have deceived him, the 
K. Joan, two readings, when ſpoken, an exactly alike, 
MalLONE. 
84. Among the high tides in the n ] After 
note *.—I do not ſuppoſe that the poet uſed high fidet 
as ſynonymous to ſolemn ſeaſons. The meaning, I appre. 
hend, is hy ſhould this day be ſet down in the calendar, in 
. | golden letters, among the high tides and other remarkable occur. 
4 rences, which are diſtinguiſhed by a ſpecial mark? I be high 
tides are marked in every almanack. MaLoNE. = 
59. What earthly name to interrogatories 
Can taſk the free breath of a ſacred king *] 
The firſt and ſecond folio both read: 
What earthy name 
Can taſte &c. 
Earthy occurs in another of our author's plays: 
x «© To do his earthy and abhor'd commands.” _ 
Jo zafte is uſed ludicroufly in Twelfth Night : ©* That puts 
quarrels purpoſely on others to te their valour“ — To 
0 | & taſte the breath,” is, however, a very harſh phraſe, and 
can hardly be right. | 
Breath for ſpeech is common in our author. So, in a ſubs 
ſequent ſcene in this play: | 
4 “ The lateſt breath an gave the ſound of words.“ 
Again: 
« Or let the church, our mother, breathe her curſe.” 
In another play we meet breathing courteſy,” for“ ver- 
bal courteſy,” | 
In this paſſage there ſhould, I think, be a comma after in- 
lerrogatories.— What earthly name, ſubjoined to interroga- 
_ tories, can force a king to ſpeak and anſwer them? Maron, 
67. JI muſe your majeſiy ] I muſe, means here, as in 
other places, I wonder. So, in Macbeth : 
* Muſe not, gentle friends ” MaroNe. 
68. To arms, let's hie.] I would point thus: = T9 arms let's 
Bie. — The propoſition is, I believe, fingle. Let us begone 
to arms! MALONE. 
0. — the fat ribs of peace | 
 Mufl by the hungry now be fed upon.] To follow Stee- 
vens's note 4.— This paſſage has, I think, been miſunder- 
ſtood, for want of a proper punctuation. "There ſhould beg 
2 apprehend, a comma after the word hungry : 
Muſt by the hungry, now be fed upon. 
I. e. by the hungry troops, to whom ſome ſhare of ＋ — 
| 1allic 
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Gaſtical ſpoil would naturally fall. The expreſſion, like 
many other of our author's, is taken from the ſacred writ- 
ings: “ And there he maketh the hungry to dwell, that they 
may prepare a city for habitation.” 107th P/alm. —Again ; 


« He hath filled the hungry with good things, &c.“ St. Luke, 


5 This intelpritiipn is ſupported by the paſſage in the old 


play, which is here imitated : „ f 
« Philip, I make thee chief in this affair; 
« Ranſack their abbeys, cloyſters, priories, 
« Convert their coin unto my /o/dters uſe.” 


When I read this paſſage in the old play, the firſt idea that 


ſuggeſted itfelf was, that a word had dropped out at the preſs, 
in the controverted line, and that our author wrote ; 

Muſt by the hungry /eld:ers now be fed on. 
But the punCtuation above recommended renders any altera- 


tion unneceſſary. MALONE. ; | 
71. But I will fit it with ſome better time.] The firſt and 


169 
Vor. V, 
E. Jon. 


— on 


ſecond folio both read tune; which, I think, can hardly 


be right. We meet, however, in Macbeth: 
Mac. Went it not ſo? | 
« Bang, To the ſelf- ſame tune and words.” 
| | MALONE. 
Ibid. Sound on &c. ] After Steevens's note 7. p. 72.—I 
have ſince obſerved that one and on were in the time of our 


author pronounced alike, Hence the tranſcriber's ear might 


have been eaſily deccived, 
That theſe words were pronounced in the ſame manner, 


appears from a quibbling paſſage in The Two Gentlemen of Ve- 


7ona : h 
Speed. Sir, your glove. 
Valiant. Not mine; my gloves are on. 5 
te Speed. Why then this may be yours, for this is but 
one h 
So, once was anciently written, as it was probably pro- 


nounced, onus. Throughout Maſlinger and Marſton's plays, 


on is almoſt every where printed inſtead of one. MALONE. 
74. A whole armado of collected ſail.] The old copy exhi- 

bits the line thus: 

A whole armado of conuicted ſail. 

The true reading, I believe, is, connected: u is conſtantly 


uſed in the folio for v; in the preſent inſtance one of the ns 


might have been turned upſide down in the preſs, an accident 
which frequently happens. The words ſcattered and disjoined 
bb is ſupport 


170 Ur LIE NM ELN T 4A 1; 
Vol. v. ſupport this conjecture. Convicted, however, may be right, 
K. Joun. and might have meant ſubdued, de/troyed, from the Latin 


participle convictus, or from the French convaincre. To 
convince is uſed, with equal licence, in the ſenſe of to con- 


quer < 


12 


& This malady convinces | 
& The great aſſay of art=—" Macbeth. 
| | | | Marone. 
75. And flop this gap of breath] The gap of breath is 
the mouth; the outlet from whence the breath ifſues. 
„„ MaALONE.“ 
76. Thou art unholy——] Both the firſt and ſecond folio 
have: | 2 | 


Thou art holy—— 
Rowe reads: "WD 
| Thou art net holy to believe me ſo.” Maroneg, 
80. John lays you plots.] I ſuſpect Shakſpeare wrote: 
John lays your plots. | 
John is doing your buſineſs for you. Marove. 

Ibid. No ſcape of Nature——] After Steevens's note, — 
The word abortzves in the latter part of this ſpeech, referring 
apparently to theſe ſcapes of nature, confirms the emendation 
of the old copy that has been made. MaLone. 

81. they would be as à call] The image is taken 
from the manner in which birds are caught; one being 
placed for the purpoſe of drawing others to the net, by his 
note or call, M ALONE. EN . 

83. Too fairly, Hubert, for fo foul affect, I I ſuſpect that the 
author wrote : | | | 
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for ſo foul a fact. M ALONE. | 


0 89. Muſt mate a land — ] Both the firſt and ſecond 
x folio fed! 5 5 CE 3, 

N Doth make a ſtand. 

7 The change, I ſuppoſe, was made, becauſe it was thought 
y that / required a plural verb; but all here ſignifies the whole. 
4 Since the whole, and each particular part, of our wiſhes, doth 
make a ſtand &c. The old reading therefore may remain. 

1 | | . | MALONE. 
o. F what in reſi you have——] The argument, I think, 


requires that we ſhould read | | 
If what in reſt you bave, in right you hold nt—— _ 
The word not might have dropped out at the preſs. If this 
was not the caſe, and the old reading be the true one, 
there ought to be a note of interrogation after the word 
Eo 2 | cerxxerciſeʒ 
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exerciſe, at the end of the ſentence; ſo that the meaning vor. v. 
might be T you are entitled to what you now quietly poſſeſs. why K. Jouy, 
then ſhould your fears move you &c.? MALONE. 

95. Standing on ſlippers, which his nimble baſte — ] It ſhould 
be remembered that taylors generally work barefooted. 
Hence this newſmonger was under the neceſſity of putting 
on his ſhoes or ſlippers (whether on the right or the contrary 
feet), before he could communicate his intelligence to his 
friend the ſmith. MALONE. | | 

109. Making the air with colours idly fpread.) To follow 
Johnfon's note *—From "theſe two paſſages, Mr. Gray 
ſeems to have formed the firſt ſtanza of his celebrated ode: 

| % Ruin ſeize thee, ruthleſs king! 85 

ce Confuſion on thy banners wait! 
Though fard by conqueſt's crimſon wing, 
„They mock the air in idle ſtate.” MALON E. 

115. After note *.] So, in Maſſinger's Fatal Dowry, 
163222 | 3 

. I look about and neigh, fate hedge and ditch, 

« Feed in my neighbour's paſtures.” MaLone., 

123. Why know you not © the lords are all come back, 

And brought prince Henry in their company; 

At whoſe requeſt the king hath pardon'd them, 

And they &c.] The punctuation of the folio has here 
been followed; but ſurely it is faulty. I would point thus: 

Why know you not, the lords are all come back, 

And brought prince Henry in their company ? 
At whoſe requeſt the king hath pardon'd them : 
And they are all about his majeſty. MALONE. 

Ibid. I touch d corruptibly.] Corruptibly for corruptively. 
The miſtake was, however, probably the author's. 1 
wo | MALONE. 

125. In my note. ] Dele the words —*©* but which of the 
two poets borrowed from the other, it is not eaſy to deter- 
mine ;” and inſtead of“ a paſſage in Marlowe's Luſi's Do- 
minion”——read ——the following paſſages. After the paſſage 
quoted, add this : | | | 

& O poor Zabina, O my queen, my queen, 

“% Fetch me ſome water for my burning breaſt, 

& To cool and comfort me with longer date.” 

Marlowe's Tamburlaine, 1591. 
At the end add lt muſt, however, have been written 
| before 1593, in which year Marlowe died. | 
| e 5 MALONk. 
127. Enge 
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172 SUPPLEMENT A L 


Vol. v. 127. This England never did. nor never ſhall,] The words nor 
K. Joun, ever /hall ought to be included in a ed, otherwiſe 


thenext line but one, 
But when it firſt &c. 
is ungrammatical. M ALONE. 

Ibid. /f England to itſelf do reſt but 1 After Steevens's 
note.—Shakſpeare's concluſion ſeems rather to have been bor. 
rowed from theſe two lines of the old play: 

Let England live but true within itſelf, 
Freed And all the world can never wrong her ſtate.” 
| MaLoNs, 


RICHARD II. 


ne 1 34. What ] have ſpoke or thou val worſe deviſe ] The folio 
Rich. II. reads, more grammatically : 
What I have „pen or what thou can'ſt deviſe. 
The quarto of 1615: 
W hat I have ſpoken or thou can'ſt deviſe. 
For the preſent reading I have found no authority. 
Mar oNF. 
135. Aſter Steevens' s note? 2] Again, in a ſubſequent 
ſcene in this play: - 
6e Gaunt as a grave 
% Whoſe hollow womb inherits nought but bones.” 
MAL ONE. 


138, — that away, _ 
Men are but guilded loam, or painted clay. ] 
In England's Parnaſſus, 1600, this line i is quoted with ſome 
variation: 
«« Men are but guilded trunks, or painted clay.” 
The firſt and all the ſubſequent quaitos, however, have 
loam. Perhaps the editor of England's Parnaſſus quoted from 
a Mſ. His reading may be the true one. It was anciently 
the cuſtom to beſtow very coſtly ornaments. on a the outlide 
of trunks. MaLONE. | | 
143%. ——Let him not come there 
To ſeck out ſorrow that dwells ever ry Where. , Perbaps 
the pointing might be reformed an, injury t to the ſenſe 


* 
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UEihlet him not come there Vor. V. 
To ſeek out forrow——That dwells every where. Wee 


156. O who can hold a fire in his hand——] By departing 
from the ſpelling of the old copy, the metre 1s deſeCtive, 
The quarto of 1615, reads : | 
O who can hold a fer in his hand | 
Hier being written and probably pronounced as a diſſyllable. 
. MaroNE. 
158. And he our ſubjects next degree in hope.] 
bpßpes altera Romæ. Virg. MaLons. 
161. Fear'd for their breed J After Steevens's note, 
p. 162.— The firſt and ſecond folio both read: 
Fear'd by their breed, and famous for their birth. 
Mr. Rowe reads : 
Fear'd for their breed, and famous for their birth. 
X MaroNne. 
163. Should dying men flatter with thoſe that live? ] With has 
been ſupplied by ſome of the editors for the fake of the metre. 
| 5 MALONE. 
Ibid. Giv'ſt thy anointed bady——] All the old copies that 
T have ſeen, read: | | 
Commit ſi thy anointed body MaALONE. 
165. In note *, aſter “ crooked may mean armed with a 
crook,” add] So, in Kenaalls Epigrams, 1577: 
„The regall king and crooked clowne, 
„ All one alike death driveth downe.“ 
STE EVENS. 


178. Go muſter up your men, 
And meet me preſently at Berkley, gentlemen. ] The folio 
exhibits the paſſage thus : | 
5 „ Come couſin, | 
I'll diſpoſe of you. Gentlemen, go muſter up your 
men, | FA 
«© And meet me preſently at Berkeley ca/i/e.” 
The quarto of 1615—— | | 
6 Come couſin, 
„ P11 diſpoſe of you. Gentlemen, go muſter up your 
men, 
And meet me preſently at Berkley.” 
Shakſpeare ſeems to have deſignedly neglected the metre in 
this ſpeech, perhaps to mark more ſtrongly the perturbation 


of the ſpeaker's mind. MALONE, 


179. And 


WHALLEY. Rick. II. 
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Vol. V. 179. And yet your fair diſcourſe.] The folio reads: 
FENG our fair diſcourſe. MALONE. 

Rica. II. Ibid. And hope to joy To yoy is, I believe, here uſed 
as a verb. So, in the ſecond act of this play: Poor fellow 
never Joy'd ſince the price of oats roſe,” Again, i in King 


Henry 
« I do at this hour j Jay o'er myſelf.” 
Again, in K. Henry VI. P. II: 
Was ever king that oy'd on earthly throne— 
If joy be underſtood as a ſubſtantive, the common reading i is 
ſcarcely Engliſh. We might read: 
And hope of joy —= MaLON R. 
181. My lord, my anſwer is to Lancaſter ;] As this line is 
printed, the ſenſe is obſcure. It would be clearer thus: 
«© My lord, my anſwer is to Lancaſter.” 
Your meſſage, you ſay, is to my lord of Hereford. My an- 
ſwer is—It is not to him; it is to the duke of Lancaſſer. 
MALOxx. 
1282. After Johnſon? s note 5 7 York's s reply confirms Dr, 
Johnſon's conjeEture : 
Even in condition &c. MalLoxx. | 
183. Look on my wrongs with an indifferent che.] i. e. with 
an impartial eye. Every juryman,” ſays Sir Edward 
Coke, ** ought to be impartial and indifferent.“ MALONkE. 
186, ——end disfigur'd clean.] Clean has here the figni- 
fication of altogether, totall, .So, in our author's 75th 
Sonnet. 
« Sometimes all full with feaſting « on your ſi ght. 
&«& And by and by, clean - ſtarved for a look.” ? MALONE. 
1 89. As à long parted mother . | 
*© Ns eic, ah or QIANS W xs th 
IIa 4 u Saps pi nodes PES nonme 
„ AAKPTOEN TEAASAEZA.” Hom. II. vi. 
4 | I would point thus: 
a As a long-parted mother with her child 
Plays fondly, with her tears and ſmiles i in meeting: 
So weeping, ſmiling &c. . 
As a mother plays fondly with her child from zohom ſhe has been 
| b long time parted, crying and at the fame time faxing : at meeting 
im 
Perhaps /miles is here uſed as 2 ſubſtantive.—If i it be con- 
ſidered as a verb, I would read: 
——and ſmiles in weeping, MALONE. | 
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Ibid. Guard it, I pray the] Guard it, ſignifies here, Vor.. v. 
as in many other places, line it. MaLone. 


KINO 


190. That when the eye of heaven——] The reading of the Rick. II. 
old copies is: — 


That when the ſearching eye of heaven is hid 
Behind the globe, that lights the lower world.“ 
A ſlight tranſpoſition will reſtore the ſenſe without changing 


a word: 


That when the ſearching eye of heaven, that lights 
The lower world, is hid behind the globe, 
Then &c. 5 == | 
By the lower world, as the paſſage is amended by Dr. John- 


| ſon, we muſt underſtand, @ world lower than this of ours; I 
ſuppoſe, our Antipoden. But the lower world may ſignify our 


world, Thus, in Meaſure for Meaſure : 
“ Ere twice the ſun hath made his journal greeting 
„ To the under generation.” MALONE. 
191. Awake thou coward majeſiy / ] This is the read- 
ing of the quartos. — I he folio has: 
Awake thou /uggard majeſty |! 


The alteration was probably the author's. The epithet 


agrees with ſleep, better than coward. 
| MALONE. 

192, —ard claſp their female joints 
In fliff unwieldy arms againſt thy crown.] The quarto 


of 1615, and the folio both read : 


And clap their female joints —— 
I ſee no need of change. MALONE. 
198. the whole head's length.] The old copies (that 1 
have ſeen) read: | | 
your whole head's length. MaLone. 
199. To his moſt royal perſon.] Maſi has, I believe, been 


added by ſome: modern editor, for the ſake of the metre. 


The quarto of 1615, and the folio, have : 
To his royal perſon. MALONE. 
Ibid, totter'd battlements.] The old copies (that I have 
ſeen) read—tattered, MaALONE, | 
201, he is come to ope EYE 
The purple te/fament of bleeding war J The poet 
ſeems to have had in his thoughts the ſacred book, which is 
frequently covered with purple leather. MALoNE. 
Ibid. Shall ill become the flower of England's face; 
Change the complexion of her maid-pale peace 
To ſcarlet indignation— ] To follow Steevens's 
e | notes 
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Vol. V. 


KING 
Rich. II. 


— ECT nA, 


8 U FPFPLEM ENT AI. 


note. The words face and peace have, perhaps, es places, 


We might read: 
But ere the crown he looks for live in peace, _ 
Ten thouſand bloody crowns of mothers? ſons 
Shall ill become the flower of England's peace ; 
Change the complexion of her maid-pale Jus: 

Io ſearlet indignation— 
Ere the crown he hopes to obtain be ſettled praceably on his = ten 
thouſand crowns, beſmeared with blood, ſha!l disfigure the flower of 
the peaceable nobility of England ; and cauſe her maid-pale coun- 
zenance to glow with indignation & c. The double oppoſition 
between crown and peace is much in our author's manner. 

MaLoxs. 


210. Their fruits of duty. All ſuperfluous branches 
All has been added by ſome of the modern editors, to the 


prejudice of the metre. MALONE. F- 
Ibid. *Tis doubt, he will be] The reading of the folio 


. is, I think, better: 


Tis doubted, he will be. Mon. 

I bid. OI am preſi to death through want of ſpeaking. ] The 
poet alludes to the ancient legal puniſhment called peine fort 
et dure, which was inflicted on thoſe perſons, who, being 
arraigned, refuſed to plead, remaining obſtinately ſilent. 
They were preſſed to death by a heavy weight laid upon their 


ſtomach. MArons. 
222. a ſovereign, a ſlave} The folio reads t—4 ſe 


vereigniy. Rowe, I fuppoſe, made the change, for which 


there does not ſeem any neceſſity. To make ſovereignty a 


flave, is as proper an expreſſion, as to make majeſty a ſubjet?, 


or ſtate a peaſant, MALONE. 
221. Yea lo#fl thou pale let me 2 * 81 Aſter 


3 
what Dr. Johnſon has ſaid; I am almoſt afraid to offer a con- 


jecture. Yet, I believe, e | 


Boy, let me ſee the writing. 
York uſes theſe words a little lower. Maloxz. 
238. Thou frantich woman what deft thou do here? J The cd 


copies read: 
what doſt hoy make here J 


The expreſſion, though now obſolete, frequently occurs in 
theſe plays. So, in The Merry Wives of . ö 
What make you here? phe 125, 


Again, in Othello: 
60 Ancient, whatmaterhe hens: MaLone. 


Ibid. Il may thou thrive, if thou grant any grace l This 
line is not in the folio. MaLoNE, 
2239. Th 


% 
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239. The chopping French——] Chopping, I believe, here Vor. v. 
means jabberrng, talking flippantly a language unintelligible KING 
to Engliſhmen. I do not remember to have met the word, in Ricu. II. 
this ſenſe, in any other place. In the univerſities they talk of 
hopping logick ; and our author in Romeo and Fuliet has the 
fame phraſe : 3 | 

« How now ! how now! chop logick?”” MaLone. 
240. couſin too adieu ] Too has been added by ſome 
modern editor. MaLlONE. | 

242. Note *.] The firſt folio reads: 

Their watches on unto mine eyes, 
The third quartoz: 
| There watches on unto &. MALoONE. 

244. For though it have halpe madmen to their wits, ] The 
alluſion, I believe, 1s to the perfons bit by the tarantula, 
who are ſaid to be cured by muſick. MaLone. 


. } 


*» _— "Y * — 


FIRST PART OF KING HENRY Iv. 


252. No more the thirſly entrance of this foil—] To fol- x. tex; 
low Steevens's note “. p. 253.—Mr. Steevens's conjecture is IV. P I, 
ſo likely to be true, that I have no doubt about the propriety ——= 
of admitting it into the text. | 

It ſhould be obſerved that ſuppoſing theſe copies to have 
been made out by the ear (which there is great reaſon to be- 
lieve was the caſe), the tranſcriber might eaſily have been de- 

_ ceived , for entrance and entrants have nearly the ſame ſound, 
and he would naturally write a familiar inſtead of an unuſual 
word. 

A ſimilar miſtake has happened in the firſt ſcene of King 
Henry V. where we meet (in the firſt folio) 

„With tuch a heady currance ſcowring faults .“ 
inſtead of With ſuch a heady current &c ” 

I do not know that the word entrant is found elſewhere ; 
but Shakſpeare has many of a ſimilar formation. So, in K. 
Henry VI P. I: | | "T0 
| „Here enter'd Pucelle and her pradtiſants. 

Again, ibid. | EE ET TEL 
But when my angry guardant ſtood alone——.” 
Vor. I. Nr ( Ä½9:ꝙ“ 
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VOL. v. 


K. HEN. 
IV. . 1. 


SUPPLEMENTAL 


Again, in K Lr: 
„Than twenty aly Ale ent 


Again, ibid. 


0 Conſpirant *cainſt this high ihuſtrious prince.“ 
Sir Philip Sidney, in his Defence of Poeſie, uſes comedient for 
a writer of comedies, MALONE. 

254. we will go, 

Therefore we meet not now.) Point thus: : 
we will go: 

Therefore we meet nat now. 
1. e. not on that account do we now meet we are not now 
aſſembled, to acquaint you with our intended expedition. 

MaLonwe. 


263. Add at the end of my firſt note.] Again, in Pierce's 


Supererogation, or a New Praiſe of the Old Af, 1593: 
6 and here's a luſty /add of the caftell, that will binde 
beares, and ride golden aſſes to death.” STEE VERS. 
bid. After Dr. Farmer's note. ] From the following paſ- 
ſage i in The Meeting of Gallants at an Ordinarie, or the Malfes 
in Pewles, quarto, 1604, it appears that Sir John Oldcaſtle 
(not, 1 conceive, the lord Cobham) was reprefented on the 
{tage as a very fat man.—* Now, ſignors, how like you 
mine hoſt 7 did I not tell you he was a madde round knave 
and a merrie one too? and if you chaunce to talke of fatte 
Sir John Cldcaltte, he will tell you, he was his great grand- 
father, and not much unlike him in paunch. — The hoſt, 
who is here deſcribed, returns tothe gallants, and entertains 
them with: telling them ſtories. After his firit tale, he ſays: 
« Nay gallants, 111 Gt you, and now I will ſerve in another, 
as good as vinegar and pepper to your roaſt beeſe,”—d:gnr 


Kickſhawe replies: * Let's have it, let's taſte on it, mine hot, 
my noble fat actor.” 


The cauſe of all the confuſion relative to thefe two charac. 


ters, I believe, was this. Shakſpeare appears. evidently to 
have caught the idea of the character of Falſtaff from a 
wretched play entitled 7% famous Viclories of King Henry V. 


(which had been exhibited. before 1589) in which there is a 


Sir John Oldcaſtle, (. «© a pamper d glutton, and adebauchee,” 
as he is called in a piece of that age) who appears to be the 
character alluded. to in the paſſage above quoted from The 
Meeting of Gallants &c. Our author probably never intend- 
ed to ridicule the real Sir John Oldcaſtle, lord of Cobbam, 
in any reſpect; but thought proper to make Falſtaſf, in 
Imitation 1 his proto-type, a mad round knave allo, F 15 
tue 


Df ug . 


OBSERVATIONS. 


the firſt appearance of King Henry IV. the old play in which Vor. V. 
this Sir John Oldcaſtle had been exhibited, was probably K. Hzy, 

never performed. Hence, I conceive, it is, that Fuller ſays, IV. P. 

« Sir John Falſtaff has relieved the memory of Sir John 
Oldcaſtle, and of late is ſubſtituted buffoon in his place; 


which being miſunderſtood, probably gave riſe to the ſtory, 


that Shakſpeare changed the name of his character.. 


Falſtaff having thus grown out of, and immediately ſuc- 


ceeding, the other character, having one or two features in 


common with him, and being probably repreſented: in the 


ſame dreſs, and with the ſame fictitious belly as his predeceſ- 


ſor, the two names might have been indiſcriminately uſed 
by Field and others, without any miſtake or intention to de- 
ceive. Perhaps, behind the ſcenes, in conſequence of the 
circumſtances already mentioned, Oldcaſtle might haye been 
a cant-appellation for Falſtaff, for a long time. Hence the 
name might have crept, in ſome play-houſe copy, into one 
of the ſpeeches in The Second Part of King Henry IV. 
| e | MarLone. 

| 266. Add to my note] So, in Newes from Hell, brought 
ly the Divel's Carrier, by Thomas Decker, 1606: ** As 
touching the river, looke how Moor-Ditch ſhe ws when the 
water is three quarters dreyn'd out, and by reaſon the ſto- 


macke of it is overladen, is ready to fall to caſting. So does 


that; it ſtinks almoſt worſe, is almoſt as payſonous, altoge- 
ther ſo muddy, altogether ſo black.” STEEvens.. 

269. Now ſhall we know, if Gadſbill have ſet a match.] The 
folio reads — have ſet a watch—which is, perhaps, right. 
The fame expreſſion occurs in A New Trick to cheat the Devil, 


by Davenport, 1639: 


„ My watch is ſet - charge given — and all at peace.“ 
In a ſubſequent ſcene, when Gadſhill enters, Poins ſays, 
« O”tis our ſetter;” i. e. he ,whoſe buſineſs it was to ſet 4 
watch, to obſerve what paſſengers ſhould go by. 

That a watch was ſet on thoſe whom they intended to rob, 
appears from what Poins fays afterwards : © Falſtaff, Bar- 
dolph, Peto, and Gadſhill, ſhall rob thoſe men that we have 
already way-laid ——.” 


. 


The error in the firſt quarto, which was followed by the 


others, might have ariſen from a w being uſed by the com- 
poſitor inſtead of an n, a miſtake that ſometimes happens at 


the preſs. In the hand-writing of our author's time, the 


two letters are ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable. 
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Than twenty Gully ducking, deren. 
Again, ibid. 

er Conſdirant *cainſt this high lluftcious prince.” 
Sir Philip Sidney, in his Defence of Poeſie, uſes comedient for 
a writer of comedies, MaLons. 
254. we will go, | | 
Therefore we meet not now. 4 Point thus: 
we will go: 

Therefore we meet not now. 
1. e. not on that account do we now meet ;—we are not now 
allembled, to acquaint you with our intended expedition. 
MALONk. 

263. Add at the end of my firſt EDS, Again, in Pierce's 
Supereregation, or a New Praiſe of the Old A, 1593: 
0 and here's a luſty ladd ef the caſtell, that will binde 
beares, and ride golden alles to death.“ STEEVENS. 

Ibid, After Dr. Farmcr's note. ] From the following paſ- 
jage in The Meeting of Gallants at an Ordinarie, or the I alkes 
in Powies, quarto, 1604, it appears that Sir John Oldcaſtle 
(not, 1 conccive, the lord Cobham) was repreſented on the 
{tage as a very fat man. —* Now, fonors, bow like you 
mine hoſt ? did I not tell you he was a madde round knave 
and a merrie one too? and if you chaunce to talke of fate 
Sir John Oldcaſtle, he will tell you, he was his great grand- 
father, and not much unlike him in paunch.“— The hoſt, 
who is here deſcribed, returns to the gallants, and entertains 
them with telling them ftories. After his firit tale, he ſays: 
„% Nay gallants, I'll ft you, and now I will ſerve in another, 
as good as vinegar and pepper to your roaſt beeſe.— Sign. 
Kikfhawe replies: Let's have it, bet” s taſte on it, mine hoſt, 
my noble fat actor,” 

The cauſe of all the confuſion relative to theſe two charac- 
ters, I believe, was this. Shakſpeare appears evidently to 
have caught the idea oi the character of Falſtaff from 2 
wretched play entitled 7 he famous Victor ies of King Hem Ine 
{which had been exhibited before 1589) in which there is a 
Sir John Oldcaſtle, (“ a pamper'd glutton, and a debauchee,” 
as he is called in a piece of that age) who appears to be the 
character alluded. to in the paſſage above quoted from The 
Meeting of Gallants &c. Our author probably never intend- 
ed to ridicule the real Sir John Oldcaſtle, lord of Cobbam, 
in any reſpect; but thought proper to make Falſtaſt, in 
4mitation * his proto- type, a mad round Enave allo, 1 

the 


OBSERVATION 8. 


the firſt appearance of King Henry IV. the old play in which Vor. V. 
this Sir John Oldcaſtle had been exhibited, was probably K. He 
never performed. Hence, I conceive, it is, that Fuller ſays, IV. P. 
« Sir John Falſtaff has relieved the memory of Sir John 


Oldcaſtle, and of late is ſubſtituted buffoon in his place ;*? 
which being miſunderſtood, probably gave riſe to the ſtory, 
that Shakſpeare changed the name of his character. 

Falſtaff having thus grown out of, and immediately ſuc- 
ceeding, the other character, having one or two features in 
common with him, and being probably repreſented in the 
ſame dreſs, and with the ſame fictitious belly as his predeceſ- 


ſor, the two names might have been indiſcriminately uſed 


by Field and others, without any miſtake or intention to de- 


ceive. Perhaps, behind the ſcenes, in conſequence of the 
circumſtances already mentioned, Oldcaſtle might have been 
a cant-appellation for Falſtaff, for a long time. Hence the 
name might have crept, in ſome play-houſe copy, into one 
of the ſpeeches in The Second Part of King Henry IV. 

| FE Marlowe. 

266. Add to my note] So, in Newes from Hell, brought 
ly the DivePs Carrier, by Thomas Decker, 1606: * As 
touching the river, looke how Moor-Ditch ſhews when the 
water is three quarters dreyn'd out, and by reaſon the-ſto- 
macke of it is overladen, 1s ready to fall to caſting. So does 
that; it ſtinks almoſt worſe, is almoſt as payſonous, altoge- 
ther ſo muddy, altogether ſo black.” STEEvens. 

269. Now ſhall we know, if Gasſhill have ſet a match. ] The 
folio reads — have ſet a watch—which is, perhaps, right. 
The ſame expreſſion occurs in A New Trick to cheat the Devil, 
by Davenport, 1639: 

« My watch is ſet - charge given - and all at peace.” 
In a ſubſequent ſcene, when Gadſhill enters, Poins ſays, 
tis our ſetter;“ 1. e. he whoſe buſineſs it was to ſet 4 


watch, to obſerve what paſſengers ſhould go by. 


That a watch was ſet on thoſe whom they intended to rob, 


appears from what Poins fays afterwards : “ Falſtaff, Bar- 


dolph, Peto, and Gadſhill, ſhall rob thoſe men that we have 


aiready way-laid —— 7 —"£© 
The error in the firſt quarto, which was followed by the 
others, might have ariſen from a w being uſed by the com- 
politor inſtead of an , a miſtake that ſometimes happens at 
the preſs. In the hand-writing of our author's time, the 
two letters are ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable. | | 
= N 2 In 


Vor, I. 


180 
Vol. v. 


Ii 


of 1613 and the folio read- 


31613, read 


0 PLE ME N TAL 


In ſupport, however, of the reading of the quartos, the 
"Following: paſſage in Bartholomew Fair, by Ben Jonſon, r614, 
I. may be alleged: © Peace, Sir; they'll be angry if they hear 
L. you eaves-dropping, now they are ſetting their match.” 4 
the phraſe ſeems to mean making an appointment. Maroxx. 
278. And, I beſeech you, let not his report ] The quarto 
this report. Marx ox. 
287. But out upon this half-fac'd fellowſhip! To follow 


' Johnſon's note. I doubt whether the alluhon was to dies, 
Half fac ſeems to have meant paltry. The expreſfon, 
which appears to have been a contemptuous one, 1 belie: e, 


had its riſe from the meaner denominations of coin, on which, 
formerly, only a profile of the reigning prince was exhibited; 


whereas on the more valuable pieces a full face was cepreſent- 


ed. So, in K. John: 
„ With that half face he would have all my land— 
« A Half fac'd £7008, five hundred pound a year!” 
| M ALONE. 
293. T1 am flung like a tench. ] Why like a tench One 
would expect the ſimilitude to conſiſt in the ſpots of the fil, 
and thoſe made by the bite of vermin. But unluckily a 


tench is not ſpotted. * MAL ONE. 


Ibid. Ih they will allow us —)] The folio, and quarto of 
=y0u will allow us— ; which may be right, 
He ſpeaks to the oſtler within. MALONE. 

304. Thieves. Stand.] The quarto of 1613, and the folio, 
have ay. MaLoNnE. 

308. Hang him! let him tell the king, we are prepared.” ] 1 
would point thus: Hang him! let him tell the king: we 


are prepared,” Let him divulge our plot to the king when 


he will- care not; for we are prepared. MaLove. 
Ibid. In thy faint Plumbers. ] The folio, and the quarts 

of 1613, have iy faint ſlumbers. Ma LON E. 
309, — of paliſadoes, frontiers, Parapets ;] Aſter 


'Steevens's note *.—'The following lines in Votes from Blaci. 
frhars, by H. Fitz-Jeoffery, 1617, may ſerve to confirm the 


reading of the text, and to fhew that there is no occaſion for 
the alteration made by Sir T. Hanmer and Dr. Warburton: 
wok See Captain Martio—he 1 i” the renounce me band ; ; 
let's remove 
e Into his ranke, if ſuch diſcourſe you bel ; 
He tell of baſiliſcs, trenches, retires, 
Ol paliſadoes, parapets, Voentires, 


46 Of culverins, and barricadoes too——,” Mar.0NnF. 
310.—101 


. 
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310. 1 break thy little finger Harry.] This piece of Vor. v. 
amo ous dalliance appeareth to be of a very ancient date; K Hex. 
being mentioned in Fenton's Tragical Diſcourſes, 1579: Iv. P. I. 
« Whereupon, I think, no fort of kyſſes or follyes in love 
were forgotten, no kynd of crampe, nor pinching by the little 
finger”. AMNER. | 


Ibid, 


Away, | 
Away, you trifler! Love? I love thee not.] To follow 

Johnſon's note, p 311 — The regulation propoſed by Dr. 
Johnſon ſeems to me unneceſſary. The paſſage, without 
any alteration, will, I think, appear perfectly clear, if 
pointed thus: 5 | 
5 Away, 
Away, you trifler ! love] ] love thee not. 
The firſt /9ve is not a ſubſtantive, but a verb: 
love thee | I love thee not. 
Hotſpur's mind being intent on other things, his anſwers are 
irregular. He has been muſing, and now replies to what 
lady Piercy had ſaid ſome time before : | 

Some heavy buſineſs hath my lord in hand, 

And I muſt know it —el/e he loves me not.” 

In a ſubſequent ſcene this diſtinguiſhing trait of his cha- 
rater is particularly mentioned by the prince of Wales, in 
his deſcription of a converſation between Hotſpur and lady 
Percy: O my feet Harry, (ſays ſhe) h5w many haſt thou killed 
to-day ? Give my roan horſe a drench, ſays, he, and anſwers— 
ſome fourteen — AN HOUR AFTER. MALONE. 

314. Add to my note *.] So, in Myrrha, the Mother of 
Adonis, or Luſte's Prodigies, a poem, 1607: 

& Forc'd her to ſ#:n# ſo much, the juice ran o'er, 
„ So that Jove's drink waſh'd the defiled floor,” 
| |  STEEVENS, 

316. Caddice garter ] Aſter Steevens's note p. 317.— 
Aft this day,” [1614] ſays Edm. Howes, the continuator of 
Stowe's Chronicle, * men of mean rank wear garters and ſhoe 
roſes of more than five pounds a-piece.” Stowe's Annals, 1039. 
edit. 1631. MALONE. „ 

317 Brown baſtard.) After Steevens's note, p. 318. 
Baſtard is enumerated by Stowe among other ſweet wines: 
„When an Argoſie came with Greek and Spaniſh wines, 
viz. muſcadel, malmſey, ſack, and baftard &.“ Annals, 867. 

1 | MaLone. 

322. J could ſing all manner of ſongs.] To follow John- 

ſon's note .I believe, wherever the ſacred name has been 


N 3 ſup- 
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Lol. v. In ſupport, however, of the reading of the quartos, the 
en. following paſſage in Verteilte Fair, by Ben Jonſon, 1614, 
Ty. Þ I. may be alleged: „ Peate, Sit; they'll be angry if they hear 
221 you caves-dropping, tow they ate ſetting their mated,” Her 
the pliraſe ſeems to mean making an appointment. Ma Loxx. 
279. And, I beſeech you, let not his report] "Phe quart 


„ +4 
* 


. | of 1613 and the folio read fis report. MAL ONE. 

ut | 2897.1 Bat otit upon this half=fac'd ellowſhip ! 1 To follow 
4 3 Johnſon's note. I doubt whether the alluſion Was to dreſs, 
1 : Half ac d ſeems to have meant paltry. The expreſſion, 
[1 Which appeats to have been a contemptuous one, I beliere, 
| bad its riſe from the meaner denominations of coin, ot! which, 
3 formerly, only a profile of the reigning prince was exhibited; 
» whereas on the more valuable pieces a Jul face was repreſent- 
| „„ ˙·— 0. Z de 5 

ö . With that half face he would have all my land 


« A half-facd groat, five hundred pound a year!” 
5 * 8 8 ' S537 Ws 6: 31, FS "0% -® £8 ALONE, 
203. I am flung like a tench.] Why like a trench? One 
would expect the fimilitude to conſiſt in the ſpots of the fiſh, 
and thoſe made by the bite of vermin. But untuckily a 
tench is not ſpotted. * Mat.one. 8 
Idid. Mi they will alla us The folio, and quarto of 
1613, ready will allow us— ; which may be right. 
He ſpeaks to the oftler within. Maron, 
304. Threves. Stand.] The quarto of 1613, and the folio, 
have lay. MAL NS. age, pete Iy, 
308. Hang him ! let him tell the king, we are prepared.] I 
would point thus: Hang him! let him tell the king :—we 
are prepared,” Let him divulge our plot to the king when 
be will- I care not; for we are prepared. MAloN E. 
Ibid. In thy faint ſſlumbers ] The folio, and the quarto 
of 1613, have faint lumbers. Ma LON x. 
309. — of paliſadoss, frontiers, parapets ;] After 
Steevens's note . — The follow ing lines in Notes from Black- 
-fryars, by H. Fitz-Jeoffery, 1617, may ferve to confirm the 
reading of the text, and to fhew'that there is no occaſion for 
the alteration made by Sir T. Hanmer and Dr. Warburton : 
“ See Captain Martio—he i“ the renounce me band; 
* Ln i————ltsremove © 
e Unto his ranke, if ſuch diſcourſe you love; 
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& He tell of babliſks, trenches, retires, 
% Of paliſadoes, parapets, F/ontires, D | 
Of culverins, and barricadoes too——,” 1 
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210, l break thy little finger Harry.] This piece of Vor. v. 
amo: ous dalliance appeareth to be of a very ancient date; K Hex. 
being mentioned in Fenton's Tragical Diſcourſes, 1579: Iv. P. I. 
Whereupon, I think, no fort of kyſſes or follyes in love cn. 
were forgotten, no kynd of crampe, nor pinching by the little 
finger”, AMNER. 3 

Ibid. — Away, 
Amway, you trifler! Love? I love thee not.] To follow 
Johnſon's note, p 311 — The regulation propoſed by Dr. 
Johnſon ſeems to me unneceſſary. The paſſage, without 
any alteration, will, I think, appear perfectly clear, if 
pointed thus ; | | 


Away, 
© Away, you trifler! love! love thee not. 
The fiiſt love is not a ſubſtantive, but a verb: 
| love thee | I love thee not. 
Hotſpur's mind being intent on other things, his anſwers are 
irregular. He has been muſing, and now replies to what 
lady Piercy had ſaid ſome time before: 
«© Some heavy buſineſs hath my lord in hand, 
* And I muſt know it —elſe he loves me not.” 

In a ſubſequent ſcene this diſtinguiſhing trait of his cha- 
rater is particularly mentioned by the prince of Wales, in 
his deſcription of a converſation between Hotſpur and lady 
Percy : 0 my fuveet Harry, (ſays ſhe) h many haſt thou killed = 
to-day? Give my roan horſe a drench, ſays, he, and anſwers 
ſame fourteen — AN HOUR AFTER. MALONE. 

314. Add to my note *.] So, in Myrrha, the Mother of 
Adonis, or Luſte's Prodigies, a poem, 1607: 

& Forc'd her to n ſo much, the juice ran o'er, 
e So that Jove's drink waſh'd the defiled floor.“ 
| ES | STEEVENS, 

316, Caddice garter J After Steevens's note. p. 317.— 
At this day,” [1614] ſays Edm. Howes, the continuator of 
Stowe's Chronicle, * men of mean rank wear garters and ſhoe 
roſes of more than five pounds a-piece.” Stowe's Annals, 1039. 

edit. 1631. MALONE. | 

317. Brown baſtard.) After Steevens's note, p. 318.—— 
Baſtard is enumerated by Stowe among other ſweet wines: 
When an Argoſie came with Greek and Spaniſh wines, 
viz. muſcadel, malmſey, ſack, and baffard &.“ Annals, 867. 

| MaLonE. 
322. J could ſing all manner of fongs.] To follow John- 
ſon's note *.—] believe, wherever the ſacred name has been 
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Vol, V. ſupprefſed, or any expreſſion bordering on profaneneſs al- 
K. Hex. tered, the alteration was made in conſequence of the ſtat. 
. 3 Jac. I. c. 21. Of the truth of this obſervation a ſpeech of 
— Palltaff's 3 in this ſcene is a remarkable proof: * By the Lord. 

I knew ye as well as he that made ye.” T bus it ſtands in 
the quarto of 1598, and all the ſubſequent quartos, which 
were copied each from the other. But in the folio this cha- 
racteriſtick exordium is omitted, and the paſſage ſtands 
I knew ye as well &c.” In another place, “ *sblood my 
lord they are falſe,” is altered to i' faith my lord, they are 
falſe,” though the anſwer ſhows that an cath was intended 
by the poet: © Sweare/? thou, ungracious boy?“ 
Shakſpeare would never willingly have made Falſtaff ſo 
unlike himſelf as to icruple adding an oath to his lies. 
| MAT ONE. 
Ibid. In Steevens's part of note . after = never ſherry—” 
add The difference between the true ſack and ſherry, is 
| diſtinctly marked by the following paſſage in Fortune by Land | 
and Sea, by Heywood and Rowley, 165 5: 
“ Rayns. Some ſack, boy &c. 
© Drawer. Good ſherry ſack, Sir. 
„ Rayns. I meant canary, Sir: what, haſt no brains?” 
 STEEVENS, 
325. — 1 am ſure I have paid; ] i. e. drubbed, 
beaten. So, in Marlowe's tranſlation of Ovid's Elegies, print- 
ed at Middleburgh (without date): 
Thou cozeneſt boys of ſleep, and do'ſt betray them 
Jo pedants that with cruel laſhes pay them.” 
Again, in The Two Neble Kinſmen, by Shakſpeare and Flet- 
cher, 1634: 
| -- 06 Then as I am an honeſt man, 
& I'Il pay thee ſoundly.” Malone. 
326. To follow Johnſon's note.] Points were metal hooks, 
faſtened to the waiſtband of the % or breeches (which had 
then no opening or buttons), and going into ſtraps or eyes 
fixed to the doublet, and thereby keeping the hoſe from 
falling down. E. 
338. Shall the bleſſed fun of heaven] The folio and 
quarts of 1613, read Son of heaven. MALONE. 
| 41. that roaſted Manningtree ox with the pudding in 
vis belly, ] Add to my note This place likewiſe appears to 
have been noted for the intemperance of its inhabitants. So, 
in Newes from Hell, brought by the Divel's Carrier, by Tho. 
Decker, 1606: -you ſhall have a ſlave eat more at 3 
| | meal 
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meale than ten of the guard; and drink more in two days, Vor. v. 

than all Manningtree does at a Whitſun-ale.” STEEVENS. K. Hen. 
It appears from Heywood's Apology for Actors, 1612, that IV. P. J. 

Manningtree formerly enjoyed the privilege of fairs, by exhi- ———— 


biting a certain number of ſtage-plays yearly. See alſo The 
Choojing of Valentines, a poem, by Thomas Naſhe, ML. in 
the Library of the Inner Temple : 
6c or {ee a play of ſtrange moralitie, 
« Shewen by bachelrie of anning-tree, 
«© Whereto the countrie franklins flock-meale ſwarme.” 
Again, in Decker's Seven Deadly Sinnes of Londen, 1607: 
„ Cruelty has got another part to play; it is ated like the 
old morals at Manning-tree.” In this ſeaſon of feſtivity, we 
may preſume it was cuſtomary to roaſt an ox whole. 
„ Huge volumes, (ſays Oſborne in his Advice to his Son) like 
the ox roafied whole at Bartholomew Fair, may proclaim plenty 
of labour and inventicn, but afford leſs of what is delicate, 
ſavoury, and well concocted, than ſmaller pieces.“ MaLoNE. 
349. The goats ran from the mountains, and the herds 
Mere flrangely clamorous to the frighted fields.] 

Shakſpeare appears to have been as well acquainted with the 
rarer phœnomena, as with the ordinary appearances, of Nature. 
A writer in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, Ne 207, deſcrib- 
ing an earthquake in Catanea, near Mount Aitna, by which 
eighteen thouſand perſons were deſtroyed, mentions one of 


the circumſtances that are here ſaid to have marked the birth 


of Glendower: ** There was a blow, as if all the artillery in 
the world had been diſcharged at once; the ſea retired from 
the town above two miles; the birds flew about aſtoniſhed ; 
the caitle in the fields ran crying.” MaALONE, 
Ibid. here is he living The quarto of 1673, and 
the folio read Where is the living Mal ONE. 
Ibid. t hrice from the banks of Wye, 
And ſandy bottom'd Severn, have I ſent him, ] The 
quarto of 1613, and the folio, read — have I hent him. 
| | | MaLone: 
350. England, from Trent, and Severn hitherto,] 1. e. to 
this ſpot (pointing to the map.) MaLove. | 
Ibid. AZcthinks, my moiety, north from Burton here,] The 
diviſion is here into three parts. — A moiety was frequently 
uſed by the writers of Shakſpeare's age, as a portion of any 
thing, though not divided into two equal parts, See a note 
on K. Lear, Act I. ſc. iv. MALONE. | | 
352. In glad on't with all my heart z] This yulgar- 
| : | N4 | iſm 
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SUPPLEMENT AL 


vor. v. Mm frequently occurs in the old copies; but here neither the 
k. Hen. tranſcriber nor compoſitor is to blame, for all the old editions, 
IV. P. I. that I have ſeen, read 


I am glad of it. Marone. 

357. Yet flraight they ſhall be here.) The quarto of 1613, 
and the folio have—— And ſtraight &c. MALONE. | 
Ibid, Add to my note.] Again, in this play: © And the 
indentures be drawn, I'll away within theſe two hours.“ | 

 MarLove. 
Ibid. Nather; "tis a woman's fault.] The whole tenor 
of Hotipur's converſation in this ſcene ſhews, that the ſtill- 
neſs which he here imputes to women as a fault, was ſome- 
thing very different from filence; and that an idea was 


_ couched under theſe words, which may be better undeiſtood 


than explained. —He j is {till in the W elch lady s bed-cham- 
ber. AmMNER. 

258. To velvet 3 and ſunday citizens. J It appears 
from the following patſage in The London Prodigal, 1605, 


that a guarded gown was the beſt dreſs of a city-lady | in the 


time of our author : 
Frances. But Tom, muſt I go as I do now, when Jam 
married ? 
& C:vet. No, Frank Ci. e. Frances], I have thee go like 
a citizen, in a garded gown, and a French hood.” MaLoxe, 
359- *7is the next way to turn tailor, Next for neareft, 
So, in Mafiinger s Duke of Millaine, a tragedy, 16 38: 
& What's the letting out 
«© Of a little corrupt blood, and the next way too!“ 
M ALONE, 
262. And then 1 Hole all courteſy from heaven, ] Dr. War- 
burton's explanation of this paſſage appears to me very queſ- 
tionable. According to him, Henry ſteals a certain portion 
of courteſy out of heaven, as Prometheus ſtole a quantity of 
fire from thence. But the poet had not, I believe, a thonght 
of Prometheus or the heathen gods, nor indeed was corrte/y 
(even underſtanding it to ſignify ability) the character- 


jſtick attribute of thoſe deities. 


The meaning, I apprehend, is—-7 was /o affable and bo- 


pular, that I engroſſed the devotion and reverence of all men to 


myſelf, and thus detrauded Heaven of its worſhippeis. 


C:urteſy is here uſed for the reſpect and vbeiſance paid by 
an inferior to a ſuperior. So, in this play: 
To dog his heels and :our'/y at his frowns.” 


In Act V. it is uſed for a reſpectfull ſalute, in which ſenſe 
it was applied to enen as well as to women 5 


«1 


OBSERVATION 5s. 


& T will embrace him with a ſoldier's arm, 
| «© That he ſhall ſhrink under my courteſy.” 
Again, in X Henry IV. P. II: 855 

&« If a man will make curi h, he is virtuous.“ 
Again, in The Rape of Lucrece, 1 594: 

« The homely villain curt'/ies to her low.“ 

This interpretation is ſtrengthened by.the two ſubſequent 
lines, which contain a ſimilar thought: 

« And dreſs'd myſelf in ſuch humility, 

« That I did pluck allegiance from mens hearts.“ 


Henry robbed heaven of its worſhip, and the king of the al. 


legiance of his ſubjects. MaALoNE. a 
Ibid. That I did pluck allegiance from mens hearts, ] Appar- 
ently copied from Marlowe's Zu/?'s Dominion, written before 
I : | 
mY The Pope ſhall ſend his bulls through all thy realm, 
& And pull obedience from thy ſubjects hearts.” 
3 MaLONE. 
364. That, being daily fwallow'd by mens eyes J Nearly 
the ſame expreſſion occurs in A Warning for faire Women, a 
tragedy, 1599: . 
„The people's eyes have fed them with my fight.” 
| MALONE. 
369. I am a pepper-corn—a brewer's horſe; the inſide of a 


church :] Theſe laſt words were, 1 helieve, repeated by the 


miſtake of the compoſitor. Falſtaff is here mentioning (as 
Mr. Fyrwhitt has obſerved) things to which he is very 
unlike ; things remarkably ſmall and thin. How can the in- 
fide of a church come under that deſcription ? 

Perhaps, however, the alluſion may be to the pious uſes 
to which churches are appropriated. ., am as thin 
as a brewer's hwſe; 1 am as holy as the inſide of a church.“ 
Or Falſtaff may here be only repeating his former words— 
The inſide of a church | without any connexion with the 
words immediately preceding. Ma LON E. 

378. Nay an if I do, let my girdle break !] The folio has: 
Nay if I do The quarto, 1613, —— Nay and 1 do 
| | | MALONE. 
——en if I do, lit my girdle break ] Perhaps this ludicrous 
imprecation is proverbial. So, in *Tis Merry when Goſſips 
meet, a poem, quarto, 1609: | 
Ho fay'ſt thou, Beſſe? ſhall it be fo girle? ſpeake: 

& If I makeone, pray God my girdle breath! STEEVENS. 
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for therein ſhould we read 
The very bottom and the ſoul of hope; 
The very lift, the very utmoſt bound 
Fall our fortunes.] I once wiſhed to read 

tread ; but 1 now think, there is no need of alteration. Ty 

read a lift is certainly a very harſh phraſe, but not more 


383. 


ſo than many others of Shakſpeare. At the ſame time that 


the bottom of their fortunes ſhould be diſplayed, its circumfer- 
ence or boundary would be neceſſarily expoſed to view. Sight 
being neceſſary to reading, zo read is here uſed, in Shak- 


ſpeare's licentious language, for 10 ſee. 


The paſſage quoted from K. Hen. V1. ſtrongly confirms this 
interpretation. To it may be added this in Romeo and Juliet: 
Is there no pity ſitting in the clouds, 
% Which es into the bottom of my _ 2 
And this in Meaſure for Meaſure + 
| & And it concerns me 
* To look into the bottom of my place.“ 
One of the phraſes in the text is found in Twelfth Night ; 
& She is the /i/7 of my voyage.” 
The other [the /oz/ of hope] occurs frequently in our author's 
plays, as well as in thoſe of his contemporaries, Thus, in 
A Midſummer Night's Dream, we meet ; 


TO nn the /oul of counſel,” 
Again, in Troilus and Creſſida- 
Fe the /oul of love.“ 


So alfo, in Marlowe's Lu/?'s Dominion: 
25 Vour deſperate arm 
« Hath almoſt thruſt quite through the heart of hope.“ 
MaLoNE. 
28 . This abſence 7 your father s draws a curtain, ] i. e. draws 
it open. So, in a ſtage- direction in X. Henry VI. P. I. 
(quarto 1600): ©: Then the curtaines being drawne, duke 
Humphrey is di/covercd in his bed.” MaLogs. 
Ibid. as this term E; fear.] Folio aream of hone... 
Maro. 
295. Gave him their 11 3 as pages followed him,] The 
phraſe of giving him their heirs, imply without any addition, 
appears to me very harſh. I would rather point the line thus: 
Gave him their heirs as pages; ſollowed him 
Even at the heels &. MALONE. | 
402, The dangers of the time.] The folio and quarto of 
10135 read darger. MALONE. 2 


406. Ca 
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405. Can honour ſet to a lag? ] The folio reads, more intel- Vol. v. 
ligibl ä Hes. 
: ay honour ſet, 799, a leg? MaALONE. IV. P.L 


411. I was not born a yielder, thou proud Scot ;] The folio -— 
reads: i 
I was not born zo yield, thou haughty Scot. MALONE. 
412. 1 never had triumphd upon a Scot.) The folio reads; 
———0 a Scot. MALONE. 
416. 1 ſaw him hold lord Percy at the point, 
With luftier maintenance than I did look for 
Of ſucb an ungrown warrior, ] So, in Holinſhed, 
Phe the earle of Richmond withſtood his vio- 
lence, and #ept him at the fword's point without advantage, 
longer than his companions either thought or judged.” 
| OTEEVENS. 
421. To follow Steevens's note.] The ſame expreſſion 
occurs in K. Henry V: | 
And touch'd with choler, hot as gun-powder.” 
| MaLONE. 
Ibid. Therefore, firrah, with a new wound in your thigh &c.] 
Lord Lyttelton obſerves, that the Conqueror caſhiered one 
of his knights, for wounding Harold in his thigh with a 
ſword after he was ſlain ; and thinks Shakſpeare has here ap- 
plied to Falſtaff, what William of Malmſbury relates of 
Harold, WHALLEx. LETS 


* i ny rg . EP ". = 


SECOND PART OF KING HENRY IV. 


443. —devour the way] To follow Steevens's laſt note.— K. Hex. 


90, in one of the Roman poets (I forget which): III. 


ay curſu conſumere campum.” E. 
447. Sounds ever after as a ſullen bell——] So, in our au- 
thor's 71ſt Sonnets E 
= you ſhall hear the ſurly allen bell 
“ Give warning to the world that I am fled.” 
This ſignificant epithet has been adopted by Milton; 
“ hear the far-off curfew found, . 
Over ſome wide water'd ſhore | 
* Swinging flow with /ullen roar.” MALONE. 
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n Vor. V. 448. and theſe news 

is k. Hex. | Having been well, that would have made me ji: 77 
4 IV. P. II. 1. e that would, had I been well, have made me ſick. 
There ſhould be a comma after the word news. MaLowe, 


2 | 449 | — een 2 my limbs 

A Weaken'd with grief, being nw enrag d with grief, 

1 | | Are th ice themſelves -] Northumberland is here com. 

mR | paring himſelf to a perſon, who, though his joints are wea- 
; kened by a boaily diſorder, derives ſtrength from the di/lem- 


| ber of bis mind. | therefore ſuſpect that ohakipcare wrote: 
Weaken'd with * 
or perhaps, 
Weaken'd with pain 
The ſollowing line ſeems to confirm this conjecture: 
& ——hence therefore thou nice crutch /” 
The crutch was uſed to aid the infirmity of limbs weakened 
by age or diſtemper, not by gr ef. 

When a word 1s repeated, without propriety, in the ſame 
or two ſucceeding lines, there is great eaſon to ſuſpect ſome 
corruption. I hus, in this ſcene, in the fiſt folio, we 
meet able heels,” inſtead of armed heels,” in conſe. 
quence of the word able having occurred in the preceding 
line. So, in Hamlet- | 

Thy news hall be the news Sc. 
inſtead of 

| &© Thy news ſhall be the fruit 
Again, in Macbeth : 
* Whom we to gain our peace have font to peace; 
Inſtead of 
+ Whom we to gain our place &c.“ 
The miſtake, I imagine, happened here in the ſame man- 
ner, MALONE. | 
450. Jeu were advis'd his fleſh was end J i. you | 
new ; for ſuch was the ancient ſignification of this "word, 
So, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona : 
oy „How ſhall I doat on her with more advice 
=. - | i, e. on further knowledge. MaLone. 
Fa 454 hat ſaid maſter Dombledon ] After note 7 
Mr. Steevens's conjecture 1 is confirmed by a paſſage in a fab | 
ſequent ſcene of this play, where the name of a ſilkmercer 
is introduced, evidently formed from the goods he dealed 
in: „ And he's indited to dinner to the Lubbard's head in 
Lombard Street to maſter Smeth's the filkman.” In Mea- 
ſere for Meaſure, maſter Three: pile, the mercer, is mentioned. 
5 | | Malone. 
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456. Add to my laſt note] So, in The Fearful and La- Vol. V. 
mentable Effedts of Two dangerous Comets & c. no date; by K. Hen. 
Naſhe, in ridicule of Gabriel Harvey: ** Paule's church is IV. F. II. 


in wonderful perill thys yeare without the help of our con- 
{cionable brethren, for that day it hath not eyther broker, 
maiſterieſs jerving-man, or pennileſſe companion, in the mid- 
dle of it, the uſurers of London have ſworne to beſtow a 
newe ſtceple upon it.” STEEVENS. 

Jo follow Steevens's note.] It ſhould, however, be 
' remembered, that there is no player in the lift prefixed to 
the firlt folio, whole name begins with this ſyllable ; and the 
part of Falſtaff, we may be lure, was not performed by an 
obſcure ator. See this matter differently accounted for, 
ante p. 178, MaLove. 

Ibid. Add to my note:] Names utterly unconnected with 
the perſonæ dramatis of Shakſpeare, are ſometimes intro- 
duced as entering on the ſtage. Thus, in The Second Part of 
X Hen. IF. edit. 1600: © Enter th' Archbiſhop, I homas 
Mowbray (Earle Marſhall) the Lord Haſtings, Faucenb idge, 
and Bardoife.” Sig. B 4.— Again: © Enter the Prince, 
Poynes, Sir John Ruſſell, with others.“ Sig. C 4.—Again, 
in K. Henry V. 1600: Enter Burbon, Conſtable, Orle- 
ance, Geben. Sig. D 2. 

C might have been inſerted by a miſtake of the ſame 
kind; or indeed through the lazineſs of compoſitors, who 
occaſionally permit the letters that form ſuch names as fre- 
quently occur, to remain together, when the reſt of the page 
is diſtributed. T hus it fometimes will happen that one 
name is ſubſtituted for another. This obſervation will be 
well underſtood by thoſe who have been engaged in long at- 
tendance on a printing-houſe; and thoſe to whom my remark 


appears obſcure, need not to lament their ignorance, as this 


kind of knowledge is uſually purchaſed at the expence of much 
time, patience, and diſappointment. STEEVENS. 

404. If 1 as, fillip ne with a three-man beetle.) A 
diverſion is common with boys in Warwickthire and the 
adjoining counties, on finding a toad, to lay a board about 
two or three feet | 
long, at right an- 
_ gles, over a ſtick 
about two or three 
inches diameter, — 
as per eie, 25 
Then, placing te toad at A, the other end is ſtruck by a bat 

| : FLY 


% 
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vol. V. or large ſtick, which throws the creature forty or fifty feet 
K. Hex. perpendicular from the earth, and its return in general kills 
IV. P. II. it. This is called Filliping the Toad. A three-man beetle 
is an implement uſed for driving piles; it is made of a log 
of wood about eighteen or wen inches diameter, and four- 

teen or fifteen inches 

thick, with one ſhort, 
and two long handles, 
as per ſketch. A man 
to each of the long 
handles manages the 
fall of the beetle, and 
a third man by the ſhort handle aſſiſts in raiſing it to ſtrike the 
blow. Such an implement was, without doubt, very ſuitable 
for fi/liping ſo corpulent a being as Falſtaff, J. Johnson. 

466. Les, in this preſent quality of war, 

Indeed of inſtant action ] 1F may have been a miſ- 
Print for in, as Dr. Johnſon ſuppoſes; but the ſubſtitution of 
the for /, is, in my apprehenſion, unneceſſary; for the pal- 
ſage is as intelligible, or perhaps more fo, if the ancient 
reading of the ſecond line be adhered to, and the ſentence 
pointed thus: | 

Yes, in this preſent quality of war : 

Indeed the inſtant action, a cauſe on foot 

Lives fo in hope, &c. 

There 1s yet a difficulty, which the commentators have 
paſſed over. It is not true of al cauſes on foot, that they af- 
ford no hopes on which any reliance may be placed, though 
it was perhaps true of that particular cauſe then on foot. We 
ought therefore, perhaps, to read: 

Indeed the inſtant action the cauſe on foot- 
or perhaps the old reading may ſtand, if the paſſage be thus 
regulated: 

Indeed the inſtant action (a cauſe on — 

Lives ſo in hope 
Indeed the preſent action (our cauſe being now on ſoot) lives 
&c. MaALONE. 

4069. And being now trimm'd up in thine oon deſires,] Up is 
not found in the old copy, and the metre does not require it. 

The poet probably meant that the preceding word ſhould 
be written and pronounced trimmed. The line is ſmoother ſo. 

MaLONxE. 

477: draw thy action. ] It mould be printed draw 

thy action; i. e. withdraw 1 it. MALONE, | 
41 Comi 
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481. Come you virtuous aſs ] Folio pernicious als, W 
| MALONE. K. Hax. 


482. And methought he had made two holes in the alewifes IV. Pp. II. 


new petticoat ] It ſhould be obſerved, that the alewife's 
petticoat was probably red, a favourite colour of the lower 
females, and the fitteſt to repreſent Bardolph's face. 
| AMNER. 
483. as a borrower's cap; ] To follow Warburton's 
note. — Perhaps the old reading a borrowed cap may be 
right. Falſtaff's followers, when they ſtole any thing, call- 
ed it a purchaſe, A borrowed cap might be a /tolen one; which 
is ſufficiently ready, being, as Falſtaff ſays, to be found on 
every hedge, M ALONE. | 
] The folio 


487, ——when my heart's dear Harry 
reads, perhaps with more elegance : 
—when my heart-dear Harry 
| | MaALoNE, 

Ibid. Did ſeem defenſible :] Deſenſible does not in this 
place mean capable of defence, but bearing /lrength, furniſhing 
the means of defence; the paſſive for the active participle. 

. | | | MALONE. 

494. Hang yourſelf &c.] This line is from the old edition 
in 1600. MaLong, | 
bid. After Steevens's note *.] The word ſcorbutico (as an 
ingenious friend obſerves to me) 1s uſed in the ſame manner 
in Italian, to ſignify a peeviſh ill-tempered man. MaLone, 

500. Have we not Hiren here?] To follow Steevens's 
note, —Mr. Oldys, though a diligent antiquarian, was ſome- 
times inaccurate. From The Merie conceited Feſts of George 
Peele, Gentleman, ſometime Student in Oxford, quarto, 1657 

it appears, that Peele, ſo far from having written down The 

Turkiſh Mahomet and Hyren the Fair Greek (as Oldys repre- 

ſents in his ME. notes on Langbaine), was himſelf the author 
of that play. One of theſe jeſts, or rather ſtories, 1s en- 

titled, How George read a Play-book to a Gentleman. There 

was a gentleman (ſays the tale) whom God had endued with 
good living, to maintain his ſmall wit—one that took great 
delight to have the firſt hearing of any work that George had 
done, himſelf being a writer. This ſelf-conceited brock 
had George invited to half a ſcore ſheets of paper; whoſe 
Chiiſtianly pen had writ Finis to the famous play of The 
1urkiſh Mahomet and Hyren the Fair Greek—in Italian called 
a curtezan; in Spaine, a margarite ; in French, un curtain; 
in Engliſh, among the barbarous, a whore z among the 2 
tles, 
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Vol. V. tles, their uſual aſſociates, a punt. —— This fantaſtick, 
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K. Hen, Whoſe brain was made of nought but cork and ſpunge, came 


IV. P. IE. to the cold lodging of monſieur Peel. 


George bids him 


—— welcome ;—told him he would gladly have his opinion of his 


book, He willingly condeſcended, and George begins to 
read, and between every ſcene he would make pauſes, and 


demand his opinion how he liked the carriage of it, &c.“ 


Have we net Hiren here © was, without doubt, a quota. 
tion from this play of Peele's, and, from the explanation of the 
word Hiren above given, is put with peculiar propriety into 
the mouth of Piſtol. In Za/tward H:e, a comedy, by John- 
ſon, Chapman, and Marſton, 1605, Putck/ilver comes in 
drunk, and repeats this and many other verſes, from drama- 
tick performances of that time: OM 

« Holla ye pamper'd jades of Afia!” [Tamburlaine.] 
& Haſt thou not Hiren here?“ F 
6 Who cries out murther, lady, was it you?“ 
DO 3 8 ( Spaniſh Tragedy. 
All theſe lines are printed as quotations, in Italicks. 
| De ow 5 | MALONE. 

505. To follow Steevens's note “.] Slide-thrift, or Soe. 
groat is one of the games prohibited by ſtatute 33 Hen. VIII. 
c. 9. E. | | 
506.—and ten times better than the nine worthzes © ah villain!] 
This term cannot well be applied, without any qualification 
or addition, to Falſtaff. Doll indeed, a little before, had 


given him that appellation, but then it is“ ah you whor- 


fon, little, valiant, villain!“ So alſo, ſhe uſes rogue as a term 
of endearment, but not without ſome douceur “ you 
ſweet little rogue :” and again“ ah! rogue, I love thee,” 

The old quarto reads a villain I- which is perhaps 
preferable. She is ſpeaking of Piſtol, MaLONE. 

Ibid. To follow Johnſon's note. ] Theſe artificial pigs are 
of later introduction. In the time of Shakſpeare, real ones 
were roaſted at almoſt every booth in Smithfield. See Ben 
Jonſon's Bartholomero Fair, and particularly the character of 
Urſula the pig-woman. STEEVENS, | | 

509. liſping te his maſter's old tables; —— ] The 
reading propoſed by Dr. Farmer /iching too his mal- 


ter's old tables—” is countenanced by a paſſage in Sir John 


Oldcaſtle, 1600: ǽ | 
% Con/iable Maſter Harpool, T'll have one buſs too. 
„Harp. Noliking for you, conſtable; handoff. hand off,” 

Bo | ;  MAaLoNE. 
515. Hy 
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525. ——Mefter Sure-card, as I 'thinł. ] It is obſervable, Vor. V. 
that many of Shakſpeare's names are invented, and character K Hex, 
iſtical: Maſter Forth-right, the tilter ; maſter Shoe-tie, the IV. P. II. 
traveller; maſter Smooth, the filkman z Mrs. Over-done, the 
bawd; Kate Keep-down, Jane Night-work &c. Sure-card was 
uſed as a term for a boon companion, ſo lately as the latter end 
of laſt century, by one of the tranſlators of Suetonius. 

25 | „ 

532. Add to the end of note 5. ] It is as remarkable, that 
he has written no lines on the death of any poetical friend, 
nor commendatory verſes on any living author, which was 
the conſtant practice of Jonſon, Fletcher &c. Perhaps the 
ſingular modeſty of Shakſpeare hindered him from attempt- 
ing to decide on the merits of others, while his liberal turn 
of mind forbad him to expreſs ſuch groſs and indiſcriminate 
praiſes as too often diſgrace the names of many of his con- 
temporaries. I owe this remark to Dr. Farmer. 

1 | 3 125 OTEEVENS. 

Ibid. I remember at Mile-end Green, whenT lay at Clements 
inn] * When I %%, here ſignifies, when I /2dged or 
lived. So, Leland : © An old manor place where in tymes 
paſte ſum of the Moulbrays lay for a ſtarte;“ 1. e. [wed for a 
tine or ſometimes. tin. Vol. I. fol. 119. 

| 8 T. WARTON. 

80, ſaid Sir Henry Wotton, An ambaſſador is an honeſt 
man ſent to lie abroad for the good of his country,” Re- 
liguiæ Mottonianæ, 1685. 5 | 
Again, in The Ordinary, by Cartwright: 

I was not born with it, I confeſs ; but /ying 
In Turkey for intelligence, the great Tur 
© Somewhat ſuſpicious of me &c.“ 
Again, in Marſton's J/hat you Mill, a comedy, 1607: 
“ Survey'd with wonder by me, when I Jay 
Factor in London.” MALONE. | | 
I remember at Mile-end Green, when 1 lay at Clement inn, 
[ was then Sir Dagonet in Arthur's ſhaw, there was &c.] Does 
he mean that he acted Sir Dagonet at Mile-end Green, or at 
Clement's-inn ? By the application of a parentheſis only, the 
paſſage will be cleared from ambiguity, and the ſenſe I would 
alſign, will appear to be juſt. I remember at Mile-end 
Green (when | lay at Clement's-inn, I was then Sir Dago- 
net in Arthur's ſhow) there was &c.” That is: „re- 
member when TI was a very young man at Clement's-inn, 1, 
and not fit to act any higher part than Sir Dagonet in the in- | 41 
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Vor. V. terludes which we uſed to play in the ſociety, that among 
k. Hex, the ſoldiers who were exerciſed at Mile-end Green, there 
IV. P. II. was &c.” The performance of this part of Sir Dagonet was 


* 


another of Shallow's feats at Clement's- inn, on which he de. 
lights to expatiate: a circumſtance in the mean time, quite 


foreign to the purpoſe of what he is ſaying, but introduced, 


on that account, to heighten the ridicule of his character. 
Juſt as he had told Silence, a little before, that he ſaw 
Schoggan's head broke by Falſtaff at the couit- gate, “ and 
the very /ame day, I did fight with one Sampſon Stockfiſh, 
a fruiterer, behind Gray's-inn.” Not to mention the ſatire 
implied in making Shallow act Sir Dagonet, who was king 
Arthur's fool. Arthur's ſhaw, here ſuppoſed to have been 
preſented at Clement's-inn, was probably an interlude, or 
maſque, which actually exiſted, and was very popular in 
Shakſpeare's age: and ſeems to have been compiled from 
Mallory's Morte Arthur, or the Hiſtory of King Arthur, 
then recently publiſhed, and the favourite and moſt faſhion- 
able romance. 

That Ailz-end Green was the place for publick ſports and 
exercifes, we learn from Froiſart. FT. WARTON. 

534. To follow Warton's note *.] The firſt edition 


of The Knight of the Burning Peſtle, printed in 1613, ſtrong- 


ly confirms Mr. Warton's conjecture relative to that piece. 
There is an epiſtle dedicatory prefixed to it by the printer, 
from which it appears, that this play was written in eight 


days.—“ Soon after, it was by his parents (perhaps be- 


cauſe he was ſo unlike his brethren) expoſed to the wide 
world, who, for want of judgment, or not underſtanding 
the privie mark of ironie about it (which ſhewed it was no 
offspring of any vulgar brains), utterly rejected it; ſo that for 
want of acceptance, it was even ready to give up the ghoſt.” 

From the fame dedication, it appears, that this play was 
written in 1611.—“ J have foſtered it privately in my bo- 
ſom,” ſays the printer, ©* theſe two years.” He ſeems to 
fear that the idea of the piece ſhould be thought to have been 
borrowed from Cervantes. Perhaps it will be thought 
to be of the race of D. Quixote: We both may confidently 
ſwear, it is his elder above a year, ſhe means a year older 
than the Engliſh tranſlation of Don Quixote, which was 
publiſhed in 1612] and therefore may, by virtue of his birth- 
right, challenge the wall of him.” 


The names of B. and Fletcher are not prefixed to this ori- 


ginal edition. Heywood's play, which Mr. Warton ima- 
N 5 : gincs 
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gines this was intended to ridicule, though not printed till Vor.. v. 
1612, had appeared on the ſtage in 1596. MaLons. k. Hex 

536. —and ſung thoſe tunes —goodnights.] This paſſage is IV. P II. 
found only in the quarto of 1600. MALONE. — 
545. O my good lord Mowbray J The thirty-ſeven 
lines following are not in the old copy printed in 1600. 
8 ALONE. 


548. And preſent execution of our wills | 
Tous, and to our purpoſes, confin'd;] In my copy of 
the firſt folio, the word, I think, is cu d. The types 
uſed in that edition were ſo worn, that F and / are ſcarcely 
diſtinguiſhable. But however it may have been printed, I 
am perſuaded that the true reading is conſign d; that is, 
ſealed, ratified, confirmed; a Latin ſenſe: © audoritate con- 
ſignatæ literæ Cicero pro Cluentio. It has this ſigni- 
fication again in this play: 
And (Heaven conſigning to my good intents) 
No prince nor peer &c.“ | 
Again, in K. Henry“. 
& And take with you free power to ratify, 
« Augment or alter, as your wiſdoms beſt 
„ Shall ſee advantageable for our dignity, 
Any thing in or oat of our demands; 
6 And we'll confign thereto.” | 
Again, ibid.“ It were, my lord, a hard condition for a maid 
to canſign to MALONE. 

552. To us, the imagin'd voice of heaven itſelf;] All the 
copies (that I have ſeen), by an apparent error of the preſs, 
read imagine voice. Perhaps Shakipeare wrote: 

To us, the image and voice of heaven itſelf. 
Ls | MaLONE. 

551. After Mr. Tyrwhitt's note, add:] So, in The Roar- 
ing Girl, 1611: | | | | 

« Then he is held a freſhman, and a ſot, 
And never ſhall commence.” STEEVENS. 

563. 45 humorous as winter, ] Humorous is, I believe, 
| here uſed equivocally for fanciful and moiſt, He abounds 
in capricious fancies, as winter abounds in moiſture. 

In Romeo and Juliet, humorous is uſed by our author, to 
lignify moi: :- | „ 

Fo be conſorted with the humorous night.“ 
A ſpring day may with propriety be called changeable, and is 
frequently deſcribed as ſuch ; thus in Heywood's Challenge 
| : O 2 fer 
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Vor. V. for Beauty, 1636 “I am as full of humours, as an n April 
K. Hen. day of variety.“ ö 
IV. P. II. Again, in Ben Jonſon's 8 Silent Woman, 1605: 

— As proud as May, and humorous as April.“ 

But a winters day has generally too decided a character to 
admit of Dr. Johnſon's interpretation. MALl ONE. 

572. Have broke their ſleeps with thought, ] The quarto 
reads, more elegantly their /eep. MALONE, 

575. —when riot is thy care ?] After Tyrwhitt's note, - 
One cannot help wiſhing Mr. Tyrwhitt's elegant explanation 
to be true; yet I doubt whether the poet meant to ſay more 
than—W hat wilt thou do, when riot 1s thy regular buſineſs 
and occupation? MALONE. 

578. For what in me was purchas'd,] Purchaſed ſeems to 
be here uſed in its legal ſenſe, as oppoſed to an acquiſition 
by deſcent. Maron, 

579. Leſt refl, and lying 2 might make them look 

Too near into my ſlate.) The expedition that Cæ- 
far meditated againſt the Parthians, immediately before his 
death, has beeh aſcribed to the fame apprehenſion which 
dictated to Henry a journey to the Holy Land: 

„ Invidiz ſtimulos ergo ut lenire furentes, 

« Et capiti inſidias, quas maturare quietem 

& Non neſcit, Cæſar factis avertere poſſit, 

Nec non externe maculas abſtergere bello 

Civilis, cum jam Craſſi vindicta periſſet, 

„ Debita jamdudum Latio, juſſu ille Senatüs, 

Ne patrum imminui videatur ſacra poteſtas) 
Decretoque togæ, mandari Parthica bella 
8 Suppliciter petiit.“ Supplem. Lucani. lib. vii. 

f  MarLoNe. 

596. Add to my note 1 Sir Thomas Hanmer (as an in- 
genious friend obſerves to me) was miſlaken in ſuppoſing pro- 

faccia an Italian word. There is no ſuch word in that lan- 
guage. The phraſe is, pro vi Jjacia much good may 

it do you! MALON E. 

Ibid. And welcome merry Shrove-tide. ] Shrove-tide was 
formerly a ſeaſon of extraordinary ſport and feaſting. In the 
Romiſh church there was anciently a feaſt immediately pre- 
ceding Lent, which laſted many fi called CARNISCA- 
PIUM. See Carpentier i in v. Supp. Lat. Gloſſ. Du Cange. 
tom. I. p. 831. In ſome cities of France, an officer was 
3 Sue choſen, called LE PRINCE D*'amorEvx, who 
preſides 
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preſided over the ſports of the youth for ſix days before Aſh- Vor.. v. 
Wedneſday. Ibid. v. Amoratus, p. 195; and v. Cordinalis, K. yes. 
818. Alſo v. Spinetum, tom. III. p. 848 Some tra s Iv, P. II. 
of theſe feſtivities ſtill remain in our univerſities. in tbe- 
Percy Houſhold- Book, 1512, it appears, „that the clergy and 
officers of Lord Percy's chapel performed a play before his 
Lordſhip upon Shrowfteweſday at night” p. 345. 
| ARTON. 
Ibid. And we fhall be merry, now comes in the ſweet of 
the night.] ] believe theſe latter words make part of ſome 
old ballad. —In one of Autolycus's ſongs we meet: | 
«+ Why then comes in the fwweet of the year.” 
Moſt of the ſpeeches attributed to Silence. in this ſcene, 
are ends of ballads Though his imagination did not furniſh 
him with any thing original to fay, he could repeat the verſes 
of others. MALONE. | 
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eri. Page 14. Or, rather, ſwaying more upon our part, Says 
Kine > incliming. So, in K. Hen. VI. P. III: 
Hau. 3 Now /vays it this way, like a mighty ſea, 
. 3 & Forc'd by the tide to combat with the wind; 
No /ways it that way.” MALON E. 
20. After Steevens's note . ] Imbare is, I believe, the 
b true reading. It is formed like 7mpaint, impaton, and many 
| other words uſed by Shakſpeare. MALONE. : 
| 22. She hath been then more fear'd than harn'd, my liege: 
| | Fear'd is here frightened. MaALONE. 8 
| | 25. They have a king and officers of ſorts :] The quarto of 
1600 reads, I think rightly, —officers of ſort; i. e. of 
rank or quality. So, in Meaſure for Meaſure : 
| | © Give notice to ſuch men of for? and ſuit, 
; | & As are to meet him.” : | 
Again, in this play of K. Henry V. 
What priſoners of good rt are taken ?” 
| Again: It may be his enemy is a gentleman of great 
fort.” MatLone. FE: 
* 36. we'll be all three ſworn brothers to France:] The 
humour of /worn brothers ſhould be open'd a little. In the 
times of adventure, it was uſual for two chiefs to bind them- 
telves to ſhare in each other's fortune, and divide their ac- 
quiſitions between them. So, in the Conqueror's expedition, 
Robert de Oily, and Roger de Ivery were fratres jurati; and 
Robert gave one of the honours he received to his ſworn 
brother Roger. $0 theſe three ſcoundrels ſet out for France, 
as if they were going to make a conquelt of the kingdom. 
| |  WHALLEY. 
| 237 —— though patience be a tir'd mare, yet ſhe will pled.) 
Bo, in Frerce's Supererogetion, or a New Praije of the Cd iſe, 
&c.” „ vilence is a ſlave in a chaine, and patience the com- 
| mon packh:r/e of the world.” STEEVENS. 
, | I bid O weli-a-day, lady, F he be not drawn now] To 
follow I heobald's note *.—T he quarto confirms Mr, 1 heo- 
| bald's emendation, It reads“ O Lord, here's corpora! 
> EY > Nn 
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Mus, now we ſhall have wilful adultery &c.” After Vox. VI. 
« Nym's,” the words —ſword drawn, or ſword out, are Kine 
manifeſtly omitted by the careleſsneſs of the compoſitor HEV. v. 
Through out this play, the editor of the quarto copy, 
which was probably taken down in ſhort-hand, during 
the repreſentation, ſeems to have given the ſenſe of many 
paſſages, as well as he could pick it up, without mich re- 
garding the author's words. EI 

Surely, /ady has crept into this paſſage by the compoſitor's 
eye glancing on the preceding word. It ſeems to have 
no meaning here. MAL ONE. 

40. Therefore exhale ——— } Exhale, I believe, here ſigni- 
ies draw, or in Piſtol's language, lug out. 

The ſtage direction in the old copy, which ought to be 
preſerved, [they drawe] confirms this explanation. 
| MALONE, 

43. Now fits the wind fair, ] The quarto of 1600 
reads — o., firs, the wind is fair | 

which may be right. MaLons.. _ 

47. And other devils that ſuggeſt &c.] The reaſoning, I 
think, requires that we ſhould read For other devils 

MaLowEe. 
_  Thid. But he that temper'd thee ] Dr. Johnſon's emen- 
dation is ſtrongly ſupported, not only by the word /ggef, 
which he has mentioned, but likewiſe by the foregoing and 
ſubſequent lines: 
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And whatfoever cunning fiend it was 1 
&© hat wrought upon thee——” 9 
If that fame demon that hath gul”d thee thus * 9 
| | | MarLone. '| 
52. To follow Tyrwhitt's note. ] In the account of Falſtaff's : 
death, my dame Quickly ſays, “a made a finer end, and went 1 | 
away an it had been any chriſom'd child“ | he chriſam is pro- i 
perly explained as the white garment put upon the child at its „ 


baptiſm. And this the child wore till the time the mother "| 
came to be churched, who was then to offer it to the miniſter. 
So that, truly ſpeaking, a chr iſom child was one that died after 
it had been baptized, and before its mother was churched. 
Erroneoufly, however, it was uſed for children that die before 
they are baptized; and by this denomination ſuch children 
were entered in the bills of mortality down to the year 1726. 
But have I not ſeen, in ſome edition, him child? If that 
reading were ſupported by any copy of authority, I ſhould 
0 4 like 
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like it much. It agrees better with my dame's enuntiation, 
who was not very likely to pronounce a hard word with pro. 
priety, and who juſt before had called Abraham— Arthur, 

WrHALLEey. 
Mr. Whalley 1s right in his conjecture. The firſt and ſe- 
cond folio both read chriſtom; and ſo ſhould the word here- 
after be printed. MaLoNnE. 

8. After Steevens's note *.] The following lines in The | 
DoviPs Charter, a tragedy, by Barnaby Barnes, 1607, may 
perhaps aſſiſt the reader in his conjeCtures : 

& I] conjure thee, foul fiend of Acheron, 

& By puiſant Hobblecock, and Briſtletoe, | | 

« By Windicaper, Monti-boggle- bo. ” MarLong, 
60. And you ſhall find, his vanities fore-ſpent 

Mere but the outſide of the Roman Brutus, 

Covering diſcretion with a coat of folly ;] I believe, 
Shakſpeare meant no more than that Henry, in his external 
appearance, was like the elder Brutus, wild and fooliſh, 


while in fact his underſtanding was good. 
Our author's meaning is ſufficiently explained by the fol- 


lowing lines in The Rape of Lucrece, 1594: 


&« Brutus, who pluck'd the knife from Lucrece' * 

« Seeing ſuch emulation in their woe, 

* Began to cloath his wit in ſtate and pride, 

6 Burying in Lucrece's wound his folly's ſhow, 

& He with the Romans was eſteemed fo, 

% As filly jeering ideots are with kings, 

% For ſportive words and uttering fooliſh things. 

But now he throws that /ballow habit by 

c Wherein deep policy did him diſguiſe, 
* And arm'd his long-hid wits adviſedly 
% Jo check the tears in Colatinus' eyes,” 
MàALONE. 
Ibid. Which of a weak and nicardly projection] This pal- 
ſage, as it ſtands, is ſo perplexed, that I cannot help think- 
ing it corrupt. If wh:ch be referred to proportions of defence, 
(and I do not ſee to what elſe it can be referred) the conſtruc- 
tion will be—— © which proportions of defence, of a weak 
and n/ggardly projection &c. doth, like a miſer &c.“ 
I ſuſpect the author wrote: 
I hile oft, a weak and niggardly projection 
Doth &c. 


The reaſoning then is clear. —In caſes of defence, it is bel 


to .magine the enemy tors powerful than he ſeems Oy 
4 


OUR RVATIONS 1 


by this means, we make more full and ample preparations to Vor.. VL, 
defend ourſelves: whereas on the contrary, a poor and mean Wine 
idea of the enemy's ſtrength induces us to make but a yew. V. 
ſcanty proviſion of forces againſt him; wherein we act as a⁊ͤä⁊!. 
miſer does, who ſpoils his coat by ſcanting a little cloth, 
Projection, | believe, is here uſed for ſerv eng or pre concep- 
tion. It may, however, mean preparation. ALONE. 

63. The pining maiden's groans ] The folio reads: 

The privy maiden's groans 
perhaps the words were tranſpoſed. The author might have 
written—** the maiden's przvy groans ;”—the ſecret lamen- 
tations of thoſe maidens who might not chuſe to diſcloſe to 
the world the ſtate of their affections, So, in Gaſcoigne's 
Complaint of Fhilomene, 1576: 

„ Thy ſiſter's abſence puts thy ſyre 
& To too much privie paine.” | 
Again, in The Scourge of Venus, a poem, 1614: 
And holding up her hands, as ſhe did kneel, 
« Said, madame, tell the privy grief you feel.” 
„ MaroNne. 
64. After Steevens's note *,] The folio, as well as the 
quarto, reads: | | | 
Shall chide your treſpaſs — 
For hide there is no authority. MaLoNnE. 
65. ——which you ſhall read.] The folio has: 
that you ſhall read. 


The quarto 


| which you ſhall nd. MaLone. 

66. Grapple your minds to ſternage of this navy ;] I ſuſpect 

the author wrote, /zerage. So, in his Pericles : ; 
2 Think his pilot, thought; . 
“ So with his /teerage ſhall your thoughts grow en, 
& To fetch his daughter home ” MaLone. 

67. And eke out our performance with your mind.] The firſt 
and ſecond folio both read—eech out; and fo, it appears, the 
word was anciently pronounced. Thus, in Pericies Princg 
of Tyre, 1609 : | 

And time that is ſo briefly ſpent 
* With your fine fancies quaintly each 
« What's dumb in ſhew I'll plain with ſpeech.” 
„ MALONE. 
bg. ——a caſe of lives :] To follow Johnſon's note. 
Perhaps only te; as a caſe of piſtols; and in Ben Jonſon, 
2 caſe of maſques. WHALLEY, 
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myſelf behind the arras.” 


SUPPLEMENTA L 


o. Enter Fluellen.] The direction in the quarto ·1.— 
© Enter Fluellen, and beats them in.” MALONE. 

75. The gates of mercy fhall be all ſput up;] We again meet 
- this ſignificant expreſſion in The Third Part of K. Hen VI. 

„Open thy gate of mercy, gracious Lord.” Marons. 

79. Alice. De foot, madame, and de con.] Alice pronounces 
all the other words rightly, and why ſhould ſhe "be luppoled 
not to know this? We ſhould, 1 think, read: 

De foot, madame, and de gown. 
Goron, it ſhould ſeem, from the queen's miſtake, was, in 
Shakſpeare's time, pronounced like the words blown, ſown, 
&c. AMNER. 

80. And over-grow their grafters ©] For this reading there 
is no authority. I he folio has — over- look, The quarto— 
eut-prow. MALONE. 

81. Upzn the houſes thatch——] The folio reMs: 

Upon our houſes? thatch 
The quarto 
Upon our houſes? tcps. Ma LONE. 
Ibid. Sweat drops of gallant youth—] The quarto reads: 
Sweat drops of youthful blood Mar one. 

Ibid. Poor we may call them, ] May was added in the ſe. 
cond folio. MALONE, 

89. To follow Steevens's firſt note. J Go. Falſtaff in The 
Merry Wives of Windjor : „ will enſcence (i. e. entrench) 

5 E. 

Ibid. - and a horrid 5 of the camp.] To follow Steevens's 

note “. — Suit, I have no doubt, is the true reading. Suit, 


in our author's time, appears to have been pronounced /hoot. 


[See a note on Love's Labour Lo/?, Vol. Il. p. 431.] Hence 
the quarto, which was, believe, copied by the ear, has— 


ſhout, MaLoNE. 
o. Drums and celours, Enter the King, Gloſter, and Stk 


diers.] The direction in the folio is Drums and colours. 


Enter the King and his poor ſoldiers.” 


This was, 1 ſuppoſe, by way of introduction to the ſubſe- 
quent deſcription in the chorus of Act IV. © The poor con- 
demned Engliſh &c.” MALONE. 

Ibid. —- one that is like to be executed] The quarto 
has not theſe words; and I think they might well be omitted, 
For, from the latter part of Fluellen's ſpeech, it ſhould ſeem, 


that Bardolf was already executed: His noſe is executed, and 


Þrs firt's gut.“ MALONE. 


96. Liks 


DBEERVATTIONS 


96. —like a ferne of Ireland &c.] The following ſtage-di- voz. VI, 


rection in Ford's Perkin Warbech, 1634, ſhews clearly that 


the lower Iriſh were, in the time of our author, deſcribed BEN V. 
and repreſented as wearing trowſers; and that therefore the 


words in the text“ in your ſtraight treſſers,” do not mean— 
in your naked ſein, but are to be underſtood in their literal 
ſenſe ;—© Enter at one door four Scotch Anticks accordingly 
habited. Enter at another door, four wild 7rifh in trow/es, 
long haired, and accordingly habited.” MaLoNE. 

103. Preſented them unto the gazing moon] J have no doubt 
that preſenteth, which Mr. Steevens propoſes, is the true 
reading. It excludes entirely Mr. Tollet's interpretation. 

if in faſting, which is a moſt probable conjecture, be ad- 
mitted, the whole is clear. —Each of theſe miſtakes might 
eaſily have happened from a haſty pronunciation, or inatten- 
tion in the tranſcriber. MALONE. | 

105. That we ſhould dreſs us fairly for cur end] Dreſs us, I 
think, means here, addreſs us; i. e. prepare ourſelves. So, 
before, in this play: 

„ To-morrcow for our march we are addreſs'd.“ 
It ſhould therefore be printed—'dreſs us. MALONE. 

136. A teſtament of noble-ending love.] The quarto reads: 

| An argument of never-ending love. MALONE, 

128. I, he was porn at Monmouth,] The vowel J. which 
was uſed formerly for the affirmative particle, has, through 
overſight, been ſuffered to keep its place here. We ſhould 
read: : 

Ay; he was porn &c. MaLone. 

141. After Steevens's note s.] There is no difference, that 
Tcan find, in the two copies, Both the quarto and the folio 
has theſe lines MaLonwe. 

146 To follow Johnſon's note.] The king, by ** zhy 
glove,” might have meant — he g/ove that thou haſt now in thy 
cap; i. e. Henry's glove. There is therefore no need of al- 
teration, The quarto, as well as the folio, reads—tby. 

| - MALONE. 


_ | SUPPLEMENTAL 


THE FIRST PART or KING HENRY v. 


Vol. VI. 178. After Steevens' s note. ] Spenſer, i in his Hoke of Time, 
K. HEN. uſes nourice as an Engliſh word : 
WI. P. I. & Chaucer, the nourice of antiquity——" MaLoxe, 
m—— 9. Add to note .] Tawny was a colour worn for mourn. 
| ing, as well as black; and was therefore the proper and lober 
habit of any perſon employed i in an eccleſiaſtical court, 
& A crowne of baies ſhall that man weare 
x „That triumphes over me; 
&« For blacke and tawnie will I weare, | 
« Which mourning colours be.“ 
The Complaint of a Lover wearing blacke and tawnie ; by 
E. O. Paradiſe of Dainty Deviſes, 1596. STEEvens. 
200. To follow Steevens's note.] There are frequent re- 
ferences to this etymology in this play: 
46 I ſcar'd the dauphin and his full. 5 
Again: 
8e Scoff on vile fiend, and ſhameleſs courtezan 1” 
MaLone. 
233. Qui va la :] The old copy has—Che la; evidently a 
corruption of — Qui / la? MALONE. 
247. but that I am prevented,] Prevented is here— 
anticipated; — a Latiniſm. MaronEe. 
25 2. Be humbled to us.] The firſt ſolio reads: 
Be humble to us. Malox E. - 
28583. After Steevens's note ©.) Again, in The ans 
Tragedy : 
"Ta There laid him down, and dew'd him with, my tears.” 
MarLoNE, 
260. O twice my father !. twice am 1 thy fon :] A French 
epigram, on a child, who being ſhipwrecked with his father 
ſaved his life by getting on his parent's dead body, turns on 
the ſame thought. After deſcribing the wreck, it concludes 
thus : | 


6c —aprez mille efforts 
« JPappercus pres de moi flotter des membres morts; 
„ Helas! Cetoit mon pere. 
Je le connus, je I embraſſai, 
Et ſur lui juſq' au port hereuſement pouſſe, 
& Des ondes et des vents j'evitai Ia furie. 


4 
: ; . # 4 
4 : 
fs + 
15 . : 
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OG FF FRVATIT:U NA. 
% Qus ce pere doit metre cher, 
& Qui m'a deux fois donné la vie, 
& Une fois ſur la terre, et Pautre ſur la mere!” 
| MALONE. 
263. After Steevens's note .] Again, in K. Henry VI. 


P. II: | | 
e I tender ſo the ſafety of my liege.?“ MALONE. 
277. Since thou doſi deign to woo ber little worth, 

To be the princely bride of ſuch a lord;] To woo Fer 
little worth — may mean te court her ſmall ſhare of merit. 
But I would rather point the paſſage thus: 

Since thou doſt deign to woo her, little worth 

To be the princely bride of ſuch a lord. 
i. e. little deſerving to be the wife of ſuch a prince. 
| _  MaLoNE. 

278. Mad, natural, graces that extinguiſh art ;] Pope 

had, perhaps, this line in his thoughts, when he wrote 
And catch a grace beyond the reach of art“ 
In The Two Noble Kinſmen, by Shakſpeare and Fletcher, nad 
is uſed in the ſame manner as in the text: 
“Is it not mad lodging in theſe wild woods here?“ 
| 225 MAL Nx. 

288. It moſt of all theſe reaſons bindeth us,] The word it is 
not in the old copy. MALONE. | 

Ibid. Whereas the contrary bringeth forth blifs,] The word 
forth which is not in the firſt folio, was ſupplied, I think 
unneceſſarily, by the ſecond. Contrary was, | believe, uſed 
by the author as a quadraſyllable, as if it were written conte- 
rary; according to which pronunciation the metre is not de- 
fective: „ = 

Whereas the conterary bringeth bliſs | 

In the ſame manner Shakſpeare frequently uſes Henry as a 
triſyllable, and hour and fire as diſſyllables. MALONE. 


Ibid. More than in woman commonly is ſeen, ] The two firſt 


folios read women, MALONE. | 
Ibid 451 am ſict with working of my thoughts. ] So, in King 
Henry V. = | 
Mork, work your thoughts, and therein ſee a ſiege.” 
The recurrence of the ſame expreſſions in the plays indiſput- 
ably written by Shakipeare, and in theſe three parts of K. Henry 
/1. is an additional proof that the latter were compoſed by 


him. MaLone, 
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which is not in the elder copies, was added in the ſecond 


SUPPLEMENT AI. 


SECOND PART OF KING HENRY vr 


316. After Steevens's note ?.] Theſe words are not in the 
undated quarto. The firſt folio reads“ the ſpight f man,” 
The ſecond—*< the ſpight of my man.” MALONE. | 
340. With envious looks {till laughing at thy ſpame;] Still, 
folio, MALONE. | 
347. Well, Suffolk, yet——] Yet was added in the ſecond 


folio, MArLonE. 


. e to a wild Moriſco ] To has been added 
by ſome of the modern editors. Maron, 
359. 1 thank thee &c.] To follow Theobald's note.——. 


Though the king could not well forget his wife's name, I 


believe Shakſpeare, or rather the tranſcriber, did. That Nel! 
was not here a miſtake of the preſs for weil, (which has been 
too haſtily admitted in its room) is clear from a ſubſequent 
ſpeech in this ſcene, where Eleanor is again three times men- 
tioned inſtead of Margaret. The right name ought to be re- 
laced here as well as in thoſe other places: _ 

I thank thee, Margaret; theſe words content me much.” 

E.G: = 4 MALON E. 
368. Thrice is he arm'd, that hath his quarrel juſt ;] Perhaps 

our author had Marlowe's Lu/?s Dominion in his thoughts: 
80 * Moor, I am arm'd with more than complete 

| _ „ . 

& The juſtice of my quarrel.” MaLoN E. TE, 
374. Where, from thy /ight ] Inthe preambles of al- 
moſt all the ſtatutes made during the firſt twenty years of 


queen Elizabeth's reign, the word where is employed inſtead 


of whereas. It is ſo uſed here. Marowe. 

Ibid. Away ! though parting be a freiſul corroſive,] This 
word was generally, in our author's time, written, and, I ſup- 
poſe, pronounced cor/eve; and the metre ſhews that it 


ought to be ſo printed here. So, in The Spaniſh Tragedy, 


1605: 


« His fon diſtreſt, a cor/eve to his heart.“ 


Again, in The Alchymi/t, by B. Jonſon, 1610: 


„ Now do you ſee that ſomething's to be done 
6 Beſide your beech-coal and your cor/fve waters,” 


Again, 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Again, in an Ode by the ſame: 
I ſend not balms nor corſiues to your wound.” 
| 3 MaLoNnE. 
Idbid. —=/uth a jaded groom. ] This epithet ſeems to me ſo 
ſtrange, that I ſuſpect ſome corruption. The quarto reads 
either /ady-groom, or jady-groom ; it is difficult to ſay which. 
5 MaLONE. 
304. To follow Steevens's note.) Killingworth is ſtill the 
modern pronunciation, E | 


398. Monſieur Baſimecu, Cade dai to call the dauphin 


Vor. VI. 


K. HEN. . 
VI. P. II. 


Monſieur Baiſermoncu. In the old quarto it is half French, 


half Engliſh ; Buſſmine cue. MaLON E. 
399. To follow Steevens's firſt note. ] Mr. Meerman in his 
Origines Typographice hath availed himſelf of this paſſage in 
| Shakſpeare, to ſupport his hypotheſis, that printing was in- 
troduced into England (before the time of Caxton) by Fre- 
deric Corſellis a workman from Haerlem, in the time of 
Henry VI. — 2 | „ 
Ibid. to call poor men before them about matters they were 
not able to anſwer. ] The querto reads, with more humour, — 
«© honeſt men that ſteal for their living.“ 


MALONRxR ü 
402. Theſe hands are free from guiltleſs blood-ſhedding.] The 
word guiltliſs was, I imagine, an interlineation in the ME. 
and has, I think, been inſerted in a wrong place. I believe, 
we ought to read : | 
1 heſe hands are guiltleſs, free from blood-ſhedding. 
MaLONE. 
406. I was made a fing at nine months old.] So all the hiſto= 
rians agree. And yet in Part I. p. 243, king Henry is 
made to ſay: | 
„ I do remember how my father ſaid,” 
a plain proof that the whole of that play was not written by the 
lame hand as this. E. 
408. After note “.] The ſecond folio reads — claim'd. 
| | MALONE. 


411. As for more words 
ſome of the modern editors. It is not in the firſt or ſecond 
iolio. T he paſſage is not in the quarto. 
| | MALoONE. | 
I bid. And hang thee &er my tomb, when Tam dead:] And hang 

tlee — only means I will have thee hung. The ſame kind of 
expreſlion is found in The Winter's Tales “If — a 
; | d ng 


Aare has been added by 
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K. Hen. people to talk on. MALONE. e 
VI. P. II. 424. The filver livery of adviſed age; ] Adviſed is wiſe, 


vol. VI. thing 10 za/# on, when thou art dead an 


experienced. MaLonE. 9 
425. For, underneath an alehouſe paltry ſign, ] The quarto, 
though manifeſtly made out by the ear, by ſome unſkilfu] 
ſhort-hand writer, has generally ſomething like the poet's 
ſenſe, though ſeldom his words. The reading which it here 
exhibits, induces me to think that a line was omitted at the 
preſs, when the folio was printing. It might have been of 
this purport: EP | 
Behold, the prophecy is come to paſs ; 
For underneath &c. MALONE. 5 
426. Away, my lord away l] The quarto has given the 
king three lines before his exit: N | 
“ Come then, fair queen, to London let us haſte, 
& And ſummon up a parliament with ſpeede, 
„ To ſtop the fury of theſe dyre events.” 
427. Being oppoſites of ſuch repairing nature.] Being enemies 
| that are likely ſo ſoon to rally and recover themſelves from 
this defeat, MALONE. e 
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THIRD PART OP KING HENRY Vl. 


K. Hen, 442. my, how now, ſons, and brother, at a flrife ©] After 
| VI. P. III. Johnſon's note, p. 443 Dr. Johnſon's emendation is con- 


firmed by the quarto, where York addreſſes only his ſons: 

q How now ſonnes / what jarre among yourſelves! 

1 | 8 e n0-3- | MALONE. 
J 44%. Enter a Meſſenger. | 5 

Gab. The queen with all the northern &c.] Inſtead of G- 


briel, Meſſenger ſhould be prefixed to this ſpeech. Gabriel was 
the actor who played this inconſiderable part. He is men- 
tioned by Heywood, in his Apology for Attors, 1012. 


| | MALONE. 
449. Add to my note .] Since I wrote the above, I met 
with the following paſſage in Naſhe's Preface to Greenc's 


Arcadia, which confirms my conjecture : $ 
to bodge up a blank verſe with ifs and ans. 


In 


OBSERVATION S. 


In Davies's Scourge of Filly, printed about 1611, the word vor. vl. 
dodge is uſed for a „op or hitch, a ſenſe which will ſuit here: K. Her. 


« Here is a bodge; bots on't ; farewell my pen! 
„% My muſe is dull'd; another time will ſerve.” 
5 1 3 MarLont, 
451. That raught at mountains ] The undated quarto 
reads: ö | 
| That aim'd at mountains— MALO k. 
457. Methought, he bore him in the thickeſt troop 
he demeaned himſelf. So, in Meaſure for Meaſure. 
« How I may formally in perſon bear me ” 
Marone, 
Ibid. Methinks, *tis prize enough to be his ſon.] Prize, I 
believe, here means privilege. So, in the former act: 
“Is it war's prize to take all vantages?” Maron, 
459. {s kindling coals, that fire all my breaſt.] Fire, it ſhould 
be remembered, is uſed by the poet as a diſſyllable. MALONE. 
47 1. After Steevens's note “. ] See alſo, Naſhe's Apology of 


11. e. 


Pierce Pennileſſe, 1593: Why thou errant butter- whore, 


thou cotquean and ſcrattop of /co/ds, wilt thou never leave af- 
flicting a dead carcafſe ? continually read the rhetorick lec- 
ture of Ramme-Alley ? a wiſpe, a wiſpe, you kitchin ſtuffe 
wrangler.” In A Warning for Faire Wamen, a tragedy, 
1599, we meet the ſame alluſion : | 
« Thy jeſts are like a wiſpe unto a ſcold.” 

Again, in A Dialogue between Fohn and Fone flriving wh 
ſhall wear the Breeches =PLEASUREs oF POETRY, bl. I. no 
date: : . 
5 “ Good gentle Jone, with-holde thy hands, 

« This once let me entreat thee, 
„And make me promiſe, never more 

c That thou ſhalt mind to beat me; 
e For feare thou weare the wife, good wife, 

& And make our neighbours ride 5 

| | : MarLone, 
474+ Our hap is lofs, our hope but fad deſpair ;3J Milton 
ſeems to have copied this line: 
«© —— Thus repuls'd, our final hope 

s flat deſpair.” MALONE. 

489. Enter Sinklo and Humphrey—] In the quarto, theſe 
archers have no names. The direction is, © Enter two Keepers 
with both bowes and arrowes.” This would ſufficiently 
confirm Mr. Tyrwhitt's conjecture, if it wanted confirma- 
tion; but it does not, for Sinklo was certainly the name of a 
Vor. I, player. 
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Vol. VI. 


K. Hen. 


VI. P. III. 


SUPPLEMENT A L 


player. [See a note on the Induction to The Taming of the 
Shrew, ante p. 131.] Humphrey was, I ſuppoſe, another 
player. 3 ONE. 
492: Why, ſo] am, in mind; ] There froine to be an alluſion 
to a line in an old ſong, (quoted in Every Man out of his 
Humour). 
« My mind to me a kingdom i is.“ Malo. 
518. You that love me The ſame adjuration is alſo 


found in The Battle of Alcazar, 1594 : 


«© Myſelf will lead the way, | 
1 And make a paſſage with my conquering ſword, 
& Knee deep in blood of theſe accurſed Moors; ; 
© And they that love my honour, follow me.“ 


So alfo, in our author's K. Richard III.. 


600 The reſt that love me, riſe and follow me.“ 
MarLoNne. 
554. E an have no children, butchers , /] The ſame ſentiment 
is repeated by Macduff, in the tragedy of Macbeth; and this 


_ Paſſage may ſerve as a comment on that. i; 


557. The night-crow cry, abeding luckleſs time.] The 
quarto reads: 
aboding luckleſs tune. 

If this be the true reading, it ſnould be printed: 
a beding, luckleſs tune. MALONE. 
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Page 12. Poor key-cold figure of a holy king l] This epithet Vor. VII 
is again uſed by our author in his Rape of Lucrece, 1594 : 1 
« And then in #ey-col4 Lucrece' bleeding ſtream _ Rick. III. 
« He falls ” MaLoxE. E | 
24. After Steevens's note.] Thequarto of 1613, reads: 
Madam, we did. MALONE. 
28. Ie followed then our lord, our ſovereign king;] The 
quarto of 1613 reads :——our /awful king ;—which is, 
perhaps, better, as it juſtifies the attachment of his fol- 
lowers. MALONE. #3 
20. — tohat maſt thou in my ſight *} An obſolete ex- 
preſſion for — what doſt thou in my fight. So, in Othello: 
« Ancient, what makes he here?“ 
Margaret in her anſwer takes the word in its ordinary accep- 
tation. MALoONE. | 
30. After Warburton's note.] It is fo in all the ancient 
copies; for Queen only is prefixed to the line. To the 
ſpeeches of the Queen Dowager Q. Marg. is prefixed 
= throughout the ſcene. MALONE. | 
= Ibid. And turn you all your hatred now on me?] I would 
point thus: : EE | 
And turn you all, your hatred now on me ? 
to ſhew that all is not to be joined in conſtruction with hatred, 
That the poet did not intend that it ſhould be connected 
with hatred, appears, I think, from the foregoing line: 
What! were you ſnarling all &c. 
The quarto reads, perhaps better : 
And turn you now your hatred, all on me? MAL NE. 
Ibid. Could all but anſwer for that peeviſh brat?) The folio 
reads—Sheuld all——which is, perhaps, better. MALoNE. 
35. Sin, death, and hell] Poſſibly Milton took from 
hence the hint of his famous allegory. — E. 
38. 89 2 of fearful dream] The quarto of 1613 
has——g iy dreams. MaLoNE. | 1 
39. Nhat fights of ugly death] The quarto of 1613 reads: ö 
What 2g) fights of death == MALONE. | 
* 40. bu 
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- 212 SUPPLEMENTAL 
Vor. VII. 40. | hut till the envious flood | 
x0 Kept in my ſoul, and would not let it forth 


K 
Ricu, III. : To ſeek the empty, vaſt, and wand' ring air.] The folio - 
ads: | 
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Stopp d in my ſoul— | 
and inſtead of to ſee the empty &c. has—to find the empty, 
&c. The quarto of 1613, evidently by a miſtake of the com- 
poſitor, reads: | | N | 
j To keep the empty &c. | 
This line would, I thing, be improved by a different punc- 
tuation : 3 | | 
I To find the empty vaſt, and wandring air. 
To find the immenſe vacuity &c. Vaſt is uſed as a ſubſtan- 
tive, by ourauthor, in other places. So, in Pericles: 
Thou God of this great v, rebuke the ſurges—” 
Again, in The Winter's Tale: they have ſeemed to 
be together though abſent ; ſhook hands over a t 
7 MaLoxe. 
47. If you are hired for meed, go back again.] The quarto 
of 1613, reads for need, —which may be right. / it be 


neceſſity which induces you to undertake this murder 
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51. of 7 unwittingly 
Have aught committed that is hardly borne] The folio and 
the quarto of 1613 add after unwitting/y— or in my rage.“ 
The metre is hurt by the addition, but the ſenſe improved. 

a | | MarLoNE. 

61. To follow Steevens's note 7.] Nich was frequently 
uſed by our ancient writers for the perſonal pronoun who, It 
is ſtill fo uſed in our Liturgy. Marone. — 

68. To follow Johnſon's note.] The quarto of 1613 
reads as the folio does: 
| the grofineſs of this age. MaLoNne. 

73. Add to my note .] Again, in Holinſhed, p. 725. 
concerning one of Edward's concubines : © ——one whom 
no one could get out of the church /zghtlie to any place, but 
it were to his bed. STEEVENS. | 

75. Add to note ?.] So, in The firſt Part of the Eight li- 
berall Science, entituled Ars Adulandi &c. deviſed and compiled 
by Ulpian Fulwel, 1576: thou haſt an excellent back 
to carry my lord's ape.” STEEVENS. 

76. After Johnſon's note.] It does not appear that one 
of theſe councils was more private than the other, In the 


next ſcene the meſſenger tells Haſtings : : 
hn 1 « — There 
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OBSERVATIONS 


ce And that may be determined at the one 


One of theſe councils was held by the queen and her parti- 
zans; the other by the duke of Glouceſter and his followers, 
8 MALONE. 
89. Intending deep ſuſpicion:] Intending is here for pretend. 
ing. MALONE. | | 
99. As the ripe revenue and due of birth; ] The quarto 
of 1613 reads: | 
As my right, revenue, and due by birth ; 
which, I believe, is the true reading. So, in the preceding 
ſpeech : | 
K « Your right of birth, your empery, your own.” 
| Marone. 
100. loath'd bigamy.] Bigamy, by a canon of the 
council of Lyons, A. D, 1274, (adopted in England by a 
ſtatute in 4 Edw. I.) was made unlawful and infamous. It 


conſiſted in either marrying two virgins ſucceſſively, or once 
marrying a widow. E. 

106. For never yet one hour in his bed] Hour is here, as 
in many other places, uſed by Shakſpeare as a diſſyllable. 

MALONE. 

114. O thus, guoth Dighton, lay the gentle babes, - 
Thus, thus, quoth Forreſt, girdling one another 
Within their alabaſter innocent arms 
A book of prayers on their pillow lay ] Theſe cir- 
cumſtances were probably adopted from the old ſong of The 


of Princely Delight. The thirteenth edition of this collection 
was publiſhed in 1690 : N 

«© When theſe ſweet children thus were laid in bed 

& And to the Lord their hearty prayers had ſaid, 

« Sweet ſlumbring ſleep then cloſing up their eyes, 

© Each folded in the other's arms then lyes.” 

It muſt be owned, however, that there is nothing to aſſiſt us 
in aſcertaining the exact date of this and many others of our 
ancient ballads. STEEVENS. | | 
129. Even of your metal, of your very blood ;,] It ſhould 
be mettle. So, in Macbeth: 5 

"| Thy undaunted mettle ſhould compoſe 
Nothing but males.” MAL ONE. 


P 3 132. if 


6c There are two councils held, Vol. VII. 


, KiN 
« Which may make you and him to rue at the other.” Rich. 


differed from polygamy, or having two wives at once; as it 


| moſt cruel Murther of Edward V. &c. in The Golden Garland 


| 


214 SUPPLEMENTAL 
Vor. VII. 132. I thou didit for to break an oath with heaven —— :“ 
Kino -; an oath by him.] Shakſpeare, I have no doubt, 
Rica. HI. wrote by him in both places. This appears from the fir 
words of this ſpeech, which began originally: = 

God's wrong is molt of all. 

The players probably ſubſtituted Heaven inſtead of the ſacred 
name, in this and many other places, after the paſſing of the 
ſtat. 3 Jac. I. c. 21; and having changed God's wrong—to 
Heaven's wrong, it became neceſſary to read an oath with 
Heaven, inſtead of an oath by him.” MALONE. 

142. To follow Tollet's note.] Drawn in the ſenſe of em- 
bowelled, is never uſed but in ſpeaking of a fowl. It is true, 
embotuelling is alſo part of the ſentence in high treaſon, but 
in order of time it comes after drawing and hanging. 


Ibid. conſcience is a thouſand fwords,] Alluding to the 
old adage, ** Conſcientia mille teſtes.” E. EIS 
151. with fulſome wine,] Fulſome fignifies here, a 


in many other places, rich, unfuous. The wine in which 


the body of Clarence was thrown, was Malmſey. 
| | Maron, 


= | KING HENRY VIII. 

1 | 8 

| 1 5 7 

\ K. HEN. 193. 1 am the ſhadow ef poor Buckingham, & c.] By adopt- 
N VIII. ing Dr. Johnſon's firſt conjeCture, * puts out,” for “ puts 
1 — en, a tolerable ſenſe may be given to theſe obſcure lines. 


« I am but the ſhadow of poor Buckingham: and even the 


ing extinguiſhed by this impending cloud, which darkens 
(or interpoſes between me and) my clear ſun ; that is, the 
favour of my ſovereign.” Ren 
196. ——as putter on 


Of theſe exactions.] The in/tigator of theſe exactions; 
the perſon who ſuggeſted to the king the taxes complained 
of, and incited him to exact them from his ſubjects, So, in 
Macbeth : „ : 

| Ahe powers above 

Put on their inſtruments.” 


Again, 
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figure or outline of this ſhadow begins now to fade away, be- 


OBSERVATIONS: 


Again, in Hamlet: : | 
« Of deaths put on by cunning and forc'd cauſe.” 
| | £4 | MALONk. 
198. That tractable obedience is a flave FN 
To each incenſed will.) After Muſgrave's note. 
The meaning, I think, is — Things are now in ſuch a ſitua- 
tion, that reſentment and indignation predominates in every 
man's breaſt over duty and allegiance. MALONE. 
199. There is no primer baſeneſs.] Dr. Warburton (for 
reaſons which he has given in his note) would read : 
no primer buſineſs : 
but I think the meaning of the original word is ſufficiently 
clear. No primer baſeneſs is no miſchief more ripe or ready for 
redreſs. So, in Othello : | 
« Were they as prime as goats, as hot as monkies—“ 
; | | SrEEVEN. 
211. Should find a running banquet ere they reſt.] By a 
running banquet a dance ſeems to have been meant. This 
appears, I think, from a ſubſequent paſſage in this play: 
Hand there they are like to dance theſe three days; be- 
ſides the running banquet of two beadles that is to come.” So, 
in Marlowe's Zew of Malta, 1633: 
« Where are my maids ? provide a running banquet.” 
| f MALoNE, 
233. Anne. I ſwear again, I would not be a queen 
For all the world, © 
Old L. In faith, for little England 
You'd venture an emballing : I myſelf 
oo Mould for Carnarvonſhire——] Little Eng- 
land ſeems very properly oppoſed to all the world; but what 
has Carnarvonſhire to do here? Does it refer to the birth of 
Edward II. at Carnarvon? or may not this be the alluſion ? 
By little England is meant, perhaps, that territory in Pem- 
| brokeſhire, where the Flemings ſettled in Henry Iſt's time, 
who ſpeaking a language very different from the Welſh, and 
bearing ſome affinity to Engliſh, this fertile ſpot was called 
by the Britons, as we are told by Camden, Little England 
beyond Wales; and, as it is a very fruitful country, may be 
juſtly oppoſed to the mountainous and barren county of Car- 
Harvon, WHALLEY. | 
241. [ utterly abhor, yea from my ſoul 
Refuſe you as my judge——] Theſe are not mere 
words of paſſion, but technical terms in the canon law — 
| — Deteſter 
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216 SUPPLEMENT AL 


Vor. VII. Deteflor and Recuſo, The former in the language of tho 
K. Hen, canoniſts, ſignifies no more, than I protęſi againſt. | 


III. | | | r. 
— 250, To follow Tyrwhitt's note. ] The metre ſhews here 
is a ſyllable dropt. I would read: Is 
i know my life ſo even. If 'tis your buſineſs 
To ſeek me out &c. — . 
306.—— But we all are men, 
In our own natures frail ; and capable : 
Of our fleſh, few are angels :] J ſuſpect that Shak- 
ſpeare wrote; 5 5 
| An our own natures frail, incapable; 

Ot our fleſh few are angels. — | 
We are all frail in our natures, and Tweak in our underſtandings. 
The ſubſequent words ſtrongly ſupport this conjecture; 

* ——out of which Vail, 1 
And want of wiſdom, you &c.” Cs 
The tranſcriber's ear, I believe, here, as in many other 
Places, deceived him. MaLons. | = 
312. Come, come, my lord, you'd ſpare your ſpoons -] To fol- 
low Steevens's note.—As the following ſtory, which is found 
in a collection of anecdotes, entitled Merry Paſſages and 
Feaſls, Mſ. Harl. 6395, contains an alluſion to this cuſtom, 
and has not, I believe, been publiſhed, it may not be an 
improper ſupplement to this account of aps/tle ſpoons. It 
ſhews that our author and Ben Jonſon were once on terms of 
familiarity and friendſhip, however cold and jealous the lat- 

ter might haye been in a ſubſequent period ; | 
_ $© Shakeſpeare was godfather to one of Ben Jonſon's chil- 
dren, and after the chriſtening, being in deepe ftudy, Jon- 
ſon came to cheer him up, and aſkt him why he was ſo me- 
lancholy ? No faith, Ben, ſays he, not I; but J have beene 
conſidering a great while what ſhould be the fitteſt gift for 
me to beſtow upon my god-child, and I have reſolv'd at 
laſt. I pr'ythee, what? ſays he.—T faith, Ben, III give him 
a douzen good latien ſpoons, and thou ſhalt tranſlate them.“ 
The colleCtor of theſe anecdotes appears to have been ne- 
Phew to Sir Roger L'Eſtrange. He names Donne as the re- 
later of this ſtory. MAatonsg, ; | 

316. There was a haberdaſher's wife of ſmall wit ] Ben 
Jonſon, whoſe hand Dr. Farmer thinks may be traced in 
different parts of this play, uſes this expreſſion in his Induc- | 
tion to the Magnętic Lady : ** And all Baberdaſbers of fmall 
$717, I preſume.” MaLoxg, — 
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Thid. Theſe are the youths that thunder at a play-hauſe, and vol. VII. 

| Hab. for bitten apples; — that no audience, but the Tribulation of K. Hen. 
Tower-hill, or the limbs of Limehouſe, their dear brothers, are able VIII. 
10 endure. ] After Steevens's note.—T doubt much whether 
Shakſpeare intended in this paſſage to deſcribe any part of the 
ſpeCtators at the theatre. He ſeems to me rather to point at 
ſome apprentices and inferior citizens, who uſed occaſionally 
to appear on the ſtage, in his time, for their amuſement. The 
Palſgrave or Hector of Germany, was acted in 1615, by a 
company of citizens at the Red Bull: and, The Hog hath loft 
his Pearle, a comedy, 1614, is ſaid, in the title-page, to 
have been publickly acted by certain London *prentices. 

The fighting for bitten apples, which were then, as at pre- 

| ſent, thrown on the ſtage, [See the Induction to Barthols- 
mew Fair: Tour judgment, raſcal; for what?—Sweeping 
the ſtage ! or gathering up the broken apples ——”)] and the 
words — which no audience can endure,” ſhew, I think, 
that theſe zhunderers at the play-houſe, were actors, and not 
ſpectators, 

The limbs of Lime-houſe, their dear brothers - were, I ſup- 
poſe, young citizens, who went to ſee their friends wear 
the buſkin. A paſſage in The Staple of News, by Ben Jon- 
ſon, Act III. ſc. laſt, may throw ſome light on that now 
before us; „Why I had it from my maid Jean Hear ſay, 
and ſhe had it from a limb of the ſchool, ſhe ſays, a little 
limb of nine years old. — An there were no wiſer than 
I, I would have ne'er a cunning ſchool maſter in Engand. — 

They make all their ſcholars p/ay-boys. Is't not a fine fight, 
to ſee all our children made interluders? Do we pay our 
money for this ? We ſend them to learn their grammar and 
their Terence, and they learn their play- books.“ - School- 
boys, apprentices, the ſtudents in the inns of court, and the 
members of the univerſities, all, at this time, wore occaſions 

ally the ſock or the buſkin. Marone. | 

319. [ll peck you er the pales elſe.] To peck is uſed again 
in Coriolanus, in the ſenſe of to pitch. MALONE. 

321. From her ſhall read the perfect way of honour; 

And by thoſe &c.] So the only authentick copy of 
this play. But ſurely we ought to read: 
the perfect ways of honour. | | 
This, I think, is manifeſt, not only from the word 2ho/e in 1 
the next line, but from the ſcriptural expreſſion, which pro- i 

bably was in our author's thoughts: Her ways are ways of 9 

pleaſantneſs, and all her paths are peace,” MarTONR. 1 
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VII. 6. Thou raſcal, that art worſt in Blood, to run 
e 498 Lead'/t fi] Ought not this paſſage rather to be 
pointed thus? 

Thou raſcal, that art worſt in blood to run, 

Lead'ſt firſt 7 
Thore, that are in the warſl condition for running, takeft the 2 | 
&c. MaLoNE. 

339. As I could pitch my Iance——} As the only authentick 
copy of this play reads picle my lance, on what principle 
can it be changed ? The ſame word occurs in the ſenſe here 
required, with only a > Light variation in the ſpelling, in K. 
Henry VIII 

L JI * you o'er the pales elſe.” MALONE. 

345. Totake in many towns——] To take in is here, as in 
many other places, zo ſubdue, So, in The Execration on Pul. 
can, by Ben Jonſon: 
The Globe, the glory of the Bank, 
5 I ſaw with two poor chambers taken in, 
11 And raz'd.” MALONE. | 
Ibid. for the remove] After Johnſon's note.— 
Dr. Johnſon's conjecture appears to me highly probable. 
The remove and their remove are ſo near in ſound, that the 
tranſcriber's ear might eaſily have deceived him. MaLons, 
352. You ſhames of Rome, you ! herds of boils &c.] This 
paſſage would, 1 think, appear more ſpirited, if it were 
pointed thus: 
All the b of the ſouth light on you. | 
You ſhames of Rome] you herd of —Boils and plagues 
Plaiſter you o'er ! 
You herd of cowards, he would oy, but his rage prevents him, 
Coriolanus ſpeaking of the People 1 in a ſubſequent ſeene, 
uſes the ſame expreſſion: 
| Are theſe your herd? 
« Muſt theſe have voices, that can yield them now, 
« And ſtraight diſclaim their tongues * W 
Again, Menenius ſays : 

| <. Before he ſhould thus ſtoop to the herd &c.” 

The firſt folio countenances this arrangement ; for after 

the word Rome there is a colon, and the ſecond you is con- 


nected with the ſubſequent words. This een, aud 
reading 
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reading are alſo farther ſupported by the old copy, where we Vol. VII. 
find not herds, but heard, which is applicable to a body of Cos jo- 
men, and cannot be connected with the ſubſequent words. Lanus. 
The modern editors chuſing to connect it with boils and 
lagues &c. were forced to alter it to herds, 
We might read : 
boards of boils and plagues 
Plaiſter you o'er, | 
So, in a ſubſequent ſcene : | 
« The Hoarded plague of the gods 
« Requite your love!“ 
But the regulation now propoſed, in my opinion, renders 
any change unneceſſary. MaLoNE. h 
359. Add to my note *.] That is; if any one here eſteemg 
his reputation above his life. So, in Troilus and Creſſida: 
« If there be one among the fair'ſt of Greece, 
6 That holds his honour higher than his caſe # 
If Her be admitted, regard or ſome ſynonymous word is 
required, inſtead of fear, to make the paſſage ſenſe. 
| MaLoNne, 


368. — Mine emulation 
Hath not that honour in't &c.] T would rather point 
the paſſage thus: 3 ö 
| Mine emulation 
Hath not that honour in't, it had ; for where 
I thought to cruſh him in an equal force 
(True ſword to ſword), I'll potch at him ſome way 
Or wrath or craſt may find him. | 
I am not ſo honourable an adverſary as I was; for whereas 1 
thought to have ſubdued him in equal combat, our ſwords 
being fairly oppoſed to each other ; but now I am determined 
to deſtroy him in whatever way my reſentment or cunning 
may deviſe. | | 
Ilhere is uſed here, as in many other places, for whereas, 
| = os MaLoNE. 
370. (Tis ſouth the city milis)] Shakſpeare frequently intro- 
duces theſe minute local deſcriptions, probably to give an air 
of truth to his pieces. So, in Romeo and Juliet: : 
«© ——underneath the grove of ſycamore, 
k © That weſtward rooteth from the city's fide.” 
Again: 
„It was the nightingale and not the lark 
* —— Nightly ſhe ſings on yon pomegranate tree. 
MALONE. 


378. Me. 


— .or & hah (Wan tans A 


— . . — 
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voL. VII. 278. Menenius, ever, ever.] By theſe words, I believe, 
| Conr0- * run means to fay—He is ſtill the fame affeCtionate 
Lan us. friend as formerly. MALoNE. 
m=——— 380. Add before the beginning of my note:] 80, i in 

Newes from Hell, brought by the Divel's Carrier, 1606; * —a 
beard filthier than a baker's mawkin that he ſweeps his oven 
with.” SrEVENs. 
300. To ſpend his time to end it.] The old copy reads : 
To ſpend the time— Mar one. 
419. He ſhall ſure out.] The firſt folio has—ont. _ 
The correction was made in the ſecond. 
MALONk. 
424. Before be ſhould thus ſloop to the herd.) Aſter War. 
burton's note. —-Dr. Warburton's conjecture is confirmed 
by two former paſſages in which Coriolanus thus deſcribes 
the people: 
« You ſhames of Rome! you herd of 
{fo the firſt folio reads.) Again : 
5 Are theſe your herd? 
&© Muſt theſe have voices &c.” 
Herd was anciently ſpelt heard. Hence heart crept into * 
old copy. MALoNnE, | | 
427- and, being bred in  broils, 
Haſt not the ſoft way—}] So, in Othells (folio 9 
&© — Rude am I in my ſpeech, 
« And little bleſs'd with the /o/? phraſe of peace; 
& And little of this great world can I ſpeak, 
“ More than pertains to feats of broils and battles.” 
Again, in Antony and Cleopatra : 


'Tis a worthy deed, 
4e And ſhall become you well, to entreat your captain 
« To /oft and gentle ſpeech.” MALONE. 
430. But own thy pride thyſelf.] The old * reads: 
But owe thy pride thyſelf. 
There is no need of change. MALONE. 
432. and to have his worth 
Of contradiftion.] Add to my note. — The phraſe oc- 
curs in Romeo and Juliet: 
«© You take your pennyworth [of ſleep] now.' 
ES 


N 436. You common cry of curs 1] Cry here ſi gnifies a tro 
or pack, So, in a ſubſequent ſcene in this play: 
65 You have made good work, 
6 You and your ery.” 


Againg 


\ 


OR SESVATIONS 
Again, in The Two Noble Kinſmen, by Shakſpeare and Flet- voz. VIE, 


cher, 1634: Coklo- 
6 could have kept a hawk, and well have hallo'd LANUS. 
C To a deep cry of dogs.” Marows. e 


440. More than a wild expoſture to each chance _ 

That farts i” the way before thee. ] I know not whe- 
ther the word expo/ture be found in any other author. If not, 
I ſhould incline to read expoſure. MALONE. 

443. You have told them home. ] I believe we ought to read: 
You have foll'd them home. 
i. e. you have rung ſuch a peal of clamorous reproaches i in 
their ears, that they are departed home. MALON E. 
446. —many an heir &c.] Add to my note.—Again, in 


Cymbeline 


Tell me how Wales was made ſo happy 
cc To inherit ſuch a haven ?” fl 
Again, in K. Lear: EE — 
_& ——to the girdle do the code inherit, il 
Below is all the fiend's.”” MATONE. 

453. never man 
Sigh'd truer breath.] The ſame expreſſion is found 
in our author's Venus and Adonis, 159 

„ PII fgh celeſtial breath, whoſe gentle wind 

« Shall cool the heat of this deſcending ſun.” 
Again, in The Two Noble Kinſmen, by Shakſpeare and Flet- ll 
_ 1634: | 


© Lover never yet made h oh If 

„ Truer than I.“ | | f 
MaLoNE. 

456. ——and leave his paſſage polbd.] The folio reads il 

| ——foul'd. MALONE. | 
Ibid, —whilft he's in directitude.] I ſuſpect the author 


wrote: | 
whilſt he's in diſcreditude. | i 
5 


A made word, inſtead of diſcredit, He intended, I tippe, 
to put an uncommon word into the mouth of this ſervant, 
which had ſome reſemblance to ſenſe; but could hardly have 
meant that he ſhould talk abſolute nonſenſe. MaLone. | If 
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Vo. VIII. Page 23 Il hy old men, fool, and children lbb. To 
follow Johnſon's ſecond note. — There is certainly no pro- 
digy in old men's calculating from their paſt experience. The 
wonder 1s, that old men ſhould not, and that children ſhould, 
I would therefore point thus: 

Why old men fools, and children calculate. 


JuLIUs 
CASAR, 


E. 

2). To follow Steevens's note. ; That theſe two words 
were + ſynonymous, appears from a line in this play: 
He hath left you all his walks, 

&« His private arbours, and new-planted orchards 
& On this fide Tiber.“ 

In Sir T. North's Tranſlation of Plutarch, the paſure 
which Shakſpeare has here copied, ſtands thus: He left his 
gardens and arbours unto the people, which he had on this 
fide of the river Tyber.“ MaLONE. 

31. To follow Steevens's note.] The note on Dr. A- 
kinſide's Ode to Mr. Edwards, is as follows: 

«© During Mr. Pope's war with Theobald, Concanen, and 
the reſt of their tribe, Mr. Warburton, the preſent lord 
biſhop of Glouceſter, did with great zeal cultivate their 

friendſhip ; having been introduced, forſootb, at the meet- 
ings of that reſpectable confederacy: a favour which he af- 
terwards ſpoke of in very high terms of complacency and 
thankfulneſs. At the ſame time, in his intercourſe with 
them he treated Mr. Pope in a moſt contemptuous manner, 
and as a writer without genius. Of the truth of theſe aſſer- 
tions his lordſhip can have no doubt, if he recollects his 
own correſpondence with Concanen; a part of which is ſtill 
in being, and will probably be remembered as long as any | 
of this prelate's writings.” 

If the letter here alluded to, gontained any thing that 
might affect the moral character of the writer, tenderneſs 
for the dead would forbid its publication. But that not 
being the caſe, and the learned prelate being now . 

the 
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the reach of criticiſm, there is no reaſon why this literary vo. VIII. 


curioſity ſhould be longer with-held from the publick : 
| « Duncan is in his grave 
« After life's fitful fever he ſleeps well; 
« Treaſon has done his worſt : nor ſteel, nor poiſon, 
« Malice domeſtick, foreign levy, nothing 
« Can touch him further. 


Letter from Mr. W. Warburton to Mr, M. Concanen. 


& Dear Sir, | | 


223 


JouLivs 
CASAR, 


bt 


„ having had no more regard for thoſe papers which I 


ſpoke of and promis'd to Mr. Theobald, than juſt what they 
deſervd I in vain ſought for them thro' a number of 
looſe papers that had the ſame kind of abortive birth. I 
| uſed to make it one good part of my amuſement in reading 
the Engliſh poets, thoſe of them I mean whoſe vein flows re- 
gularly and conſtantly, as well as; clearly, to trace them to 
heir ſources; and obſerve what oar, as well as what flime 
ad gravel they brought down with them. Dryden I obſerve 
borrows for want of leaſure, and Pope for want of genius: 
Milton out of pride, and Addiſon out of modeſty. And now 
Iſpeak of this latter, that you and Mr. Theobald may ſee of 
what kind thoſe Idle collections are, and likewiſe to give you 
my notion of what we may ſafely pronounce an imitation, 
for it is not I preſume the ſame train of ideas that follow in 
the ſame deſcription of an Ancient and a modern, where na- 
ture when attended to, always ſupplys the ſame ſtores, which 


will autorize us to pronounce the latter an 1mitation, for 


the moſt judicious of all poets, Terence, has obſerved of his 
own ſcience Nihil ęſt dictum, quod non fit dictum prius: For 
theſe reaſons I ſay I give myſelfe the pleaſure of ſetting down 
ſome imitations I obſerved in the Cato of Addiſon, 
Addiſon, A day, an hour of virtuous liberty 
Is worth a whole eternity in bondage. | 
| | AA 2. Sc. 1. 
Tully. Quod ſi immortalitas conſequeretur præſentis 
periculi fugam, tamen eo magis ea fu- 
gienda eſſe videretur, quo diuturnior eſſet 
ſervitus. Philipp. Or. 10˙. 
Addiſon. Bid him diſband his legions 
Reftore the commonwealth to liberty 
Submit his actions to the public cenſure, 
And ſtand the judgement of a Roman ſenate, 
Bid him do this and Cato is his friend, 
Tully, 
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Vo. VIII. Tully. Pacem vult? arma deponat, roget, deprece- 
JuLivs tur. Neminem equiorem reperiet quam 
CESAR, Wan Df eld. 5*: | 
—— Addiſon. -Bur what is life ? 
TDis not to ſtalk about and draw freſh air 
From time to time | 
Tis to be free. When Liberty is gone, 
Life grows inſipid and has loſt its reliſh. 
| e Sr. 3. 
Tully, Non enim in ſpiritu vita eſt: ſed ea LY 
_ eſt omnino ſervienti. Philipp. 102. 
Aadiſom. Remember O my friends the laws the 
rights Tan? | 
The gen'rous plan of power deliver'd down 
From age to age by your renowned forefathers. 
O never let it periſh in your hands. | 
| 1385 35 AA 3. Sc. 5. 
Tully, — Hanc [libertatem ſcilt] retinete, quæſo, 
| | Quirites, quam vobis, tanquam heredita- 
tem, majores noſtri reliquerunt. 
Addiſon. The miſtreſs of the world, the ſeat of empire, 
The nurſe of Heros the Delight of Gods. 
Tully, Roma domus virtutis, imperii dignitatis, do- 
| micihum gloriæ, lux orbis terrarum. 
| 18 5 die oratore. 
« The firſt half of the 5 Sc. 3 Act. is nothing but 
a tranſcript from the book of lucan between the 300 
and the 700 line. You ſee by this ſpecimen the exact- 
neſs of Mr. Addiſon's judgement who wanting ſenti- 
ments worthy the Roman Cato ſought for them in Tully 
and Lucan. When he wou'd give his ſubject thoſe terrible 
graces which Dion. Hallicar : complains he coud find no 
where but in Homer, he takes the aſſiſtance of our Shake- 
ſpear, who in his Julius Czar has painted the conſpirators 
with a pomp and terrour that perfectly aſtoniſnes. hear our 
Britiſh Homer. | | | | 
Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the firſt motion, all the Int'rim is 
Like a phantaſma or a hideous dream, 
The Genius and the mortal Inſtrumenis 
Are then in c6unci/, and the ſtate of Man 
like to a little Kingdom, ſuffers then 


The nature of an inſurrection. | 5 
| 5 | | Nr. 
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Mr. Addiſon has thus imitated it: | 
O think what anxious moments paſs between 
The birth of plots, and their laſt fatal periods 
O tis a dreadful interval of time, 

Filled up with horror all, and big with death, 

I have two things to obſerve on this imitation. 1. the 
decorum this exact Mr. of propriety has obſerved. In the 
Conſpiracy of Shakeſpear's deſcripticn, the fortunes of Cæſar 
and the roman Empire were concerned. And the magnifi= 
cent circumſtances of | | 

« The genius and the mortal inſtruments 

« Are then in council, _ 
is exactly proportioned to the dignity of the ſubject. But this 
wou'd have been too great an apparatus to the deſertion of 
Syphax and the rape of Sempronius, and therefore Mr. Ad- 
difon omits it. II. The other thing more worth our no- 
tice is, that Mr. A. was ſo greatly moved and affected 
with the pomp of Sh:* deſcription, that inſtead of copying 
his author*s ſentiments, he has before he was aware given us 
only the marks of his own impreſſions on the reading him, For, 

« O's a dreadful interval of time | 
Filled up with horror all, and big with death. 
are but the affeCtions raiſed by ſuch lively images as theſe 
«© —— all the Int'rim is 
& Like a phantaſma or a hideous dream. 
&, 55 

© The ſtate of man —like to a little kingdom ſuffers 

| then | 

& The nature of an inſurrection. _ 

Again when Mr. Addiſon woud paint the ſofter paſ- 
ſions he has recourſe to Lee who certainly had a peculiar ge- 
nius that way. thus his Juba 
7 True the is far O how divinely fair! 

coldly imitates Lee in his Alex: 
„Then he wou'd talk : Good Gods how he wou'd 

talk ! 

I pronounce the more boldly of this, becauſe Mr. 
A. in his 39 Spec. exprefſes his admiration of it. My 
| Paper fails me, or I ſhou!d now offer to Mr. Theobald 
an objection ag*. Shakeſpear's acquaintance with the an- 
cients. As it appears to me of great weight, and as it is 
neceſſary he ſhou'd be prepared to obviate all that occur on 
that head. But ſome other opportunity will preſent itſelfe. 
You may now, 87, juſtly complain of my ill manners in 
Voi. I. Q-_ -_ - _ "qetemng 
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vo. VIII. defetring till now, what ſhou'd have been firſt of all ac- 
jur us knowledged due to you. which is my thanks for all your fa- 
Cxsar. vours when in town, particularly for introducing me to the 
I knowledge of thoſe worthy and ingenious Gentlemen that 

made up our laſt night's converſation. I am, Sir, with all 
eſteem your molt obliged friend and humble ſervant. 
W. Warburton. 

Newarke Jan. 2. 1926. 

[ The ſuperſcription is thus] 

For 

Mr. M. Concanen at 

Mr. Woodwards at the | N 

half moon in ffleetſtreet. 

London. 

- The foregoing Letter was found about the year 1750, by 
Dr. Gawin Knight, firſt librarian to the Britiſh Muſeum, in 
fitting up a houſe which he had taken in Crane-court Fleet- 
ſtreet. The houſe had, for a long time before, been let in 
lodgings, and in all probability, Concanen had lodged there, 
The original letter has been many years in my poſſeſſion, 
and is here molt exactly copied, with its ſeveral little pecu- 
liarities in grammar, ſpelling, and punctuation. April 30. 
1766, 

"The above is copied from an indorſement of Dr. Mark 
Akinſide, as is the preceding letter from a copy given by 
him to Eſq.—I have carefully retained 
all the peculiarities above mentioned. MALONE. 

39. doth bear Ceſar hard,] The ſecond folio reads 
hatred, MALONE. 

67. Note .] Inſtead ef: —Shakſpeare perhaps in his 
thoughts had read Shakſpeare had, perbaps, in his 
thoughts— MaALONE. 

77. Here is himſelf, marr'd, as you ſee, with traitors. ] To 
mar ſeems to have anciently Ggnified to lacerate. So, in So- 
man and Per ſeda, a tragedy, 1599, Bafiliſco — the 
end of his dagger, ſays: 
„ This point will mar her ſkin.” MALovE. 
85. - and our beſt means ftretch'd out] The oldeft copy 
| reads : 


Our beſt friends made, our means ſtretch'd ; 


The preſent reading was given in the ſecond folio. 
MaALoNE. 


89. Add to my note. J Again, in our author's Coriolanus : 
% —— why 
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&« —— why ſtay we to be baited Vo. VIII. 

«© With one that wants her wits?” MALONE. ne 
93. V that thou be'ſt a Roman,] To follow Johnſon's CESAR. 
note. — This ſeems only a form of adjuration like that of Bru- 6 


tus, p. 97. 
„ Now, as you are a Roman, tell me true.” 


| | . E. 
103. With fearful brauery,] That is, with a gallant 
ſhew of courage, carrying with it terror and diſmay, Fearful is 
uſed here, as in many other places, in an active ſenſe pro- 
ducing fear — intimidating. M ALONE. 
Ibid. The poſture of your blows are yet untnoton; ] It ſhould 
 be—zs yet unknown. Yet the error is ſuch, that it probably 
was Shakſpeare's. MALONE. | 
106. To follow Steevens's note.] Shakſpeare perhaps 
wrote foremer z and I do not ſee why the word (ſo ſpelt, to 
diſtinguiſh it from former, antecedent in point of time) 
ſhould not be admitted into the text. MALONE. 
107. To follow Steevens's note. ] I ſee no contradiction in 
the ſentiments of Brutus. He would not determine to kill 
himſelf merely for the loſs of one battle; but as he expreſſes 
himſelf, (page 131.) would try his fortune in a ſecond fight. 
Yet he would not ſubmit to be a captive. E. | 


th. m 


_—_— — 
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ANTONY AND CLEOPATR A: 


125. Take in that kingdom——] 1. e. ſubdue that king- Ayr, avs 
dom. So, in Corzwlanus : CxROPATr. 
« This no more diſhonours you at all 
“ Than to tate in a town with gentle words.” 
MAL ONE. 
126. Let's not confound the time 1 1. e. let us not con- 
ſume the time. So again, in this play: | 
«© but to confound ſuch time 
« That drums him from his ſport.” 
Again, in Coriolanus : | | 
« How could'ſt thou in a mile confound an hour, 
“ And bring thy news ſo late ? MALONE. 
127. Whom every thing becomes ;—to chide, to laugh, t6 
y0cehþ———] So, in our author's 150th Sonnet : | 


„ 6 Whence 
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Vo. VIII. c Whence haſt thou this Becoming of things ill, 
ANT.AND „That in the very refuſe of thy deeds 
CLeorar, „ There is ſuch ſtrength and warrantiſe of ſkill, 

That in my mind thy worſt all beft exceeds ?” 
:p; : MaLORE. 

129. To follow Johnſon's note.) The following paſ- 
ſage in an ancient ſatirical poem, entitled Notes from Black- 
fryars, 1617, confirms Dr. Johnſon's obſervation : 

„ He'll not approach a taverne, no nor drink ye, 

„ To fave his life, hot water; wherefore think ye? 

«« For heating's liver; which ſome may ſuppoſe 

„„ Scalding hot, by the bubbles on his noſe.” MALONME. 

130. Note 5. ] In the inſtance given by Dr. Johnſon—“ J 
ſhould ſhame you and tell all,” I occurs in the former part 
of the ſentence, and therefore may be well omitted after- 
wards; but here no perſonal pronoun has been introduced, 
Dr. Warburton's emendation, therefore, which is ſo near 
the old copy, deſerves, in my opinion, to be received. 

e MALONꝑE. 

134. Ihen our quick winds lie fil; ] I ſuſpect that quick 
Winds is, Or is a corruption of, ſome provincial word figni- 
fying either arable lands, or the inſtruments of huſbandry uſed 
in tilling them. £Earing ſignifies p/owting both here and in 
page 149. So, in Geneſis, c. 45. Yet there are five years, 

in the which there ſhall neither be earing nor harveſt.” 


2 


E. 
This conjecture is well founded. The ridges left in lands 
turned up by the plough, that they may ſweeten during their 
fallow ſtate, are ſtill called wind- rows. Quicł winds, J ſup- 
pole to be the fame as teeming fallows ; for ſuch fallows are al- 
ways fruitful in weeds. | 
Wind-rows likewiſe ſignify heaps of manure, conſiſting of 
dung or lime mixed up with virgin earth, and diſtributed in 
long rows under hedges. If theſe wind-rows are ſuffered to 
lie ſtill, in two ſenſes, the farmer muſt fare the worſe for his 
want of activity. Firſt, if this compoſt be not frequently 
turned over, it will bring forth weeds ſpontaneouſly ; ſecond- 
ly, if it be ſuffered to continue where it is made, the fields 
receive no benefit from it, being fit only in their turn to 
produce a crop of uſeleſs and noxious herbage. STEEVENS. 
135. Me cannot call her winds and waters, ſighs and tears; | 
I believe Shakſpeare wrote: LED er 
We cannot call her ſighs and tears, winds and waters. 
bn, | MALONE. 


137. Aud 


OBSERVATIONS 229 
137. And get her love to part=—] I ſuſpect the author vo. vim. 


wrote: ; . | 5 Ax r. AN 
And get her leave to part. MAL ONE. e on 
146. Add to my note .] A kindred thought occurs in 
K. Henry V. 


Though the truth of it ſtands off as groſs 
& As black from white, my eye will ſcarcely ſee it.” 


| |  MaLoNE. 
Again, in K. Henry IV. P. I. | 
And like bright metal on a ſullen ground, 
„My reformation, glittering o'er my fault, 
«© Shall ſhew more goodly and attract more eyes 
& Than that which hath no foil to ſet it off.“ | 
In the former part of this note, for the ſame thought —read 
@ ſimilar thought. MAaLoNE. 
1348. The diſcontents repair] That is, the malecontents.. 
So, in K. Henry IV. P. J. 
«6 that may pleaſe the eye 
« Of fickle changelings and poor diſcontents.“ 
See the note there. MALONE. | 
160. Add to my note 9.] The preſent reading is, how- 
ever, aſcertained to be the true one, by a paſſage in the next 
ſcene, in which Cæſar ſays to Antony 
6. your wife and brother | 
| & Made wars upon me.” Marone, 
163. Note ?.] For before——read—again in this ſcene. 
| 55 MALONE. 
164. Add to my note.] Dr. Warburton's explanation 1s 
confirmed by a paſſage in Hamlet, in which we meet a ſimi- 


lar phraſeology : ; So like the king 
3 Þ in 


“That was and is the gueſtion of theſe wars.” 
| 1 | MaLoNnE. 
167. your conſiderate ſtone.] The metre of this line is 
deficient. It will be perfect, and the ſenſe rather clearer, if 
we read (without altering a letter): 
5 your conſiderateſt one..“ 
doubt indeed whether this adjective is ever uſed in the ſu- | 
perlative degree; but in the mouth of Enobarbus it might be | 
pardoned, E. | 
172. And what they undid, did.) To follow Johnſon's 
note. The reading of the old copy is, I believe, right. 
The wind of the fans ſeemed to give a new colour to Cleo- 
patra's cheeks, which they were employed to cool; and 
i what 
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KD PrLEMANT AD 
what they undid, i. e. that warmth which they were intend. 


An r. an ed to diminiſh or allay, they did, i. e. they in fact produced. 


_ CLEOPAT. 


1 8 8 


176. Co night, dear lady. 
Oct. Good night, Sir.] Theſe laſt words, in the only au- 
thentick copy of this play, are given to Antony. I fee no 


need of change. He addrefles himſelf to Cæſar, who i im- 
mediately replies, Good night 


MALONE. 

180. To follow Steevens's note?“ .] Moody is applied ag 
an epithet to melancholy, in the Comedy of Errors : 

„ Sweet recreation barr'd what doth enſue 
«© But moody and dull melancholy £® 

Ibid. After note *.] The firſt copy reads: 
tawny fine fiſhes. M ALONE. 
182. is my note. ] For You ſhall come — © You 


ſbould come MALONE. 


author wrote: 


183. Pour out the pack of matter to mine 3 1 believe the 


Pour out thy pack Magn: 

195. J have heard the Ptolenues pyramiſes are very goody 
things 5 Pyramis for pyramid was in common uſe in our au- 
So, in Biſhop Corbet's Poems, 1658 : 

Nor need the chancellor boaſt, whoſe pyramis 
„ Above the hoſt and altar reared is.“ 
From this word Shakſpeare formed the Engliſh plural, pyra- 
miſes, which perhaps he preferred, as better ſuited to the pro- 
nunciation of a man nearly intoxicated. in ocher places he 
has introduced the Latin plural pyramides, which was con- 
ſtantly uſed by cur ancient writers. So, in this play: 
My country's high ppramides —- ? 
Again, in vir Aſton Cockain's Poem, 1658 : 
»VNeither adviſe | thee o pals the leas 
4 Jo take a view of the pyramives.” 
Again, in Braithwaite's Survey of Hiſtories, 1614: 
art now for building a ſecond pyramides in the air.“ 
8 25 LON E. 
426: Add to my note] Again, in Troulus and Creſſi da: 
What the declin'd is, 
„He ſhall as ſoon read in the eyes of others 
As feel in his own fall.“ 
Again, in Daniel's Cleopatra, 1593 : 
| Before ſhe had declining fortune prov'd. 8 Ma LO NE. 

238. M ben be hath mus d of taking kingdoms in, i. e. 

of conquering ms. 8 — : 1 
| | 6 He 


6% Thou 


He olg t fo © ry the Tonian Sea, 
% And tale in Toryne.“ 'Matont, 

2243. Land ny ſword will tarn my chronicle ; 1 The a copy 
reads—our chtonicle; Which is right. I an my fword wilt 
4% ſuch 6s as ſhall deſerot to be vetarded. © The poet was pro- 

bably thinking of the ſwords belonging to the heroes of an- 

cient romances, which ate chronicled, and dignified with 
names. Maroxx. Dug 
251. habe on their riueted tim] $6; in L. Hen. IV. 

4% The armourers accompliſhing the knights, 

« With bufy hammers clofing 7ivers u MaALovwe. 

2053. 'Triple-turn'd whore] To follow Tol e's note, — That 

Dr. Johnſon is miſtaken in his explanation of this epithet, 
appears clearly from a former pal: 2 in this play; 

6. ] found you as a morſel c 


231 
Vo. vin. 
AN T. AN 
CLEO ar. 


6 Dead Cæſar's trencher; 77 eu wert 4 fragment | 


„Of Eneius Pompeys.“ "Marone, 

268. They are black Veſper's £ eants.] The beauty both of 
the expreſſion and the Hats ſs ol. unlefs ve Tecolle& 
the frequency and the nature of theſe ss in Shakſpeare's 
age. T. Warten. 

269. To follow Steeuend's note.) I believe the trump 
card is in France univerfally called Patout. Men. | 

273.— - But I will bs © 

7 bridegroom in my death, and run into't 

As to a lover's bed.] dene defcribing the execution 
of Sir Charles Davers, one of the earl of Effex's aſſociates, 
ſays, that * having put off kis gown and douhlęt in a moſt 
cheerful manner, rather like a bridegroom than a priſoner ap- 


pointed for death, he prayed very Sean. Our author 


might have remembered the p Pt MaLowe. 
Ibid. The guard 7 how !- believe the EIS. Meh . 
The guard hal 0 Aal me 


So, afterwards: | 
„What 5 / the BA EE pu” ONT 


292. Do not abuſe our maſter's bounty The tolio 
reads: 


— maſter's bounty. Mat ovr. 
295.— is voice was properties 
| As all the tuned ſpheres, and that to friends; 
But when he meant ta quail, and e the. 7. 
He waz as ratling 1 Sa, i in out author! 8 Lox 
ver's Complaint, 16094 8 
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what they undid, i. e. that warmth which they were intend. 


ed to diminiſh or allay, they did, i. e. mey't in fact produced, 
MaLone, 


176. e night, dear lady. 

Ot. Good night, Sir.] Theſe laſt words, in the only au- 
thentick copy of this play. are given to Antony. I ſee no 
need of change. He addrefles himſelf to Cæſar, who im- 
mediately replies, Good night MALONE. 

180. To follow Steevens's note ?. ] Moody i is applied as 
an epithet to melancholy, in the Comedy of Errors : 

“ Sweet recreation barr'd what doth enſue 
Rut moody and dull nelancholy!?“ 

Ibid. After note .] The firſt copy reads: 
tawny fine fiſhes, MaLON E. 

182. In my note. ] For * You hall come 3 0 You 


| ſhould come—— MALONE. 


183. Pour out the pack of matter to mine ear, ] I believe the 
author wrote: 

Pour out thy pack Matonn. 

195. 1 have heard the Prolennes pyramiſes are very god) 
things ;] Pyramis for pyramid was in common uſe in our au- 
thor's time. So, in Biſhop Corbet's Poems, 1658 : 

Nor need the chancellor boaſt, whoſe pyramis 

„ Above the hoſt and altar reared is.“ 
From this word Shakſpeare formed the Engliſh plural, fyra- 
miſes, which perhaps he preferred, as better ſuited to the pro- 
nunciation of a man nearly intoxicated in ocher places he 


bas introduced the Latin plural [yr amides, which was cons 


ſtantly uſed bv cur an 1ent writers. 90, in this Play: 
« My count: y's high pyramide, 6 
Again, in dir Aſton Cockain s Poem, 1558 
* Neither adviſe | thee o vaſe the teas 
6 J take a view of the py! amis. | | 
Gavin; in Braithwaite's Szrvey of Hiſtories, 1614: 6 Thou 
art now for building a ſecond pyramices in the air. | 
M-LoONE, 
235. Add to my 8 Again, in Troilus and Cr e/ſida; 
What the declin'd 18, 
„He ſhall as ſoon read in the eyes of others 
« As feel in his own fall.” 
Again, in Daniel's Cleopatra, 1593: 

„ HBefore ſhe had declining fortune prov'd. ” MALONE. 
238. When be hath musd of taking ting doms Ii. e. 
of conquering n, So before: 1 

$6 0 


OB SERV ATITONTS. 231 
He could fo quickly cut the Tonian Sea, Vo. VIII. 
And tale in Totyne.“ MaALONE. Au Abo 

243. 1 and my ſword will carn my chronicle ;] The old copy CI Ro Ar. 
reads ur chtonicle; which is right. I and my fword will 
& ſuch afts as ſhall deſerve to be recorded. The poet was pro- 
bably thinking of the ſwords Wer to the heroes of an- 
cient romances, which are chronicled, and dignified with 


names. MALONE. 
251. ——have on their riveted trim, ] Se, in K. Hen. IV. 
% The armourers accompliſhing the knights, 
«© With bufy hammers cloſing 7:vets up.“ MALOxNE. 

262. Triple-turn'd whore ] To follow Tollet's note. — That 
Dr. Johnſon is miſtaken in his explanation of this epithet, 
appears clearly from a former paſſage in this play; 

I found you as a morſel cold upon 
«© Dead Cæſar's trencher ; nay thou wert a fragment 
« Of Cneius Pompey's.* MarLoNnE. 

268. They are black Veſper's pageants.] The beauty both of 
the expreſſion and the alluſion is loſt, unleſs we recolle& 
the frequency and the nature of theſe ſhows in Shakſpeare's 
age. T. Warton. TY | | 

269. To follow Steevens's note.) I believe the trump 
card is in France univerſally called Patout, MALONE, 

272, ————But Iwill be | 

A bridegroom in my death, and run into't 
As to a lover's bed.] Stowe, deſcribing the execution 
of Sir Charles Davers, one of the earl of Effex's aſſociates, 
ſays, that “ having put off his gown and doublet in a moſt 
cheerful manner, rather like a bridegroom than a priſoner ap- 
pointed for death, he prayed very devoutly.” Our author 
might have remembered the paſſage, Marone. 
Ibid. The guard] how! I believe the poet wrote: 
The guard ho! O diſpatch me! 
80, afterwards : ; | | 
„ What 5% / the emperor's guard“ MALONE. 
292, Do not abuſe our maſter's bounty — ] The folio 
reads: , | | 
n—y maſter's bounty——. Mar. ove. 
295. is voice was propertied 
As, all the tuned ſpheres, and that to friends; 
But when he meant to quail and ſhake the orb, 
| He was as ratling thunder.) So, in our author's Lo- 
ver's Complaint, 1609: = 
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Vo. VIII. Fis qualities were beauteous as his form, 
For maiden-tongu'd he was, and thereof free; 
© Yet, if men mov'd him, was he ſuch a ſtorm 
As oft *twixt May and April is to ſee, 
oy When winds breathe ſweet, unruly though they be.” 
; F MALoXE., 
307. To follow Steevens's note 2 Again, in The Tragi- 
call Hyſtory of Romens and Juliet, 1 562: 
For tickle Fortune doth, in changing, but her kind.” 
MAaLoNE. 


9 


312 2. She hath purſued concluſions infinite 
Off eaſy ways to die.] i. e. numberleſs n 
So, in Cymbeline : 
15 Is it not meet 
© That I did amplify my judgment i in 
„ Other concluſions f? 
Again, in The pane Gyp/ey, by Middleton and Rowley, | 


1655: 


4 


and to try that 8 
« To ſee if thou beeſt Alchumy or no, 
*© They'll throw down gold in muſſes.“ 
Again, in Davies's Scourge of Folly (no date) : 
„For wit me taught, I thought for proof of folly, 
* iy concluſions on this dpyng als.” MALoNE. 


ö 


TIMONOF 322. 2 the dumbneſs ef the gefture 
ATHENS. One might interpret. } The alluſion is to the puppet- 


ſhows, or motions, as they were termed in our author's 
time. The perſon who ſpoke for the puppets was called an 


interpreter. See a note on Hamlet, Act III. . 
| MALoNE. 


_ Ibid. —— —artificial firife 
Lives in ok touches, livelier than li . In my note, 


inſtead of — Strife is either the conteſt or act with nature, read. — 
Strife is either the conteſi of art with nature — . JOHNSON. 
This mifprint was in Dr. Johnſon's firſt edition, and has 
paſſed through all the ſubſequent impreſſions. 
That artificial flrife means, as Dr. Johnſon has explained 


jt, the conteſt of art with nature, and not contra of fe ms 
Of 


OS EZ RV AT FO nm 


or of poſition of colours — may appear from our author's Venus Vo. VIII. 


and Adonis, where the fame thought is more clearly ex- 
refled :: © © | e | 
mw” Look when a painter would ſurpaſs the life 
4 In limning out a well-proportion'd ſteed, 
« His art with nature's workmanſhip at flrife, 
&« As if the dead the living ſhould exceed 
& So did this horſe excell &c.” MarLoNnE. 

220. — when he muſt need me.] J ſuſpect the author wrote: 
| —— when he mo? needs me. MALONE. 

333. That I had no angry toit] To follow Steevens's 
firſt note. — Perhaps the compoſitor has tranſpoſed the words, 
and they ſhould be read thus : 

Angry that I had no wit, — to be a lord. 


Or, | 
Angry to be a lord, — that I had no wit. —— . 
337. But yonder man is ever angry. ] The old copy reads; 

But yond man is very angry. 
Ever was introduced by Mr. Rowe. MaLoNnE. 

366. To follow Theobald's note.] By cold-moving nods, T 
do not underſtand with Mr. Theobald, chilling, or cold-pro- 
ducing nods—but a flight motion of the head, without any 
warmth or cordiality. 

Cold-moving is the ſame as coldly- moving. So—þperpetual- 
ſeber gods, for—perpetually ſober ; lazy-pacing clouds——loving- 
jealous — -flattering- ſweet, &c.—ouch diſtant and uncourteous 

falutations are properly termed co/d-moving, as proceeding 
from a cold and unfriendly diſpoſition. MALONE. 
367. Bid him ſuppoſe ſome good neceſſity 
= Touches his friend,] Good, as it may afford Venti- 
dius an opportunity of exerciſing his bounty, and relieving 
his friend, in return for his former kindneſs :—or, ſome Ho- 
nei neceſſity, not the conſequence of a villainous and ignoble 
bounty. I rather think this latter is the meaning. 
MaAxOoNx. 
376. And now Ventidius is wealthy too, 
hom he redecm'd from priſon :] This circumſtance 
likewiſe occurs in the anonymous unpubliſhed comedy of 
Timon : | | 
OO yee ingrateful { have I freed yee 
From bonds in priſon, to requite me thus, 
« Totrample ore mee in my miſery ?” 
Ibid. His friends, like phyſicians 
Thrive, give him o'er.] To follow Steevens's note, 
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SUPPLEMENT AL. 


© His qualities were bGuteous as his form, 
e For maiden-tongu'd he was, and thereof free; 
Vet, if men mov'd him, was he ſuch a ſtorm 
As oft” 'twixt May and April is to ſee, 
yh When winds breathe . N though they be.” 
MALOXE, 
207, 'To- follow Steevens? 5 note 9 Again, i in The Tragi- 
call Hyſtory of Romeus and Juliet, i? 
For tickle Fortune deth, in £4 $6.46. fas her kind.” 
Nene. 
312 2. 07 hath purfutd concluſions infinite 99 29 
— by ways to die. Ji i. e. e experiments 
in Cymb in N 
A "T0 | 
% That I did amplify. my judgment i in 
Other concluſions ? 


Again, i in 1 The * Go. by Middleton __ 1 Rowley 


7655 


TIMON OF 
ATHENS. 


he? ba to try that n e 
« Toſee if 3 beeſt Alchumy or no, 5 
64 They'll throw down gold in muſes.” 
Again, 3 in Davies's Scourge of Folly (no date): 
For wit me taught, I thought for proof of folly, 
« Tg x ys pos on this "Spying aſs.” a E. 


1 * F # 


IN ON or ATHENS. 


444. E the umbueſe the geſdure 
_ Ont might interpret. ] The alluſion is to the puppet- 
ſhows, or © motions, as they were termed in our author's 


time. The perſon who ſpoke for the NEEDS was called an 


it; the n. of art with nature, and not 7he contraft f In ms. 


interpreter... See a note on Hamlet, Act III. "ala 
frog ALONE. 


Ss. 


Ibid. 7 — 5 


Stri 7 is either the K of art with naturi——, b. . 
his miſptint was in Dr. Jobnſon's firſt edition, and has 


paſſed through all the ſubſequent impreſſions. 
That artificial rife means, as Dr. Johnſon has explained 


0 
A 


OBSERVATIONS. 


or h poſition of colours — may appear from our author's Venus Vo. VIII, 


and Adonis, where the ſame thought is more clearly ex- 
reſſed: . % TO os | | 
i” Look when a painter would ſurpaſs the life 
& Jn limning out a well-proportion'd ſteed, 
« His art with nature's workmanſhip at firife,. 
« As if the dead the living ſhould exceed; 
ce So did this horſe excell &c.“ Marone. 

326. —when he muſt need me.] I ſuſpect the author wrote: 

 —— when he moſt needs me. MAL ONE. 

333. That I had no angry wit——] To follow Steevens's 
firlt note.— Perhaps the compoſitor has tranſpoſed the words, 
and they ſhould be read thus: 85 5 
Angry that I had no wit, — to be a lord. ; 


Or, * 
Angry to be a lord, — that I had no wit. . 


337. But yonder man is ever angry. ] The old copy reads; 
But yond man is very angry. i 
Ever was introduced by Mr. Rowe. MAL ORNRE. 

366. To follow Theobald's note.] By coll moving nods, I 
do not underſtand with Mr. Theobald, chilling, or cold pro- 
ducing nods — but a light motion of the head, without any 
warmth or cordiality. . 

Cold- moving is the ſame as coldly- moving. So—perpetual- 
ſcher gods, for — perpetually ſober; lazy-pacing cloud. loving- 
Jjcalous— flattering. ſibeet, & c. Such diſtant and uncourteous 

ſalutations are properly termed cold- moving, as proceeding 
from a cold and unfriendly diſpoſition. MALONE. 

367. Bid him ſuppoſe ſome good neceſſity 

Touches his friend,] Good, as it may afford Venti- 
dius an opportunity of exerciſing his bounty, and relieving 
his friend, in return for his former kindneſs :—or, ſome Ho- 
ne/t neceſſity, not the conſequence of a villainous and ignoble 
bounty, I rather think this latter is the meaning. 
N MAL ONE. 

376, And now Ventidius is wealthy too, 

| Whom be redeem'd from priſon :] This circumſtance 
Ts occurs in the anonymous unpubliſhed comedy of 

mon : | | 

OO yee ingrateful { have I freed yee 
* From bonds in priſon, to requite me thus, 
Jo trample ore mee in my miſery ?” 

Ibid. His friends, like phyſicians 

Thrive, give him o er.] To follow Steevens's note, 
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| BYPPLEMENTAL 


Vo. VIII. p. 377-—— The paſſage quoted by Mr. Steevens from 
Timon or The Dutcheſs of Malfy, is a ſtrong confirmation of the old 
ATHENs, reading; for Webſter appears both in that and in another 
piece of his (The Mpite Devil) to have frequently imitated 
Shakſpeare. Thus, in The Dutcheſs of Malfy, we meet: 
oy Uſe me well, you were beſt ; 
What IJ have done, I have done; I'll confeſs nothing,” 
Apparently from Othello: 5 
« Demand me nothing; what you know, you know; 
From this time forth I never will ſpeak word.” 
Again, the Cardinal, ſpeaking to his miſtreſs Julia, who 
80 importuned him to diſcloſe the cauſe of his melancholy, 
ays: | 


© —————Satisfy thy longing ; 
The only way to make thee keep thy counſel 
4 Is, not to tell thee.” | 


So, in K. Henry IV, P. I.: 


(e 


0 for ſecrecy 
% No lady cloſer; for J well believe 5 | 
„ Thou wilt not utter what thou doſt not know,” 
Again, in The White Devil : | | | 
„ Terrify babes, my lord, with painted devils, 
So, in Macbeth: | | 
4 & ”Tis the eye of childho0d 
“ That fears a painted devil.“ 
Again, in The White Devil - = 
Ee 60 the ſecret of my prince, 
| & Which I will wear i' th' inſide of my heart.” 
Copied, I think, from theſe lines of Hamlet: 
e ire me the man | 
& That is not paſſion's ſlave, and I will wear him 
& In my heart's core, ay, in my heart of heart.” 
The White Devil was not printed till 1612.— Hamlet had 
appeared in 1604. See alſo another imitation quoted in a 
note on Cymbeline, Vol. IX. p. 289; and the laſt ſcene 
of the ſourth act of The Dutcheſs of Malfy, which ſeems to 
have been copied from our author's King John, Act IV. 
ic. it. | 
The Dutcheſs of Malfy was printed in 1623, ſo that proba- 
bly the lines above cited from thence by Mr. Steevens, were 
copied from Timon before it was in print; for it firſt appeared 
in the folio, which was not publiſhed till December 1623. 
See the entry on the Stationers' books, Nov. 18. 1023.—— 


Hence we may conclude, that zhrive was not an error of * 
1 | Preis, 
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preſs, but the author's original word, which Webſter imi- Vo. VIII. 
tated, not from the printed book, but from the repreſenta- Tryon os 
tion of the play, or the Mf. copy. - ATHENS. - 
It is obſervable, that in this piece of Webſter's, the 
dutcheſs, who, like Deſdemona, is ſtrangled, revives after 
long ſeeming dead, ſpeaks a few words, and then dies, 
| ES MaroNne. 

78. The devil knew not what he did, when'he made man 
politick ; &c.] To follow Tollet's note. [ ſuſpe& no 
corruption of the text. The meaning, I think, is this: 
The devil did not know what he was about, [or, how 
much his reputation for wickedneſs would be diminiſhed} 
when he made man crafty : he thwarted himſelf (by thus 
raiſing up rivals to contend with him in iniquity, and at 
length to ſurpaſs him ;] and I cannot but think that at laſt the 
enormities of mankind will riſe to ſuch a height, as to make 
even Satan himſelf, in compariſon, appear (what he would 
leaſt of all wiſh to be) ſpotleſs and innocent, 

Clear is in many other places uſed by our author and the 

contemporary writers, for innocent. So, in The Tempeſt : 

“ Nothing but heart's ſorrow 

« And a clear life enſuing.” 


Again, in Macbeth: | 
| | « —- This Duncan 


«© Hath borne his faculties ſo meek, hath been 
e So clear in his great office . 
Again, in the ſame play: 
„ —— always thought 
«© That I require a clearneſs.” 
Again, in Maſſinger's Renegade : 
1 and win as many 
Ry the clearneſs of my actions 
Again, in The Two Noble Kinſmen, by Shakſpeare and Flets 
cher, 1634: 
| © —— For the ſake 
& Of clear virginity, be advocate 
« For us and our diſtrefſes.” 
Again, in Marlowe's Luſt's Dominion, 165 7: 
„ know myſelf am clear 
& As is the new. born infant.“ 
Again, in an unpubliſhed tragi- comedy, called The Mitch, 
by Thomas Middleton: 
l am guilty in a xaſh intent, 
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Vo. VII: te But cleare in act, and ſhe moſt cleare i in both; 
8 Not ſanctity more ſpotleſs.” 
ArkEks. Again, in The Proceedings at the Arraignment of the E 1 of 
Eſſer and Southampton, 1601: And for the open action in 
the city, he Southampton] concurred with Eſſex, with pro- 
teſtution of the clearneſs of his mind, for any hurt to the 
queen's perſon.” Again, in our author's Pericles : \ 
« Perſever in that clear way thou goeſt, and 
„„ The gods ſtrengthen thee !? MALONE. 

391. Til cheer up | 
My diſcontented troops, and lay for hearts. 7 A kindred 
_ Expreſſion occurs in Marlowe's Luſt's Dominion, 1657: 

« He takes up Spaniſh hearts on truſt, to pay them 
«© When he ſhall finger Caſtile's crown.“ MaLoxe. 
392. 7is honour with mgſt lands to be at od. Perhaps 

the poet wrote: 
with moſt lord. 
The ſcnators throughout this play are called lords. 

MaLonE. 


405.— — This is it, 
That makes the wappen'd widow wed again. ] The fol- 
lowing paſſage in The Two Noble Kinſmen induces me to think 
that wappen'd means ſale : 
4 We come towards the gods 
© Young and unwapper'd, not halting under crimes 
Many and ſtale,” 
I ſuppoſe we ſhould here read unwappen'd, or perhaps in the 
text we ought to read. the wapper'd widow. MaALonE. 
409. br ing down roſe-cheek'd youth J This expreſſive 
epithet our author might have found in Marlowe's Hero and 
Leander: 
& No ſercheetd Adonis kept a i feaſt.” M ALONE. 
417. Yes, thou ſpokſt well of me.] Shakſpeare, in this as in 
many other places, appears to allude to the ſacred writings; 
$5 Woe unto him of whom all men ſpeak well!” 
 MaLoNE, 


419. This 1s in thee a nature but affected; 
A poor unmanly melancholy, ſprung 
From change of fortune.] The firſt and frond. folio 
read infected, and change of future. Rowe made the altera- 
tion. MALONE. | | 
42². Thou art a ſlauve, whom Fortune's tender arm 
With Ts never claſp'd ;] In a collection of dee 
| entitled 
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entitled Chloris, or the Complaint of the paſſionate deſpiſed Shep- Vo. VIIͤI. 
heard, by William Smith, 1596, nearly the ſame image is T;yox op 


found: | 

«© Doth any live that ever had ſuch hap 

„ That all their actions are of none effect? 
* Whom Fortune never dandled in her lap, 

« But as an abject ſtill doth me reject.” Marone, 
432. —/imce you profeſs to det] The old copy has: 
{ſince you proteſt to do't MaL ONE. 

429. Is not thy kinaneſs, ſubtle, covetous, | 
F not à uſuring kindneſs ?] To follow Tyrwhitt's 
note. do not ſee any need of change. Timon aſks — Has 
not thy kindneſs ſome covert deſign ? Is it not propoſed with a view 
to gain ſome equivalent in return, or rather to gain a great deal 
more than thou offereſt ? Is it not at leaſt the offspring of avarice, 
if not of ſomething worſe, of uſury? In this there appears to 
me no difficulty. MALONE. 
441- Add to my note.] Again, in King Lear : 
| ” In my true heart 
« I find ſhe names my very deed of love.” | 
| | | MaLone. 
458. On: faults forgiven, ] J have no doubt that, Mr. Tyr- 
whitt's conjecture is right, and deſerves a place in the text. 
On and one were anciently ſounded alike, and in the plays of 
Fletcher and Maſſinger are perpetually confounded. Hence 
the tranſcriber's ear might have been eaſily deceived. 
. M ALONE. 
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„ 
TROTEUS AND CRESSIDA 


Vol. 1x. Page 4. After note *.] To be © Felfiled with grace and 
benediCtion,” is {till the language of our liturgy. =——z, 
10, -u tarry the grinding. ] Folio: 
muſt needes tarry & c. MALONE. 
Ibid. Ihen ſhe comes !—when is ſhe thence ?] Folio: 
Then ſhe comes when ſhe is thence. Maloxx. 


TRO. AND 
CREsSIDA. 


| BK as when the ſun doth light a ſtorm ] The firſt 
and ſecond folio read a ſcorne. MALONE. 8 
Ibid. Pour'ſi in the open ulcer of my heart 


Her eyes, her hair, her cheek, her gait; her voice, 
Handleft in thy diſcourſe: e hand ! 
In whoſe compariſon &c ] There is no reaſon why 
Troilus ſhould dwell on Pandarus's handling in his diſcourſe 
the voice of his miſtreſs, more than her eyes, her hair, &c. 
as he is made to do by this punctuation, to ſay nothing of 
the harſhneſs of the phraſe 10 handle a voice. 
] The pallage, in my enen, ought to be _ | 
thus: 
Thou anfires! ſt, ſhe 1s fair; : 
Pour'ſt in the open ulcer of my heart 
Her eyes, her hair, her cheek, her gait, her voice; 
Handleſt, in thy diſcourſe, o that her hand, 
In whoſe compariſon all whites are ink &c. 

Flandleft is here uſed metaphorically, with an alluſion at 
the ſame time to its literal meaning ; and the jingle between 
hand and handleft is perfectly in our author's manner. 

The circumſtance itſelf ſeems to have ſtrongly impreſſed 
Itſelf on his mind. Antony cannot endure that the hand of 

Cleopatra ſhould be touched : 
80 To let a fellow that will take rewards 
&« And ſay, God quit you, be familiar with 
„ My play-fellow, your Hand- this kingly ſeal 
& And plighter of high hearts.“ MALONE. 

20. After note 5.] Hliſtus, in the Gothic language 

—— a thief, See Archeoleg. Vol. V. p. 311. 
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31. — - uhich were ſuch, 

As Agamemnon and the hand of Greece 

Should hold up high in braſs ; and ſuch again 

As venerable Neſtor, hatch'd in ſilver, | 

Should with a bond of air ] After Steevens's note. = 
In the following verſes in our author's Rape of Lucrece, 
nearly the ſame picture is given. The fifth line of the firſt 
ſtanza ſtrongly confirms Mr. Tyrwhitt's conjecture, who 
wiſhes to read——hatched in ſilver z or rather ſupports Mr. 
Steevens's Interpretation of the word in the text, which he 
has ſhewn might bear the fame meaning. With reſpect to 
the breath or ſpeech of Neſtor, here called a bond of air, 
which Mr. Steevens has well explained, it is fo truly Shak- 
ſpearian, that I have not the ſmalleſt doubt of the genuineneſs 
of the expreſhon. The ſtanzas above alluded to are theſe : 

- 6 There pleading you might ſee grave Ne/tor ſtand, 

« As 'twere encouraging the Greeks to fight, 

„Making ſuch ſober action with his hand, 

« That it beguil'd attention, charm'd the ſight; 

ce In ſpeech, it ſeem'd his beard all ſiluer white 

6 Wagg'd up and down, and from his lips did fly 

Thin winding breath, which purl'd up to the ſky. 

« About him was a preſs of gaping faces, 

“ Which ſeem'd to ſwallow up his ſound advice, 

6e All jointly liſt'ning but with ſeveral graces, 

As if ſome mermaid did their ears entice, 

„„ Some high, ſome low; the painter was ſo nice: 

% The ſcalps of many almoſt hid behind 

“ To jump up higher ſeem'd, to mock the mind.” 
What is here called ſpeech that beguiled attention, is in the 
text @ bond of air. Shakſpeare frequently calls words wind. 
So, in one of his poems: 
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=- Sorrow ebbs, being blown with wind of words.“ f 


| M ALONE. 
in a purpoſe. 
MALoNk. 

36. *Twixt his firetch'd footing and the ſcaffoldage.] The 
galleries of the theatre, in the time of our author, were ſome- 
times termed the ſcaffolds, See T he Account of the ancient Thea- 
res, ante, M ALONE. 

30. Such to-be-pitied and o' er- reſted ſeeming—] We ſhould 
read, I think, — o'er-wreſfed. Wreſted beyond the truth 
overcharged. The word hitherto given has no meaning. 

| ' MaLoNE, 


39. 4 


35. ——»Vith à purpoſe, Folio 
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Vol. IX. 309. 1 aſe that 1 might waken reverence, The folio has: 
TRO.- AND ; I aſk &. 

CxESssIDA. Which is, I believe, right. Agamemnon ſays with ſurprize, 
Do you aſk how Agamemnon may x known?“ 

Eneas replies 

„, I aſk (that I might waken reverence) 

© Which is that god in office &c.” MaLone, 
| Ibid. In my note, for—* So the folio. The quarto has en 
AW read So the quarts, The folio has—— JoHNso0N. 
BF 4860. In other arms than hers Arm is here uſed equivo- 

2 for the arms of the body, and the armour of a ſoldier. 

MaLone, 
| 47. But if there be not in our Grecian hoſt] The firſt and 
ſecond folio read —— Grecian mould. MALONE. 

42. That hath to its maturity blown up——] Folio: 


this maturity. MALONE. 
-] Folio—h:s honour, 


MALONE, 


N 43. bring thoſe honours off— 
i 44. The luſtre of the better ſhall exceed, 
| | By ſhewing the worſt firſt. ] The folio reads: 
The luſtre of the better, yer to ſhew, | 
Shall ſhew the better. 
The alteration was probably the author's. MaLone. 
| 47. Tofollow Steevens's note.—In the preface to JamesIſt's 
Bible, the tranſlators ſpeak of feared (i. e. vinewed or 
mouldy) traditions. E. 
51. Add to my note] Perhaps Achilles's brooch may mean, 
the perſon whom Achilles holds ſo dear; ſo highly eſti mates. 


So, in Hamlet : 


He is the broach indeed, 

5 pp gem of all the nation.” MaLowe. 

—mid-age and wrinkled elders.] The folio has: 

wrinkled old. 

Perhaps the poet wrote: 

wrinkled eld, MALONE 

Ibid, Add 1e my clamours ] Folio——clamour. 
| MALONE. 

-. Od. Slew there's Achilles, —a rare engineer. The folio 
Has enginer, —which ſeems to have been the word former- 
ly uſed. So, truncheoner, pioner, mutiner, &e MALONE. 

Ibid, without drawing the maſſy iron, ] Folio irons. 
M ALONE. 
4 T'll lay my life, with my diſpoſer Creſſida. ] The words: 

TI lay my life—are not in ns folio. MALONE., 

78. Soy 


56. 
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78. So, fo; rub on, and kiſs the miſtreſs. ] The alluſion is Vor. IX. 
to botoling. What we now call the jack, ſeems in Shak- TRo. avp 
ſpeare's time to have been termed the miſtreſs. A bowl that CRESSID. 
kiſſes the jack or mi/ireſs, is in the moſt advantageous fituas YT 
tion. Rub on is a term at the ſame game. So, in No Wit 

like a Woman's, a comedy, by Middleton, 1657 : 

| «©  ——So, a fair riddance; 

«© There's three rubs gone; I've a clear way to the 
miſtreſs.” _ 8 
Again, in Vittoria Corrombona, a tragedy, by Webſter, 1612: 1 

Fam.“ J hope you do not think | „ | 

Cam. That noblemen bow! booty; faith his cheek | 

| «© Hath a moſt excellent bias; it would fain jump 

with my m/treſs.” 
Again in Decker's Satiromaſlix, 1622 

Mini. Since he hath hit % miſtreſs ſo often in the fore- 
game, we'll even play out the rubbers. _ Belt oh 

Sir Vaugh. Play out your rubbers in God's name; by 
Jeſu ll never bow! in your alley.” MaLons. 

83. As true as feel ] It ſhould be remembered that 
mirrors, in the time of our author, were made of plates of 
poliſhed ſteel. So, in The Renegado, by Maſlinger : 

«© Take down the looking-glaſs ;z—here is a mirror 
«© Steel'd fo exactly &c.“ ey He 10 
Again, in The Downfal of Robert Earl of Huntington, by 
Heywood, 1601: © 7 5 


which faithfully repreſents every image that is preſented before it. 
: „ | __  MALoNE. 
84. — 25 iron to adamant——] So, in Greene's Tu Quo- 
gue, 15992 | | 
As true to thee as feel to adamant.” MALONE. 
90. Aſter Johnſon's note.] Dr. Johnſon's expoſition is 


ſtrongly ſupported by a ſubſequent line: 
P 12 udien | „That 


„ For thy fleel-glaſs wherein thou wont'ſt to looł, | 
Thy chryſtal eyes gaze in a chryſtal brooke.” 
One of Gaſcoigne's pieces is called the Steel-glaß; a title, | 4 
which, from the ſubject of the poem, he appears evidently to þ 
have uſed as ſynonymous to mirror. 4 
The ſame alluſion is found in an old piece entitled The | 
| Pleaſures of Poetry, no date, but printed in the time of queen ; 
Elizabeth : oe” | 
« Behold in her the lively glaſſe, : 
The pattern true as keel ——" þ 
As true as fleel therefore means——as true as the mirror, -- 
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| VoL. IX. & That no man is the lord of any thing, 
Is 8 1 Though in and of him there is much conſiſting) 
| Cxkss1b. Till he communicate his parts to others,” | 


80, Per ſins : 
% Scire tuum nihil eſt, ni6 te ſcire, hoc ſciat alter.” 


Maron, 
Now we ſhall fee to-morrow 
An aft that very chance doth throw upon him 
Tous renotun d.] I would read : 
Ajax renown. | 
The paſſage as it ſtands in the folio is 2 98 ſenſe. If re. 
z0wn'd be right, we ought to read: 

By an act &c. MaLoNnE. 

94. ——The cry went once on thee.] The folio has: 
aut on thee. MALONE. 

. After Johnſon's note. ] Qusſtion is frequently uſed in 
this Ense by Shakſpeare and his contemporaries. So, in The 
Two Noble Kinſmen, by Shakſpeare and Fletcher, 1634: 

LES Be pleas'd to ſhew 
ec In gen'rous terms your griefs, ſince that 
C Your gue/tion's with your equal.” MaLons, 
103. And — night will hide our Joys: J The folio. 


reads : 
hide our eyes. Ma LON E. 
Ibid. With wings more 3 than thought.] The 


ſecond folio reads: 
With wings more momentary, fowifter than thought, 
MALoRk. 
106. At the end of note ?.] The feerets of nature could 
hardly have been a corruption of the ſecrets of neighbour 
Pandar.” Perhaps the alteration was made by the author, 
and that he wrote : 
| Good, good, my lord ; the 22 of nature 
| Have not more gift in taciturnity. | 


So, in Macbeth: 
6 the /errete/? man of blood.” Mazoxe. 


P . Tf ever ſpe leaves Troilus. Time, lunes, and death—] 
The ſecond folio reads : 
Time and death. MALONE, 
110. Diſtaſted with the ſalt of broken tears.] Folio : 
. Diſtaſting 8 &c. MAaALoNE. 
II. —=T he Grecian youths 
Are tell compos d, with gifts of nature flowing, 
And ſwelling &er wy arts and WIE al The toljo _—— 


91. 


n 
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The Grecian youths are full of qualitie, 
Their loving, well compos'd with gifts of nature, 
Flowing and ſwelling o'er &c. 
I ſuppoſe the author wrote: 
They're lovihg | 
The quarto omits the middle line: 
The Grecian youths are full of quality, 
And ſwelling o'er with arts and exerciſe— MarLowe. 
133. To follow Steevens's note .] May we not rather 
ſuppoſe, that Shakſneare, who is ſo frequently licentious in 
his language, meant nothing more by this epithet than 
horned, the bull's horns being crooked or obiique? MALONE. 
143: That cauſe ſets up with and againſt itſelf I] The folio 
reads : x 


againſt thyſelf. MaLone. 
144. To follow Johnſon's note *.] So; in The Fatal 
Dorory, by Maſlinger, 1632: 
* Your fingers tie my heart-ſtrings with this touch, 
In true Anots, which nought but death ſhall looſe.” 
| | MAaLoNE. 
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175. You ſpeak him far.] or as it ſtands in the old copy CYUBE. 


farre. Surely we ought to read: 
You ſpeak him farr. ne 
which was formerly written Faire. MarLoNne. 

175. { do extend him, Sir, within himſelf.] To extend 
means here, as in many other places, to eſtimate, or appre- 
tiate, — However highly I ęſtimate him, my eſtimation is ſtill 
hort of his real value. So, in a ſubſequent ſcene of this play: 

« The approbations of thoſe that weep this lamentable di- 
vorce, under her colours, are wonderfully to extend him.” 
The term is, originally, legal. MaLone. 

193. After note ?.] Dr. Warburton's alteration makes per- 
fect ſenſe, but the word not is not likely to have crept into the 
text without foundation. Printers ſometimes omit, and ſome- 


times miſrepreſent an author's words, but I believe, ſcarcely 


ever inſert words without even the ſemblance of authority 
| =»: from 


LINE. 
— 


.. 


_ ſeen &c. is not ſufficiently oppoſed to the former. 
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Vol. IX. from the manuſcript before them; and therefore, in my ap- 
Cymse- prehenſion, no conjectural regulation of any paſſage ought 


to be admitted, that requires any word of the text to be ex- 
punged, without ſubſtituting another in its place. Omiſſions in 
the old copies of our author, are, I believe, more frequent than is 


commonly imagined. In the preſent inſtance, Iſuſpect he wrote: 


] could not but believe &. 
Thus the reaſoning is exact and conſequential. — If ſhe ex- 
ceeded other women that I have ſeen, in the ſame proportion that 
your diamond ſurpaſſes others that I have beheld, I could not but 
acknowledge that ſhe excelled many; but I have not ſeen the moſt 
valuable diamond, nor you the mof! beautiful woman ; and, there- 


fore, I cannot allow that ſhe excels all. 


As the paſſage now ſtands, even with Mr. Steevenè's ex- 
planation, the latter member of the ſentence—but I have not 


| Maron. 
201, ———— O that huſband ! . 
y ſupreme crown of grief! IThe completion of my 
diſtreſs. So, in K. Lear. | IS 
This would have ſeem'd a period 
LJo ſuch as love not ſorrow ; but another, 


To amplify too much, would make much more, 


% And top extremity.” MaALONE. 

Ibid, — but moſt miſerable, er 
Is the defire that's glorious: bleſſed be thoſe 
How mean ſocC er, that have their honeſt wills, 

l hich ſeaſon's comfort.] To follow Steevens's note, 
p. 202.—Imogen's ſentiment, is in my apprehenſion, ſimplx 
this: Had I been ſlolen away in my infancy, or (as ſhe ſays in 
another place) born a neat-herd's daughter, I had been happy. 
But injlead of that, Tam in a high, and, what is called, a glo- 


rious ation; and moſi miſerable is ſuch a ſituation! Wretched 


7s the wiſh of which the object is glory] Happier far are thiſe, 
how low ſocver their rank in life, who have it in their power t0 


 gratify their virtuous inclinations : a circumſtance that gives an | 
additional xeſt to comfort itſelf, and renders it ſomething more; 


or, (to borrow our author's words in another place) which 
keeps comfert always freſh and laſting. 5 yy 
A line in Timon may perhaps prove the beſt comment on 
the former part of this paſſage : 8 
% O the ſierce wretchedneſs that glory brings Y 
Of the verb 1 ſeaſon, as explained by Mr. Steevens, 10 
many inſtances occur, that there can, I think, be no or 
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af the propriety of his interpretation. So, in Daniel's Cieo- Vol. IX. 


patra, a tragedy, 1594 | 

4+ This that did e all my ſour of life 
Again, in our author's Romeo and Fuliet : 

«© How much ſalt water thrown away in haſte, 

« To ſeaſon love, that of it doth not taſte!” 
Again, in X. Richard III.. 

" This ſuit of yours, 

80 ſeaſon'd with your faithful love to me——” 

Again, in The Merchant of Venice: 

But being ſeaſon d with a gracious voice——” 
Again, in Twelfth Night: 


| All this to ſeaſon 
A brother's dead love, which ſhe would keep e 
And /afting in her remembrance.” MAL OSE. 
203. Upon the number'd beach?] After Farmer's note, 
p. 204.—T heobald's conjecture is ſupported by a paſſage in 
K. Lear : | 
«© —the murm'ring ſurge 
« That on 1% unnumber'd idle pebbles chafes——” 
Tl unnumber'a, and the number'd, approach ſo nearly in 
ſound, that it is difficult for the ear to diſtinguiſh one from 
the other. MALONE. e 
204. Should make deſire vomit emptineſs To follow 
Johnſon's note, p. 205. No one who has been ever ſick at 
ſea, can be at a loſs to underſtand what is meant by vomiting 
emptineſs. MALONE. LN 
208. The remedy then born—] We ſhould read, I think: 
The remedy's then born  MarLone 
Ibid. Fixing it only here:] The folio, 1623, reads— fiering. 
The reading of the text is that of the ſecond folio. 
5 | | | MaLONE. 
211. He ſits mongſi men, like a deſcended God:] The read- 
ing of the text, which was furniſhed by the ſecond folio, is 
ſupported by a paſſage in Hamlet : | | 
„A ſtation like the herald Mercury, 
« New lighted on a heaven, kiſſing hill.” 
The firſt folio reads: | | 
like a de/ended God, MALONE. 
216, — Targuin thus 


Did ſoftly preſs the ruſhes 


] This ſhews that 


Shakſpeare's idea was, that the raviſhing ſtrides of Tarquin 


were /oftly ones, and may ſerve as a comment on that paſſage 
in Macbeth, s 
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Vor. IX. | 217. Under theſe windows.] 1. e. her eyelids. So, in Ramea 


ER Thy eyes' windows fall, 
« Like death, when he ſhuts up the day of life.” 
Again, in his Venus and Adonis : 
The night of ſorrow now is turr'd to day; 
« Her two blue windows faintly ſhe up-heaveth——_2 
| | | MaLows. 
222. To orderly ſolicits ;) The oldeſt copy reads—/icity, 
The reading of the text is that of the ſecond folio. 
| MaLoNE, 
232. The roof of the chamber EN 
KH IWith golden cherubims is fretted :] It appears from 
Heywood's Apology for Actors, that the roof of the ſtage in our 
author's time was termed the heavens; being probably deco. 
rated with golden cherubims. Shakſpeare has very prudently 
furniſhed Imogen's chamber with ſuch ornaments as his own 
ſtage could readily ſupply. MaLONE. 
237. Me of my lawful pleaſure ſhe reſtrain d, 
And pray'd me oft forbearance : did it with 
A prudency ſo roſy, the ſweet view on't 
Might well have warm'd old Saturn] It certainly 
carries with it a very elegant ſenſe, to ſuppoſe the lady's de- 
nial was ſo modeſt and delicate as even to inflame his deſires; 
But may we not read it thus? Ke We 
| And pray'd me oft forbearance : Did it &c. 
i. e complied with his deſires in the ſweeteſt reſerve; taking 
Did in the acceptation in which it is uſed by Jonſon and Shak- 
ſpeare in many other places. WHALLEY, 
239. —but to own ſuch ſiraight arms, none. ] The folio reads; 
but to owe— . 
That is, to poſſeſs. There is no need of change. Marove. 
242. Thy mind to her is now as lo-] That is; thy mind 
compared to her's is now as low, as thy condition was, com- 
pared to her's. I believe the author wrote: 
I hy mind to he's —— MALONE. 
Ibid. Do't ;—the letter 
| That ] have ſent her by her own command, 
Shall give thee opportunity] One is tempted to think 
that Shakſpeare did not give himſelf the trouble to compare 
the ſeveral parts of his play, after he had compoſed it. — 
Theſe words are not found in the letter of Poſthumus to Pi- 
ſanio, (which is afterwards given at length, ) though the ſubs 
ſtance of them is contained in it. MALONE, 


243. 4 
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243. Art thou a feodary for this a—] Feodary is, I believe, vor. Ix. 
here uſed for a confederate. It is, I think, uſed in the ſame cy. 
ſenſe, in The Winter's Tale, MAaLoNE. LINE, 
252. Add to my note 5.] Paladour was the ancient name 
for Shaftſbury. So, in A Meeting Dialogue-wiſe between Na- 
ture, the Phenix, and the Turtle-dove, by R. Cheſter, 1601: 
„ This noble king builded faire Caerguent, 
«© Now cleped Wincheſter of worthie fame; 
« And at mount Paladour he built his tent, 
&« '1 hat after-ages Shaft/burie hath to name.“ 
OTEEVENS. 
Ibid. The younger brother Cad wall,] This name is like- 
wile found in an ancient poem, entitled King Arthur, 
which 1s printed in the ſame collection with the Meeting 
Dialogue-ꝛbiſe &c. in which, as Mr. Steevens has obſerved, 
our author might have found the name of Paladour : 
«© ——Augiſell king of ſtout Albania, 
& And Caduall king of Vinedocia——” MaroNne, 
253. After note ?7.] In 4 Meeting Dialogue-wiſe between Na- 
ture, The Phœnix, and the Turile-dove, by R. Cheſter, 16071, 
where Shakſpeare perhaps found the name of Paladour, Ar- 
viragus is introduced, with the ſame neglect of quantity as 
in this play: 8 | 
&© Windfor, a caſtle of exceeding ſtrength, 
6 Firſt built by 4rviragus, Britaine's king.” MaLonE. 
254. That drug-damr'd Italy hath out-crafted him,] Folio: 
——out-craftied. MALoNE, ] 
255. To follow Steevens's note.] In Alls Well that ends | 
Well, we have: 1 
6 whoſe judgments are 
Mere fathers of their garments.” MALONE. 
Ibid. Poor I am /lale, a garment out of faſhion ;] This 
image occurs in Weſtward for Smelts, 1620, immediately 
at the concluſion of the tale on which our play is founded: 
„But (ſaid the Brainford fiſh-wife) I like her as a garment 
out of faſhion.” STEEVENS. | 
258. Note #.] Dr. Johnſon's conjecture may be ſupported 
by the following paſſage in The Roaring Girl, 1611 : © —1III 
ride to Oxford, and watch out mine eyes, but I'll hear the 
brazen head ſpeak.” STEEVENS. we 
282. After Steevens's note.] That Mr. Steevens's expla- 
nation of this phraſe-is the true one, appears from the pre- 
ſent repetition of Cloten's ſpeech, and alſo from the ſpeech 
itſelf in the former part of this 2 He had not threatened 
| 4 to 
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Vol. IX. to render theſe outlaws amenable to juſtice, but to kill them 


Cy MBE- with hig.own hand : 
LINE, | & Die the death c. 5 MALONE. 


— ( T 2¶ÿ˖285. Thou divine nature, thou thyſelf thou blazon? 2 


In theſe two princely boys 141 ney ſuſpect that the 
| author wrote: 
how thyſelf thou blazonꝰſt 

In theſe two princely boys! 
The compoſitor inadvertently ſet the word thou twice, The 
ſecond folio reads: 

Thou divine Nature! thyſelf thou blazon ſt Rc. 

MalLOxE. 
280. At the end of note *.] We may fairly conclude that 

Webſter imitated Shakipeare ; for in the ſame page from 
which Dr. Farmer has cited the foregoing lines, is found a 
paſſage taken almoſt AA from Hamlet, It is ſpoken by 


| a diſtraCted lady: 


YH 


you're very welcome ; ; 
& Here's roſemary for you, and rue for you; 
“ Heart's-eaſe for you; I pray make much of it; 
| F have left more for myſelf.” 
' The lines cited by Dr. Farmer ſtand thus in The White 
Devil: | 
& Call for the robin- red-breaſt and the wren, 
8 1% Since o'er ſhady groves they hover, 
& And with leaves and flowers do cover 
& The friendleſs bodies of unburied men; 
« Call unto his funeral dole 
& The ant, the feldmouſe, and the mole, 

To rear him hillocks that ſhall keep him warm.” 
The preface mentioned by Mr. Steevens is prefixed to the 
edition of this play printed in 1612. MALoNE, 

300. 1 heard no letter from my maſter ——] Perhaps letter 
here means, not an epiſtle, but the elemental part of a ſyllable, 
This might have been a phraſe in Shakſpeare's time. We 
yet ſay I have not Heard a ſyllable from him. Mar ont. 
301. —— we being not known, nor muſter d — ] Folio ; 

not muſter d MALONE. 

Ibid. After Steevens's note.] So again, in this play: 
My boon is, that this gentleman may render, 

Of whom he had this ring.” MALONE 
302. The certainty of this hard lifz ;] That is, the cer- 

tain * of this hard life. MaLone. 


304. ti 
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30. And make them dread it —] I have no doubt that vor. IX, 
uthor wrote : = 
9 And make them dreaded to the doer's thriſt. CO 
' Dreaded, and dread it are fo near in ſound, that they areßñ⸗̃X1 
ſcarcely to be diſtinguiſhed in pronunciation. MaLowe. | 
320 To follow Johnſon's note 5.] The word has al- 
ready occured in this ſenſe, in a former ſcene : 
&« And though he came our enemy, remember 
« He was paid for that.” MALONE. 
344. On whom Heaven's juſtice The old copy reads: 
| Whom Heavens, in juſtice, both on her and hers 
Have laid moſt heavy hand. MALONE. 
Ibid. After Johnſon's note. } A book entitled J/2/fward 
or Smelts, or the Waterman's fare of mad Merry Matern 
WW:nches, whaſe Tongues albert, like Bell-clappers, they never leave 
ringing, yet their Tales are ſweet, and will much content you. 
Mritlen by kinde Kitt of Kingſlone—was publiſhed at London 
in 1603; and again in 1620. To the ſecond tale in that 
volume Shakſpeare ſeems to have been indebted for part of 
the fable of Cymbeline. It is told by the Fiſhwiſe of Stan- 
dn the Green, and is as follows: 
« In the troubleſome raigne of king Henry the Sixt, there 
dwelt in Waltam (not farre from London) a gentleman, 
which had to wife a creature moſt beautifull, ſo that in her 
time there were few found that matched her, none at all 
that excelled her; ſo excellent were the gifts that Nature 
had beſtowed on her. In body was ſhe not onely ſo rare and 
unparaleled, but alſo in her gifts of minde, ſo that in this 
creature it ſeemed that Grace and Nature ſtrove who ſhould 
excell each other in their gifts toward her. The gentleman, 
her huſband, thought himſelfe ſo happy in his choiſe, that 
he believed, in chooſing her, he had tooke holde of that 
bleſſing which Heaven proffereth every man once in his life. 
Long did not this opinion hold for currant ; for in his height 
of love he began fo to hate her, that he ſought her death: the 
cauſe I will tell you. | wy 
„Having buſineſſe one day to London, he tooke his leave 
very kindly of his wife, and, accompanied with one man, he 
rode to London: being toward night, he tooke up his inne, 
and to be briefe, he went to ſupper amongſt other gentle- 
men. Amongſt other talke at table, one tooke occaſion to 
ſpeake of women, and what excellent creatures they were, 
fo long as they continued loyal to man. Jo whom anſwer- 
| ed one, ſaying, This is truth, Sir; ſo 18 the divell good ſo 
long as he doth no harme, which is meaner: his goodneſs 
FORD e 


ace. SUPPLEMENTS 5 
Vol. IX, and womens? loyaltie will come both in one yeere ; but it is 
Cymre- fo farre off, that none in this age ſhall live to ſee it. = 

„This gentleman loving his wife dearely, and knowing 
her to be free from this uncivill generall taxation of women, 
in her behalf, ſaid, Sir, you are too bitter againſt the ſexe 
of women, and doe ill, for ſome one's ſake that hath proved 
falſe to you, to taxe the generalitie of women-kinde with 
lightneſſe; and but I would not be counted uncivill amongſt 

theſe gentlemen, I would give you the reply that approved 
untruth deſerveth: - you know my meaning, Sir; conſtrue 
my words as you pleaſe. Excuſe me, gentlemen, if I be 
uncivil; I anſwere in the behalfe of one who is as free from 
diſloyaltie as is the ſunne from darknes, or the fire from cold. 
Pray, Sir, faid the other, ſince wee are oppoſite in opinions, 
let us rather talke like lawyers, that wee may be quickly 
friends againe, than like ſouldiers, which end their words 
>| with blowes. Perhaps this woman that you anſwere for, is 
F chaſte, but yet againſt her will; for many women are ho- 
neſt, *cauſe they have not the meanes and opportunitie to be 
diſhoneſt: ſo is a thief true in priſon, becauſe he hath no- 
thing to ſteale. Had I but opportunitie and knew this ſame 
ſaint you ſo adore, I would pawne my life and whole eſtate, 
in a ſhort while to bring you ſome manifeſt token of her diſ- 
Joyaltie. Sir, you are yong in the knowledge of womens' 
flights ; your want of experience makes you too credulous ; 
therefore be not abuſed.” This ſpeech of his made the gen- 
tleman more out of patience than before, ſo that with much 
adoe he held himſelfe from offering violence; but his anger 
beeing a little over, he ſaid, — Sir, I doe verily beleeve that 
this vaine ſpeech of yours proceedeth rather from a looſe and 
ill-manner'd minde, than of any experience you have had of 
womens' looſeneſs: and ſince you think yourſelfe ſo cunning 
in that divelliſh art of corrupting womens' chaſtitie, I will 
lay down heere a hundred pounds, againſt which you ſhall 
lay fifty pounds, and before theſe gentlemen I promiſe you, 
if that within a month's ſpace you bring me any token of this 
gentlewoman's diſſoyaltie (for whoſe ſake I have ſpoken in the 
bchalfe of all women) I doe freely give you leave to injoy the 
fame; conditionally, you not performing it, I may enjoy 
your money. If that it be a match, ſpeake and I will ac- 
quaint you where ſhe dwelleth : and beſides I vow, as I am 
a gentleman, not to give her notice of any ſuch intent that 18 
toward her. Sir, quoth the man, your proffer is faire, and 
| accept the fame. So the money was delivered into the oat: 


LINE. 
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of the houſe his hands, and the ſitters by were witneſſes; ſo Vor. IX, 
drinking together like friends, they went every man to his CyußE- 
chamber. The next day this man, having knowledge of the Live. 
place, rid thither, leaving the gentleman at the inne, who ——— 
being aſſured of his wife's chaſtitie, made no other account | 
but to winne the wager ; but it fell out otherwiſe : for the 
other vowed either by force, policie, or free will, to get ſome 
jewell or other toy from her, which was enough to perſuade 
the gentleman that he was a cuckold, and win the wager he 
had laid. This villaine (for hee deſerved no better ſtile) 
lay at Waltam a whole day before he came to the ſight of her; 
at laſt he eſpyed her in the fields, to whom he went, and kiſſ- 
ed her (a thing no modeſt woman can deny). After his ſa- 
lutation, he ſaid, Gentlewoman, I pray pardon me, if I 
have beene too bold. I was intreated by your huſband, which 
is at London, (I riding this way) to come and ſee you; by 
me he hath ſent his commends to you, with a kind intreat 
that you would not be diſcontented for his long abſence, it 
being ſerious buſineſs that keepes him from your ſight. The 
gentlewoman very modeſtly bade him welcome, thanking 
him for his kindnes ; withall telling him that her huſband 
might command her patience ſo long as he pleaſed. Then 
intreated ſhee him to walke homeward, where ſhe gave him 
ſuch entertainment as was fit for a gentleman, and her huſ- 
band's friend, | 
In the time of his abiding at her houſe, he oft would 
have ſingled her in private talke, but ſhe perceiving the fame, 
(knowing it to be a thing not fitting a modeſt woman) would 
never come in his fight but at meales, and then were there ſo 
many at boord, that it was no time for to talke of love- matters: 
therefore he ſaw he muſt accompliſh his deſire ſome other 
way; which he did in this manner. He having laine two 
nights at her houſe, and perceiving her to bee free from luſt- 
ful deſires, the third night he fained himſelfe to bee ſome- 
thing ill, and ſo went to bed timelier than he was wont. 
When he was alone in his chamber, he began to thinke with 
himſelſe that it was now time to do that which he determin- 
ed: for if he tarried any longer, they might have cauſe to 
think that he came for ſome ill intent, and waited opportu- 
nity to execute the fame : therefore he reſolved to doe ſome- 
thing that night, that might win him the wager, or utterly 
bring him in deſpaire of the ſame. With this refolution he 
went to her chamber, which was but a paire of ſtaires from 
his, and finding the doore open, he went in, placing himſelf 
| | under 
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Var. IX, under the bed. Long had he not lyne there, but in came 


CyYMBE- 
LINE, 
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the gentlewoman with her maiden; who having been at 
prayers with her houſhold, was going to bed. She preparing 
herſelfe to bedward, laid her head-tyre and thoſe jewels ſhe 


| wore, on a little table thereby: at length he perceived her 


to put off a littel crucifix of gold, which dayly ſhe wore next 
to her heart; this jewell he thought fitteſt for his turne, and 
therefore obſerved where ſne did lay the ſame. 
At length the gentlewoman, having untyred her ſelſe, 
went to bed ; her maid then bolting of the doore, tooke the 
candle, and went to bed in a withdrawing roome, onely ſe- 
parated with arras. This villaine Jay ſtill under the bed, 
lidbning if hee could heare that the gentlewoman flept : at 
length he might hear her draw her breath long ; then thought 
hee all ſure, and like a cunning villaine roſe without noiſe, 
going ſtraight to the table, where finding of the crucifix, he 
lightly went to the doore, which he cunningly unbolted : all 
this performed he with ſo little noiſe, that neither the miſ- 
trefs nor the maid heard him. Having gotten into his cham- 
ber, he wiſhed for day that he might carry this Jewell to her 
huſband, as ſigne of his wife's diſloyaltie; but ſeeing his 
wiſhes but in vaine, he laid him downe to fleepe : happy 
had ſhe beene, had his bed proved his grave. | 
In the morning ſo ſoone as the folkes were ſtirring, he 
roſe and went to the horle-keeper, praying him to helpe him 
to his horſe, telling him that he had tooke his leave of his 
miſtris the laſt night. Mounting his horſe, away rode he to 
London, leaving the gentlewoman in bed ; who, when ſhe 


_ roſe, attiring herſelfe haſtily (cauſe one tarried to ſpeake 


with her), miſſed not her crucifix. So paſſed ſhe the time 


away, as ſhe was wont other dayes to doe, no whit troubled 


in minde, though much ſorrow was toward her; onely ſhe 
ſeemed a little diſcontented that her gheſt went away fo 
unmanerly, ſhe uling him fo kindely. So leaving her, Iwill 
ſpeake of him, who the next morning was betimes at Lon- 
don; and coming to the inne, hee aſked for the gentleman 
who was then in bed, but he quickly came downe to him ; 
who ſeeing him return'd ſo ſuddenly, hee thought hee came 
to have leave to releaſe himſelte of his wager; but this 
chanced otherwiſe, for having ſaluted him, he faid in this 
manner Sir, did nor I tell you that you were too yong in 
experience of woman's ſubtilties, and that no woman was 
longer good than till ſhe had cauſe, or time to do ill? This 
zou believed not; and thought it a thing ſo unlikely, I 

| | | avg 
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have given me a hundred pounds for the knowledge of it. In Vor. IX. 
brief, know, your wife is a woman, and therefore a wanton, Cy pe. 
a changeling :—to confirm that I ſpeake, ſee heere (ſhew- rixs. 
ing him the crucifix); know you this? If this be not ſuffici- 
ent proofe, I will fetch you more. 
« At the fight of this, his bloud left his face, running to 
comfort his faint heart, which was ready to breake at the 
| Gght of this crucifix, which he knew ſhe alwayes wore next 
her heart; and therefore he muſt (as he thought) goe ſome- 
thing neere, which ſtole fo private a jewell. But remem- 
bering himſelfe, he cheeres his ſpirits, ſeeing that was ſuffi- 
cient proofe, and he had wonne the wager, which he com- 
manded ſhould be given to him. Thus was the poore gen- 
tleman abuſed, who went into his chamber, and being weary 
of this world (ſeeing where he had put onely his truſt he was 
deceived) he was minded to fall upon his ſword, and fo end 
all his miſeries at once: but his better genius perſuaded him 
contrary, and not ſo, by laying violent hand on himſelfe, to 
leap into the divel's mouth. Thus being in many mindes, 
but reſolving no one thing, at laſt he concluded to puniſh 
her with death, which had deceived his truſt, and himſelfe 
utterly to forſake his houſe and lands, and follow the fortunes 
of king Henry. To this intent, he called his man, to whom 
he ſaid—George, thou knoweſt I have ever held thee 
deare, making more account of thee than thy other fellowes ; 
and thou haſt often told me that thou diddeſt owe thy life to 
me, which at any time thou wouldeſt be ready to render up 
to doe me good. True, Sir, anſwered his man, I ſaid no 
more then, than I will now at any time, whenſoever you 
pleaſe, performe. I believe thee, George, replyed he; but 
there is no ſuch need: I onely would have thee doe a thing 
for me, in which is no great danger; yet the profit which 
thou ſhalt have thereby ſhall amount to my wealth. For the 
love that thou beareſt to me, and for thy own good, wilt thou 
do this? Sir, anſwered George, more for your love than any 
reward, I will doe it, (and yet money makes many men va- 
liant); pray tell me what it is? George, ſaid his maſter, 
this it is; thou muſt goe home, praying thy miſtreſs to 
meet me halte the way to London ; but having her by the 
way, in ſome private place kill her: I mean as | ſpeake, kill 
her, | fay; this is my command, which thou haſt promiſed 
to performe; which if thou performeſt not, I vow to kill 
thee the next time thou comeſt in my ſight. Now for thy 
reward, it ſhall be this—Take my ring, and when ING 
| | | one 
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done my command, by virtue of it, doe thou aſſume my 
place till my returne, at which time thou ſhalt know what 


my reward is; till then govern my whole eſtate, and for thy 


miſtreſs' abſence and my own, make what excuſe thou pleaſe; 
ſo be gone. Well, Sir, ſaid George, ſince it is your will, 
though unwilling I am to do it, yet I will performe it. $9 
went he his way toward Waltam ; and his maſter preſently 
rid to the court, where hee abode with king Henry, who a 
little before was inlarged by the earle of Warwicke, and 
placed in the throne againe. | 3 | 

«© George being come to Waltam, did his dutie to his 


miſtris, who wondered to ſee him, and not her huſband, 


for whom ſhe demanded of George ; he anſwered her, that 


he was at Enfield, and did requeſt her to meet him there, 
To which ſhee willingly agreed, and preſently rode with 
him toward Enfield. At length, they being come into a 
by-way, George began to fpeake to her in this manner — Miſ. 
tris, I pray you tell me, what that wife deſerves, who through 
ſome lewd behaviour of hers hath made her huſband to 
neglect his eſtates, and meanes of lite, ſeeking by all meanes 
to dye, that he might be free from the ſhame which her 
wickedneſſe hath purchaſed him? Why, George, quoth 
ſhee, haſt thou met with ſome ſuch creature? Be it whomſo- 


ever, might I be her judge, I thinke her worthy of death. 


How thinkeſt thou? Faith miſtris, ſaid he, I think ſo too, 


and am fo fully perſuaded that her offence deſerves that pu- 


niſhment, that I purpoſe to be executioner to ſuch a one my- 


ſelfe: Miſtris, you are this woman; you have ſo offended 


my maſter (you know beit, how, yourſelfe), that he hath leſt 
his houſe, vowing never to fee the ſame till you be dead, 
and Iam the man appointed by him to kill you. Therefore 


_ thoſe words which you mean to utter, ſpeake them preſently, 


for I cannot ſtay. Poor gentlewoman, at the report of theſe 
unkinde words (ill deſerved at her hands) ſhe looked as 
one dead, and uttering aboundance of teares, ſhe at laſt 
ſpake theſe words—And can it be, that my kindnes and 
loving obedience hath merited no other reward at his hands 
than death ? It cannot be. I know thou onely tryeſt me, 
how patiently I would endure ſuch an unjuſt command. 


Ile tell thee heere, thus with body proſtrate on the earth, 


and hands lift up to heaven, I would pray for his preſerva- 
tion; thoſe ſhould be my worſt words: for death's fear:ul 


viſage ſhewes pleaſant to that ſoule that is innocent. Why 


then prepare yourſelfe, ſaid George, for by heaven I doe 
| | | 77 not 
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not jeſt. With that ſhe prayed him ſtay, ſaying, — And is it Vor. IX. 
Ba. ſo? Then what ſhould I deſire to live, having loſt his favour, 6+. 
= | and without offence) whom I ſo dearly loved, and in whoſe LINE. 
ſight my happineſſe did confilt? Come, let me die. Yet 
George, let me have ſo much favour at thy hands, as to 
commend me in theſe few words to him : Tell him, my 
death I willingly imbrace, for I have owed him my life (yet 
no otherwiſe but by a wife's obedience) ever ſince I called 
him huſband ; but that I am guilty of the leaſt fault toward 
him, I utterly deny; and doe, at this hour of my death, de- 
fire that Heaven would powre down vengeance upon me, if 
ever I offended him in thought. Intreat him that he would 
not ſpeake aught that were ill on mee, when I am dead, ſor 
in good troth I have deſerved none. Pray Heaven bleſſe 
him; I am prepared now, ſtrike pr'ithee home, and kill me 
and my griefes at once. | 
« George, ſeeing this, could not with-hold himſelfe from 
ſhedding teares, and with pitie he let fall his ſword, ſaying, 
—Miſtris, that I have uſed you ſo roughly, pray pardon me, 
for I was commanded ſo by my maſter, who hath vowed, if 
Llet you live, to kill me. But I being perſwaded that you 
are innocent, I will rather undergoe the danger of his wrath 
than to ſtaine my hands with the bloud of your cleere and 
ſpotleſſe breſt: yet let me intreat you ſo much, that you 
would not come in his fight, leſt in his rage he turne your 
butcher, but live in ſome diſguiſe, till time have opened the 
cauſe of his miſtruſt, and ſhewed you guiltleſſe; which, I 
hope, will not be long. | 
« To this ſhe willingly granted, being loth to die cauſe- 
lefſe, and thanked him for his kindnefle ;* ſo parted they 
both, having teares in their eyes. George went home, 
where he ſhewed his maſter's ring, for the government of 
the houſe till his maſter and miſtris returne, which he ſaid 
lived a while at London, cauſe the time was ſo troubleſome, 
and that was a place where they were more ſecure than in the 
country, This his fellowes believed, and were obedient to 
his will; amongſt whom hee uſed himſelfe fo kindely that he 
had all their loves. This poore gentlewoman (miſtris of 
the houſe) in ſhort time got man's apparell for her diſguiſe ; 
io wand'red ſhe up and downe the countrey, for ſhe could 
get no ſervice, becauſe the time was ſo dangerous that no man 
knew whom he might truſt : onely ſhe maintained herſelfe 
with the price of thoſe jewels which ſhe had, ail which ſhe 


ſold. At the laſt, being quite out of money, and having 
5 | nothing 
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Vol. IX. nothing left (which ſhe could well ſpare) to make money of; 


ſhe reſolved rather to ſtarve than ſo much to debaſe her- 
ſelfe to become a beggar. With this-reſolution ſhe went 
to a ſolitary place befide Yorke, where ſhe lived the ſpace of 
two dayes on hearbs, and ſuch things as the could there 
finde. 

« Inthis time it chanced that king Edward, beeing come 
out of France, and lying there about with the ſmall forces 
hee had, came that way with ſome two or three noblemen, 
with an intent to diſcover if any ambuſhes were laid to take 
him at an advantage. He ſeeing there this gentlewoman, 
whom he ſuppoſed to be a boy, aſked her what ſhe was, and 


what ſhe made there in that privat place? To whom ſhee very 


wiſely and modeſtly withall, anſwered, that ſhe was a poore 
boy, whoſe bringing up had bin better than her outward 
parts then ſhewed, but at that time ſhe was both friendleſſe 
and comfortleſſe, by reaſon of the late warre. He beeing 


moved to ſee one ſo well featur'd as ſhe was, to want, en- 


tertained her for one of his pages ; to whom ſhe ſhewed her- 


ſelfe ſo dutifull and loving, that in ſhort time ſhe had his 


love above all her fellows. Still followed ſhe the fortunes of 
K. Edward, hoping at laſt (as not long after it did fall out) 
to be reconciled to her huſband. 

After the battell at Barnet, where K. Edward 5 the 
beſt, ſhe going up and downe amongſt the ſlaine men, to 
know whether her huſband, which was on K. Henrie's ſide, 
was dead or eſcaped, happened to ſee the other who had been 
her gheſt, lying there for dead. She remembering him, and 
thinking him to be one whom her huſband loved, went to 
him, and finding him not dead, ſhe cauſed one to helpe her 
with him to a houſe there-by ; where opening his breſt to 
dteſſe his wounds, ſhe eſpied her crucifix, at ſight of which 
her heart was joyfull, hoping by this to find him that was 
the originall of her diſgrace : for ſhe remembering herſclfe, 
found that ſhe had loſt that crucifix ever ſince that morning 


he departed from her houſe ſo ſuddenly. But ſaying nothing 


of it at that time, ſhe cauſed him to be carefully looked unto, 
and brought up to London after her, whither ſhe went _ 


the king, carrying the crucifix with her, 


On a time when he was a little recovered, ſhe went to 
him, giving him the crucifix which ſhe had taken from 


about his necke; to whom he ſaid—* Good gentle youth, 


keep the ſame ; for now in my miſery of ſicknes, when the 


| bght of that picture ſhould be moſt comfortable, it is to me 


moſt 
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moſt uncomfortable; and breedeth ſuch horrour in my con- Vor. IX. 
ſcience, when I think how wrongfully I got the ſame, that CxugBE- 
fo long as I ſee it I ſhall never be in reſt. Now knew ſhe LINE. 
that he was the man that cauſed the ſeparation *twixt her = 
huſband and her ſelfe; yet ſaid ſhe nothing, uſing him as 
reſpeCtively as ſhe had before: onely ſhe cauſed the man in 
whoſe houſe he lay, to remember the words he had ſpoken 
concerning the crucifix. Not long aſter, ſhe being alone, 
attending on the king, beſeeched his grace to doe her juſtice 
om a villain that had bin the cauſe of all the miſery ſhe had 
ſuffered. He loving her, above all his other pages, moſt 
diearly, ſaid—“ Edmund (for ſo had ſhe named herſelfe) 
thou ſhalt have what right thou wilt on thy enemy; cauſe 
him to be ſent for, and I will be thy judge myſelfe.“ She 
being glad of this, with the king's authority ſent for her 
huſband, whom ſhe heard was one of the priſoners that was 
taken at the battell of Barnet; ſhe appointing the other, 
now recovered, to be at the court the ſame time. They 
being both come, but not one ſeeing of the other, the king 
ſent for the wounded man into the preſence; before whom 
the page aſked him how he came by the crucifix? He fear- 
ing that his villainy would come forth, denyed the words 
he had ſaid before his oaſt, affirming he bought it. With 
that, ſhe called in the oaſt of the houſe where he lay, bid- 
ding him boldly ſpeake what he had heard this man ſay con- 
cerning the crucifix. The oaſt then told the king, that in 
the preſence of this page he heard him intreat that the cru- 
cifix might be taken from his fight, for it did wound his 
conſcience, to thinke how wrongfully he had gottten the 
fame. Theſe words did the page averre ; yet he utterly de- 
nyed the ſame, affirming that he bought it, and if that he 
did ſpeake ſuch words in his ſickneſſe, they proceeded from 
the lightneſſe of his braine, and were untruthes. 

« She ſeeing this villain's impudency, ſent for her huſ- 
band in, to whom ſhe ſhewed the crucifix, ſaying, Sir, doe 
you know, doe you know this ? Yes, anſwered hee, but 

would God I ne're had knowne the owner of it. It was my 
wife's, a woman virtuous, till this divell (ſpeaking to the 
other) did corrupt her purity, —who brought me this crucifix 
as a token of her inconſtancie. 

With that the king faid—* Sirra now are you found to 
be a knave. Did you not, even now, affirme you bought 
it?” To whom he anſwered with fearfull countenance— 
And it like your grace, I faid ſo, to preſerve this gentle- 

Vol. I, 8 5 man's 
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Vol. Ix. man's honour, and his wife's, which by my telling of the 
Crunk truth would have been much indamaged ; for indeed ſhe, 
LINE. being a ſecret friend of mine, gave me this as a teſtimony of 
po bherſſove. 5 
«© The gentlewoman, not being able longer to cover her- 
ſelfe in that diſguiſe, ſaid—* And it like your majeſty, give 
mee leave to ſpeake, and you ſhall ſee me make this villain 
confeſſe how he hath abuſed that good gentleman—The 
king having given her leave, ſhe ſaid, ** Firſt, Sir, you 
\ confeſſed before your oaſt and my ſelfe, that you had wrong- 
fully got this jewell ; then before his majeitie you ailirmed 
you bought it; ſo denying your former words : Now you 
have denyed that which you ſo boldly affirmed before, and 
ſaid it was this gentleman's wife's gift. With his majeſtie's 
leave I fay, thou art a villaine, and this is likewiſe falſe.” 
With that ſhe diſcovered herſelfe to be a woman, ſaying— 
« Hadſt thou, villaine, ever any ſtrumpet's ſavour at my 
hands? Did 1, for any ü nfull pleaſure J received from thee, 
beſtow this on thee? Speake, and if thou have any good- 
neſs left in thee, ſpeake the truth.” | 
„ With that he being daunted at her ſudden fight, fell 
on his- knees before the king, beſeeching his grace to be 
mercifull unto him, for he had wronged that gentlewoman. 
Therewith told he the king of the match betweene the gen- 
tleman and bimſelfe, and how he ſtole the crucifix from 
her, and by that meanes perſuaded her huſband that ſhe was 
a whore. 'The king wondered how he durſt, knowing God 
to be juſt, commit ſo great a villainy; but much more ad- 
mired he to ſee his page to turn a gentlewoman. But ceaſ- 
ing to admire, he ſaid—* Sir, (ſpeaking to her hutband) 
you did the part of an unwiſe man to lay ſo fooliſh a wager, 
for which offence the remembrance of your folly is puniſh- 
ment inough ; but ſecing it concernes me not, your wife 
ſhall be your judge.” With that Ars. Dorrill, thanking 
his majeſtie, went to her huſband, faying—* Sir, all my 
anger to you I Jay down with this kiſſe. He wond'ring all 
this while to ſee this ſtrange and unlooked-for change, wept 
for joy, defiring her to tell him how ſhe was preſerved ; 
wherein ſhe ſatisfied him at full. The king was likewiſe 
glad that he bad preſerved this gentlewoman from wilfull 
tamine, and gave judgment on the other in this manner :— 
That he ſhould reſtore the money treble which he had 
wrongfully got from him; and fo was to have a yeere's im- 
priſonment. So this gentleman and his wife went, * the 
king's 
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king's leave, lovingly home, where they were kindely wel- vor. IX. 
comed by George, to whom for recompence he gave the mo- gy pr- 
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ney which he received: ſo lived they ever after in great Live. 


content.” MALONE. 


„ 


5 5. To follow Steevens's note *.] Again, in The Spaniſh K. LEAR, 


— ERS. 


Tragedy, written before 1593: 
« The third and laſt, not leaſt, in our account.“ 
MALONE. 


367. Add, at the beginning of my note *.] I once thought 
that the author wrote plated :-—cunning ſuperinduced, thinly 


ſpread over. So, in this play: 
« Plate {in with gold, 
«& And the ſtrong lance of juſtice hurtleſs breaks.” 
But the word &c. MaALONE. | 
370. To follow Steevens's note ?.] Curieſity is uſed be- 


ſore in the preſent play, in this ſenſe : “ For equalities are ſo 


weighed, that curioſity in neither can make choice of either's 
moiety.” MALoNE. 
372. At the end of Steevens's note *.] So, in Macbeth: 
” Not in the legions 
« Of horrid hell can come a devil more damn'd, 
« To top Macbeth.” MALONE. 
386. Add to my note ©.] So, in K. Richard III. + 
« His apparent open guilt omitted, 
© mean his converſation with Shore's wife.“ 
| MALONk. 
396. Note .] It is alſo uſed by Marſton in his Inſatiate 
Counteſs, 1603 : Go to then; and the better to avoid ſuſ- 
pition, we mult inſiſt, they muſt come up darkling.” 
MaLoNE. 
Ibid. Note *.] Whoop Fug, Il do thee no harm, occurs in 
The Winter's Tale. MALONE. | 
419. — ſooth every paſſion] Sooth is the reading of 
neither the folio nor the quarto; in both of which we find 
ſmooth, which is, I think, the true reading. So, in Sir John 
Oldcaſtle, 1600: | 
Traitor unto his country! how he ſinooth d, 
« And ſeem'd as innocent as truth itſelf!“ 2 
8 2 Again, 
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VoL. IX. Again, in our author's Pericles, 1609 : 


The ſinful father 
«© Seem'd not to ſtrike, but ſinooth.” 
Sooth was firſt introduced by Mr. Pope. MAL ove. 

Ibid. After note“ add] Mr. Blake obſerves that in an 
ancient map of Enfield chace &c. the name of Camelot is 
given to a large pond which in all probability was once a 
place where geeſe were bred. MALONE. | 

449. Or fwell the curled waters *bove the main, ] I once 
thought that the poet wrote: | 

Or ſwell the curled waters *bove the o. 
So, in a ſubſequent ſcene: 
« The ſea in ſuch a ſtorm as his bare head 
ce In hell-black night endur'd, wou'd have buoy'd up, 
“ And quench'd the /telled fires. 4 
Again, in The Winter's Tale —— Now the Hip boring 
the moon with her main-maſt——” 

But the old reading, and Mr. Steevens's explanation of it, 
are ſtrongly confirmed by a paſſage in Troilus and Creſſida : 
The bounded waters 

c Should lift their boſoms higher than the ſhores, 
* And make a ſop of all this ſolid globe.” 
The main is again uſed for the land, in Hamlet : 
<< Goes it againſt the main 'of Poland, Sir?” 
MALONE. 


464.— Take phyſick, pomp ! 
Expoſe thyſelf to feel what wretches feel; 
That thou may ſt. ſhake the ſuper flux to them, 
And ſhew the heavens more juſt.) A kindred a 
occurs in Pericles, Prince of Tyre : 
O let thoſe cities that of plenty's cup 
And her proſperities ſo largely taſte, 
© With their ſuperfluous riots — hear theſe tears; 
4 The miſery of Tharſus may be theirs.” MALONE. 

472. To follow Farmer's note 5 Both the quarto and the 
folio have old, and not olds, MALONE. 

479. Come ver the bourn, Beſſy, to me:] There is a pecu- 
liar propriety in this addreſs that has not, I believe, been hi- 
therto obſerved. Beſ and poor Tom, it ſeems, uſually 
travelled together. The author of The Court of Conſcience, 
or Dick Whippers Seſſions, 1607, deſcribing beggars, idle 
rogues, and counterfeit madmen, thus ſpeaks of theſe aſſociates: 

“ Another ſort there is among you; they 


Do rage with furie as if they were ſo frantique 
| « They 


OBSERVATIONS 26x 


« They knew not what they did, but every day Vol. IX. 
Make ſport with ſtick and flowers like an antique; K , 
« Stowt roge and harlot counterfeited gomme, 5 : 
6 One calls herſelf poor Beſſe, the other Tom.” 
"LY BE  - M ALONE. 
493. And, in the end, meet the old courſe of death,] That is, 
die a natural death. MALONE. | 
518. Add to my note.] So, in A wonderful, firange, and 
miraculous Aſtrologicall Prognaſtication for this Year &c. 1591: 
« Maidens this winter ſhall have ſtrange ſtitches and gripings 
of the collicke, which diſeaſes proceed from lying too much 
upright.” STEEVENs. 
528. — — 0 ſhe m 
A troop of horſe with felt.] So, in Hay any worke for 
a Cooper, an ancient pamphlet, no date: Their adverſaries 
are very eger: the ſaints in heaven have elt o their tongues.” 
| STEEVENS. 
563. Add to my note 7.] Poor fool was an expreſſion of 
tenderneſs in the age of Shakſpeare. So, in his Antony and 
Cleopatra: 7 


cc 


| poor venomous fool, 
« Be angry, and diſpatch.” 
Again, in Romeo and Fuliet: 
« And pretty fool, it ſtinted and faid—ay.” 
Again, in X. Henry VI. P. III.: 5 
80 many weeks ere the poor fools will yean.“ 
| STEEVENS: 
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JULIET. 


Rom. AND 


SUPPLEMEN T AI. 


VOLUME X. 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 


Vol. X. Page 7. Aſter Steevens's firſt note.) Breval ſays in his 


Travels, that, on a ſtrict enquiry into the hiſtories of Ve. 
rona, he found that Shakſpeare had varied very little from 


— the truth, either in the names, characters, or other cir- 


cumſtances of his play. 

] believe that Shakſpeare formed his drama on the poem 
entitled The Tragicall Hyſtory of Romeus and Fuliet, 1562, 
(which very rare piece the reader will find at the end of 
the notes on this tragedy,) rather than on Painter's Novel, 
for theſe reaſons : | | 

1. In the poem the prince of Verona is called Eſcalus; 
ſo alſo in the play.—In Painter's tranſlation from Boiſteau 
he is named Signor Eſcala, and ſometimes Lord Bartholomew 
of Eſcala. 2, The meflenger employed by friar Lawrence 


to carry a letter to Romeo to inform him when Juliet would 


awake from her trance, is in Painter's tranſlation called 
Anſelme. In the poem, and in the play, fryar Fohn is em- 


ployed in this buſineſs. 3. The circumſtance of Capulet's 


writing down the names of the gueſts whom he invites to 


Tupper, is found in the poem and in the play, but is not 


mentioned by Painter. 4. Several paſſages of Romeo and 
Juliet appear to have been formed on hints furniſhed by the 
poem, and ſome expreſſions are borrowed from thence. 

With reſpect to the name of Romeo, this alſo Shakſpeare 
might have had from the poem ; for in one place that name 
is given to him. Marone, 1 5 

8. Here comes of the houſe of the Montagues.] I believe the 
author wrote: | OD 

Here comes tos of the houſe of the Montagues. 
The word two was inadvertently omitted in the quarto of 
1599, from which the ſubſequent impreſſions were printed; 
but in the firſt edition of 1597 the paſlage ftands thus; 
Here comes two of the Montague 
which confirms the emendation. The diſregard of concord 
3s in character, and was probably intended. 
1 I; 


e 
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It ſhould be obſerved, that the partizans of the Montague Vor. X. 
family wore a token in their hats in order to diſtinguiſh them Row. ano 
from their enemies, the Capulets. Hence throughout this JUL 1ET- 
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play, they are known at a diſtance. This circumſtance is —— A 
mentioned by Gaſcoigne, in a Deviſe of a Maſque, written = 
for the right honourable viſcount Mountacute, 1575: of 
e And for a further proofe he ſhewed in hys hat ::,-- 
« Thys token which the MAountacutes did beare alwaies, 4 

for that | | 4 

« They covet to be knowne from Capels, where they Y 
pals, 5 2 1 

« For ancient grutch whych long ago *tweene theſe 1 
houſes was.” M ALONE. A 


- Py 4 
11. To old Freetown, our common judgment-place.] This name — 
1 

| 


the poet found in The Trag:call Hyſtory of Romeus and Fulict, 1 
1562. It is there ſaid to be the caſtle of the Capulets. 1 
MaLonsg. NY 

21. Such comfort, as do luſiy young men feel, 1 
When well-apparePd April & c.] After Steevens's 1 

= 


note.— Our authors 98th Sonnet may alſo ſerve to confirm 
the reading of the text : 
* From you have I been abſent in the ſpring, 
« When proud-pied April, dreſs'd in all his trim, 
( Hath put a ſpirit of youth in ev'ry thing.“ 
Again, in Tancred and Giſmund, a tragedy, 1592: 
«© Tell me not of the date of Nature's days, ' 
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Then in the April of her ſpringing age 
| Marlowe. 

Ibid. Such, amongſi view of many, mine being ene, 2 
May ſiand in number, though in reckoning none.] After | 1 
Steevens's note *, p. 22. The reading of the text, on 1 
which Mr. Steevens has founded a very probable conjecture, 1 
is that of the firſt quarto. 1 
: MALONE. YL 

22, ——ſfind theſe perſons out, j 
IJheje names are written there.] Shakſpeare has here 1 
cloſely followed the poem already mentioned: „ 


No lady fair or foul was in Verona town, 
«© No knight or gentleman of high or low renown, 
„But Capilet himſelf hath bid unto his feaſt, 


Or by his name, in paper ſent, appointed as a gueſt.” N 
Ibid. Tut man ] one fire burns out another's burning | _ 
Take thou ſome new infection to thy eye, 1 
| 8 4 And 
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And the rank poiſon of the old will die.] Thus, i in the 
ſame poem : 
„ Fre long the towniſh dames together will reſort; 
« Some one of beauty, favour, ſhape, and of ſo lovely 
Ort, 
1 Wich | ſo faſt fixed eye perhaps thou may'ſt behold, 
«6 * ſhalt quite forget thy love and paſſions 2 
5 F old. 

* as out of a plank a nail a nail doth drive, 

« So novel love out of the mind the ancient love doth 
| rive,” amr LONE, 

36. —— — for our Judgment fits 
Five times in that ere once. in our fine wits.) Shakſpeare 
is on every occaſion ſo fond of antitheſis, that I am perſuad- 
ed he wrote: 

Five times in that ere once in our ur five wits. 

We meet in K. Lear: 
% Bleſs thy five wits !” 

Bo, in a ſubſequent ſcene.in this play: © Thou haſt more of 
the wild gooſe in one of thy zwwits, than J am ſure I have in 
my whole ve.“ 

The ſame miſtake happened in The Midſummer Night' 5 
Dream, where in all the old copies we meet: 
| % Of all theſe fine the ſenſe: 
inſtead of g all theſe five 

In the firſt quarto the line ſtands ; 

« Three times in that, ere once in our right wits.” 
When the poet altered “ zhree times” to five times,” he 
probably for the ſake of the jingle, diſcarded the word right, 
and ſubſtituted fve in its place. The alteration, indeed, 
ſeems to have been made merely to obtain the antitheſis. 

MaLoNE. 
45. V hat lady's that, which doth enrich the hand 
' Of yonder knight ?] Here is another proof that our 
author had the poem, and not Painter's Novel, in his mind. 


In the latter we are told“ A certain lord of that troupe 


took Juliet by the hand to dance.” 
In the poem of Romeus and "on, as in the play, her part- 
ner is a knight 
„With torch in hand a comely knight did fetch her 
forth to dance.” MALONE. 
52. The ape is dead] This phraſe appears to have been 
irequently applied to young men, in our author's time, with- 


put” any reference to the mimickry of that animal. Naſhe, in 
one 


„ 


one of his pamphlets, mentions his having read Lilly's vor. X. 


Euphues, when he was a little ape at Cambridge. MaLonE, 
56. Thou art thyſelf, though not a Mountague.] A flight 
change of punctuation would give an eaſy ſenſe : | 
I bou art thyſelf, though ;—not a Mountague. 
So, in The Midſummer Night's Dream, Act III. ſc. laſt; 
« My legs are longer though, to run away.” 
Other writers frequently uſe thwnugh for however. So, in The 
Fatal Dowry, a tragedy, by Maſlinger, 1632: 
„ Would you have him your huſband that you love, 
„ And can it not be?—He is your ſervant, though, 
And may perform the office of a huſband,” 
Again, in Otway's Venice Preſerved : 
« I thank thee for thy labour, though, and him too.“ 
| | Pt | MaALONE. 
57. Vith love's light wings did I o erperch theſe walls; ] Here 


alſo we find Shakſpeare following the ſteps of the author of 


The Hy/lory of Romeus and Fuliet, 1 562: 
« Approaching near the place from whence his heart 
had life, 5 OR | 
& So light he wox, he leap'd the wall, and there he 
ſpy'd his wife, A 
“% Who in the window watch'd the coming of her 
lord——” MALONE:. 1 
60. H that thy bent of love be honourable &c.] In The Tragi- 
call Hyſiory already quoted Juliet uſes nearly the fame ex- 


preſſions : 
66 


if your thought be chaſte, and have on virtue 


ground, * . 
If wedlock be the end and mari which your deſire 
hath found, 
Obedience ſet aſide, unto my parents due, 
The quarrel eke that long ago between our houſholds 
rew, 
1 Both me and mine I will all whole to you betake, 
a forſake; Ms | 
gut if by wanton love and by unlawful ſuit 
« You think in ripeſt years to pluck my maidenhood's 
dainty fruit, | 
“ You are beguil'd, and now your Juliet you beſeeks, 
To ceaſe your ſuit, and ſuffer her to live among her 
likes,” MALONE, 


And following you where ſa you go, my father's houſe 


67. The 
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67. The very pin of his heart cleft with the blind bow-boy's 
but-ſhaft ;] The alluſion is to archery, The clout or white 
mark at which the arrows were direCted, was faſtened by a 
black pin placed in the center of it. To bit this was the 
higheſt ambition of every markſman. So, in No Wit like a 
Woman's, a comedy, by Middleton, 1657: 
They have ſhot two arrows without heads, 
„They cannot ſtick i' the but yet: hold out knight, 
e And I'll cleave the black pin i' the midſt of the 


_ evhite.” 


Again, in Marlowe's Tamburlaine, I591: 


« For kings are clouts that every man ſhoots at, 
6 Our crown the pin that thouſands ſeek to cleave.” 
MALONE. 
68. O . hens, their Lows I M r. Theobald's emendation 

is confirmed by a paſſage in Greene's Tu Quogue, from which 
we learn that bon jour was the common ' talutation of thoſe 
who affected to appear fine gentlemen in our author's time : 
<< No, I want the bon jour and the tu quogue, which yonder 
gentleman has.” MALONE. 


77. Here is for thy pains. ] So, in The Tragical Hyf- 


tory of Remeus and Juliet, 1562: 


« Then he vi crowns of gold out of his pocket drew, 
& And gave them her—a flight reward, quoth my 
and ſo adieu.“ MALONE. 


Thid. Well. fr my miſtreſs i is the fweeteſ lady : | 
Lord, lord! when * twas a little prating thing, —] o, 


in the poem: | | 
« And how ſhe gave her ſuck in | youth, ſhe leaveth not 
. 0 tell. 
« A pretty babe, quoth ſhe, it was, when it was 


young, 
e Lord, how it could full prettily bare prated with its 
tongue, — _- 
T his dialogue 1s not found in Painter's Romeo and Fulietta. 
MALONE. 
80. Fie how my bones ache. Nhat a jaunt have I Had! 


This is the reading of the folio. The quartos read: 


what a jaunce have I had? | 
The two words appear to have been formerly ſynonymous. 
See K. Rich. II Vol. V. p. 255.: 

Spur-gall'd and tir'd by jauncing Bolingbroke.” 
MALONE. 


81. No; | 


OBTRERVATLIONS 
81. No, no: but all this did I know before; 


What ſays he of our marriage? what of that?] SO, in Row. any 


The Tragicall Hy/lory of Romeus and Fuliet, 1562: 
Tell me elſe what, quoth ſhe, this evermore I thought, 


«« But of our marriage, ſay at once, what anſwer have 
you brought?” MALONE. | | 
89. To follow Steevens's note. ] Middleton, in No 

Wit like a Woman's, a comedy, 1657, uſes this word as our 
author has done: | 

% Why 'tis not poſſible, madam, that man's happineſs 

« Should take a greater height than mine aſpires.” 

Soalſo, Marlowe, in his Tamburlaine, 1591: 

«© Until our bodies turn to elements, 

& And both our ſouls aſp:re celeſtial thrones,” 

3 1 MALoNt. 

94. To follow Steevens's note. ] That ſeems not to be the 
optative adverb atinam, but the pronoun %a. Theſe lines 
contain no wiſh, but a reaſon for Juliet's preceding wiſh for 
the approach of c/oudy night; for in ſuch a night there may be 
no ſtar- light to diſcover our ſtolen pleaſures ; 

«© That runaway eyes may wink, and Romeo 

Leap to thoſe arms, untalked of and unſeen.” 

| | E. 
99. Ab, poor my lord, what tongue ſhall ſmooth thy name, 
Then I, thy three-hours wife have mangled it?] So, in 
the poem already quoted: A 

Ah cruel murd'ring tongue, murderer of others' fame, 

«© How durſt thou once attempt to touch the honour of 

| his name? 74 

* Whoſe deadly foes do yield him due and earned 

praiſe, 

For though his freedom be bereft, his honour not decays. 

« Why blam'ſt thou Romeus for ſlaying of T ybalt? 


* Since he is guiltleſs quite, and Tybalt bears the fault. 


% Whither ſhall he, alas! poor baniſh'd man, now fly? 
* What place of ſuccour ſhall he ſeek beneath the 
ſtarry ſky? h 
* Since ſhe purſueth him. and him defames of wrong, 
That in diſtreſs ſhould be his fort, and only rampire 
ſtrong.” MALONE. 

Ibid. Back, fooliſh tears, back to your native ſpring; &c.] To 
follow Steevens's nore *. — Julier's reaſoning, as the text now 
ſtands, appears to me perfectly corret.— Lack (ſays ſhe) to 
your native ſource, you fooliſh tears! Properly you ought to 2 
0 only 
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only on melancholy accaſions ; but now you erroneouſly ſhed your 
tributary drops for an event | the death of Tybalt and the ſub. 
equent eſcape of my beloved Romeo] which is in fact to me a 
ſubject of joy.—Tybalt, if he could, would have ſlain my huſband ; 
but my huſband is alive, and has flain Tybalt. This is a ſource 
of jay, not of ſorrow uuberefore then do I weep? M ALONE, 
102. more courtſhip lives | 
In carrion flies, than Romeo -] To follow Johnſon's 
note.—By cour!/hip, the author ſeems rather to have meant 


the ſtate of a lover; that dalliance, in which he who courts 


the next line were not in the firſt copy. MALONE. 


or wooes a lady is ſometimes indulged. This appears 


clearly from the ſubſequent lines : 
| „hey may ſeize 
« On the white wonder of dear Juliet's hand, 
And ſteal immortal bleſſings from her lips 
5 Flies may do this.” MaLone. 
Ibid. bo, even in pure and veſlal modeſly— 


= This and 


Ibid. But Romeo may not; he is baniſhed. ] To follow Stee- 
vens's note.—It ought, without doubt, to be placed there. 
In the firſt edition it is inſerted immediately before — Flies 
may do ibis. MALONE. 

105 · Art thou a man? thy form cries out, don art; 

Thy tears are womaniſh &c. ] Shakſpeare has here 
cody followed his original: 
Art thou, quoth he, a man? thy ſhape ſaith, ſo thou art; 
« Thy crying and thy Weeping eyes denote a woman's heart. 
<« For manly reaſon is quite from off thy mind out- 
chaſed, 
And in her ſtead affeQtions lewd, and fancies highly 
placed ; 
« $9 that I ſtood in doubt this hour at the leaſt | 
„If thou à man or woman wert, or elſe a brutiſh beaſt.” 
Tragical Hyflory of Romeus and Fuliet, 1 562. 
ALONE. 

Ibid. Why railſt thou on. thy birth, the heaven and earth ©] 
Romeo has not here railed on his birth &c. though in his in- 
terview with the fryar as deſaribed in The Tragicall Hyfory of 
Romens and Fuliet, he is made to do ſo: 

« Firſt Nature did he blame the author of his life, 

© In which his joys had been fo ſcant, and ſorrows 
_ aye ſo rite; 

© The time and place of birth he fiercely did reprove, 


J He cryed out with open mouth againſt the /ars _ 
* ——On 


rn 


&«& „On Fortune eke he raid 


Shakſpeare copied the remonſtrance of the 2 without re- Wen np 


viewing the former part of his ſcene, MALoNE. 

109. SCENE V. Juliet's chamber.) The ſtage - direction 
in the firſt edition is Enter Romeo and Fuliet at the win- 
dow.” In the ſecond quarto Enter Romeo and Fu- 
liet aloft.” They appeared probably in the balcony which 
appears to have been erected on the old Engliſh ſtage. See 

the Account of the Ancient Theatres, ante, p 1 MALONE. 
113. {+ ſhe not down ſo late, or up fo — ] Is ſhe not laid 
down in her bed at ſo late an hour as this? or rather is ſhe 
riſen from bed at ſo early an hour of the morn? MaLowe. 

Ibid. Evermore weeping for your couſin's death ? &c.] So, in 
The Tragicalt Hyflory of Romeus and Fuliet, 1562 : 
time it is that now you ſhould our Tybalt's 
death forget ; 


% Of whom ſince God hath claim'd the life that was 


but lent, 
« He is in bliſs, ne is there cauſe why you ſhould thus 
lament : 
& You cannot call him back with tears and ſbrietings /prill ; 
“It is a fault thus ſtill to grudge at God's appointed 
will.“ MarLone. 
118, —— and having now provided 
A gentleman of princely parentage 
And then to have a wretched pulin g fool, 
A whining mammet, in her fortune's tender, 
Anfuwer — I'll not wed—1 cannot love 
Romeus and Fuliet, 15522 
duch care thy mother had, ſo dear thou wert to me, 


“That I with long and earneſt ſuit provided have for 


thee 
“One of the greateſt lords that wonnes about this 
town, 
And for his many virtues' ſake a man of great re- 
nown ; 
Kt. and yet thou playeſt in this caſe 
© The dainty fool and ſtubborn girl; for want of ſkill, 
Thou doſt refuſe thy offer'd weal, and diſobey my 
will.“ MaALoNE. 
119. Faith, here it is: Romeo 
J. baniſhed ; and all the world to nothing 
That he dares ne r come back to challenge you; &c.] To 


follow Steevens's note * This picture, however, is not 
„„ an 


J 90, in 
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vor. x. an original. In The Tragicall Hy/tory of Romeus and Juliet, 


1562, the Nurſe exhibits the ſame readineſs to accomodate 
herſelf to the preſent conjuncture: 
| & The flattering nurſe did praiſe the friar for his ſkill, 
« And faid that ſhe had done right well, by Wit to 
order will; 
ce She ſetteth forth at large the father's furious rage, 
« And eke ſhe praiſeth much to her the fecond marriage ; 
&« And County Paris new he praiſeth ten times more 
* By wrong, than ſhe herſelf by right had Renews prais'd 
| before © 5 
< Paris ſhall dwell there ſtill; Rameus ſhall nit return; 
« What ſhall it boot her all her life to languiſh till and 
mourn?” MALON RE. 
Sir John Vanbrugh, in the Relapſe, has copicd in this re. 
ſpect the character of his Nurſe from Shakſpeare. 
—k 
125. Then (as the manner of our country is) 
In thy beſt robes, uncover'd on the bier 


] The 


Italian cuſtom here alluded to, of carrying the dead body to 


the grave with the face wncovered, (which is not mentioned 
by Painter) our author found particularly deſcribed in The 


Tragicall Hyflory of Romeus and Juliet: 


c Another ule there is, that whoſoever dies, 
« Borne to their church with open face upon the bier be 


lies, 
In wonted weed attir d, not wrapt in winding- 
ſheet MAlL ONE. | 


126. If no unconſtant toy nor womaniſh fear 
Abate thy valour in the acting it.] Theſe expreſſions 
are borrowed from the poem: 
« Caſt off from thee at once the weed of womaniſh dread, 
With manly courage arm thyſelf from heel unto the 
bead | 
“ God grant he ſo confirm in thee thy preſent will, 


„That no qo ee toy thee let thy promile to fulfill!“ 
Maroxk. 


this reverend holy friar, 
All our whole city is much bound to him ] So, in Ro- 
meus and Fuliet, 1562 : 
„this is not, wife, the friar's firſt Fw Ig 
« In all our commonweal ſcarce one is to be found 
But is, for ſome good turn, unto this 500 Jaber 
bound. 1 MALONE. 


128. 


Ibid. 


0BSERVATION'S. 271 


Ibid. *Tis now near night.] It appears in a foregoing Vol. X. 
ſcene, that Romeo parted from his bride at day-break on RoM. Ax D 
Tueſday morning. Immediately afterwards ſhe went to Friar JuLier, 
Lawrence, and he particularly mentions the day of the week, = 
L Hedneſday is to-morrow.” ] She could not well have re- 
mained more than an hour or two with the friar, and ſhe is 
now juſt returned from ſhrift ;—yet lady Capulet ſays, “ tis 
near night, and this ſame night is aſcertained to be Tueſday. 

This is one out of many inſtances of our author's inaccuracy 
in the computation of time. MarLone, 

129. For 1 have need of many ori ſons To follow 
Johnſon's note. — This pretence of Juliet's, in order to get 

rid of the nurſe, was ſuggeſted by The Tragicall Hyſtory of 
Romeus and Fuliet, and ſome of the expreſſions of this ſpeech 
borrowed from thence : | | 
Dear friend, quoth ſhe, you know to-morrow is the day 
„Of new contract; wherefore, this night, my purpoſe is 
| to pray | | 
„ Unto the heavenly minds that dwell above the ſkies, 
« And order all the courſe of things as they can beſt 
deviſe, 
“ That they ſo /mle upon the doings of to-morrow, 
That all the remnant of my life may be exempt from 
ſorrow ; | 3 
« Wherefore, I pray you, leave me here alone this night, 
« But = that you to-morrow come before the dawning 
light, 7 
« For you muſt curl my hair, and ſet on my attire—? 
Ns, MALONE. 


Ibid. hat if this mixture do not work at all ?] To follow 
Steevens's note *. p. 130.—dShakſpeare appears, however, to 


have followed the poem : 
„ to the end I may my name and conſcience ſave, 
I muſt devour the mixed drink that by me here I have; 
«© Whoſe working and whoſe force as yet I do not 
know: | 
“ And of this piteous plaint began another doubt to 
grow= Meng 
c What do I know, (quoth ſhe) if that this powder 
hall | 

& Sooner or later than it ſhould, or elſe not work at all? 
*r how ſhall I that always have in ſo freſh air 


been bred, | 1 
n- 


272 
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SUPPLEMENTAL 
* Endure the loathſome ſtink of ſuch a heaped ſtore 
& Of carcaſes not yet conſum'd, and bones that long 
Denne 
i Intombed were, where I my 8 place ſhall have, 
&« Where all my anceſtors do reſt, my kindred's com- 
mon grave. 
„Shall not the friar and my Romeus, when they « come, 
. Find me, if I awake before, y-/ified in the tomb?“ 
ALONE, 
I 30. Lie thou there.] To follow 8 s note *,—. 
In order to account for Juliet's having a dagger, or, as it is 
called in old language, a knife, it is not neceſſary to have 


recourſe to the ancient accoutrements of brides, how pre- 


valent ſoever the cuſtom mentioned by Mr. Steevens ma 
have been; for Juliet appears to have furniſhed herſelf with 
this inſtrument immediately after her father and mother had 
threatened to force her to marry Paris. | 

„If all fail elſe, myſelf have power to die.“ 
Accordingly, in the very next ſcene, when ſhe is at the friar's 


cell, and before ſhe could have been furniſhed with any of 


the apparatus of a bride, (not nm then conſented to marry 


the count) ſhe ſays: 


Give me ſome preſent counſel, or behold, 
« *T wixt my extremes and me this bloody knife 
«© Shall play the umpire.” M ALONE. 
4. Ay, let the county take you in your bed ;] So, in The Tra- 
vical 2 of Romeus and Fuliet : 
„ Firſt ſoftly did ſhe call, then louder ſhe did cry, 
Lady, you fleep too long, the earl will raiſe you by 
| and by,” MALONE. 
135. Death, "that hath td'en her hence to make me wail, 
Ties up my tongue, and will not let me ſpeak.] New au- 
thor has here followed the poem cloſely, without recollecting 
that he bad made Capulet, in this ſcene, clamorous in his 
grief. In The Tragicall Hyflory of Romeus and Juliet Julict's 
mother makes a long perch, but the old man utters not a 
word: 
Rut more than all the reſt the father's heart was ſo 
„ Smit with the heavy news, and ſo ſhut up with ſud- 
| den woe, 
„ That he ne had the pow'r - his daughter to beweep, 
Ne yet 10 Jpeak, but long is forc'd h his ti tears and plaints 
to keep.” M ALONE. 
136. To 
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136. To follow Steevens's note . ] Decker ſeems rather Vor. X. 
to have intended to ridicule a former line in this play: Rom. AND 
6 Ill to my wedding bed, JuLIET= 
c And Death, not Romeo, take my maidenhead.” — | 
| | MALONE. 


138. All things, that we ordained feſtival, &c.] So, in the 
poem already quoted : DE 445 
« Now is the parents? mirth quite changed into mone, 
« And now to ſorrow is return'd the joy of every one; 
„„ And now the wedding weeds for mourning weeds they 
__ change, 7 
& And Hymen to a dirge - alas! it ſeemeth ſtrange. 
Inſtead of marriage gloves now funeral gowns they 
have, | | 
* And, whom they ſhould ſee married, they follow to 
| the grave; | 
«© The feaf? that ſhould have been of pleaſure and of joy, 
« Hath every diſh and cup fill'd full of ſorrow and 
annoy.” MaALoNnE. | $44 | 

141. To follow Steevens's note 9.] It is mentioned by 

Milton, as an inſtrument of mirth : - 
« When the merry bells ring round, 
„And the jocond rebecks found———" | 
| | | | MALONkE. 

144. I do remember an apothecary, &c.] It is clear, I think, 
that Shakſpeare had here the poem of Romeus and Fuliet be- 
fore him; for he has borrowed an expreſſion from thence : 

& An apothecary ſat unbuſied at his door, 

«© Whom by his heavy countenance he gueſſed to be 
poor ; . 47 

e And in his ſhop he ſaw his boxes were but few, 

* And in his window of his wares there was ſo ſmall a 
ſhew, 1; | 


% Wherefore our Romeus aſſuredly hath thought, 

„What by no friendſhip could be got, with money 
ſhould be bought ; 

„For needy lack is like the poor man to compel 


© To fell that which the city's law forbiddeth him to 
ſell —_ | | 

© Take fifty crowns of gold (quoth he) 

Fair Sir, (quoth he) be ſure this is the ſpeeding 
"any Se. | 

* And more there is than you ſhall need; for half of that 
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274 SUPPLEMEN'F AL 
Vol. X. Will ſerve, I undertake, in leſs than half an hour 
& To kill the ſtrongeſt man alive, ſuch is the Poiſon's 
pow'r.” MALONE. 

145. Upon thy back hangs ragged miſery,] Perhaps from 

Kyd's Cornelia, a tragedy, 1594 : 
Upon thy back where miſery doth it, 
% O Rome & c. MALONE. 
147. Going to find a bares foot brother out, 
One of our order, to aſſociate me, 
Here in this city viſiting the ſucks | 
And finding him, the ſearchers of the town 
Suſpefting &c.] So, in The Tragicall Hyflory of "i 
neus and Juliet, 1562: 
6 Apace our friar John t to Mantua him hies; ö 
And, for becauſe in Italy it is a wonted guiſe 
cc That friars in the town ſhould ſeldom walk alone, 
4 But of their convent aye ſhould be accompanied with one 
„bis profeſſion, ſtraight a houſe he findeth out 
In mind to take lome friar with him, to walk the town 
| about.“ | 
Our author having occafion for friar John, has here de- 
parted from the poem, and ſuppoſed the peſtilence to rage at 
Verona, inſtead of Mantua. 
Perhaps the third and fourth lines are miſplaced, and that 
this paſſage ought to be regulated thus: 
SOoing to find a bare-ſoot brother out, 
One of our order, to aſſociate me, 
And finding him, the ſearchers of the town 
_ Here in the city viſiting the lack, : 
Suſpecting &c. 

Friar John ſought for a brother merely for the fake of form, 
to accompany him in his walk, and had no intention of viſit- 
ing the ſickx; whereas, on the other hand, it was the buſi- 
nels of the "ſrarchers to viſit the ſick, and to mark thoſe 
houſes in which the peſtilence raged. 

The phraſe of viſiting the ſic might have deveived the tran- | 
fcriber, and perhaps induced him to miſplace this line, in or- 
der that it might apply to the friar. The error however (if 
it be one) is in the quarto, from which the folio is maniteſtly 
printed. MaLONE. 

156. A aateleſs bargain to engroſſing Death /] E ngroſſing 
ſeems to be uſed here in its clerical ſenſe. M ALONE. 

157. Note 9. add] Again, in the firſt edition of this 


pla 
E & 6 Which 


Rom. AN D 
Jun r. 


O / ‚ ‚ RR VV A TIONS 
cc Which to the high top-gallant of my joy 
« Muſt be my conduct in the ſecret night.” 
Again, in X. Henry VI. P. II.: 
„ Although hou haſt been conduct of my ſhame ” 
MALONE. 

Ibid. Ze burneth in the Capulets' 3 Both the folio 
and the quarto read. 

It burneth in the Capel? monument. MAL ONE. 

163. To follow Johnſon's note. ] Shakſpeare was led into 
this unintereſting narrative by following too cloſely The Tra- 
gicall Hyſtory of Romeus and Fuliet. MALONE. 

166. After Johnſon's note. ] In the preliminary obſerva- 
tions on this play it has been mentioned, that our author ſeems 
to have been more indebted to the poem entitled The Tragicall 
Hy/tory of Romeus and Juliet, printed at London in 1562, than to 
Painter's Palace of Pleaſure. That piece being extremely 
rare, it is here reprinted entire. From the following lines in 
An Epitaph on the Death of Maifter Arthur Brooke drownde in 
paſſing to New Haven, by George Tuberville, LEpitaphes, E- 
pigrammes, &c. 1567,] we learn that the former was the au- 
thor of this poem | 

« Apollo lent him lute, for ſolace "IR 8 "a 
Jo found his verſe by touch of ately firing, 
«© And of the never-fading baye did make 
*© A lawrell crowne, about bis browes to cling. 
In proute that he for myter did excell, 
«© As may be judge by Fulyet and her mate; 
For there he ſhewde his cunning paſſing well, 
« When he the tale to Engliſh did tranſlate. 
« But what? as he to forraigne realm was bound, 
«© With others moe his ſoveraigne queene to ſerve, 
© Amid the ſeas unluckie youth was drownd, 
More ſpeedie death than ſuch one did deſerve 
a unn 
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THE TRAGICALL HYSTORY 


 __ROMEUS any JULIE T: 


Contayning in it a rare Example of true Conſlancie ; 


With the ſubrill Counſels and practiſes of an old Fryer, 


and their ill Event. 


Res e ſolliciti plena timoris amor. 


TO THE READER. 


Amid the deſert rockes the mountaine beare 
Bringes forth unformd, unlyke herſelfe, her yonge, 
Nought els but lumpes of fleſhe, withouten heare ; 
In tract of time, her often lycking tong | 
Geves them ſuch ſhape, as doth, ere long, delight 
The lookers on; or, when one dogye doth ſhake 
With mooſled mouth the joyntes too weake to fight, 
Or, when upright he ſtandeth by his ſtake, 
(A noble creaſt !) or wylde in ſavage wood 
A doſyn dogges one holdeth at a baye, 
With gaping mouth and ſtayned jawes with blood; 
Or els, when from the fartheſt heavens, they 
The lode ſtarres are, the wery pilates marke, 
In ſtormes to gyde to haven the toſſed barke ; _—— 

5 Right ſo my muſe | 
Hath now, at length, with travell long, brought forth 
Her tender whelpes, her divers kindes of ſtyle, | 
Such as they are, or nought, or little woorth, 
Which carefull travell and a longer whyle 


OBSERVATIONS. 


May better ſhape. The eldeſt of them loe 
I offer to the ſtake ; my youthfull woorke, 
Which one reprochefull mouth might overthrowe : 
The reſt, unlickt as yet, a whyle ſhall lurke, 
Tyll Tyme geve ſtrength, to meete and match in fight 
With Slaunder's whelpes. Then ſhall they tell of ſtryfe, 
Of noble trymphes, and deedes of martial might; 
And ſhall geve rules of chaſt and honeſt lyfe. 
The whyle, I pray, that ye with favour blame, 
Or rather not reprove the laughing game 
Of this my muſe, 


THE ARGUMENT. 


Love hath inflamed twayne by ſodayn fight, 
And both do graunt the thing that both Sms 

They wed in ſhrift, by counſell of a frier ; 

Yong Romeus clymes fayre Juliet's bower by night, 

Three monthes he doth enjoy his cheefe delight: 

By Tybalt's rage provoked unto yre, | 

He payeth death to Tybalt for his hyre. 

A baniſht man, he ſcapes by ſecret flight: 

New mariage is offred to his wyfe ; 

She drinkes a drinke that ſeemes to reve her breath; 

They bury her, that ſleping yet hath lyfe. 

Her huſband heares the tydinges of her death 

He drinkes his bane ; and ſhe, with Romeus? knyfe, 

When the awakes, herſelfe, alas! ſhe ſleath. 
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Vo. X. 
Rom. AND 


Jv 


SUPPLEMENTAL 


= ROMEUS aw JULIET*, 


There is beyond the Alps a towne of ancient fame, 


Where bright renoune yet ſhineth cleare, Verona men it name; 


Bylt in an happy time, bylt on a fertile ſoyle, 
Maynteined by the heavenly fates, and by the towniſn toyle. 


The fruitefull hilles above, the pleaſant vales belowe, | 


The ſilver ſtrèame with chanel depe, that through the towne doth 
flow); Eo | The 


* The original relater of this ſtory was Luigi da Porto, a gen- 
tleman of Vicenza, who died in 1529. His novel did not appear 
till ſome years after his death ; being firſt printed at Venice, in oc- 
tavo, in 1535, under the title of La Giulietta. A ſecond edition 


vas publiſhed in 1539. And it was again reprinted at the ſame place 


in 1553, (without the author's name) with the following title: 
Hiftoria nuovamente ritrovata di due nobili Amanti, con la loro pietoſa 


 morie; intervenuta gia nella Citta di Verona, nell tempo del Signor Bar. 


tolomeo dalla Scala. Nuovamente Stampala — There are ſame varia- 
tions in the editions. In an epiſtle prefixed to this work, which 
is addreſſed Alla belliſima e leggiadra Madonna Lucina Savorgnana, 
the author gives the following account of the manner in which he 
became acquainted with this ſtory: RO | 
% Siccome vol ſteſſa vedeſte, mentre il cielo verſo me in tutte 
ogni ſuo ſdegno rivolto. non ebbe, nel bel principio di mia giova- 
nezza al meſtier dejParme mi diedi, e in quella molti grandi et va- 
loroſi uomini ſeguendo, nella dilettevole voſtra patria de} Frioli al- 
cun anno mi eſſercitai; per la quale, ſecondo 1 caſi, quando privata- 
mente or quinci or quindi ſervendo, m' era biſogno di andare. Aveva 
io per continuo uſo cavalcando di menar meco uno mio arciero, u- 
omo di forſe cinquanta anni, pratico nell' arte e piacevoliſſimo, 
e come quaſi tutti que* di Verona (ov* egli nacque) ſono, parlante 
molto, et chiamato Peregrino. Queſti oltra che animoſo et eſ- 
perto ſoldate fuſſe, leggiadro & forſe piu di quello che agli anni ſnoi 
ſi ſaria convenuto, innamorato ſempre ſi ritrovava, il che al ſuo va- 
Jore doppio valore aggiugneva: onde le più belle novelle & con miglior 
ordine e grazia fi dilettava di raccontare; e maſſimamente quelle 
che di amore parlavano, che alcun altro, ch' io udiſſi giammai. 
Per la qual coſa partendo io da Gradiſca, ove in alloggiamenti mi 
ſtava, & con coſtui e due altri miei, forſe d' amore ſoſpinto, verſo 
Udine venendo; la quale ſtradannolto ſolinga, e tutta per la guerra 
arſa e diſtrutta in quel tempo era, e molto dal penſiero ſoppreſſo 
e lontano dagli altri venendomi, accoſtatomiſi il detto Peregrino, 
come quello che i miei penſieri indovinava, cosi mi diſſe: Volete 
voi ſempre in triſta vita vivere, perchè una bella crudele, altramente 
moſtrando, poco vi ami? E benchè contro a me ſteſſo dica, pure 
perchè meglio si danno, che non fi ritengono, i conſigli, ” diro, 
| | ME nl, | 8 x es 
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The ſtore of ſpringes that ſerve for uſe, and eke for eaſe, Vo 5 x. 
And other moe commodities, which profit may and pleaſe ; | PEEL A 
Eke many certayne fignes of thinges betyde of olde, JULIET, 


To fyll the houngry eyes of thoſe that curiouſly beholde ; 
Doe make this towne to be be preferde above the reſt 
Of Lombard townes, or, at the leaſt, compared with the beſt. 
In which whyle Eſcalus as prince alone did raygne, 
To reache rewarde unto the good, to paye the lewde with payne, 
Alas! I rewe to thinke, an heavy happe befell, 
Which Boccace ſkant, not my rude tonge, were able foorth to 
tell. 1 
Within my trembling hande my penne doth ſhake for feare, 
And, on my colde amazed head, upright doth ſtand my heare. 
ut fith ſhee doeth commaunde, whoſe heſt I mu obeye, 
In moorning verſe a woful chaunce to tell I will aſſaye. 
Helpe learned Pallas, helpe ye Muſes with your art, 
Help all ye damned feends, to tell of joyes retourn'd to ſmart : 
Help eke, ye ſiſters three, my ſkilleſle pen tindyte, 
For you it caus'd which I alas! unable am to wryte. _ 
There were two auncient ſtocks, which Fortune hygh did place 
Above the reſt, indewd with welth, and nobler of their race; 
Lov'd of the common ſorte, lov'd of the prince alike, 
And lyke unhappy were they both, when Fortune liſt to ſtryke 
Whoſe prayſe with equal blaſt Fame in her trumpet blew ; 
The one was clyped Capelet, and thother Mountague. 
A wonted uſe it is, that men of likely ſorte, | 
(I wot not by what furye fors'd) envye eache others porte. 
So theſe, whoſe egall ſtate bred envye pale of hew, 
And then of grudging envie's roote blacke hate and rancor grew 
As of a littel ſparke oft ryſeth mighty tyre, | 
So, of a kyndled ſparke of grudge, in flames flaſh oute their eyre ; 
And then theyr deadly foode, firſt hatch'd of trifling ſtryfe, 
Did bathe in bloud of ſmarting woundes, —it reved breth and lyfe. 
No legend lye I tell ; ſcarce yet theyr eyes be drye, 
That did behold the griſly fight with wet and weeping eye. 
But when the prudent prince who there the ſcepter helde, 
So great a new diſorder in his commonweale behelde, 
By jentyl meane he ſought their choler to aſſwage, 
And by perſwaſion to appeaſe their blameful furious rage; 


Patron mio, che oltra che a voi nell' eſſercizio, che fiete, lo ſtar 
molto nella prigion d' amore fi diſdica; si triſti ſon quaſi tutti i 
fini, a' quali egli ci conduce, ch' è uno pericolo il ſeguirlo: E in 
teſtimonianza di cid, quando a voi piaceſſe, potre* io una novella 
nella mia citta avvenuta, che la ſtrada men ſolitaria, e men rin- I 
creſcevole ci faria, raccontarvi; nella quale ſentireſte come due no- F 
bili amanti a miſera e piatoſa morte guidati foſſero. E gia avenda 1 
jo fatto ſegno di udirlo volontieri, egli cosi cominciò.“ a 


s But 
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Var. X. But both his woords and tyme the prince hath ſpent in vayne 


RoM. AN 
JurtEr. 


So rooted was the inward hate, he loſt his buyſy payne. 
When frendly ſage adviſe ne gentyll woords avayle, 
By thondring threats and princely powre their courage gan he 
uayle; | | | | 
In hope hee when he had the waſting flame ſuppreſt, 
In time he ſhould quyte quench the ſparke that boornd within 
their breſt. | Re 
Now whylſt theſe kyndreds do remayne in this eſtate, 

And eche with outward frendly ſhew doth hyde his inward hate, 
One Romeus, who was of race a Mountague, 1 
Upon whoſe tender chyn as yet no manlyke beard there grewe, 
Whoſe beauty and whoſe ſhape fo farre the reſt dyd ſtayne, 
That from the cheef of Veron youth he greateſt fame dyd gayne, 
Hath founde a mayde ſo fayre (he founde ſo foule his happe) 
Whoſe beauty, ſhape, and comely grace, did ſo his heart entrappe, 
That from his owne affayres his thought ſhe did remove; 
Onely he ſought to honor her, to ſerve her and to love. 

To her he writeth oft, oft meſſengers are ſent, | | 
At length, in hope of better ſpede, himſelfe the lover went; 
Preſent to pleade for grace, which abſent was not founde, 
And to diſcover to her eye his new receaved wounde. 


But ſhe that from her youth was foſtred evermore 


With vertue's foode, and taught in ſchole of wiſdome's ſkilfull 
lore, : 

By aunſwere did cutte off thaffections of his love, 

That he no more occaſion had ſo vayne a ſute to move: 

So ſterne ſne was of chere, (for all the payne he tooke) 

That, in reward of toyle, ſne would not geve a frendly looke; 

And yet how much ſhe did with conſtant mind retyre, 

So much the more his fervent minde was prickt fourth by deſyre, 

But when he, many monthes, hopeleſs of his recure, | 


Had ſerved her, who forced not what paynes he did endure, 


At length he thought to leave Verona, and to prove 
If chaunge of place might chaunge away his ill-beſtowed love; 


And ſpeaking to himſelfe, thus gan he make his mone: 


*© What booteth me to love and ſerve a fell unthankfull one, 
Sith that my humble ſute, and labour ſowde in vayne, 
Can reape none other fruite at all but ſcorne and proude diſdayne ? 


What way ſhe ſeekes to goe, the ſame I ſeeke to runne, | 


But ſhe the path wherein I treade with ſpedy flight doth ſhunne, 
I cannot hve except that nere to her I be; | 
She is ay beſt content when ſhe is fartheſt of from me. | 
Wherefore henceforth I will farre from her take my flight; 
Perhaps, mine eye once baniſhed by abſence from her tight, 
"This tyre of myne, that by her pleaſant eyne is fed, 

phall little and little weare away, and quite at laſt be ded,” 


But, 
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But whileſt he did decree this purpoſe ſtill to kepe, | . 
A contrary repugnant thought ſanke in his breſt ſo depe, Þ : 
That douteful is he now which of the twayne 1s beſt, 1 AND 
In ſyghs, in teares, in plainte, in care, in ſorow and unreſt, Er. 


He mones the daye, he wakes the long and werey night; 
So depe hath love, with pearcing hand, ygrav'd her bewty bright 
Within his breit, and hath ſo maſtred quyte his hart, 

That he of force muſt yelde as thrall ; —no way is left to ſtart, 

He cannot ſtaye his ſteppe, but forth ſtyll muſt he ronne, 

Fe languiſheth and melts awaye, as ſnowe agaynſt the ſonne. 

His kyndred and alyes do wonder what he ayles, | 
And eche of them in frendly wyſe his heavy hap bewayles. 

But one emong the reſt, the truſtieſt of his feeres, 

Farre more then he with counſel fild, and ryper of his yeeres, 
Gan ſharply him rebuke; ſuch love to him he bare, 

That he was fellow of his ſmart, and partner of his care. 
„What meanſt thou Romeus, quoth he, what doting rage 
Doth make thee thus conſume away the beſt part of thine age, 
In ſeking her that ſcornes, and hydes her from thy fight, 

Not forſing all thy great expence, ne yet thy honor bright, 

Thy teares, thy wretched lyfe, ne thine unſpotted truth, 4 
Which are of force, I weene, to move the hardeſt hart to ruthe ? 4 
Now, for our trendſhip's fake, and for thy health, I pray _ 3 
That thou hencefoorth become thine owne; —O give no more away A 
Unto a thankles wight thy pretious free eſtate : I 
In that thou loveſt ſuch a one thou ſeemſt thyſelf to hate, 4 
For ſhe doth love els where, and then thy time is lorne | 
Or els (what booteth thee to ſue?) Love's court ſhe hath forſworne. 
Both yong thou art of yeres, and high in Fortune's grace : þ 

What man is better ſhapd than thou? who hath a ſweeter face? 1 
By painfull ſtudie's meane great learning haſt thou wonne, 3 
Thy parents have none other heyre, thou art theyr onely ſonne. 

What greater greete, trowſt thou, what woful dedly ſmart, 
Should ſo be able to diſtraine thy ſeely father's hart, 

As 1n his age to ſee thee plonged deepe 1n vice, 

When greateſt hope he hath to heare thy vertue's fame ariſe ? 
What ſhall thy kinſmen think, thou cauſe of all their ruthe ? 
Thy gedly foes doe laugh to ſkorne thy yll- employed youth. 

Wherefore my counſell is, that thou henceforth beginne 

To knowe and flye the errour which to long thou livedſt in. 
Remove the veale of love that kepes thine eyes ſo blynde, 
That thou ne canſt the ready path of thy forefathers fynde. 
But if unto thy will ſo much in thrall thou art, | 

Yet in ſome other place beftoye thy witles wandring hart. 

Chooſe out ſome woorthy dame, her honor thou, and ſerve, 
Who will give eare to thy complaint, and pitty ere thou ſterve. 

But ſow no more thy paynes in ſuch a barraine ſoyle 
As yelds in harveſt time no crop, in recompence of toyle, 
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How happy had he been, had he not been forfworne ! 


Falſe Fortune caſt for him, poore wretch, a miſchiefe newe te 


| Sparth for no coſt, the wonted uſe of banquets to begin. 


The ſupper done, with other five did preaſe into the place. 
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Ere long the towniſh dames together will reſort, 
Some one of beauty, favour, ſhape, and of fo lovely porte, 
With ſo faſt fixed eye 8 thou mayſt beholde, 

That thou ſhalt quite for 


get thy love and paſſions paſt of olde.” 
The yong man's liſtning eare receiv'd the holfome ſounde, 

And reaſon's truth y-planted ſo, within his head had grounde; 

That now with healthy coole y-tempred is the heate, 

And piece meale weares away the greefe that erſt his heart did 
freate. 

To his approved frend a ſolemne othe he plight, | 

At every feaſt y-kept by day, and banquet made by night, 

At pardons in the churche, at games in open ſtreate, 

And « every where he would reſort where ladies wont to mete ; 

Eke ſhould his ſavage heart like all indifterently, 

For he would vew and judge them all with unallured eye. 


But twice as happy had he been, had he been never borne, 
For ere the moone could thriſe her waſted hornes renew, 
brewe. . e 
The wery winter nightes reſtore the Chriſtmas games, 
And now the ſeſon doth invite to banquet towniſn dames. 
And fyrſt in Capel's houſe, the chiefe of all the kyn 


No lady fayre or fowle was in Verona towne, 

No knight or gentelman of high or lowe renowne, 

But Capilet himſelfe hath byd unto his feaſt, 

Or, by his name in paper ſent, appointed as a geaſt. 

Vong damſels thither flocke, of bachelers a rowte, 

Not ſo much for the banquet's ſake, as bewties to ſerche out. 
But not a Montagew would enter at his gate, | 

(For, as you heard, the Capilets and they were at debate) 
Save Romeus, and he in maſke, with hydden face, 


When they had maſkd a while with dames in courtly wile, 

All did unmaſke ; the reſt did ſhew them to theyr ladies eyes; 
But baſhfull Romeus with ſhamefaſt face forſooke 

The open preaſe, and him withdrew into the chamber's nooke. 
But brighter than the ſunne the waxen torches ſhone, 

That, maugre what he could, he was eſpyd of every one, 

But of the women cheefe, theyr gaſing eyes that threwe, 

To woonder at his fightly ſhape, and bewtie's ſpotles hewe ; 
With which the heavens him had and nature ſo bedect, | 
That ladies, thought the fayreſt dames, were fowle in his reſpect, 
And in theyr head beſyde an other woonder roſe, | 25 
How he durſt put himſelfe in throng among ſo many foes : 

Of courage ſtoute they thought his cumming to procede, 


And women love an hardy hart, as I in ſtories rede. bn | 
ES 5 
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The Capilets diſdayne the preſence of theyr foe, Vol. X. 

vet they ſuppreſſe theyr ſtyred yre; the cauſe I doe not knowe: Ron. ANU 

perhaps toffend theyr geſtes the courteous knights are loth; JuLIer. 

Perhaps they ſtay from ſharpe revenge, dreadyng the prince's 

wroth; 

perhaps for that they ſhamd to exerciſe theyr rage 

Within their houſe, gainſt one alone, and him of tender age. 

They uſe no taunting talke, ne harme him by theyr deede, 

They neyther ſay, what makſt thou here, ne yet they ſay, God 
ſpeede. | | 

So 1 he freely might the ladies view at eaſe, 

And they alſo behelding him their chaunge of fanſies pleaſe; 

Which Nature had hym taught to doe with ſuch a grace, 

That there was none but joyed at his being there in place. 

With upright beame he wayd the beauty of eche dame, 

And judgd who beſt, and who next her, was wrought in na- 
ture's frame. | 

At length he ſaw a mayd, right fayre, of perfect ſhape, _ 

(Which I heſeus or Paris would have choſen to their rape) 

Whom erſt he never ſawe; of all ſhe pleaſde him mot ; 

Within himſelfe he ſayd to her, thou juſtly mayſt thee boſte 

Of perfet ſhape's renowne and beautie's ſounding prayſe, 

Whoſe like ne hath, ne ſhall be ſeene, ne liveth in our dayes. 

And whilſt he fixd on her his partiall perced eye, 

His former love, for which of late he ready was to dye, 

Is nowe as quite forgotte as it had never been : 8 

The proverbe ſaith, unminded oft are they that are unſeene. 

And as out of a planke a nayle a nayle doth drive, 

So novel love out of the minde the auncient love doth rive. 

This ſodain kindled fyre in time is wox ſo great, | 

That only death and both theyr blouds might quench the fiery 
heate. | 

When Romeus ſaw himſelfe in this new tempeſt toſt, 

Where both was hope of pleaſant port, and daunger to be loſt, , 

He doubtefull ſkaſely knew what countenance to keepe ; 

In Lethie's floud his wonted flames were quenchd and drenched 
deepe. | | | 

Yea he . himſelfe, ne is the wretch ſo bolde 

To aſke her name that without force hath him in bondage folde; 

Ne how tunlooſe his bondes doth the poore foole deviſe, 

But onely ſeeketh by her ſight to feede his houngry eyes; 

Through them he ſwalloweth downe Love's ſweete empoyſonde 

Hate; | 

How ſurely are the wareles wrapt by thoſe that lye in wayte ! 

So is the poyſon ſpred throughout his bones and vaines, 

— That in a while (alas the while) it haſteth deadly paines. 

Whilſt Juliet, for ſo this gentle damſell hight, 

From ſyde ſo ſyde on every one dyd caſt about her fight, 
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Vol. X. At laſt her floting eyes were ancored faſt on him, 
Who for her fake dyd baniſh health and fredome from echg 


RoM. AND 


JULIET. Iimme. | 


He in her ſight did ſeeme to paſſe the reſt, as farre 
| As Phoebus? ſhining beames do paſſe the brightnes of a ſtarre, 
In wayte laye warlike Love with golden bowe and ſhaft, 
And to his eare with ſteady hand the bowſtring up he raft : 
Till now ſhe had eſcapde his ſharpe inflaming = 
Till now he liſted not aſſaulte her yong and tender hart. 
His whetted arrow looſde, ſo touchd her to the quicke, 
That ee the eye it ſtrake the hart, and there the hedde did 
icke. | | 5 
It booted not to ſtrive. For why ?—ſhe wanted ſtrength ; 
The weaker aye unto the ſtrong, of force, muſt yeld at length, 
The pomps now of the feaſt her heart gyns to deſpyſe ; 
Andonely joyeth whan her eyen meete with her lover's eyes. 
When theyr new ſmitten heartes had fed on loving gleames, 
Whilſt, paſſing too and fro theyr eyes, y-mingled weretheyrbeames, 
Eche of theſe lovers gan by other's lookes to knowe, 
That frendſhip in theyr breſt had roote, and both would have it 
row. | | 
When thus in both theyr harts had Cupide made his breache, 
And eche of them had ſought the meane to end the warre by 
ſpeach, > po ES on | 
Dande Forne did aſſent, theyr purpoſe to advaunce. | 
args "zany in hand a comely knight did fetch her foorth to 
aunce z 55 
She quit herſelfe ſo well and with ſo trim a grace _ 
That ſhe the cheefe prayſe wan that night from all Verona race: 
The whilſt our Romeus a place had warely wonne, 
Nye to the ſeate where ſhe mult fit, the daunce once beyng donne, 
Fayre Juliet tourned to her chayre with pleaſant cheere, 
And glad ſhe was her Romeus approched was ſo neere. 
At thone ſyde of her chayre her lover Romeo, | 
And on the other ſyde there ſat one cald Mercutio ; 
A courtier that eche where was highly had in price, | 
For he was coorteous of his ſpeeche, and pleaſant of deviſe. 
Even as a lyon would emong the lambes be bolde, 
Such was emong the baſhful maydes Mercutio to beholde, 
With frendly gripe he ceasd fayre Juliet's ſnowiſh hand: 
A gyft he had, that Nature gave him in his ſwathin g band, 
"hat froſen mountayne yſe was never halfe ſo cold, | 
As _ handes, though nere ſo neer the fire he did them 
hold. | | | 
As ſoon as had the knight the virgin's right hand raught, 
Within his trembling hand her left hath loving Romeus caught, 
For he wiſt well himſelfe for her abode moſt payne, 
And well he wiſt ſhe lovd him belt, unleſs ſhe liſt to fayne. Th | 
| | | | Then 
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Then ſhe with ſlender hand his tender palm hath preſt ; e Ve . 
What joy, trow you, was grafted ſo in Romeus' cloven breſt? 
The ſodayne ſweete delight hath ſtopped quite his tong, JULIET. 


RoM. AND 


Ne can he clame of her his right, ne crave redreſſe of wrong. 
But ſhe eſpyd ſtraight waye, by chaunging of his hewe 
From pale to red, from red to pale, and fo from pale anewe, 
That vehment love was cauſe why ſo his tong did ſtay, | 
And ſo much more ſhe longd to heare what Love could teach him 
ſaye. 

When he had longed long, and he long held his peace, 
And her deſyre of hearing him by ſylence did increaſe, 
At laſt, with trembling voyce and ſhamefaſt chere, the mayde 
Unto her Romeus tournde her ſelfe, and thus to him ſhe ſayde: 

O bleſſed be the time of thy arrivall here! —“ 
But ere ſhe could ſpeake forth the reſt, to her Love drewe ſo nere, 
And ſo within her mouth her tongue he glewed faſt, 
That no one woord could ſcape her more then what already paſt. 
In great contented eaſe the yong man ſtraight is rapt: | 
What chaunce (quoth he) unware to me, O lady mine, is hapt : 
That geves you worthy cauſe my cumming here to bleſſe? 
Fayre Juliet was come agayne unto her ſelfe by this; 
Fyrſt ruthfully ſhe lookd, then ſayd with ſmyling chere: 
4 1 no whit, my hearte's delight, my only knight and 

eere, a . 
Mercutio's yſy hande had all to-froſen myne, | 
And of thy goodneſs thou agayne haſt warmed it with thyne.“ 
Whereto with ſtayed brow gan Romeus replye : by 
If ſo the Gods have graunted me ſuche favor from the ſkye, 
That by my being here ſome ſervice I have donne 
That pleaſeth you, I am as glad as I a realme had wonne. 
O wel-beſtowed tyme that hath the happy hyre, 
Which I woulde wiſh if I might have my wiſhed hart's deſire! 
For I of God woulde crave, as pryſe of paynes forpatt, 
To ſerve, obey and honor you, ſo long as lyfe ſhall laſt : 
As proofe ſhall teache you playne, if that you like to trye 
His faltles truth, that nill for ought unto his lady lye. 
But if my touched hand have warmed yours ſome dele, 
Aſſure your ſelfe the heate is colde which in your hand you fele, 
Compard to ſuche quicke ſparks and glowing furious gleade, 
As from your bewtie's pleaſant eyne Love cauſed to proceade ; 
Which have ſo ſet on fyre eche feling parte of myne, 
That lo! my mynde doeth melt awaye, my utward parts do pyne, 
And, but you helpe all whole, to aſhes ſhall I toorne ; 
Wherefore, alas ! have ruth on him, whom you do force ta 
boorne.”? | 

Even with his ended tale, the torches-daunce had ende, 
And Juliet of force muſt part from her new-choſen frend. _ 
| 18 
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vor. X. His hand ſhe claſped hard, and all her partes dyd ſhake, 
When layſureles with whiſpring voyce thus did ſhe aunſwer 
make : 1 | . | 
&© You are no more your owne, deare frend, then I am yours; 
My honour ſavd, preſt tobey your will, while life endures.” 
Lo! here the lucky lot that fild true lovers finde, 
Eche takes away the other's hart, and leaves the owne behinde. 
A happy life is love, if God graunt from above 
That hart with hart by even waight do make exchaunge of love, 
But Romeus gone from her, his hart for care is colde ; 
He hath forgot to aſk her name, that hath his hart in holde. 
With forged careles cheere, of one he ſeekes to knowe, 
Both how ſhe hight, and whence ſhe camme, that him enchaunt- 
ed 10, x 8 | 
So hath he learnd her name, and knowth ſhe is no geaſt, 
Her father was a Captlet, and maſter of the feaft, 
Thus hath his foe in choyſe to geve him life or death, 
That ſcarcely can his — breſt keepe in the lively breath. 
Wherefore with pitious plaint feerce Fortune doth he blame, 
That in his ruth and wretched plight doth ſeeke her laughing 
game. | | ra 
And he reproveth love cheeſe cauſe of his unreſt, 
Who eaſe and freedome hath exilde out of his youthfull breſt : 
'Twiſe hath he made him ſerve, hopeles of his rewarde ; 
Of _ ylles to chooſe the leile, I weene, the choyſe were 
harde. ; | 25 
Fyrſt to a ruthles one he made him ſue for grace, 
And now with ſpurre he forceth him to ronne an endles race. 
Amid theſe ſtormy ſeas one ancor doth him holde, 
He ſerveth not a cruell one, as he had done of olde; 
And therefore is content and chooſeth ſtill to ſerve, N 
Though hap ſhould ſweare that guerdonles the wretched wight 
ſhould ſterve. | 
'The lot of Tantalus is, Romeus, like to thine ; 
For want of foode, amid his foode, the myſer ſtill doth pyne. 
As carefull was the mayde what way were beſt deviſe, 
To learne his name that intertaind her in ſo gentle wiſe ; 
Of whom her hart receivd ſo depe, ſo wyde, a wound, 
An ancient dame ſhe calde to her, and in her eare gan rounde: 
(This old dame in her youth had nurſt her with her mylke, 
With flender nedel taught her ſow, and how to ſpyn with ſylke.) 
What twayne are thoſe, quoth ſhe, which preaſe unto the doore, 
Whoſe pages in their hand do beare two torches light before? 
And then, as eche of them had of his houſhold name, 
So ſhe him nam'd.— Vet once again the young and wyly dame— 
And tell me who is he with vyſor in his hand, 
That yonder dooth in maſking weede beſyde the window _ 
13 
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His name is Romeus, ſaid ſhee, a Montegewe, Vor. X. 
Whoſe father's pryde firſt ſtyrd the ſtryfe which both your houſ- eee 
holds rewe. . 

The word of Montegew her joyes did overthrow, aca 
And ftraight inſtead of happy hope deſpayre began to growe. 
What hap have I, quoth ſhe, to love my father's foe ? 
What, am I wery of my wele ? what, doe I wyſh my woe ? 
But though her grevouſe pay nes diſtraind her tender hart, 
Yet with an outward ſhow of joye ſhe cloked inward ſmart ; 
And of the courtlike dames her leave ſo courtly tooke, 
That none did geſſe the ſodein change by changing of her looke. 
Then at her mother's heſt to chamber ſhe her hyed, - 
So wel the faynde, mother ne nors the hidden harme deſcride. 
But when ſhe ſhoulde have ſlept as wont ſhe was in bed, 
Not half a wynke of quyet ſlepe could harber in her hed ; 
For loe, an hugy heape of divers thoughtes ariſe, 
That reſt have baniſht from her hart, and ſlumber from her eyes. 
And now from ſyde to ſyde ſhe toſſeth and ſhe turnes, 
And now for feare ſhe ſhevereth, and now for love ſhe burnes. 
And now ſhe lykes her choyſe, and now her choyle ſhe blames, 
And now eche houre within her head a thouſand tanſyes frames. 
Sometime in mynde to ſtop amyd her courſe begonne, | 
Sometime ſhe vowes, what ſo betyde, thattempted race to ronne, 
Thus danger's dred and love within the mayden fought ; 
The fight was feerſe, continuyng long by their contrary thought. 
In tourning maſe of love ſhe wandreth too and fro, 
Then ſtandeth doutful what to doo; laſt, overpreſt with woe, 
How fo her fanſies ceaſe, her teares did never blin, 
With heavy cheere and wringed hands thus doth her plaint begin. 
„Ah filly foole, quoth ſhe, y-cought in ſoottill ſnare ! 
Ah wretched wench, bewrapt in woe! ah caytife clad with 
care |! | | 
Whence come theſe wandring thoughts to thy unconſtant breſt, 
By ftraying thus from raiſon's lore, that reve thy wonted reſt ? 
What if his ſuttel brayne to fayne have taught his tong, 


And ſo the ſnake that lurkes in graſſe thy tender hart hath ſtong? 

What if with frendly ſpeache the traytor lye in wayte, 
As oft the poyſond hooke is hid, wrapt in the pleaſant bayte ? 

Oft under cloke of truth hath Falſhood ſerved her luſt; 

And toorn'd their honor into ſhame, that did to ſlightly truſt, 

What, was not Dido ſo, a crowned queene, defamd ? 

And eke, for ſuch an heynous cryme, have men not Theſeus 

blamd ? | 

A thouſand ftories more, to teache me to beware, 

In Boccace and in Ovid's bookes too plainely written are. 

Perhaps, the great revenge he cannot woorke by ſtrength, 


By ſuttel fleight (my honour ſtaynd) he hopes to woorke at gy 
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Vol. X. 


Rom. AN D 
JuriE r. 


SUPPLEMENTAL 


So ſhall I ſeeke to find my father's foe, his game 
So (I defylde) Report ſhall take her trompe of blacke defame, 
Whence ſhe with puffed cheeke ſhall blowe a blaſt fo ſhrill 

Of my diſprayſe, that with the noyſe Verona ſhall ſhe fill. 
Then I, a laughing ſtocke through all the towne becomme, 
Shall hide my ſelfe, but not my ſhame, within an hollowe toombe.“ 
Straight underneath her foote ſhe treadeth in the duſt "= 
Her troubleſom thought, as wholy vaine, y-bred of fond diſtruſt. 
&© No, no, by God above, I wot it well, quoth ſhee, | 


Although I raſhely ſpake before, in no wiſe can it bee, 


That where ſuch perfet ſhape with pleaſant bewty reſtes, 

There crooked craft and trayſon blacke ſhould be appoynted geſtes, 
Save writers ſay, the thoughts are dwelling in the eyne ; : 
Then ſure I am, as Cupid raignes, that Romeus is myne. 

The tong the meſſenger eke call they of the mynd ; 

So that I fee he loveth me :—ſhall I then be unkynd? 


_ "His face's rofy hew I ſaw full oft to ſeeke; 


And ſtraight again it flaſhed foorth, and ſpred in eyther cheeke. 


His fixed heavenly eyne that through me quyte did perce 


His thoughts unto my hart, my thoughts thei ſemed to rehearce, 
What ment his foltring tunge in telling of his tale? 

The trimbling of his joynts, and eke his cooler waxen pale ? 
And whilſt I talke with him, himſelf he hath exylde 


Out of himſelf, as ſeemed me; ne was | ſure begylde, 
Thoſe arguments of love Craft wrate not on his face, 


But Nature's hand, when all deceyte was baniſhd out of place. 


What other certayn fignes ſeke | of his good wil ? 


Theſe doo ſuffice ; and ſtedfaſt I will love and ſerve him ſtyll, 


Till Attropos ſhall cut my fatall thread of lyfe, 


So that he mynde to make of me his lawful wedded wyfe. 
For ſo perchaunce this new alliance may procure 
Unto our houſes ſuch a peace as ever ſhall indure.“ 
Oh how we can perſwade ourſelf to what we like! 
And how we can diſwade our mynd, if ought our mind miſlyke ! 


Weake arguments are ſtronge, our fanſies ſtreight to frame 


To pleaſing things, and eke to ſhonne, if we miſlyke the ſame. 
The mayde had ſcarcely yet ended the wery warre, | 
Kept in her heart by ſtriving thoughts, when every ſhining ſtarre 
Had payd his borrowed light, and Phcebus ſpred in ſkies 

His golden rayes, which ſeemd to ſay, now time it is to riſe, 
And Romeus had by this forſaken his wery bed, | 


Where reſtles he a thouſand thoughts had forged in his hed, 


And while with lingring ſtep by Juliet's houſe he paſt, 

And upwards to her windowes high his greedy eyes did caſt, 
His love that lookd for him there gan he ſtraight eſpye. 
With pleaſant cheere eche greeted is; ſhe followeth with her eye 


His parting ſteppes, and he oft looketh backe againe, 


But not fo oft as he deſyres; warely he doth refrayne. 


What 


OBSERVATIONS 


What life were like to love, if dread of jeopardy _ 
Y-ſowred not the ſweete ; if love were tree from jeloſy ! 
But ſhe more ſure within, unſeene of any wight, 

When ſo he comes, lookes after him till he be out of ſight, 
In often paſſing ſo, his buſy eyes he threw, 1 
That every pane and tooting hole the wily lover knew. 


2 happy houre he doth a garden plot eſpye, 


From which, except he warely walke, men may his love deſcrye 

For lo! it fronted full upon her leaning place, | | 
Where ſhe is wont to ſhew her heart by cheerefull frendly face. 

And leſt the arbors might theyr ſecret love bewraye, 

He doth keepe backe his forward foote from paſſing there by daye 

But when on earth the Night her mantel blacke hath ſpred, 

Well-armde he walketh foorth alone, ne dreadful foes doth dred. 

Whom maketh Love not bold, naye whom makes he not blinde ? 

He driveth daungers dread oft times out of the lover's minde. 

By night he paſſeth here a weeke or two in vayne ; x 

And tor the miſſing of his marke his greete hath hym nye ſlaine, 

And Juliet that now doth lacke her heart's releefe, — | 

Her Romeus? pleaſant eyen J mean—is almoſt dead for greefe. 

Eche day ſhe chaungeth howres, for lovers keepe an howre, 

When they are ſure to ſee theyr love, in paſling by their bowre, 

Impacient of her woe, ſhe hapt to leane one night | 

Within her windowe, and anon the moone did ſhine ſo bright 
That ſhe eſpyde her loove ; her hart revived ſprang ; 

And now for joy ſhe claps her handes, which erſt for wo ſhe 

wrang. | 

Eke Romeus, when he ſawe his long deſyred fight, 

His moorning cloke of mone caſt of, hath clad him with delight, 

Yet dare I ſay, of both that ſhe rejoyced more: 

His care was great, hers twiſe as great was, all the time before; 

For whilſt ſhe knew not why he did himſelte abſent, 

In douting both his health and life, his death ſhe did lament. 

For love is fearful oft where is no cauſe of feare, 

And what love feares, that love laments, as though it chaunced 

weare. 

Of greater cauſe alway is greater woorke y- bred; 

While he nought douteth of her helth, ſhe dreads leſt he be ded. 

| When onely abſence is the cauſe of Romeus? ſmart, 

By happy hope of fight againe he feedes his fainting hart, 

What wonder then if he were wrapt in leſſe annoye ? 

What marvel if by ſodain ſight ſhe fed of greater joye ? 

His ſmaller greefe or joy no ſmaller love doo prove ; 

Ne, for ſhe paſſed him in both, did ſhe him paſſe in love ; 

But eche of them alike dyd burne in equall flame, 

The wel-beloving knight and eke the wel-beloved dame. 

Now whilſt with bitter teares her eyes as fountaines ronne, 

With whiſpering voyce, y- broke with ſobs, thus is her tale begonne ; 
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That in this place, and at this tyme, to hazard it you dare. 

W hat if your dedly foes, my kinſmen, ſaw you here ? 

Lyke lyons wylde, your tender partes aſonder would they teare. 
In ruth and in diſdayne, J, wery of my life, 


With cruell hand my moorning hart would perce with bloudy 


knyfe. 


For you, myne own, onee dead, what Joy ſhould I have heare ? 
e 


And eke my honor ſtaynd, which I then lyfe do holde more deare.“ 
„ Fayre lady myne, dame Juliet, my lyfe (quod hee) 

Even from my byrth committed was to fatall ſiſters three. 

They may in ſpyte of foes draw foorth my lively threed; 

And they alſo (who fo ſayth nay) aſonder may it ſnreed. 

But who, to reave my life, his rage and force would bende, 

Perhaps ſhould trye unto his payne how I it could defende. 

Ne yet J love it ſo, but alwayes, for your ſake, 

A ſacrifice to death I would my wounded corps betake. 

Ef my miſhappe were ſuch, that here, before your fight, 

I ſhould reſtore agayn to death, of lyfe my borrowed light, 

This one thing and no more my parting ſprite would rewe, 

That part he ſhould before that you by certain trial knew 

The love I owe to you, the thrall J languiſh in, 

And how I dread to looſe the gayne which I do hope to win; 

And how I wiſh for lyfe, not for my proper eaſe, | 

But that in it you might I love, you honor, ſerve and pleaſe, 

Till dedly pangs the ſprite out of the corps ſhall ſend:“ 

And thereupon he ſware an othe, and fo his tale had ende. 
Now love and pitty boyle in Juliet's ruthfull breſt ; 

In windowe on her leaning arme her weary head doth reſt ; 

Her boſome bath'd in teares (to witnes inward payne), 


With dreary chere to Romens thus aunſivered ſhe agayne : 
Ah my deere Romeus, kepe in theſe words, {quod ſhe) 


For lo, the thought of ſuch miſchaunce already maketh me 
For pity and for dred well nigh to yeld up. breath ; 

In even ballance peyſed are my lite and eke my death. 

For ſo my heart is knit, yea made one ſelfe with yours, 


That ſure there is no greefe ſo ſmall, by which your mynd en- 


dures, 8 
But as you ſuffer payne, fo I doo beare in part 


(Although it leſſens not your greefe) the halfe of all your ſmart. 


But theſe thinges overpaſt, if of your health and myne 

You have reſpect, or pity ought my tear-y-weeping eyen, 
In few unfained woords your hidden mynd unfolde, = 
That as J ſee your pleaſant face, your heart I may beholde. 
For if you do intende my honor to defile, | | 

In error ſhall you wander ſtill, as you have done this while: 


But if your thought be chaſte, and have on vertue ground, 


If wedlocke be the end and marke which your deſyre hath found, 
3s | | Obedience 
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Obedience ſet aſyde, unto my parents dewe, | Vor. X. 

The quarrel eke that long agoe betwene our houſholdes grewe, | 

Both me and mine I will all whole to you betake, 

And following you where ſo you goe, my father's houſe forſake. 

But if by wanton love and by unlawfull ſute | 

Vouthinke in rypeſt yeres toplucke my maydenhood's dainty frute, 

You are begylde ; and now your Juliet you beſeekes 

To ceaſe your ſute, and ſuffer her to live emong her likes.” 

Then Romeus, whoſe thought was free from towle deſyre, 

And to the top of vertue's haight did worthely aſpyre, 

Was fild with greater.joy then can my pen 8 

Or, tyll they have enjoyd the like, the hearer's hart can geſſe ®, 

And then with joyned hands, heav'd up into the ſkies, 

He thankes the Gods, and from the heavens for vengeance down 

he cries, | | 

If he have other thought but as his Lady ſpake 3 

And then his looke he toornd to her, and thus did anſwere make: 

«© Since, lady, that you like to honor me ſo much 

As to accept me for your ſpouſe, I yeeld myſelf for ſuch. 

In true witnes whereof, becauſe I muſt depart, 

Till that my deede do prove my woord, I leave in pawne my hart. 

Tomorrow eke betimes, before the ſunne ariſe, _ 

To Fryer Lawrence will I wende, to learne his ſage adviſe. | q 

He is my goſtly ſyre, and oft he hath me taught | i 

What I ſhould doe in things of waight, when I his ayde have ö 

| ſought, _ C | | 

And at thi ſelfe ſame houre, I plyte you here my fayth, 

I will be here, if you thinke good, to tell you what he ſayth.“ 
She was contented well ; els | pA found he none j 

That night, at lady Juliet's hand, fave pleaſant woords alone, | : 
This barefoote fryer gyrt with cord his grayiſh weede, 

For he of Francis? order was a fryer, as I reede. | 

Not as the moſt was he, a groſſe unlearned foole, 

But doctor of divinetie proceded he in ſchoole. | 

The ſecrets eke he knew in Nature's woorks that loorke; 

By magick's arte moſt men ſuppoſed that he could wonders woorke. 

Ne doth it ill beſeeme devines thoſe ſkils to know, 

If on no harmefull deede they do ſuch ſkilfulnes beſtow ; 

For juſtly of no arte can men condemne the uſe, | 

But right and reaſon's lore crye out agaynſt the lewd abuſe, 

The bounty of the fryer and wiſdom hath ſo wonne 

The towne's folks harts, that wel nigh all to fryer Lawrence ronne, i 

To ſhrive themſelfe ; the olde, the young, the great and ſmall ; 

Of all he is beloved well, and honord much of all, 
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* he hearer's hart can geſſe.] From theſe words it ſhould ſeem | 
that this poem was formerly ſung or recited to caſual paſſengers in 1 
the ſtreets. See allo p. 294. Il. 34. If any man be here &c.“ F 
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Vor. X. And, for he did the reſt in wiſdom farre exceede, | 
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The prince by him {his counſell cravde) was holpe at time of neede. 
Betwixt the Capilets and him great frendſhip grew, 
A ſecret and aſſured trend unto the Montague. | 
Lovd of this yong man more than any other geſte, 
The fryer eke of Verone youth aye liked Romeus beſt ; 
For whom he ever hath in time of his diſtres, | 
As earſt you heard, by {kilfull love found out his harme's redreſſe. 
To him is Romeus gonne, ne ſtayeth he till the morrowe ; 
To him he painteth all his caſe, his paſſed joy and ſorrow, 
How he hath her eſpide with other dames in daunce, 
And how that fyrſt to talke with her him ſelfe he dyd advaunce; 
"Their talke and change of lookes he gan to him declare, 
And how ſo faſt by fayth and troth they both y- coupled are, 
That neyther hope of lyfe, nor dread of cruel death, 

Shall make him falſe his tayth to her, while lyfe ſhall lend him 

breath. _ | | ae 
And then with weping eyes he prayes his goſtly ſyre 
To further and accompliſh all their honeſt hartes? deſyre. 
A thouſand doutes and moe in thold man's hed aroſe, 
A thouſand daungers like to comme the old man doth diſcloſe, 
And from the ſpouſall rites he readeth him refrayne, 
Perhaps he ſhall be bet adviſde within a weeke or twayne. 
Adviſe is baniſht quite from thoſe that folowe love, 2 
Except adviſe to what they like theyr bending mynd do move. 
As well the father might have counſeld him to ſtay _ | 
That from a mountaine's topthrown downe is falling halfe the waye, 
As warne his frend to ſtop amid his race begonne, : 
Whom Cupid with his ſmarting whip enforceth foorth to ronne, 
Part wonne by earneſt ſute, the frier doth graunt at laſt; 
And part, becauſe he thinkes the ſtormes, ſo lately overpaſt, 
Of both the houſholds wrath, this marriage might appeaſe ; 
So that they ſhauld not rage agayne, but quite for ever ceaſe. 
The reſpite of a day he aſketh to deviſe | 
What way were beſt, unknown, to ende ſo great an enterpriſe. 
The wounded man that now doth dedly paynes endure, 
Scarce patient tarieth whilſt his leeche doth make the ſalve to cure: 
So Romeus hardly graunts a ſhort day and a night, | 
Yet nedes he mult, els muſt he want his onely harte's delight. 
You ſee that Romeus no time or payne doth ſpare ; 

Thinke, that the whilſt fayre Juliet is not devoyde of care. 
Yong Romeus powreth foorth his hap and his mishap 
Into the frier's breſt; but where ſhall Juliet Unwrap 


The ſecrets of her hart? to whom ſhall ſhe unfolde 
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Her hidden burning love, and eke her thought and care fo colde, 
The nurſe of whom I ſpake, within her chamber laye, 
Upon the mayde ſhe wayteth ſtill; to her ſhe doth bewray 
Her new-received wound, and then her ayde doth craye, 
Iu her, ſhe faith, it lyes to ſpill, in her, her life to ſave. 1 
| | e | ot 
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Not eaſily ſhe made the froward nurce to bowe, Vor. X. 
But wonne at length with promeſt hyre, ſhe made a ſolemne vowe 
To do what ſhe commaundes, as handmayd of her heſt ; 
Her miſtres' ſecrets hide ſhe will, within her covert breſt. 
To Romeus ſhe goes, of hym ſhe doth deſyre 
To know the meane of marriage, by counſell of the fryre. 
On Saturday (quod he) if Juliet come to ſhrift, 
She ſhall be ſhrived and married: — how lyke you, noorſe, this drift? 
Now by my truth, (quod ſhe) God's bleſſing have your hart, 
For yet in all my life | have not heard of ſuch a part. 
Lord, how you yong men can ſuch crafty wiles deviſe, 
If that you love the daughter well, to bleare the mother's eyes ! 
An eaſy thing it is with cloke of holines 
To mocke the ſely mother, that ſuſpecteth nothing leſſe. 
But that it pleaſed you to tell me of the caſe, 
For all my many yeres perhaps I ſhould have found it ſcarſe, 
Now for the reſt let me and Juhet alone; 
To get her leave, ſome feate excuſe I will deviſe anone; 
For that her golden lockes by ſloth have been unkempt, 
Or for unawares ſome wanton dreame the youthfull damſell 
drempt, | 
Or for in thoughts of love her ydel time ſhe ſpent, 
Or otherwiſe within her hart deſerved to be ſhent. 
I know her mother will in no caſe ſay her nay ; 
I warrant you, ſhe ſhall not fayle to come on Saterday. 
And then ſhe ſweares to him, the mother loves her weil; 
And how ſhe gave her ſucke in youth, ſhe leaveth not to tell. 
A prety babe (quod ſhe) it was when it was yong; 
Lord how it could full pretely have prated with it tong ! 
A thouſand times and more I laid her on my lappe, 
And clapt her on the buttocke ſoft, and kiſt where I did clappe. 
And gladder then was I of ſuch a kiſſe forſooth, 
Then I had been to have a kifle of ſome old lecher's mouth. 
And thus of Juliet's youth began this prating noorſe, 
And-of her preſent ſtate to make a tedious long diſcourſe. 
For though he pleaſure tooke in hearing of his love, 
The meſſage' aunſwer ſeemed him to be of more behove. 
But when theſe beldames fit at eaſe upon theyr tayle, 
The day and eke the candle light baked theyr talke ſhall fayle, 
And part they ſay is true, and part they do deviſe, 
Yet boldly do they chat of both, when no man checkes theyr lyes. 
Then he vi crownes of gold out of his pocket drew, _ 
And gave them her ;—a flight reward (quod he) and fo adiew. 
In ſeven yeres twice tolde ſhe had not bowd ſo lowe 
Her 2 knees, as now they bowe : ſhe ſweares ſhe will be- 
owe 
Her crafty wit, her time, and all her buſy payne, 
Te help him to his hoped bliſſe; and, cowring downe agayne, 
1 U z ; Sher 
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She takes her leave, and home ſhe hyes with ſpedy pace ; 

The chaumber doore ſhe ſhuts, and then ſhe ſaith with imyling 
face: 

Good newes for thee, my gyrle, good tydinges I thee bring, 

Leave of thy woonted ſong of care, and now of pleaſure ling, 

For thou mayſt hold thyſelfe the happieſt under ſonne, 

That in ſo little while ſo well ſo worthy a knight haſt wonne. 

The beſt y-ſhapde is he and hath the fayreſt face, 

Of all this towne, and there is none hath halfe ſo good a grace; 

So gentle of his ſpeeche, and of his counſell wiſe ;— 

And ſtill with many prayſes more ſhe heaved him to the ſkies, 

Tell me els what, (quod ſhe) this evermore 1 thought ; 

But of our marriage, fay at once, what anſwere have you brought? 

Nay, ſoft, (quod ſhe) I feare your hurt by ſodain joye ; 

T liſt not play (quod Juliet), although thou liſt to toye. 

How glad, trow you, was ſhe, when ſhe had heard her ſay, 

No farther of then Saturday differred was the day. 

Again the auncient nurce doth ſpeake of Romeus, 

And then (ſaid ſhe) he ſpake to me, and then I ſpake him thus, 

Nothing was done or ſayd that ſhe hath left untold, 


Save only one that ſhe forgot, the taking of the g golde. 


„ There is no loſſe (quod ſhe) fweete wench, to loſſe of time, 
Ne in thine age ſhall thou repent ſo much of any crime. 

For when I call to mynd my former paſſed youth, 

One thing there is which moſt of all doth cauſe my « endleſs ruth, 
At ſixtenè yeres 1 firſt did chooſe my loving feere, 

And I was fully rype before, I dare well ſay, a yere. 

The pleaſure that I loſt, that year ſo overpaſt, 

A thouſand times I have bewept, and ſhall, whyle life doth lf 
In fayth it were a ſhame, yea ſinne it were, I wiſſe, 


When thou maiſt live in happy joy, to ſet light by thy blifſe.” 


She that this morning could her miſtres mynd diflwade, 
Is now become an oratreſſe, her lady to perſwade, 
If any man be here whom love hath clad with care, 
To him [ ſpeake ; ; if thou wilt ſpeede, thy purſe thou muſt not 
ſpare. 
Two ſorts of men there are, ſeeld welcome in at doore, 
The welthy ſparing nigard, and the ſutor that is poore. 
For glittring gold is wont by W ynd to moove the hart ; 
And oftentimes a flight rewarde doth cauſe a more deſar t. 
ritten have I red, I wot not in what booke, 
There is no better way to fiſhe then with a golden hooke. 
Of Romeus theſe two do fitte and chat awhyle, 
And to them ſelfe they laugh how they the mother ſhall begy le, 
A feate excuſe the finde, but {ure ! know it not, 
And'leave for her'to go to ſhrift on Saterday, ſhe got. 
ber well this Juliet, this wily wench, did know 
cr mother” r'S angry houres, and cke the true bent of her bowe. 
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The Saterday betimes, in ſober weed y-clad, Nei Wt: 
She tooke her leave, and forth ſhe went with viſage grave and ſad. 
With her the nurce is ſent, as brydle of her luſt, Rou. AND | 
With her the mother ſends a mayd almoſt of equall truſt. J wes vl 
Betwixt her teeth the bytte the jenet now hath cought, RD ee 
So warely eke the vyrgin walks, her mayde perceiveth nought. 
She gaſeth not in churche on yong men of the towne, 
Ne wandreth ſhe from place to place, but ſtraight ſhe kneleth 
downe ; : 
Upon an alter's ſtep, where ſhe devoutly prayes, 
And thereupon her tender knees the wery lady ſtayes; 
Whilſt ſhe doth ſend her mayde the certayn truth to know, 
If frier Lawrence layſure had to heare her ſhrift, or no. 
Out of his ſhriving place he commes with pleaſant cheere ; 
The ſhamfaſt mayde with baſhtull brow to himward draweth neere. 
Some great offence (quod he) you have committed late, 
Perhaps you have diſpleasd your frend by geving him a mate. 
Then turning to the nurce and to the other mayde, 
Go heare a maſſe or two, (quod he) which ſtraightway ſhall be 
ſayde. 

For, her confeſſion heard, I will unto you twayne 
The charge that I received of you reſtore to you agayne. 
What, was not Juliet, trow you, right well apayde, 
That 3 truſty fryre hath chaungd her yong miſtruſting 
| mayde ? | | | | 

I dare well fay, there is in all Verona none, 
But Romeus, with whom ſhe would ſo gladly be alone. 
Thus to the fryer's cell they both forth walked byn ; 
He ſhuts the doore as ſoon as he and Juliet were in. 
But Romeus, her frend, was entered in before, 
And there had wayted for his love, two houres large and more. 
Eche minute ſeemd an houre, and every howre a day, 
Twixt hope he lived and deſpayre of cumming or of ſtay, 
Now wavering hope and feare are quite fled out of fight, 

For, what he hopde he hath at hande, his pleaſant cheefe delight. 
And joyfull Juliet is healde of all her ſmart, - 
For now the reſt of all her parts have found her ſtraying hart. 
Both theyr confeſſions fyrſt the fryer hath heard them make, 
And then to her with lowder voyce thus fryer Lawrence ſpake : 
Fayre lady Juliet, my goſtly daughter deere, | 
As farre as I of Romeus learne, who by you ſtondeth here, 
Twixt you it is agreed, that you ſhal be his wyfe, | 
And he your ſpouſe in ſteady truth, till death ſhall end your life. 1 
Are you both fully bent to kepe this great beheſt? _ [ 
And both the lovers ſaid, it was theyr onely hart's requeſt, 1 
When he did ſee theyr myndes in linkes of love ſo faſt, | 
When inthe pray ſe of wedlock's ſtate ſomme ſkilfull talke was paſt, 
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Thy ſtearles ſhip, O Romeus, hat 


fr LE MN TFE 
When he had told at length the wyfe what was her due, 
His duty eke by goſtly talke the youthfull huſband knew; 
How that the wyfe in love muſt honour and obey, 5 
What love and honor he doth owe, a dette that he muſt pay, 
The woords pronounced were which holy church of olde 
Appoynted hath for mariage, and ſhe a ring of golde 
Received of Romeus ; and then they both aroſe. a 
To whom the frier then ſaid: Perchaunce apart you will diſcloſe, 


Betwixt your ſelfe alone, the bottome of your hart; 


Say on at once, for time it is that hence you ſhould depart, 
Tien Romeus faid to her, (both loth to part io ſoone) 

« Fayre lady, ſend to me agayne your nurce thys afternoone, 
Of corde I will beſpeake a ladder by that time; | 


By which, this night, while other ſleepe, I will your windowe 


elime. 
Then will we talke of love and of our old diſpayres, 
And then with longer layſure had diſpoſe our great affayres.” 
Theſe ſayd, they kifle, and then part to theyr father's houſe, 
The joyfull bryde unto her home, to his eke go'th the ſpouſe ; 
Contented both, and yet both uncontented ſtill, 


Till Night and Venus? child geve leave the wedding to fulfill. 


The painfull ſouldiour, fore y-bet with wery warre, 


The merchant eke that nedetull thinges doth dred to fetch from 


farre 
'The plowman that, for doute of feerce invading foes, 
Rather to fit in ydle eaſe then ſowe his tilt hath choſe, 
Rejoice to hear proclaymd the tydings of the peace; 


Not pleaſurd with the ſound fo much, but, when the warres do 


ceaſe, | 
Then ceaſed are the harmes which cruel warre bringes foorth : 
The merchant then may boldly fetch his wares of precious woorth ; 
Dredeleſs the huſbandman doth till his fertile feeld, 
For welth, her mate, not for her ſelfe, is peace ſo precious held: 
So lovers live in care, in dred, and in unreſt, 0 
And dedly warre by ſtriving thoughts they kepe within their breſt; 
But wedlocke is the peace whereby is freedome wonne | 
To do a thouſand pleaſant thinges that ſhould not els be donne. 
The newes of ended warre theſe two have heard with joy, | 
But now they long the fruite of peace with pleaſure to enjoy. 
In ſtormy wind and wave, in 1 to be loſt, 

been long while betoſt; 

The ſeas are now appeasd, and thou, by happy ſtarre, 
Art come in ſight of quiet haven; and, now the wrackfull barre 
Is bid with ſwelling tyde, boldly thou mayſt refort — 
thy wedded ladie's bed, thy Jong-delifved port, 
{ graunt, no follie's miſt ſo dymme thy inward fight, 
That thou do miſſe the channel that doth leade to thy delight! 


05 £Ex'v a Trons ˖ 


God graunt, no daunger's rocke, y-lurking in the darke, Vol. X. 

Before thou win the happy port, wracke thy ſea-beaten barke. 

A ſervant Romeus had, of woord and deede fo juſt, 

That with his lyfe, if nede requierd, his maiſter would him truſt, 

His faithfulnes had oft our Romeus proved of olde ; 

And therefore all that yet was done unto his man he tolde. 

Who ſtraight, as he was charged, a corden ladder lookes, 

To which he hath made faſt two ſtrong and crooked yron hookes, 

The bryde to ſend the nurce at twylight fayleth not, | 

To whom the brydegroome geven hath the ladder that he got. 

And then to watch for him appoynted her an howre, 

For, whether Fortune ſmyle on him, or if ſhe liſt to lowre, 

He will not miſſe to come to hys appoynted place, 

Where wont he was to take by ſtelth the view of Juliet's face. 

How long theſe lovers thought the laſting of the day, 

Let other judge that woonted are lyke patlions to aſſay: 

For my part, I do geſſe eche howre ſeemes twenty yere ; 

So that 1 deeme, if they might have (as of Alcume we heare) 

The ſunne bond to theyr will, it they the heavens might gyde, 

Black ſhade of night and doubled darke ſhould ſtraight all over- 

hyde, Rs Es 

Thappointed howre is comme ; he, clad in riche araye, 

Walkes toward his deſyred home :—good fortune gyde his way ! 

| Approaching nere the place from whence his hart had lyfe, 

So light he wox, he lept the wall, and there he ſpyde his wyfe, 
Who in the window watcht the comming of her lord; 5 
Where ſhe ſo ſurely had made faſt the ladder made of corde, 

That daungerles her ſpouſe the chaumber window climes, 

Where he ere then had wiſht himſelfe above ten thouſand tymes, 

The windowes cloſe are ſhut ; els looke they for no geſt; 

To light the waxen quariers, the auncient nurce is preſt, 

Which Juliet had before prepared to be light, 

That ſhe at pleaſure might behold her huſband's bewty bright. 

A carchef white as ſnowe ware Juliet on her hed, 

Such as ſhe wonted was to weare, atyre meete for the bed. 

As ſoon as ſhe hym ſpide, about his necke ſhe clong, 

And by her long and flender armes a great while there ſhe hong. 

A thouſand times ſhe kiſt, and him unkiſt againe, 

Ne _ ſhe ſpeake a woord to him, though would ſhe nere ſo 

ayne. 

And like betwixt his armes to faynt his lady is; | 

She fets a ſigh and clappeth clote her cloſed mouth to his: 

And ready then to ſownde, ſhe looked ruthfully, 

That lo, it made him both at once to live and eke to dye, 

Theſe piteous painfull panges were haply overpaſt, 

And ſhe unto herſelfe againe retorned home at laſt, 

Then, through her troubled breſt, even from the fartheſt part, 

An hollow figh, a meſſenger ſhe ſendeth from her hart, | 
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Vol. X. O Romeus, (quod ſhe) in whom all vertues ſhine, 
L Welcome thou art into this place, where from theſe eyes of mine 
Ron, anp guch teary ſtreames did flowe, that I ſuppoſe wel ny 
i e ſource of all my bitter teares is altogether drye. 
TT Abſence fo pynde my heart, which on thy preſence fed, 
| And of thy ſafety and thy health ſo much 1 ſtood in dred. 
But now what 1s decreed by fatall deſteny, 
I force it not; let Fortune do and death their woorſt to me. 
Full recompenſd am [| for all my paſſed harmes, 
In that the Gods have graunted me to claſpe thee in mine armes. 
Ihe chryſtall teares began to ſtand in Romeus' eyes, 
When he unto his ladie's woordes gan aunſwere in this wiſe: 
„% Though cruell Fortune be ſo much my deadly foe, 
That I ne can by lively proote cauſe thee, fayre dame, to know 
How much J am by love enthralled unto, thee, | 
Ne yet what mighty powre thou haſt, by thy deſert, on me, 
Ne torments that for thee I did ere this endure, * 
| Yet of thus much (ne will I fayne) I may thee well aſſure; 
The leaſt of many paines which of thy abſence ſproong, 
More painfully than death it ſelfe my tender hart hath wroong. 
Ere this, one death had reft a thoufand deathes away, y 
But life prolonged was by hope of this deſyred day; 
Which ſo juſt tribute payes of all my paſſed mone, 
That I as well contented am as if my ſelfe alone 
Did from the ocean reigne unto the ſea of Vnde. 
Wherefore now let us wipe away old cares out of our mynde; 
For, as the wretched ſtate is now redreſt at laſt, | 
So is it ſkull behind our backe the curſed care to caſt. 
Since Fortune of her grace hath place and time aſſinde, 
Where we with pleaſure may content our uncontented mynde, 


r 
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' F In Lethes hyde we depe all greete and all annoy, 
i { Whilſt we do bathe in bliſſe, and fill our hungry harts with joye. 
18 And, for the time to comme, let be our buſy care ; 
mn So wiſely to direct our love, as no wight.els be ware; 
. Left enyious foes by force deſpoyle our new delight, 
4 j | And us threw backe from happy ſtate to more unhappy plight.” 
i _ Fayre Juliet began to aunſwere what he ſayde, 5 
ö $i But foorth in haſt the old nurce ſtept, and ſo her aunſwere ſtayde. 
FR Who takes not time (quoth ſhe) when time well offred is, 
0 ; An other time ſhall ſeeke for tyme, and yet of time ſhall miſſe. 

: And when occaſion ſerves, who ſo doth let it ſlippe, | 

[ Is worthy ſure, if J might judge, of laſhes with a whippe. 

q Wheretore if eche of you hath harmde the other ſo, | 


And eche of you hath ben the cauſe of other's wayled woe, 

Lo here a field (ſhe ſhewd a field-bed ready dight) 

Where you may, if you hiſt, in armes revenge yourſelf by fight, 

Whereto theſe lovers both gan eaſely aſſent, 

And to the place of mylde revenge with pleaſant cheere ee 
E | ere 
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Where they were left alone — (the nurce 1s gone to reſt) Vor. X. 
How can this be? they reſtleſs lye, ne yet they feele unreſt, Rox. ano 
I graunt that ] envie the bliſſe they lived in; JULIET- 


O that I might have found the like! I wiſh it for no fin, 
But that I might as well with pen their joyes depaynt, 
As heretofore I have diſplayd their ſecret hidden playnt. 
Of ſhyvering care and dred I have felt many a fit, 
But Fortune ſuch delight as theyrs dyd never graunt me yet. 
By proofe no certain truth can I unhappy write, 
But what I geſſe by likehhod, that dare I to endyte. 
The blindfold goddeſſe that with frowning face doth fraye, 
And from theyr ſeate the mighty kinges throwes downe with hed- 
long ſway, | | 
Pegynneth now to turne to theſe her ſmyling face; 
Nedes muſt they taſt of great delight, ſo much in Fortune's grace. 
If Cupid, god of love, be god of pleafant ſport, 
T think, O Romeus, Mars himſelfe envies thy happy ſort. 
Ne Venus juſtly might (as I ſuppoſe) repent, 
If in thy ſtead, O Juliet, this pleaſant time ſhe ſpent, 
Thus paſſe they foorth the night, in ſport, in joly game 
The haſtines of Phoebus? ſteeds in great deſpyte they blame. 
And now the vyrgin's fort hath warlike Romeus got, 
In which as yet no breache was made by force of canon ſhot, 
And now in caſe he doth poſſeſſe the hoped place : 
How glad was he, ſpeake you, that may your lovers' parts embrace, 
The mariage thus made up, and both the parties pleaſd, 
The nigh approche of daye's retoorne theſe ſely ſoles diſeaſd. 
And for they might no while in pleaſure paſſe theyr time, 
Ne leyſure had they much to blame the haſty morning's crime, 
With frendly kiſſe in armes of her his leave he takes, 
And every other night, to come, a ſolemn othe he makes, 
By one ſelfe meane, and eke to come at one ſelfe howre : 
And ſo he doth, till Fortune liſt to ſawſe his ſweete with ſowre. 
But who is he that can his preſent ſtate aſſure? 
And ſay unto himſelfe, thy joyes ſhall yet a day endure? 
So wavering Fortune's whele, her chaunges be ſo ſtraunge; 
And every wight y-thralled is by Fate unto her chaunge: 
Who raignes ſo over all, that eche man hath his part, 
Although not aye, perchaunce, alike of pleaſure and of ſmart, 
For after many joyes ſome feele but little paine, 
And from that little greefe they toorne to happy joy againe. 
But other ſome there are, that living long in woe, 
At length they be in quiet eaſe, but long abide not ſo; 
Whoſe greefe is much increaſt by myrth that went before, 
Becauſe the ſodayne chaunge of thinges doth make it ſeeme the - 
more, | 
Of this unlucky ſorte our Romeus is one, | 
For all his hap turnes to miſhap, and all his myrth to mone. 4 
r FR | - 
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vol. X. And joyfull Juliet another leafe muſt toorne ; 


Rom. AND 


JULIET. 


As wont ſhe was, (her joyes bereft) ſhe muſt begin to moorne, 
The ſummer of their bliſſe doth laſt a month or twayne, 

But winter's blaſt with ſpedy foote doth bring the fall agayne. 

Whom glorious Fortune erſt had heaved to the ſkies, | 

By envious Fortune overthrowne, on earth now groveling lyes. 

She payd theyr former greete with pleaſure's doubled gayne, 

But now, for pleaſure's uſury, ten folde redoubleth payne. 
The prince could never cauſe thoſe houſholds ſo agree, 

But that ſome ſparcles of theyr wrath as yet remayning bee ; 

Which lye this while raaked up in aſhes pale and ded, 


Till tyme do ſerve that they agayne in waſting flame may ſpred. 
At holieſt times, men ſay, moſt heynous crimes are donne; 


The morrowe after Eaſter-day the miſchiefe new begonne. 
A band of Capilets dyd meet (my hart it rewes) 
Within the walles, by Purſer's gate, a band of Montagewes. 
The Capilets as cheefe a yong man have choſe out, 

Beſt exerciſd in feates of armes, and nobleſt of the rowte, 


Our Juliet's unkle's ſonne, that cleped was Tibalt; 


He was of body tall and ſtrong, and of his courage halt. 


They neede no trumpet ſounde to byd them geve the charge, 


So lowde he cryde with ſtrayned voyce and mouth out ſtretched 


large: 5 225 | 

6 Now. now, quoth he, my friends, our ſelfe ſo let us wreake, 

That of this daye's revenge and us our children's heyres may 

ſpeake. | 

Now 1 for all let us their ſwelling pryde aſſwage; 

Let none of them eſcape alive.” — ] hen he with furious rage, 

And they with him, gave charge upon theyr preſent foes, 

And then forthwith a ſkirmiſh great upon this tray aroſe, 

For loe the Montagewes thought ſhame away to flye, 

And rather then to live with ſhame, with prayſe did chooſe ta 
dye. = | | . 

The — PN that Tybalt uſd to ſtyrre his folke to yre, 

Have in the breſtes of Montagewes kindled a furious fyre. 

With lyons harts they fight, warely them ſelfe defend; 

To wound his foe, his preſent wit and force eche one doth bend. 

This furious fray is long on eche ſide ſtoutly fought, | 

That whether part had got the woorſt, full doutfull were the 
thought. „„ 

The 2 hereof anon throughout the towne doth flye, 

And parts are taken on every ſide; both kindreds thether hye. 

Here one doth gaſpe for breth, his frend beſtrydeth him; | 

And he hath loſt a hand, and he another maymed lym : 

His leg is cutte whilſt he ſtrikes at an other full, | 

And whom he would have thruſt quite through, hath cleft his 
cracked ſkull, f INE 8 

They: 
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Theyr valiant harts forbode theyr foote to geve the grounde ; Vol. X. 
| With unappauled cheere they tooke full deepe and doutfull 1 
wounde. | x 

Thus foote by foote long while, and ſhylde to ſhylde ſet faſt, JULIET: 
One foe doth make another faint, but makes him not agaſt. 
And whilſt this noyſe is rife in every townesman's eare, 

Eke, walking with his frendes, the noyſe doth wofull Romeus 
| heare. | 
With ſpedy foote he ronnes unto the fray apace ; 
With him, thoſe fewe that were with him he leadeth to the place. 
They pitie much to ſee the ſlaughter made fo greate, 
That wet ſhod they might ſtand in blood on eyther fide the ſtreate. 
Part frendes, ſaid he, part frendes, help, frendes, to part the fray, 
And to the reſt, enough, (he cryes) now time it is to ſtaye, 
God's farther wrath you ſtyrre, beſide the hurt you feele, 
And with this new uprore confounde all this our common wele, 
But they fo buſy are in fight, ſo egar, fierce, 
That through theyr eares his ſage adviſe no leyſure had to pearce, 
Then lept he in the throng, to part and barre the blowes 
As well of thoſe that were his frends, as of his dedly toes. 
As ſoon as Tybalt had our Romeus eſpyde, | 
He threw a thruſt at him, that would have paſt from fide to fide z 
But Romeus ever went, douting his foes, well armde, 
So that the ſwerd, kept out by mayle, had nothing Romeus 

harmde. | 

Thou doeſt me wrong, quoth he, for I but part the fraye ; 
Not dread, but other waighty cauſe my haſty hand doth ſtay. 
Thou art the cheefe of thine, the nobleſt eke thou art, 
Wherefore leave of thy malice now, and helpe theſe folke to part, 
Many are hurt, ſome ſlayne, and ſome are like to dye : — 
No, coward, traytor boy, quoth he, ſtraight way I mind to trye, 
Whether thy ſugred talke, and tong ſo ſmoothly fylde, 
Againſt the force of this my ſwerd ſhall ſerve thee for a ſhylde. 
And then at Romeus? hed a blow he ſtrake ſo hard, 
That might have clove him to the braine but for his cunning ward. 
It was but lent to hym that could repay againe, 
And geve him deth for intereſt, a well-forborne gayne. 
Right as a foreſt bore, that lodged in the thicke, | 
Pinched with dog, or els with ſpeare y-pricked to the quicke, 
His briſtles ſtyffe upright upon his backe doth ſet, 
And in his fomy mouth his ſharp and crooked tuſkes doth whet; 
Or as a lyon wilde, that raumpeth in his rage, 
His whelps bereft, whoſe fury can no weaker beaſt aſſwage; 
Such ſeemed Romeus in every other's fight, | 
When he him ſhope, of wrong receavde tavenge himſelfe by fight. 
Even as two thunderboltes throwne downe out of the ſkye, 
That through the ayre, the maſly earth, and ſeas, have powre to 


flye; 
| So 
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Vo... X. So met theſe two, and whyle they chaunge a blowe or twayne, 
| R Our Romeus thruſt him through t he throte, and ſo is Tybalt 


Rom. AN 
JuULIET, 


- 


Was waſted quite, and he, thus yelding up his breath, 


ſlayne. 3 
Loe — the end of thoſe that ſtyrre a dedly ſtryfe! 8 
Who thryſteth after other's death, him ſelfe hath loſt his lyfe. 
The Capilets are quaylde by Tybalt's overthrowe, 25 
The courage of the Montagewes by Romeus' fight doth growe. 


The townesmen waxen ſtrong, the Prince doth ſend his force; 


The fray hath end. The Capilets do bring the bretheles corce 
Before the prince, and crave that cruell dedly payne 
May be the guerdon of his falt, that hath theyr kinſman ſlayne, 
The Montagewes do pleade theyr Romeus voyde of falt; 
The lookers on do ſay, the fight begopne was by Tybalt. 
The prince doth pawſe, and then geves ſentence in a while, 
That Romeus, for ſleying him, ſhould goe into exyle. | 
His foes woulde have him hangde, or ſterve in priſon ſtrong ; 
His frends do think, but dare not fay, that Romeus hath wrong, 
Both houſholds ſtraight are charged on payne of loſing lyte, 
Theyr bloudy weapons layd afide, to ceaſe the ſtyrred ſtryfe. 
This common plage is ſpred through all the towne anon, 
From fide to fide the towne is fild with murmur and with mone, 
For 'Tybalt's haſty death bewayled was of ſomme, + 
Both for his ſkill in feates of armes, and for, in time to comme 
He ſhould, had this not chaunced, been riche and of great powre, 
To helpe his frends, and ſerve the ſtate ; which hope within an 
howre | 


e he holpe the towne in lyfe, hath harmde it by hi 

eath. 

And other ſomme bewayle, but ladies moſt of all, 

The lookeles lot by Fortune's gylt that is ſo late befall, 

Without his falt, unto the ſeely Romeus; 

For whilſt that he from natife land ſhall live exyled thus, 

From heavenly bewtie's light and his well ſhaped parts, | 

The ſight of which was wont, fayre dames, to glad your youth 
full harts, 9 855 

Shall you be baniſhd quite, and tyll he do retoorne, 

What hope have you to joy, what hope to ceaſe to moorne? 

This Romeus was borne ſo much in heaven's grace, 

Of Fortune and of Nature ſo beloved, that in his face 

(Beſide the heavenly bewty gliſtring ay ſo bright, 

And ſeemely grace that wonted ſo to glad the ſeer's fight) 

A certain charme was graved by Nature's ſecret arte, 


That vertue had to draw to it the love of many a hart. 


So every one doth wiſh to beare a part of payne, 
That he releaſed of exyle might ſtraight retoorne agayne. 
But how doth moorne emong the moorners Juliet ! 


How doth ſhe bathe her breſt in teares ! what depe fighes doth ſhe 
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How doth ſhe tear her heare ! her weede how doth ſhe rent ! VoL. X. 
| How fares the lover hearing of her lover's baniſhment ! 6 
How wayles ſhe Tybalt's death, whom ſhe had loved fo well! jurikr. 
Her hearty greefe and piteous plaint, cunning I want to tell, | 

For delving depely now in depth of depe dyſpayre, 
With wretched ſorrowe's cruell ſound ſhe fils the empty ayre; 
And to the loweſt hell downe falls her heavy crye, 
And up unto the heaven's haight her piteous plaint doth flye. 
The waters and the woods of ſighes and-ſobs reſounde, 
And from the hard reſounding rockes her ſorrowes do rebounde. 
Eke from her teary eyne downe rayned many a ſhowre, | 
That in the garden where ſhe walkd might water herbe and flowre. 
But when at length ſhe ſaw her ſelfe outraged ſo, 
Unto her chaumber ſtraight ſhe hide ; there, overcharged with woe, 
Upon her ſtately bed her painfull parts ſhe threw, 
And in ſo wondrous wiſe began her ſorrowes to renewe, 
That ſure no hart ſo hard (but it of flynt had byn,) 
But would have rude the piteous playnt that ſhe did languiſhe in, 
Then rapt out of her ſelfe, whilſt ſhe on every fide 
Did caſt her reſtles eye, at length the windowe ſhe eſpide, 
Through which ſhe had with joy ſeene Romeus many a time, 
Which oft the ventrous knight was wont for Juliet's ſake to 
clyme. | 
She cryde, O curſed windowe ! acurſt be every pane, 
Through which, alas! to ſone I raught the cauſe of life and bane, 
If by thy meane I have ſome ſlight delight receaved, 
Or els ſuch fading pleaſure as by Fortune ſtraight was reaved, 
Hlaſt thou not made me pay a tribute rigorous 
Of heaped greefe and laſting care, and ſorowes dolorous ? 
That theſe my tender parts, which nedeful ſtrength do lacke 
To bear ſo great unweldy lode upon ſo weake a backe, 
Oppreit with waight of cares and with theſe ſorowes rife, 
At length muſt open wide to death the gates of lothed lyfe; 
That ſo my wery ſprite may ſomme where els unlode 
His deadly loade, and free from thrall may ſeeke els where abode ; 
For pleaſant quiet eaſe and for afſured reſt, 
Which I as yet could never finde but for my more unreſt ? 
O Romeus, when firſt we both acquainted were, 
When to thy painted promiſes I lent my liſtning eare, 
Which to the brinkes you fild with many a ſolemne othe, 
And I then judgde empty of gyle, and fraughted full of troth, 
I thought you rather would continue our good will, 
And ſeeke tappeaſe our father's ſtrife, which daily groweth ſtill. 
I little wend you would have ſought occaſion how 
By ſuch an heynous act to breake the peace and eke your vowe ; 
Whereby your bright renoune all whole yclipſed is, 
And I unhappy, huſbandles, of cumfort robde and bliſſe. 
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But if you did ſo much the blood of Capels thyrſt, 
Why have you often ſpared myne ? myne might have quencht it 
rſt, 3 ads | 

Synce that ſo many times and in ſo ſecret place, 

Where you were wont with vele of love to hyde your hatred 

. : 3 | | | 

My doutful lyfe bath bapt by fatall dome to ſtand 

In mercy of your cruel hart, and of your bloudy hand, 

What! ſeemde the conqueſt which you got of me ſo ſmall? 

What! ſeemde it not enough that I, poor wretch, was made your 
thrall? | es | 

But that you muſt increaſe it with that kinſman's blood, 


Which for his woorth and love to me, moſt in my favour ſtood ? 


Well, goe hencefoorth els where, and ſeeke an other whyle 


Some other as unhappy as I, by flattery to begyle. 
And, where l comme, ſee that you ſhonne to ſhew your face, 


For your excuſe within my hart fhall finde no reſting place, 


And I that now, too late, my former fault repent, 
Will fo the reſt of wery life with many teares lament, _ 
That ſoon my joyceles corps ſhall yeld up baniſhd breath, 
And where on earth it reſtles lived, in earth ſeeke reſt by death, 
Theſe fayd, her tender hart, by payne oppreſled ſore, 
Reſtraynd her teares, and forced her tong to kepe her talke in ſtore; 
And then as ſtill ſhe was, as if in ſownd ſhe lay, = 
And then againe, wroth with herſelfe, with 2 voyce gan ſay: 
„Ah cruell murdering tong, murdrer of others fame, 
How durſt thou once attempt to tooch the honor of his name? 
Whoſe dedly foes do yeld him dew and erned prayſe ; 
For though his freedom be bereft, his honour not decayes. 
Why blamſt thou Romeus for ſlaying of T'ybalt, | 
Since he is gyltles quite of all, and Tibalt beares the falt ? 
Whether ſhall he, alas! poore baniſhd man, now flye ? 
What place of ſuccour ſhall he ſeeke beneth the ſtarry ſkye ? 
Since ſhe purſueth hym, and him defames by wrong, 
That in diſtres ſhould be his fort, and onely rampier ſtrong. 
Receve the recompence, O Romeus, of thy wite, | 
Who, for ſhe was unkind her ſelfe, doth offer up her life, 
In flames of yre, in ſighes, in forow and in ruth, | 
8o to revenge the crime ſhe did commit againſt thy truth.“ 
Theſe ſaid, ſhe could no more; her ſenſes all gan fayle, 


And dedly panges began ſtraightway her tender hart aſſayle; 


Her limmes ſhe ſtretched forth, ſhe drew no more her breath : 
Who had been there might well have ſeen the fignes of preſent 
The nurce that knew no cauſe why ſhe abſented her, 

Did doute leit that ſomme ſodayn greefe too much tormented her. 
Eche where but where ſhe was, the carefull beldam ſought, 


Laſt, of the chamber where ſhe lay ſhe happly her * ; 
n | b ere 
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Where ſhe with piteous eye her nurce- child did beholde, vol. X. 
Fler limmes ſtretched out, her utward parts as any marble colde. | 


The nurce ſuppoſde that ſhe had payde to death her det, 7 D 
And then, as ſhe had loſt her wittes, ſhe cryde to Juliet: 1 


Ah! my dere hart, quoth ſhe, how greveth me thy death! — 


Alas! what cauſe haſt thou thus ſone to yeld up living breath? 
But while ſne handled her, and chafed every part, . 
ghe knew there was ſome ſparke of life by beating of her hart, 
So that a thouſand times ſhe cald upon her name; 
There is no way to helpe a traunce but ſhe hath tride the ſame : 
She openeth wyde her mouth, ſhe ſtoppeth cloſe her noſe, 
She bendeth downe her breſt, ſhe' wringeth her fingers and her 
toes, | 
And on her boſome cold ſhe layeth clothes hot; 
A warmed and a holeſome juyce ſhe powreth down her throte. 
At length doth Juliet heave faintly up her eyes, 
And then ſhe ſtretcheth forth her arme, and then her nurce ſhe 
ſpyes. | | 
But 3 ſhe was awakde from her unkindly traunce, | 
« Why doſt thou trouble me, quoth ſhe, what drave thee, with 
miſchaunce, | | 
To come to ſee my ſprite forſake my bretheles corſe ? 
Go hence, and let me dye, if thou have on my ſmart remorſe, 
For who would ſee her — to live in dedly payne? 
Alas! I ſee my greefe begonne for ever will remayne. 
Or who would ſeeke to live, all pleaſure being paſt? 
My myrth is donne, my moorning mone for ay is like to laſt, 
Wherefore ſince that there is none other remedy, 
Comme gentle death, and ryve my heart at once, and let me dye,” 
The nurce with trickling teares, to witnes inward ſmart, 
With holow ſigh fetchd from the depth of her appauled hart, 
Thus ſpake to Juliet, y-clad with ougly care: 
Good lady myne, I do not know what makes you thus to fare; 
Ne yet the cauſe of your unmeaſurde heavineſs. 
But of this one I you aſſure, for care and ſorowe's ſtreſſe, 
This hower large and more I thought, ſo God me fave, 
That my dead corps ſhould wayte on [rs to your untimely grave, 
Alas, my tender nurce, and truſty trende, (quoth ſhe) 
Art thou ſo blinde that with thine eye thou can'ſt not eaſely ſee 
The lawfull cauſe I have to ſorow and to moorne, 
Since thoſe the which I hyld moſt deere, I have at once forlorne. 
Her nurce then aunſwered thus—** Methinkes it fits you yll 
To fall in theſe extremities that may you gyltles ſpill. . 
For when the ſtormes of care and troubles do aryſe, 
Then is the time for men to know the fooliſh from the wiſe, 
| You are accounted wiſe, a foole am I your nurce ; 
But I ſee not how in like caſe I could behave me wurſe. 
Y OL. 1. 25 Tybals 
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Vor..X. Tybalt your frend is ded ; what, weene you by your teares 
Row aur 10 call him backe againe ? thinke you that he yourcrying heares ? 
Juiier, You ſhall perceve the falt, if it be juſtly tryde, 5 
— Of his ſo ſodayn death was in his raſhnes and his pryde. 
Would you that Romeus him ſelfe had wronged fo, 
To ſuffer him ſelfe cauſeles to be outraged of his foe, 
To whom in no reſpect he ought a place to geve ? 
Let it ſuffice to thee, fayre dame, that Romeus doth live, 
And that there is good hope that he, within a while, 
With greater glory ſhall be calde home from his hard exile, 
How well y-born he is, thyſelfe I know canſt tell, 
By kindred ſtrong, and well alyed, of all beloved well. 
With patience arme thyſelfe, for though that Fortune's cryme, 
Without your falt, to both your greefes, depart you for a time, 
I dare ſay, for amendes of all your preſent payne, | 
She will reſtore your one to you, within a month or twayne, 
With ſuch contented eaſe as never erſt you had; 
Wherefore rejoyce a while in hope, and be no more ſo ſad. 
And that I may. diſcharge your hart of heavy care, 

A certaine way I have found out, my paynes ne will I ſpare, 
To learne his preſent ſtate, and what in time to comme 
He mindes to doe; which knowne by me, you ſhall know all and 

ſomme, | | | 
But that I dread the whilſt your ſorowes will you quell, 
Straight would I hye where he doth lurke, to fryer Lawrence” cell, 
But if you gyn eft ſones, as erſt you did, to moorne, 
Whereto goe I? you will be ded, before I thence retoorne. 
So I ſhall ſpend in waſte my time and buſy payne, 
So unto you, your life once loft, good aunſwere comes in vayne ; 
So ſhall I ridde my ſelfe with this ſharpe pointed knyfe, 
So ſhall you cauſe your parents deere wax wery of theyr life; 
So ſhall your Romeus, deſpiſing lively breath, 
With haſty. foote, before his time, ronne to untimely death, 
Where, if you can a while by reaſon rage ſuppreſſe, 
J hope at my retorne to bring the ſalve of your diſtreſſe. 
No choole to have me here a partner of your payne, 
Or promiſe me to feede on hope till I retorne agayne. 
Fer miſtres ſendes her forth, and makes a grave beheſt 
Wii eee to rule the thoughts that rage within her 
bret. 

When hugy heapes of harmes are heaped before her eyes, 
Then vaniſh they by hope of ſcape; and thus the lady lyes 
Twixt well- aſſured truſt, and doutfull lewd dyſpayre : 

Now blacke and ougly be her thoughts; now ſeeme they white 


and fayre. 


As oft in ſummer tide blacke cloudes do dimme the ſonne, 
And ſtraight againe in cleareſt ſkye his reſtles ſteedes do ronne . 


OBSERVATION Ss. 
So Juliet's wandring mind y-clouded is with woe, | 
And by and by her haſty thought the woes doth overgoe. 
But now is tyme to tell, whilſt ſhe was toſſed thus, 
What windes did drive or haven did hold her lover Romeus, 
When he had flayne his foe that gan this dedly ftrife, 
And ſaw the furious fray had ende by ending Tybalt's life, 
He fled the ſharpe revenge of thoſe that yet did live,  _ 
And douting much what penal doome the troubled prince might 
ve, | | 
He ſought ſomewhere unſeene to lurke a littel ſpace, . 
And truſty Lawrence? ſecret cell he thought the ſureſt place. 
In doutfull happe aye beſt a truſty frend is tryde; _ | 
The frendly frier in this diſtreſſe doth graunt his frend to hyde, 
A ſecret place he hath, well ſeeled round about, | 


The mouth of which ſo cloſe 1s ſhut, that none may finde it out; 


But roome there is to walke, and place to ſit and reſt, 
Beſide a bed to ſleape upon, full ſoft, and trimly dreſt. 
The flowre is planked ſo, with mattes it is ſo warme, 
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That neither winde nor ſmoky damps have powre him ought to 


harme. | | | 

Where he was wont in youth his fayre frends to beſtowe, _ 
There now he hydeth Romeus, whilſt forth he go'th to knowe 
Both what 1s fad and donne, and what appoynted payne 
Is publiſhed by trumpet's ſound ; then home he hyes agayne. 

By this unto his cell the nurce with ſpedy pace 
Was comme the nereſt way; ſhe ſought no ydel reſting place. 
The tryer ſent home the newes of Romeus? certain helth, | 
And promiſe made (what ſo befell) he ſhould that night by ſtelth 
Comme to his wonted place, that they in nedefull wiſe 
Of theyr affayres in time to comme might thoroughly deviſe. 
Thoſe joyfull newes the nurce brought home with merry joy; 
And now our Juliet joyes to thinke ſhe ſhall her love enjoy. 
The fryer ſhuts faſt his doore, and then to him beneth, 10 
That waytes to heare the doutefull newes of life or elſe of death, 
Thy hap (quoth he) is good, daunger of death is none, 
But thou ſhalt live, and do full well, in ſpite of ſpitefull fone, 
This only payne for thee was erſt proclaymde aloude, 
A baniſhd man, thou mayſt thee not within Verona ſhrowde. 
| Theſe heavy tidinges heard, his golden lockes he tare, 
And like a franticke man hath torne the garments that he ware. 
And as the ſmitten deere in brakes is waltring found, 
So waltreth he, and with his breſt doth beate the troden grounde. 
He riſeth eft, and ſtrikes his hed againſt the wals, 
He falleth downe agayne, and lowde for haſty death he cals. 
Come ſpedy death, quoth he, the readieſt leache in love, 
Synce nought can els beneth the ſunne the ground of greefe ree 
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I SUPPLEMENT 4A L 
Of lothſome life breake downe the hated ſtaggering ſtayes, 
Deſtroy, deſtroy at once the life that fayntly yet decayes. 
But you, fayre dame, in whom dame Nature did deviſe | 
With cunning hand to woorke that might ſeeme wondrous in our 
eyes, 


F or you, I pray the gods, your pleaſures to increaſe, 


And all miſhap, with this my death, for evermore to ceaſe, 
And mighty Jove with ſpeede of juſtice bring them lowe, 


Whoſe lofty pryde, without our gylt, our bliſſe doth overblowe, 


And Cupid graunt to thoſe theyr ſpedy wrongs? redreſſe, 

That ſhall bewayle my cruell death and pity her diſtreſſe.“ 
Therewith a cloude of fighes he breathd into the fkies, 
And two great ſtreames of bitter teares ran from his ſwowlen eyes, 
Theſe thinges the auncient fryer with ſorrow ſaw and heard, 
Of ſuch beginning eke the end the wiſeman greatly feard. 
But lo! he was ſo weake by reaſon of his age, 

That he ne could by force repreſſe the rigour of his rage. 

His wiſe and frendly woordes he ſpeaketh to the ayre, 

For Romeus ſo vexed is with care, and with diſpayre, 

That no advice can perce his cloſe forſtopped eares, 

So now the fryer doth take his part in ſhedding ruthfull teares, 


With colour pale and wan, with armes full hard y-fold, 


With wofull cheere his wayling frende he ſtandeth to beholde. 

And then our Romeus with tender handes y- wrong 

With voyce with plaint made horce, with ſobs, and with a fal- 
tring tong, 1 5 „ 

Renewd with novel mone the dolors of his hart; 

His outward dreery cheere bewrayde his ſtore of inward ſmart. 


Fyrſt Nature did he blame, the author of his lyfe, 


In which his joyes had been ſo ſcant, and ſorowes ay ſo rife; 
The time and place of byrth he feerſly did reprove, 

Ee cryed out with open mouth againſt the ſtarres above: 
The fatall ſiſters three, he ſaid, had donne him wrong, 


The threed that ſhould not have been ſponne, they had drawne 


forth too long. 
He wiſhed that he had before his time been borne, 
Or that as ſoone as he wan light, his lyfe he had forlorne. 
His nurce he curſed, and the hand that gave him pappe, 
The midwife eke with tender grype that held him in her lappe ; 
And then did he complaine on Venus? cruell ſonne, 
Who led him firſt unto the rockes which he ſhould warely ſhonne : 
By meane whereof he loſt both ly fe and libertie, | 
And dyed a hundred times a day, and yet could never dye. 


Love's troubles laſten long, the joyes he gives are ſhort ; 


He forceth not a lover's payne, theyr erneſt is his ſport. 
A thouſand thinges and more I here let paſſe to write 


Which unto love this wofull man dyd ſpeake in great _— 
| | us. 3 


OBSERVATIONS 


On Fortune eke he raylde, he calde her deafe, and blynde, Vol. X. 


Unconſtant, fond, deceitfull, raſne, unruthfull, and unkynd. 


And to himſelfe he layd a great part of the falt, Ta omg 
For that he flewe and was not flaine, in fighting with Tibalt. IVTIEr. 


He blamed all the world, and all he did detye, 

But Juliet for whom he lived, for whom eke would he dye. 

When after raging fits appeaſed was his rage, 

And when his paſſions, powred forth, gan partly to aſſwage, 

So wiſely did the fryre unto his tale replye, | | 

That he ſtraight cared for his life, that erſt had care to dye. 

& Art thou (quoth he) a man? thy ſhape ſaith, ſo thou art; 

Thy crying, and thy weeping eyes denote a woman's hart. 

For manly reaſon is quite from of thy mynd out-chaſed, 

And in her ſtead affections lewd and fancies highly placed: 

So that I ſtoode in doute, this howre at the leaſt, 

If thou a man or woman wert, or els a brutiſh beaſt. 

A wiſe man in the midit of troubles and diſtres | 

Still ſtandes not wayling preſent harme, but ſeekes his harme's 

redres. | 

As when the winter flawes with dredful noyſe ariſe, 

And heave the fomy ſwelling waves up to the ſtary ſkyes, 

So that the brooſed barke in cruell ſeas betoſt, 

Diſpayreth of the happy haven, in 3 to be loſt, | 

The pylate bold at helme, cryes, mates ſtrike now your ſayle, 

And tornes her ſtemme into the waves that ſtrongly her aſſayle; 

Then driven hard upon the bare and wrackefull ſhore, 

In greater daunger to be wrackt than he had been before, 

He ſeeth his ſhip full right againſt the rocke to ronne, 

But yet he dooth what lyeth in him the perlous rocke to ſnonne; 

Sometimes the beaten boate, by cunning government, 

The ancors loſt, the cables broke, and all the tackle ſpent, 

'The roder ſmitten of, and over-boord the maſt, 

Doth win the long-deſyred porte, the ſtormy daunger paſt : 

But if the maſter dread, and overpreſt with woe 

Begin to wring his handes, and lets the gyding rodder goe, 

The ſhip rents on the rocke, or ſinketh in the deepe, 

And eke the coward drenched 1s :—So, if thou ſtill beweepe 

And ſeke not how to helpe the chaunges that do chaunce, 

Thy cauſe of ſorow ſhall increaſe, thou cauſe of thy miſchaunce. 

Other account thee wiſe, prove not thyſelf a foole; 

Now put in practiſe leſſons learned of old in wiſdome's ſchoole, 

The wiſe man faith, beware thou double not thy payne, 

For one perhaps thou mayſt abyde, but hardly ſuffer twayne. 

As well we ought to ſeeke thinges hurtfull to decreaſe, 

As to indevor helping thinges by ſtudy to increaſe, 

The prayſe of trew fredom in wiſdome's bondage lyes, | 

He _— blame whoſe deedes be fonde, although his woords 
e wile, | 
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SUPPLEMENT A L 


Sicknes the bodie's gayle, greefe, gayle is of the mynd ; | 
If thou canſt ſcape from heavy greefe, true freedome ſhalt thou 

finde. | l a 11 155 as 2 ; | 4 
Fortune can fill nothing ſo full of hearty greefe, 


Vertue is alwaies thrall to troubles and annoye, 

But wiſdom in adverſitie findes cauſe of quiet joye. 

And they moſt wretched are that know no wretchednes, 
And after great extremity miſhaps ay waxen leſſe. 

Like as there is no weale but waſtes away ſomtime, 
So every kynd of wayled woe will weare away in time. 
Tf thou' wilt maſter quite the troubles that thee ſpill, 


Endeavor firſt by reaſon's help to maſter witles will. 


A ſondry medſon hath eche ſondry faynt diſeaſe, 


But patience, a common falve, to every wound geves eaſe, | 


The world is alway full of chaunces and of chaunge, 


Wherefore the chaunge of chance muſt not ſeem to a wiſe man 


ſtraunge. | 
For tickel Fortune doth, in chaunging, but her kind, 
But all her chaunges cannot chaunge a ſteady conſtant mynd. 
Though wavering Fortune toorne from thee her ſmyling face, 
And ſorow ſeke to ſet himſelfe in baniſhd pleaſure's place, 
Yet may thy marred ſtate be mended in a whyle, 


And ſhe eftſones that frowneth now, with pleaſant cheere ſhall 


.* (myle;' © | 


For as her happy ſtate no og ve ſtandeth ſure, 


Even fo the heavy plight ſhe brings, not alwayes doth endure. 
What nede ſo many words to thee that art fo wyſe? 


Thou better canft adviſe thy ſelfe, then I can thee adviſe. 


Wiſdome, I ſee, is vayne, if thus in time of neede 


A wiſeman's wit unpractiſed doth ſtand him in no ſteede. 


I know thou haft ſome cauſe of ſorow and of care, 


But well I wot thou haſt no cauſe thus frantickly to fare. 


Affection's foggy miſt thy febled fight doth blynd ; 


But if that reaſon's beames againe might ſhine into thy mynd, 

Tf thou wouldſt view thy ſtate with an indifferent eye, 

I thinke thou wouldſt condemne thy plaint, thy ſighing, and thy 
crye. 

With a hand thou madeſt thy foe yeld up his breth, 

Thou haſt eſcaped his ſword and eke the lawes that threaten death. 

By thy eſcape thy frendes are fraughted full of joy, 

And by his death thy deadly foes are laden with annoy. 

Wilt thou with truſty frendes of pleaſure take ſome part? 

Or els to pleaſe thy hatefull foes be partner of theyr ſmart ? 

Why cryeft thou out on love ? why doſt thou blame thy fate ? 

Why doſt thou ſo crye after death ? thy life why doſt thou hate ? 

Doſt thou repent the choyſe that thou ſo late dydſt chooſe ? 

Love is thy lord; thou ought obey and not thy prince * 
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| For thou haſt found, thou knoweſt, great favour in his fight, Vol. X. 
He graunted thee, at thy requeſt, thy onely hart's delight. Rox. AND 
that the gods invyde the bliſſe thou livedſt in; JULIET. 
Jo geve to — unthankfull men is folly and a ſin. — 
Methinke I hear thee ſay, the crueli baniſnment 
Js onely cauſe of thy unreſt ; onely thou doſt lament 
That from thy natife land and frendes thou muſt depart, 
Enforſd to flye from her that hath the keping of thy hart: 
And ſo oppreſt with waight of ſmart that thou doſt feele, 
Thou doſt complaine of Cupid's brand, and Fortune's turning 
wheele. 
Unto a valiant hart there 1s no banyſhment, 
all countreys are his native ſoyle beneath the firmament. 
As to the fiſh the ſea, as to the fowle the ayre, | 
So is like pleaſant to the wiſe eche place of his repayre. 
Though forward Fortune chaſe thee hence into exile, 
With doubled honor ſhall ſhe call thee home within a while. 
Admit thou ſhouldſt abyde abrode a year or twayne, 
Should ſo ſhort abſence cauſe ſo long and eke ſo greevous payne? 
Though thou ne mayſt thy frendes here in Verona ſee, 
They are not baniſſid Mantua, where ſafely thou mayſt be. 3 
Thether they may reſort, though thou reſort not hether, 4 
And there in ſuretie may you talke of your affayres together. ö 
Vea, but this while, alas! thy Juliet muſt thou miſſe, 
The only piller of thy health, and ancor of thy bliſſe. 
Thy heart thou leaveſt with her, when thou doeſt hence depart, I 
And in thy breſt incloſed bear'ſt her tender frendly hart. 9 
But if thou rew ſo much to leave the reſt behinde, 
With thought of paſſed joyes content thy uncontented minde; 
So ſhall the mone decreaſe wherewith thy mind doth melt, 
Compared to the heavenly joyes which thou haſt often felt. 
He is too nyſe a weakeling that ſhrinketh at a ſhowre, 
And he unworthy of the ſweete, that taſteth not the ſowre. 
Call now agayne to mynd thy fyrſt conſuming flame; 
How didſt thou vainely burne in love of an unloving dame? 
Hadſt thou not wel nigh wept quite out thy ſwelling eyne? 
Did not thy parts, fordoon with payne, languiſhe away and pyne ? 
Thoſe greefes and others like were happly overpaſt, | 
And thou in haight of Fortune's wheele well placed at the laſt ; 
From whence thou art now falne, that, rayſed up agayne, 
With greater joy a greater whyle in pleaſure mayſt thou raigne. 
Compare the preſent while with times y-palt before, 
And thinke that fortune hath for thee great pleaſure yet in ſtore, 
The whilſt, this little wrong receve thou patiently, 
And what of force muſt needes be done, that do thou willingly. 
Folly it is to feare that thou canſt not avoyde, 
And madnes to deſyre it much that cannot be enjoyde. 
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Vol. x. To geve to Fortune place, not aye deſerveth blame, 
OM.AND 


T ULIET., . | 3 
— His ſighes are ſtopt, and topped are the conduyts of his teares, 


SUPPLEMENT A TL 


But ſkill it is, according to the times thy ſelfe to frame.” 
Whilſt to this ſkilfull lore he lent his liſtning eares, 


As blackeſtcloudes are chaſed by winter's nimble wynde, 


For wiſdom is by practiſe wonne, and perfect made by yeares. | 


Shal be in awe and governed by fryer Lawrence? ſkill, 


And twice as hye the ſtriving waves begin to roare and ſwell ; 


So have his reaſons chaced care out of his carefull mynde, 
As of a morning fowle enſues an evening fayre, e 
So baniſht hope returneth home to baniſh his deſpayre. 


Now is affection's veale removed from his eyes, 


He ſeeth the path that he muſt walke, and reaſon makes him wiſe, 
For very ſhame the blood doth flaſhe in both his cheekes, 
He thankes the father for his love, and farther ayde he ſeekes. 
He ſayth, that ſkilles youth for counſell is unſitte, | 

And anger oft with haſtines are joynd to want of witte; 

But ſound adviſe aboundes in hides with horiſh heares, 


But aye from this time forth his ready-bending will 


The governor is now right carefull of his charge, | 
To whom he doth wiſely diſcoorſe of his affayres at large. 
He tells him how he ſhall depart the towne unknowne, 


(Both mindful of his frendes ſafetie, and carefull of his owne) 


How he ſhall gyde himſelfe, how he ſhall ſeeke to winne 
The frendſhip of the better ſort, how warely to crepe in 
'The favour of the Mantuan prince, and how he may 
Appeaſe the wrath of Eſcalus, and wipe the fault away; 
The choller of his foes by gentle meanes taſſuage, 

Or els by force and practiſes to bridle quite theyr rage: 

And laſt he chargeth him at his appoynted howre | 

'To goe with manly mery cheere unto his ladie's bowre ; 

And there with holeſome woordes to ſalve her ſorowe's ſmart, 
And to revive, if nede require, her faint and dying hart. 

The old man's woords have fill'd with jov our Romeus? breſt, 
And eke the old wyve's talke hath ſet our Juliet's hart at reſt, 
Whereto may I compare, o lovers, thys your day ? 

Like dayes the painefull mariners are wonted to aſſay; 

For, beat with tempeſt great, when they at length eſpye _ 

Some little beame of Phœbus' light, that perceth through the ſkie, 

To cleare the ſhadowde earth by clearenes of his face, 

They hape that dreadles they ſhall ronne the remnant of theyr 
race; | 2 8 


Vea they aſſure them ſelfe, and quite behind theyr backe 

They caſt all doute, and thanke the gods for ſcaping of the 
wracke; . © 3. 135 TERS 

Rut ſtra ght the boyſterous windes with greater fury blowe, 

And ov r boord the broken maſt the ſtormy blaſtes doe throwe; 

The he vens large are clad with cloudes as darke as hell, | 


Wy 


OBE ERVATIONS 


With greater daunger's dred the men are vexed more, 
In greater perill of theyr lyfe then they had been before. 

The golden ſonne was gonne to lodge him in the weſt, 
The full moon eke in yonder ſouth had ſent moſt men to reſt ; 
When reſtles Romeus and reſtles Juliet 
In woonted ſort, by woonted meane, in Juliet's chaumber met, 
And from the windowe's top downe had he leaped ſcarce, 
When ſhe with armes outſtretched wide ſo hard did him embrace, 
That wel nigh had the ſprite (not forced by dedly force) 
Flowne unto death, before the time abandoning the corce. 
Thus muet ſtoode they both the eyght part of an howre, 
And both would ſpeake, but neither had of ſpeaking any powre; 
But on his breſt her hed doth joylefle Juliet lay, 
And on her ſlender necke his chyn doth ruthfull Romeus ſtay. 
Theyr ſcalding fighes aſcend, and by theyr checkes downe fall 
Theyr 3 teares, as chriſtall cleare, but bitterer far then 

all. | 

Then he, to end the greefe which both they lived in, 
Dyd kiſſe his love, and wiſely thus hys tale he dyd begin: 

„% My Juliet, my love, my onely hope and care, 
To you I purpoſe not as now with length of woordes declare 
The diverſenes and eke the accidents ſo ſtraunge | 
Of frayle unconſtant Fortune, that delyteth ſtill in chaunge; 
Who in a moment heaves her frendes up to the height 
Of yr ſwift-turning ſlippery wheele, then fleetes her frendſhip 

raight, | 

0 n chaunge! even with the twinkling of an eye 
Whom erſt her ſelfe had raſhly ſet in pleaſant place ſo hye, 
The ſame in great deſpyte downe hedlong doth ſhe throwe, 


And while ſhe treades, and ſpurneth at the lofty ſtate layde lowe, 


More forow doth ſhe ſhape within an hower's ſpace, 
Than pleaſure in an hundred yeares ; ſo geyſon is her grace. 
The proofe whereof in me, alas ! too playne apperes, 
Whom tenderly my carefull frendes have foſterd with my feeres, 
In proſperous hygh degree, mayntained fo by fate, 
That, as your ſelfe dyd ſee, my foes envyde my noble ſtate. 
One thing there was I did above the reſt deſyre, 
To which as to the ſovereign good by hope I would aſpyre, 
That by our mariage meane we might within a while 
(To work our perfect happenes) our parents reconcile : 
That ſafely ſo we might, not ſtopt by ſturdy ſtrife, 
Unto the bounds that God hath ſet, gyde forth our pleaſant lyfe, 
But now, alacke ! too ſoone my bliſſe is over-blowne, 
And upfide downe my purpoſe and my enterpriſe are throwne. 
And driven from my frendes, of ftraungers muſt I crave 
(O graunt it God !) from daunger's dread that I may ſuretie have. 
For loe, henceforth I muſt wander in landes unknowne, | 


(30 hard I finde the prince's doome) exyled from myne owne. 
ENT AE | Which 
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Vor, X. Which thing I have thought good to ſet before your eyes, 
4 And to exhort you now to proove yourſelfe a woman wile ; 
RoM. AND That patiently you beare my abſent long abod, 
JULIET. For what above by fatall doome decreed is, that God 
And more than this to ſay, it ſeemed, he was bent, 

But Juliet in dedly bar with brackiſh teares beſprent, 

Brake of his tale begonne, and whilſt his ſpeech he ſtayde, 

Theſe ſelfe ſame woordes, or like to theſe, with dreery cheere ſhe 

myde | „„ 

40 Why Romeus, can it be, thou haſt ſo hard a hart, _ 

So farre removed from ruth, ſo farre from thinking on my ſmart, 
To leave me thus alone, thou cauſe of my diltreſte, 

Beſeged with ſo great a campe of mortall wretehedneſſe; 
That every howre now and moment in a da | 

A thouſand times Death bragges, as he would reave my lyfe away ? 

Yet ſuch is my miſhap, O cruell deſtinye! 

That ſtill I lyve, and wiſh for death, but yet can never dye. 

So that juſt cauſe I have to thinke, as ſeemeth me, 

That froward Fortune did of late with cruell Death agree, 

To lengthen lothed lyfe, to pleaſure in my payne, | 

And triumph in my harme, as in the greateſt hoped gayne. 

And thou, the inſtrument of Fortune's cruell will, 

Without whoſe ayde ſhe can no way her tyrans luſt fulfill, 

Art not a whit n (as farre as I can ſee) | 

To caſt me of, when thou haſt culld the better part of me 

Whereby alas! to ſoone, I, ſeely wretch, do prove, 

That all the auncient ſacred laws of frendſhip and of love 

Are quelde and quenched quite, ſince he on whom alway | 

My cheefe hope and my ſteady truſt was woonted ſtill to ſtay, 

For whom I am becomme unto myſelte a foe, TR 

Diſdayneth me, his ſtedfaſt frend, and ſkornes my frendſhip ſo. 

Nay Romeus, nay, thou mayſt of two thinges chooſe the one, 

Eyther to ſee thy nag 2) 4 as ſoone as thou art gone, 

Hedlong to throw her ſelfe downe from the windowe's haight, 
And fo to breake her ſlender necke with all the bodie's waight, 
Or ſuffer her to be companion of thy payne, 

Where ſo thou go (Fortune thy gyde), tyll thou retourne agayne. 
So wholy into thine transformed is my hart, 

That even as oft as I do thinke that thou and I ſhall part, 

So oft, methinkes, my lyfe withdrawes it ſelfe awaye, 

Which I retaine to no end els but to the end I may 

In ſpite of all thy foes thy preſent partes enjoye, 

And in diſtres to beare with thee the halfe of thine annoye. 

Wheretore, in humble fort, Romeus, I make requeſt, 

It ever tender pity yet were lodgde in gentle breſt, 

O, let it now have place to reſt within thy hart; | 

Receve me as thy ſervant, and the fellow of thy ſmart ; 


- 


Thy | 
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Thy abſence is my death, thy fight ſhall geve me lyfe. Vor. X. 
But if perhaps thou ſtand in dred to lead me as a wyte, RoM. AND 
Art thou all counſelleſſe? canſt thou no ſhift deviſe ? JULIET. 


What letteth but in other weede I may my ſelfe diſguyſe? 
What, ſhall I be the firſt ? hath none done ſo ere this, 

To ſcape the bondage of theyr frends ? 77 any can aunſwer, yes. 
Or doit thou ſtand in doute that I thy wife ne can | 
By ſervice pleaſure thee as much, as may thy hyred man ? 

Or is my loyalte of both accompted lefle ? | 

Perhaps thou fear'lt leſt I for gayne forſake thee in diſtreſſe. 


— 


” 


What! hath my bewty now no powre at all on you, 
Whoſe brightnes, force, and prayſe, ſometime up to the ſkyes 
you blew? _ ; 
My teares, my frendſhip and my pleaſures donne of olde, 
Shall they be quite forgote in dede ??—When Romeus dyd be- 
hold 3 | | 
The wildnes of her looke, her cooller pale and ded, 
The woorſt of all that might betyde to her, he gan to dred ; 
And once agayne he dyd in armes his Juliet take, 
And kiſt her with a loving kyſſe, and thus to her he ſpake : 
Ah Juliet, (quoth he) the miſtres of my hart, 
For whom, even now, thy ſervant doth abyde in dedly ſmart, 
Even for the happy dayes which thou deſyreſt to ſee, 
And for the fervent frendſhip's ſake that thou doſt owe to mee, 
At once theſe fanſies vayne out of thy mynd roote out, | 
Except, perhaps, unto thy blame, thou fondly go about 
To haſten forth my death, and to thine owne to ronne, 
Which Nature's law and wiſdom's lore teach every wight to 
ſhonne. | 
For, but thou change thy mynde, (I do foretell the end) 
Thou ſhalt undoo thyſelfe for aye, and me thy truſty frend. 
For why ?—thy abſence knowne, thy father will be wroth, 
And in his rage ſo narowly he will purſue us both, 
That we ſhall trye in vayne to ſcape away by flight, 
And vainely ſeeke a loorking place to hyde us from his fight. 
Then we, found out and caught, quite voyde of ſtrong defence, 
Shall cruelly be puniſhed for thy departure hence; 
Jas a raviſher, thou as a careles childe, 
I as a man that doth defile, thou as a mayde defilde ; 
Thinking to lead in eaſe a long contented life 
Shall ſhort our dayes by ſhametull death: but if, my loving wife, 
I ou baniſh from thy mynde two foes that counſell hath, 
(That wont to hinder ſound adviſe) raſne haſtines and wrath, 
If thou be bent to obey the love of reaſon's ſkill, 
And wiſely by her princely powre ſuppreſſe rebelling will, 
If thou our ſafetie ſeeke, more then thine owne delight, 
(Since ſuretie ſtandes in parting, and thy pleaſures growe of 


fſtcght,) 


Forbeare 
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vor. X. Forbeare the cauſe of joy, and ſuffer for a while, 


So ſhall I fafely live abrode, and ſafe torne from exile : 


RoM. AND go (hall no flander's blot thy ſpotles life diſtayne, 


JULIET, 


So ſhall thy kinſmen be unſtyrd, and I exempt from payne, 
And thinke thou not, that aye the cauſe of care ſhall laſt; 
Theſe ſtormy broyles ſhall over-blowe, much like a winter's blag, 
For Fortune chaungeth more then fickel fantaſie; 

In nothing Fortune conſtant is fave in unconſtancie. 


Her haſty ronning wheele is of a reſtles coorſe, 


That turnes the clymers hedlong downe, from better to the 
woorſe, | | 1 — 

And thoſe that are beneth ſhe heaveth up agayne: 

So we ſhall riſe to pleaſure's mount, out of the pit of payne. 


Ere foure monthes overpaſſe, ſuch order will 1 take, 


And by my letters and my frendes ſuch meanes I mynd to make, 
That of my wandring race ended ſhal be the toyle, 5 
And I cald home with honor great unto my native ſoyle, 


But if I be condemnd to wander ftill in thrall, 


I will returne to you, mine owne, befall what may befall. 


And then by ſtrength of frendes, and with a mighty hand, 

From Verone will T carry thee into a foreign lande ; 

Not in man's weede diſguyſd, or as one ſcarcely knowne, 

But as my wife and onely feere, in garment 1 thyne owne. 

Wherefore repreſſe at once the paſſions of thy hart, | 

And where there is no cauſe of greefe, cauſe hope to heale thy 
ſmart, wn 5 

For of this one thyng thou may'ſt well aſſured bee, 


That nothing els but onely death ſhall ſunder me from thee.” 
The reaſons that he made did ſeeme of fo great waight, 


And had with her ſuch force, that ſhe to him gan aunſwere 
ſtraight. 5 3 N 
Deere Syr, nought els wiſh I but to obey your will; 
But ſure where ſo you go, your hart with me ſhall tarry till, 
As figne and certaine pledge, tyll here I ſhall you ſee, 
Of all the powre that over you your ſelfe did graunt to me; 
And in his ſtead take myne, the gage of my good will, — 


One promeſſe crave I at your hand, that graunt me to fulfill; 


Fayle not to let me have, at fryer Laurence hand, | 

The 13 of your health, and howe your doutfull caſe ſhall 
tand. | 5 

And all the wery whyle that you ſhall ſpend abrode, 

Cauſe me from time to time to know the place of your abode.“ 

His eyes did guth out teares, a ſigh brake from his breſt, 


Wen he did graunt and with an othe did vowe to kepe the heſt. 


Thus theſe two lovers paſſe awaye the wery night, —: 
In payne and plaint, not, as they wont, in pleaſure and delight. 
But now, ſomewhat too foone, in fartheſt eaſt aroſe 


Fayre Lucifer, the golden farce that lady Venus chote ; 8 
| = Whoſe 
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Whoſe courſe appoynted is with ſpedy race to ronne, Vor. x. 
A meſſenger of dawning daye, and of the ryſing ſonne. W 
Then freſh Aurora with her pale and ſilver glade JULIET. 


Did cleare the ſkies, and from the earth had chaſed ougly ſhade. 

When thou ne lookeſt wide, ne cloſely doſt thou winke, 

When Phoebus from our hemiſphere in weſterne wave doth ſinke, 

What cooller then the heavens do ſhew unto thine eyes, 

The ſame, or like, ſaw Romeus in fartheſt eaſterne ſkies, 

As yet he ſaw no day, ne could he call it night, 

With equall force decreaſing darke fought with increaſing light. 

Then Romeus in armes his lady gan to folde, 

With frendly kiſſe, and ruthfully ſhe gan her knight beholde. 

With ſolemne othe they both theyr ſorowfull leave do take; 

They ſweare no ſtormy troubles ſhall theyr ſteady frendſhip ſhake, 

Then carefull Romeus agayne to cell retoornes, 

And in her chaumber ſecretly our joyles Juliet moornes, 

Now hugy cloudes of care, of ſorow, and of dread, 

The clearnes of theyr gladſome harts hath wholy overſpread. 

When golden-creſted Phoebus boſteth him in ſkye, 

And under earth, to ſcape revenge, his dedly foe doth flye, 
Then hath theſe lovers? day an ende, theyr night begonne, 

For eche of them to other is as to the world the ſonne. 

'The dawning they ſhall ſee, ne ſommer any more, 

But black-faced night with winter rough ah ! beaten over ſore, 
The wery watch diſcharged did hye them home to ſlepe, 

The warders, and the ſkowtes were charged theyr place and 

courſe to kepe, | | | 

And Verone gates awide the porters had ſet open, 

When Romeus had of hys affayres with fryer Lawrence ſpoken, 

Warely he walked forth, unknowne of frend or foe, 

Clad like a merchant venterer, from top even to the toe. 

He ſpurd apace, and came, withouten ſtoppe or ſtay, 

Io Mantua gates, where lighted downe, he ſent his man away 

With woordes of comfort to his olde afflicted ſyre ; 

And ſtraight, in mynde to ſojourne there, a lodging doth he hyre, 

And with the nobler ſort he doth himſelfe acquaynt, 

And of his open wrong receaved the duke doth heare his playnt. 

He practiſeth by frendes for pardon of exile ; 

The whilſt, he ſeeketh every way his ſorowes to begyle. 

But who forgets the cole that burneth in his breſt ? 

Alas! his cares denye his hart the ſweete deſyred reſt. 

No time findes he of myrth, he fyndes no place of joy, 

But every thing occaſion gives of ſorowe and annoye. 

For when in toorning ſkyes the heavens' lamps are light, 

And from the other hemiſphere fayre Phœbus chaſeth night, 

When every man and beaſt hath reſt from paynefull toyle, 

Then in the breſt of Romeus his paſſions gin to boyle, MY 
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JuriEr. Againſt the fatall ſiſters three, and Fortune full o 
— che night a thouſand times he calleth for the day, 


SUPPLEMENTAL 


vol. X. Then doth he wet with teares the cowche whereon he lyes, 


And then his ſighes the chaumber fill, and out aloude he cryes 
Againſt the reſtles ſtarres in rolling ſkies that _—_ 
chaunge, 


He thinketh Titan's reſtles ſteedes of reſtines do ſtay ; 


Or that at length they have ſome bayting place found out, 
Or, gyded yll, have loſt theyr way and wandred farre about. 


While thus in ydell thoughts the wery time he ſpendeth, 

'The night hath end, but not with night the plaint of night he 
endeth. - 5 | =. 

Is he accompanied ? 1s he in place alone ? | 

In cumpany he wayles his harme, apart he maketh mone. 

For if his feeres rejoyce, what cauſe hath he to joy, 

That wanteth ſtill his cheefe delight, while they theyr loves en- 
10 e? | on 1 ; | 

But if ae 4 heavy cheere they ſhew their inward greefe, 

He wayleth moſt his wretchedneſs that is of wretches cheefe. 

When he doth heare abrode the prayſe of ladies blowne, 

Within his thought he ſcorneth them, and doth prefer his owne, 

When pleaſant ſonges he heares, wheile others do rejoyce, 

The melody of muficke doth ſtytre up his mourning voyce. 

But if in ſecret place he walke ſome where alone, 

The place it ſelfe and ſecretnes redoubleth all his mone. 

Then ſpeakes he to the beaſtes, to feathered fowles and trees, 

Unto the earth, the cloudes, and what ſo beſide he ſees. 


To them he ſheweth his ſmart, as though they reaſon had, 


Eche thing may cauſe his heavines, but nought may make him 
lad, Ee 

And Sow of the world agayne he calleth night, 5 

The ſunne he curſeth, and the howre when firſt his eyes ſaw light. 

And as the night and day theyr courſe do enterchaunge. 

So doth our Romeus nightly cares for cares of day exchaunge. 
In abſence of her knight the lady no way could 

Kepe trewce betweene her greefes and her, though nere ſo fayne 

ſhe would; | „„ | | 

And though with greater payne ſhe cloked ſorowe's ſmart, 

Yet did her paled face diſcloſe the paſſions of her hart. 

Her ſighing every howre, her weeping every where, | 

Her recheles heede of meate, of flepe, and wearing of her geare, 

The carefull niother markes ; then of her health atrayde, 

Becauſe the greefes increaſed ſtill, thus to her child ſhe ſayde: 

Deere daughter, if you ſhoulde long languiſhe in this ſort, 


I ſtand in doute that over-ſoone your ſorowes will make ſhort 


Your loving father's life and myne, that love you more 
Then out oe propre breth and lyfe, Brydel henceforth theres 


fore 
X 
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Your greefe and payne, yourſelfe on joy your thought to ſet, Vol. X. 
For time it is that now you ſhould our Tybalt's death forget. 


Of whom fince God hath claymd the life that was but lent, — 
He is in bliſſe, ne is there cauſe why you ſhould thus lament; - 


You cannot call him backe with teares and ſhrikinges ſhrill ; 

It is a falt thus ſtill to grudge at God's appoynted will.” 

The ſeely ſoule hath now no longer powre to fayne, 

No longer could ſhe hide her harme, but aunſwered thus agayne, 

With heavy broken ſighes, with viſage pale and ded : a 

«© Madame, the laſt of Tybalt's teares a great while ſince I ſhed ; 

Whoſe ſpring hath been ere this ſo laded out by me, 

That empty quite and moyſtureles I geſſe it now to be. 

So that my payned hart by conduytes of the eyne 

No more henceforth (as wont it was) ſhall guſh forth dropping 
bryne. 

The wofull mother knew not what her daughter ment, 

And loth to vexe her chylde by woordes, her pace ſhe warely hent. 

But when from howre to howre, from morow to the morow, 

Still more and more ſhe ſaw increaſt her daughter's wonted ſorrow, 

All meanes ſhe ſought of her and houſhold folke to know 

The certain roote whereon her greefe and booteles mone doth - 

But b ſne hath in vayne her time and labor lore, 

Wherefore without all meaſure is her hart tormented ſore, 

And fith herſelfe could not fynde out the cauſe of care, 

She thought it good to tell the ſyre how ill his childe did fare. 

And when ſhe ſaw her time, thus to her feere ſhe ſayde: 

« Syr, _ you marke our daughter well, the countenance of the 

mayde, | 

And how ſhe fareth ſince that Tybalt unto death 

Before his time, forſt by his foe, did yeld his living breath, 

Her face ſhall ſeeme ſo chaunged, her doynges eke ſo ſtraunge, 

That you will greatly wonder at ſo great and ſodain chaunge. 

Not onely ſhe forbeares her meate, her drinke and ſleepe, 

But now ſhe tendeth nothing els but to lament and weepe. 

No greater joy hath ſhe, nothing contents her hart 

So much, as in the chaumber cloſe to ſhut her ſelfe apart : 

Where ſhe doth ſo torment her poore afflicted mynde, | 

e in daunger ſtandes her lyfe, except ſome help ſhe 

| nde. 

But, out alas ! I ſee not how it may be founde, 

Unleſſe that fyrſt we might fynd whence her ſorowes thus 
abounde.. 

For though with buſy care I have employde my wit, 

And uſed all the wayes I have to learne the truth of it, 

Neither extremitie ne gentle meanes could boote; 

She hydeth cloſe within her breſt her ſecret ſorowe's roote, TH 
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Out of her coofin Tybalt's death, late ſlayne of dedly foes, 
But now my hart doth hold a new repugnant thought; | 
Somme greater thing, not Tybalt's death, this chaunge in her hat; 
wrought. | 


Her ſelfe aſſured me that many days agoe | 


She ſhed the laſt of Tybalt's teares ; which woords amaſd me ſo 
That I then could not geſſe what thing els might her greeve: 


But now at length | have bethought me; and I do beleve 


The only crop and roote of all my daughter's payne 


Is grudging envie's faynt diſeaſe ; perhaps ſhe doth diſdayne 
Io ſee in wedlocke yoke the moſt part of her feeres, 
Whilſt only ſhe unmaried doth loſe ſo many yeres. 


And more, perchaunce ſhe thinkes you mynd to kepe her ſo; 
Wherefore diſpayring doth ſhe weare her ſelfe away with woe, 
Therefore, deere Syr, in tyme, take on your daughter ruth ; 


For why? a brickle thing is glaſſe, and frayle is ſkilleſſe youth, 


oyne her at once to ſomme in linke of mariage, 
hat may be meete for our degree, and much about her age. 
So ſhall you baniſh care out of your daughter's breſt, 
So we her parentes, in our age, ſhall live in quiet reſt,” 


Whereto gan eaſely her huſband to agree, 


And to the mother's ſkilfull talke thus ſtraightway aunſwered he, 
„Oft have I thought, deere wife, of all theſe thinges ere this, 
But evermore my mynd me gave, it ſhould not be amiſſe 

By farther leyſure had a huſband to provyde ; 

Scarce ſaw ſhe yet full fixteen yeres, — too yong to be a bryde. 
But ſince her ſtate doth ſtande on termes ſo perilous, | 
And that a mayden daughter 1s a treaſuse daungerous, 

With fo great ſpeede I will endeavour io procure 


A huſband for our daughter yong, her ſicknes faynt to cure, 


That you ſhall reſt content, ſo warely will J chooſe, 

And ſhe recover ſoone enough the time ſhe ſeemes to looſe. 
The whilſt ſeeke you to learne, if ſhe in any part 

Already hath, unware to us, fixed her frendly hart; 

Leſt we have more reſpect to honor and to welth, 

Then to our daughter's quiet lyfe, and to her happy helth : 
Whom I do hold as deere as thapple of myne eye, 

And rather wiſh i ppore eſtate and daughterles to dye, 


Then leave my goodes and her y-thrald to ſuch a one, 


Whoſe chorliſh dealing, (I once dead) ſhould be her cauſe of 
mone. | | „ 
This pleaſant aunſwer heard, the lady partes agayne, 
And Capilet, the eh 2 within a day or twayne, 
Conferreth with his frendes for mariage of his daughter, 
And many gentilmen there were, with buſy care that ſought her; 


Both, for the mayden was well-ſhaped, yong and fayre, 
As alſo well brought up, and wiſe; her father's onely heyre. 


Emong 
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Emong the reſt was one inflamde with her deſyre, Vol. X. 
Who county Paris cleeped was; an earle he had to ſyre. R | 
Of all the ſuters hym the father lyketh beſt, | i N 
And eaſely unto the earle he maketh his beheſt, e 
Both of his owne good will, and of his frendly ayde, 
To win his wyfe unto his will, and to perſuade the mayde. 
The wyfe dyd joy to heare the joy ful huſband ſay 
How happy hap, how meete a match, he had found out that day; 
Ne did ſhe ſeeke to hyde her joyes within her hart, 
But ſtraight ſhe hyeth to Juliet; to her ſhe telles, apart, 
What happy talke, by meane of her, was paſt no rather 
Betwene the woing Paris and her careful loving father. 
The perſon of the man, the featers of his face, 
His youthfull yeres, his fayrenes, and his port, and ſeemely 
race, 3 85 „ 
With s woordes ſhe payntes before her daughter's eyes, 
And then with ſtore of vertue's prayſe ſhe heaves him to the ſkyes. 
She vauntes his race, and gyttes that Fortune did him geve, 
Whereby ſhe ſayth, both ſhe and hers in great delight ſhall live. 
When Juliet conceved her parente's whole entent, 
Whereto both love and reaſon's right forbod her to aſſent, 
Within herſelfe ſhe thought rather than be forſworne, 
With horſes wilde her tender partes aſunder ſhould be torne. 
Not now, with baſhful brow, in wonted wiſe, ſhe ſpake, 
But with unwonted boldnes ſtraight into theſe wordes ſhe brake: 
+ Madame, I marvell much, that you ſo lavaſle are 
Of me your childe, your jewell once, your onely joy and care, 
As thus to yelde me up at pleaſure of another, 
Betore you know if I do lyke or els miſlike my lover. 
Doo what you liſt ; but yet of this aſſure you ſtill, 
If you do as you ſay you will, I yelde not there untill. 
For had I choyſe of twayne, farre rather would I chooſe. 
My part of all your goodes and eke my breath and lyfe to looſe, 
Then graunt that he poſſeſs of me the ſmalleſt part : 
Fyrit, weary of my painefull lyte, my cares ſhall kill my hart ; 
Els will I perce my brett with ſharpe and bloody knife; 
And you, my mother, ſhall becomme the murdreſſe of my lyfe, 
In geving me to him whom TI ne can, ne may, 
Ne ought, to love: wheretore, on knees, deere mother, I you 
ray, | 
To let me live henceforth; as I have lived tofore ; 
Ceaſe all your troubles for my ſake and care for me no more; 
hut ſuffer Fortune feerce to worke on me her will, 
In her it lyeth to do me boote, in her it lyeth to ſpill. 
Tor whilſt you for the beſt deſyre to place me ſo, 
You haſt away my lingring death, and double all my woe.“ 
So deepe this aunſwere made the ſorrowes downe to ſinke 
Into the mother's breſt, that ſhe ne knoweth what to thinke 
Vor. I. | * Ot 
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vol. X. Of theſe her daughter's woords, but all appalde ſhe ſtandes, 
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And up unto the heavens ſhe throwes her wondring head and 
handes. | | 

And, nigh beſyde her ſelfe, her huſband hath ſhe ſought; 

She telles him all ; ſhe doth forget ne yet ſhe hydeth ought, 

The teſty old man, wroth, diſdainfull without meaſure, | 

Sendes forth his folke in haſte for her, and byds them take no 

CC N | 

Ne on her teares or plaint at all to have remorſe, | 

But, if they cannot with her will, to bring the mayde perforce. 

The meflage heard, they part, to fetch that they muſt fet, 


And willingly with them walkes forth obedient Juliet. 


Arrived in the place, when ſhe her father ſaw, 

Of whom, as much as duety would, the daughter ſtoode in awe, 
The ſervantes ſent away (the mother thought it meete), 

The wofull daughter all bewept fell groveling at his feete, 
Which ſhe doth waſh with teares as ſhe thus groveling lyes ; 
So faſt and eke ſo plenteouſly diſtill they from her eyes: 

When ſhe to call for grace her mouth doth thinke to open, 


Muet ſhe is; for ſighes and ſobs her fearefull talke have broken. 


The ſyre, whoſe ſwelling wroth her teares could not aſſwage, 


With fiery eyen, and ſkarlet cheekes, thus ſpake her in his rage 


(Whilit ruthfully ſtood by the mayden's mother mylde) : 
Liſten (quoth he) unthankfull and thou diſobedient childe ; 
Haſt thou fo ſoone let flip out of thy mynde the woord, 
That thou ſo often times haft bond: rehearſed at my boord ? 


How much the Romayne youth of parentes ſtoode in awe, 


And eke what powre upon theyr ſeede the parentes had by lawe ? 
Whom they not onely might pledge, alienate, and ſell, 

(When ſo they ſtood in neede) but more, if children did rebell, 
The parentes had the power of lyfe and ſodayn death. | 
What if thoſe good men ſhould agayne receve the living breth ? 
In how ſtraight bondes would they thy ſtubborne body bynde? 


What weapons would they ſeeke tor thee ? what torments would 


they fynde, | 
To chaſten, if they ſaw the lewdneſs of thy lyfe, 

Thy great unthankfulnes to me, and ſhamefull ſturdy ſtryfe? 
Such care thy mother had, ſo deere thou wert to mee, 

That I with long and earneft ſute provyded have for thee 

One of the greateit lordes that wonnes about this towne, 

And for his many vertues' ſake a man of great renowne. 

Of whom both thou and I unworthy are too much, 

So rich ere long he ſhal be left, his father's welth is ſuch, 
Such 1s the noblenes and honor of the race NT 
From whence his father came: and yet thou playeſt in this caſa 
The dainty foole and ſtubborne gyrle ; for want of ſkill 


Thou doſt refuſe thy offered weale, and diſobey my will. 
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Even by his ſtrength I ſweare, that fyrſt did geve me lyfe, VoL. X. 
And gave me in my youth the ſtrength to get thee on my wyfe, Rom. ax 5 
Onletie by Wenſday next thou bend as | am bent, JULIET. 
And at our caſtle cald Freetowne thou freely do aſſent 
To Countie Paris* ſute, and promiſe to agree | 
To whatſoever then ſhall paſſe *ewixt him, my wife, and me, 
Not only will I geve all that I have away 
From thee, to thoſe that ſhall me love, me honor, and obay, 
But alſo to ſo cloſe and to fo hard a gayle 
I ſhall thee wed, for all thy lite, that ſure thou ſhalt not fayle 
A thouſand times a day to wiſhe for ſodayn death, 
And curſe the day and howre when fyrſt thy lunges did geve thee 

breath. 
Adviſe thee well, and ſay that thou are warned now, 
And thinke not that I ſpeake in ſporte, or mynde to break my 

vowe. | 
For were it not that I to Counte Paris gave 15 
My fayth, which I muſt keepe unfalſt, my honor fo to fave, 
Ere thou goe hence, my ſelfe would ſee thee chaſtned fo, 
That thou ſhouldit once for all be taught thy duetie how to 

knowe ; | 
And what revenge of olde the angry ſyres did fynde 
„ children that rebeld, and ſnewd them ſelfe un- 

kinde,” . 
TIhheſe ſayde, the olde man ſtraight is gone in haſte away; 

Ne for his daughter's aunſwere would the teſty father ſtay. 

And after him his wyfe doth follow out of doore, 
And there they leave theyr chidden childe kneeling upon the 

floore. | | 
Then ſhe that oft had ſeene the fury of her ſyre, 
Dreading what might come of his rage, nould farther ſtyrre his 

re. | 

Unto her chaumber ſhe withdrew her ſelfe aparte, 
| Where ſhe was wonted to unlode the ſorowes of her hart. 
There did ſhe not ſo much buſy her eyes in ſleping, 
As (overpreſt with reſtles thoughts) in piteous booteles weeping. 
The faſt falling of teares make not her teares decreaſe, | 
Ne, by the powring forth of playnt, the cauſe of plaint to ceaſe, 
So that to thend the mone and ſorow may deczye, | 
The beſt is that ſhe ſeeke ſomme meane to take the cauſe away. 
Her wery bed betyine the woful wight forſakes, 
And ſo ſainct Frauncis' church, to maſſe, her way devoutly takes, 
The fryer forth is calde ; ſhe prayes him heare her ſhrift; 
Devotion is in fo yong yeres a rare and pretious gyft. 
When on her tender knees the daynty lady kneeles, 
In mynde to powre foorth all the greefe that inwardly ſhe feeles, 
With fighes and ſalted teares her ſhriving doth beginne, 
For ſhe of heaped ſorowes hath to ſpeake, and not of ſinne. 
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vol. Xx. Her voyce with piteous playnt was made already horce, 
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And haſty ſobs, when ſhe would ſpeake, brake of her woordes 
perforce. = | 

But as ſhe may, peace meale, ſhe powreth in his lappe 

The mariage newes, a miſchete new, prepared by miſhappe ; 
Her parentes' promiſſe erſt to Counte Paris pact, _ 

Her fathers threats ſhe telleth him, and thus concludes at laſt ; 


Once was I wedded well, ne will I wed againe ; 


For ſince I know I may not be the wedded wyte of twaine, 

(For I am bound to have one God, one tayth, one make,) 

My purpoſe is as ſoone as I ſhall hence my jorney take, | 
With theſe two handes, which joynde unto the heavens I ſtretch, 
The haſty death which 1 deſyre, unto my ſelfe to reach, 

This day, O Romeus, this day, thy wofull wife 
Will bring the end of all her cares by ending carefull lyfe. 


So my departed ſprite ſhall witnes to the ſkye, 


And eke my blood unto the earth beare record, how that I 
Have kept my fayth unbroke, ſtedfaſt unto my frend.” 

When thys her heavy tale was told, her vowe eke at an ende, 
Her gaſing here and there, her feerce and ſtaring looke, 
Did witnes that ſome lewd attempt her hart had undertooke, 
Whereat the fryer aſtonde, and gaſtfully afrayde 
Leſt ſne by dede perfourme her woord, thus much to her he ſayde: 
„% Ah! lady Juliet, what nede the wordes you ſpake ? 
I pray you, graunt me one requeſt, for bleſſed Marie's fake. 
Meaſure ſomewhat your greete, hold here a while your peace, 
Whilſt 1 bethinke me of your caſe, your plaint and ſorowes' ceaſe, 
Such comfort will I geve you, ere you part from hence, 
And for thaſſaults of Fortune's yre prepare ſo ſure defence, 


So holeſome ſalve will I for your afflictions fynde, 


That you ſhall hence depart againe with well contented mynde.“ 
His wordes have chaſed ſtraĩght out of her hart deſpayre, _ 
Her blacke and ougly dredtull thoughts by hope are waxen fayre. 
So fryer Lawrence now hath left her there alone, | 

And he out of the church in haſte is to the chaumber gonne ; 
Where ſundry thoughtes within his carefull head aryſe; 

"The old man's toretight divers doutes hath ſet before his eyes. 
His conſcience one while condemns it for a ſinne 


To let her take Paris to ſpouſe, fince he him ſelfe hath byn 


The chefeſt cauſe that ſhe unknown to father or mother, | 

Not five monthes paſt, in that ſelfe place was wedded to another, 

An other while an hugy heape of daungers dred 

His reſtles thoughts hath heaped up within his troubled hed. 

Even of itſelfe thattempte he judgeth perilous 

The execution eke he demes ſo much more daungerous, 

That to a woman's grace he muſt him ſelfe commit, 

That yong is, fimple and unware, for waighty affayres unfit. 
| | : | | or, 
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For, if ſhe fayle in ought, the matter publiſhed, Vol. X. 
joth ſhe and Romeus were undonne, him ſelfe eke puniſhed, Ron. AND 
When too and fro in mynde he dyvers thoughts had caſt, JuLIET. 


With tender pity and with ruth his hart was wonne at laſt ; 

He thought he rather would in hazard ſet his fame, 

Then ſuffer ſuch adultery. Reſolving on the ſame, 

Out of His cloſet ſtraight he tooke a little glaſſe, 

And then with double haſt retornde where woful Juliet was; 

Whom he hath found wel nigh in traunce, ſcarce drawing breath, 

Attending ſtill to heare the newes of lyfe or els of death. 

Ot whom he did enquire of the appoynted day; 

„On Wenſday next, (quoth Juliet) ſo doth my father ſay, 

I muſt geve my conſent; but, as I do remember, | 

The ſolemne day of mariage is the tenth day of September. 

Deere daughter, (quorh the fryer) of good cheere ſee thou be, 

For loe ! ſainct Frauncis of his grace hath ſhewde a way to me, 

By which J may both thee and Romeus together, 

Out of the bondage which you feare, aſſuredly deliver. 

Even from the holy font thy huſband have l knowne, 

And, ſince he grew in yeres, have kept his counſels as myne owne, 

For from his youth he would unfold to me his hart, | 

And often have I cured, him of anguiſh and of ſmart, 

J know that by deſert his frendſhip I have wonne, 

And him do holde as deere, as if he were my propre ſonne. 

Wherefore my frendly hart can not abyde that he 

Should wrongfully in oughte be harmde, if that it lay in me 

To right or to revenge the wrong by my adviſe, 

Or timely to prevent the ſame in any other wiſe. 

And fith thou art his wyte, thee am I bound to love, 

For Romeus? friendſhip ſake, and ſeeke thy anguiſh to remove, 

And dredful torments, which thy hart beſegen rounde ; 

Wherefore, my daughter, geve good care unto my counſels 
founde, | 

Forget not what I ſay, ne tell it any wight, 

Not to the nurce thou truſteſt ſo, as Romeus 1s thy knight. 

For on this threed doth hang thy death and eke thy lyfe, 

My fame or ſhame, his weale or woe that choſe thee to his wyfe. 

Thou art not 1gnorant, becauſe of ſuch renowne 

As every where is ſpred of me, but chefely in this towne, 

That in my youthfull dayes abrode I travayled, 

Through every lande found out by men, by men inhabited ; 


So twenty yeres from home, in landes unknowne a geſt, 1 
never gave my weary limmes long time of quiet reſt, 1 
But, in the deſerte woodes, to beaſtes of cruell kinde, 

Or on the ſeas to drenching waves, at pleaſure of the winde, 

I have committed them, to ruth of rovers? hand, 


And to a thouſand daungers more, by water and by lande. 
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But not, in vayne, my childe, hath all my wandring byn 

Befide the great contentednes my ſprete abydeth in, 

That by the pleaſant thought of patied thinges doth grow, 

One private frute more have I plucks, which thou thalt ſhortly 
know : 

What force the ſtones, the plants, ad metals have to worke, 

And divers other thinges that in the bowels of earth do loorke, 

With care I have fought out, with payne I did them prove ; 

With them eke can 1 beipe my ſelfe at times of my behove, 

(Although the ſcience be againit the lawes of men) 

When ſodayn daunger forceth me; but yer moſt cheefly when 

The worke to doe is leaſt diſpleaſing unto God 

(Not helping to do any fin that wrekefull Jove forbode), 

For fince in Iyſe no hope of long abode I have, 


But now am comme unto the brinke of my appoynted grave, 


And that my death drawes nere, Whoſe ſtripe I may not ſhonne, 

But ſhall be calde to make account of all that I have donne, 

Now ought I trom hencetorth more depely print in mynde 

The judgment of the Lord, then when youthes folly made me 
blynce ; 

When 75 and fond deſyre were boyling in my breſt, 

Wherce hope and died by ſtriving thoughts had baniſhd frendly 


reſt. 
Know therefore, daughter, that with other gyftes which I 


Have well attained to, by grace and favour of the ſkye, 


Long ſince J did finde out, and yet the w ay I knowe, 

Of certain rootes aud ſavory herves to make a kynd of dowe, 
Which baked hard, and bet into a powder ſyne, | 

And dranke with conduits water, or with any kynd of wine, 


It doth in halfe an howre aſtone the taker ſo, 


And maſtreth all his fences, that he fecleth weale nor woe: 


And ſo it burieth up the ſprite and living breath, 
hat even the ſkil ful leche would ſay, that he 1s flayne by death, 


One vertue more it hath, as marvelous as this; 5 


The taker, by receiving it, at all not greeved is; 

But paineleſs as a man that thinketh nought at all, 

Into a ſweete and quiet flepe Immediately doth fall; 

From which, according to the quantitie he taketh, 

Longer or ſhorter is the time before the ſleper waketh : F 
And thence (theffect once wrought) againe it doth reſtore 
Him that receaved unto the ſtate wherein he was before. 
Wheretore, marke well the ende of this my tale begonne, 
And thereby I-arne what is by thee herafter to be donne. 
Caſt of from thee at once the weede of womanniſh dread, 
With manly courage arme thyſelfe from heele unto the head 5 


For enely on the feare or boldnes of thy breſt 


The hap Py happe or yll miſtappe of thy Iu re doth reſt. 
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Receve this vyoll ſmall and kepe it as thine eye Vol., X. 
And on the mariage day, before the ſunne doe cleare the ſkye, 


Fill it with water full up to the very brim, — — 
Then drinke it of, and thou ſhalt feele throughout eche vayne?? 


and lym 

A pleaſant ſlumber flyde, and quite diſpred at length 

On all thy partes, from every part reve all thy kindly ſtrength 

Withouten moving thus thy ydle partes ſhall reſt, | 

No pulſe ſhall goe, ne hart once beate within thy hollow breſt, 

But thou ſhalt lye as ſhe that dyeth in a traunce : 

Thy kinſmen and thy truſty frendes ſhall wayle the ſodayne 
chaunce 

Thy corps then will they bring to grave in this churchyarde, 

Where thy forefathers long agoe a coſtly tombe preparde, 

Both for them ſelfe and eke for thoſe that ſhould come after, 

(Both depe it is, and long and large) where thou ſhalt reſt, my 
daughter, > | f 

Till I to Manzut ſende for Romeus, thy knight; 

Out of the tombe both he and I will take thee forth that night. 

And when out of thy flepe thou ſhalt awake agayne, 

Then mayſt thou goe with him from hence; and, healed of thy 

ayne, | | 

In e lead with him unknowne a pleaſant lyfe; 

And yet perhaps in tyme to comme, when ceaſe ſhall all the 
ſtryfe, | 

And his the peace 1s made twixt Romeus and his foes, 

My felfe may finde ſo fit a time theſe ſecretes to diſcloſe, 

Both to my prayſe, and to thy tender parentes' joy, 

That dangerles, without reproche, thou ſhalt thy love enjoy. 
When of his ſkilfull tale the fryer had made an ende, 
To which our Juliet ſo well her care and wits did bend, 


| That ſhe hath heard it all and hath forgotten nought, 


Her fainting hart was comforted with hope and pleaſant thought, 

And then to him ſhe ſayd - Doubt not but that J will 

With ſtout and unapauled hart your happy heſt fulfill. 

Yea, if I wiſt it were a venemous dedly drinke, 

Rather would I that through my throte the certaine bane ſhould 
linke, | : RES 

Then I, not drinking it, into his handes ſhould fall, 

That hath no part of me as yet, ne ought to have at all. 

Much more I ought with bold and with a willing hart 

To greateſt daunger yeld my ſelfe, and to the dedly ſmart, 

To come to him on whom my lyfe doth wholly ſtay, 

That is my onely hart's delight, and fo he ſhall be aye.” 

Then goe, quoth he, my childe, I pray that God on hye 

Direct thy foote, and by thy hand upon the way thee gye. 

{od graunt he ſo confirme in thee thy preſent will, 

That no inconſtant toy thee let thy promiſe to fulfill,” | 

„ A thou: 
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Vol. X. A thouſand thankes and more our Juliet gave the frier, 
Rom. any And homeward to her father's houſe joyfull ſhe doth retyre; 
Jurixr. And as with ſtately gate ſhe paſſed through the ſtreate, 
— be ſaw her mother in the doore, that with her there would meete, 
In myndeto aſke if ſhe her purpoſe yet dyd hold, | 
In mynde alfo, apart *twixt them, her duety to have tolde ; 
Wherefore with pleaſant face, and with wonted chere, 
As ſoone as ſhe was unto her approched ſumwhat nere, 
Before the mother ſpake. thus did ſhe fyrit begyn : 
„Madame, at ſainct Frauncis? churche have I this morning byn, 
| Where I did make abode a longer while, percaſe, | | 
Then dewty would ; yet have I not been abſent from this place 
So long a while, without a great and uſt cauſe why; 
This frute have I receaved there; my hart, erſt lyke to dye, 
Ts now revived agayne, and my afflicted breſt, 
Releaſed from affliction, reſtored is to reſt. 
For lo! my troubled goſt, alas too fore diſeaſde, 
By goſtly counſell and adviſe hath fryer Lawrence eaſde ; 
Jo whom I dyd at large diſcourſe my former lyfe, 
And in confeſſion did J tell of all our paſſed ſtryfe; 
Of Counte Paris? ſute, and how my lord, my ſyre, 
By my ungrate and ſtubborne ſtryfe I ſtyrred unto yre. 
But lo, the holy tryer hath by his goſtly lore BO 
Blade me another woman now than I had been before. 
Þy ſtrength of argumentes he charged ſo my mynde, 
That, though I fought, no ſure defence my ſearching thought 
could finde. | 
So forced | was at length to yeld up witles will, 
And promilt to be ordered by the tryer's prayſed {kill, 
Wherefore, albeit J had raſhely, long before, 
The bed and rytes of mariage for many yeres forſwore, 
Yet mother, now behold your daughter at your will, 
Ready, if you commaunde her aught, your pleaſure to fulfill, 
Wherefore in humble wiſe, dere madam, I you pray, 
To go unto my lord and ſyre, withouten long delay; 
Of him fyrſt pardon crave of faultes already paſt, 
And ſhew him, if it pleaſeth you, his child is now at laſt 
Obedient to his juſt and to his ſkilfull heſt, | 
And that I will, God lending lyfe, on Wenſday next, be pref 
To wayte on him and you, unto thappoynted place, 
Where | will, in your hearing, and before my father's face, 
Unto the Counte geve my fayth and whole aſſent, 
And take him for my lord and ſpouſe ; thus fully am I bent: 
And that out of your mynde I may remove all doute, 
Unto my cloſet fare I now, to ſearche and to chooſe out 
The braveſt garmentes and the richeſt jewels there, 
Which, better him to pleaſe, I mynde on Wenſday next to 


weare, 
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por if I did excell the famous Grecian rape, r. 

Vet might attyre helpe to amende my bewty and my ſhape,” 

The ſimple mother was rapt into great delight ; 

Not halte a word could ſhe bring torth, but in this joyfull plight 

With nimble foote ſhe ran, and with unwonted pace, 

Unto her penſive huſband, and to him with pleaſant face 

She tolde what ſhe had heard, and prayſeth much the fryer ; 

And joy full teares ranne downe the cheekes of this gray-berded 

ſyer. 
With hands and eyes heaved-up he thankes God in his hart, 
And then he ſayth: „his is not, wyfe, the fryer's firſt de- 
fart ; | 

Oft hath he ſkewde to us great frendſhip heretofore, 
By helping us at nedefull times with wiſdome's pretious lore. 

jn all our common weale ſcarce one is to be founde 

But is, for ſomme good torne, unto this holy father bounde. 

Oh that the thyrd part of my goodes (I doe not fayne) 

But twenty of his paſſe.| yeres might purchaſe him agayne ! 

So much in recompence of trendſhip would I geve, | 

So much, in fayth, his extreme age my frendly hart doth greeve. 
Theſe ſaid, the glad old man from home goeth ſtraight abrode, 

And to the ſtately palace hyeth where Paris made abode ; 

Whom he deſyres to be on Wenſday next his geaſt, 

At Freetowne, where he myndes to make for him a coſtly feaſt, 

But log, the earle ſaith, ſuch feaſting were but loſt, 

And counſels him till mariage time to ſpare fo great a coſt, 

For then he knoweth well the charges will be great; 

The whilſt, his hart deſyreth ſtill her fight, and not his meate. 

He craves of Capilet that he may ſtraight goe ſee 

Fayre Juliet ; wherto he doth right willingly agree. 

The mother, warnde before, her daughter doth prepare; 

She warneth and ſhe chargeth her that in no wyſe ſhe ſpare 

Her courteous ſpeche, her pleaſant lookes, and commely grace, 

But liberally to geve them forth when Paris comes in place: 

Which ſhe as cunningly could ſet forth to the ſhew, 

As cunning craftſmen to the ſale do ſet theyr wares on rew ; 

That ere the County dyd out of her fight depart, 

So ſecretly unwares to him ſhe {tale away his hart, 

That of his lyfe and death the wily wench hath powre ; 

Ard now his longing hart thinkes long for theyr appoynted 

_ howre, | | 

And with importune ſute the parents doth he pray 

The wedlocke knot to knit ſoone up, and haſt the mariage day. 
The woer hath paſt forth the fyrſt day in this fort, 

And many other more then this, in pleaſure and diſport. 

At length the wiſhed time of long hoped delight 

(As Paris thought) drew nere ; but nere approched heavy plight. 
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But Juliet, the whilſt, her thoughts within her breſt did locke; 


That ar the doore ſhe told her dame, as though it had been trew. 


| That by her outward looke no living wight could geſſe 


Nothing did ſeeme to deere; the deereſt thinges were bought; 


And eke ſhe pray ſeth much to her the ſecond mariage; 


But when the bryde perceved her howre aproched nere, 


ES Ur PL E MENTAL 
Agaynſt the brydall day the parentes did prepare Ds 
Such rich attyre, ſuch turniture, ſuch ſtore of dainty fare, 


That they which did behold the ſame the night before, 
Did thinke and fay, a man could ſcarcely with for any more. 


And, as the written ſtory ſayth, in dede there wanted nought, 
That longd to his degree, and honor of his ſtocke : 


Even from the truſty nurce, whole ſecretnes was tride, : 
The ſecret counſell of her hart the nurce-childe ſeekes to hyde, 

For ith, to mocke her dame, ſhe did not ſticke to lye, | 
She thought no finne with ſhew of truth to blear her nurce's eye, 
In chaumber ſecretly the tale ſhe gan renew, 


The flatt'ring nurce dyd prayſe the fryer for his ſkill, 

And ſaid that ſhe had done right well by wit to order will. 

She ſetteth forth at large the father's furious rage, 

And County Paris now ſhe prayſeth ten times more, - 

By wrong, then ſhe her ſelfe by right had Romeus prayſde be- 
EY EE INS | | | == 

Paris ſhall dwell there ſtill, Romeus ſhall not retourne ; | 

What ſhall it boote her all her lyfe to languiſhe ſtill and mourne. 

The pleaſures paſt before ſhe mult account as gayne; 

But if he doe retorne—what then?—tor one ſhe ſhall have twayne. 

The one ſhall uſe her as his lawful wedded wyfe ; 

In wanton love with equal joy the other leade his lyfe ; 

And beſt thall ſhe be ſped of any towniſh dame, | 

Of huſband and of paramour to fynde her chaunge of game. 

Theſe wordes and like the nurce did ſpeake, in hope to pleaſe, 

But greatly did theſe wicked wordes the ladie's mynde diſeaſe; 

But ay the hid her wrath, and ſeemed well-content, 8 

When dayly dyd the naughty nurce new argumentes invent. 


She ſought, the beſt ſhe could, to fayne, and temper'd ſo her 
cheere, 


Her inward woe; and yet anew renewde is her diſtreſſe. 

Unto her chaumber doth the penſive wight repayre, 

And in her hand a percher light the nurce beares up the ſtayre. 

In ſuliet's chaumber was her wonted uſe to lye | 

Wherefore her miſtres, dreading that ſhe ſhould her work deſcrye, 

As ſoone as ſhe began her pallet to unfold, | 

Thinking to lye that night where ſhe was wont to lye of olde, 

Doth gently pray her ſeeke her lodgeing ſomewhere els ; 

And, leſt the crafty ſhould ſuſpect, a ready reaſon telles. 

Pere frend, quoth ſhe, you knowe, tomorow is the day 

Of new contract ; wherefore, this night, my purpole 1s to 154 
; Uto 
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Unto the heavenly myndes that dwell above the ſkyes, „ 
And order all the courſe of thinges as they can beſt devyſe, aus 
That they ſo ſmyle upon the doinges of tomorow, JULIET, 


That all the remnant of my lyfe may be exempt from forow ; Fo 
| Wherefore, I pray you, leave me here alone this night, 
But ſee that you tomorow comme before the dawning light, 
For you muſt coorle my heare, and ſet on my attyre;“ 
And eaſely the loving nurce did yelde to her deſyre, 
For ſhe within her hed dyd caſt before no doute ; 
She little knew the cloſe attempt her nurce-child went about, 

The nurce departed once, the chamber doore ſhut cloſe, 
Aſſured that no living wight her doing might diſcloſe, 
She powred forth into the vyoll of the fryer, 
Water, out of a filver ewer, that on the boorde ſtoode by her, 
The flepy mixture made, fayre Juliet doth it hyde 
Under her bolſter ſoft, and ſo unto her bed ſhe hyed: 
Where divers novel thoughts ariſe within her hed, 
And ſhe is ſo invironed about with deadly dred, 
That what before ſhe had reſolved undoubtedly 
That ſame ſhe calleth into doute; and lying doutefully 
Whilſt honeſt love did ſtrive with dred of dedly payne, 
With handes y-wrong, and weeping eyes, thus gan ſhe to com- 

laine : 
* What, is there any one, beneth the heavens hye, 
So much unfortunate as I? ſo much paſt hope as I? 
What, am I not my ſelfe, of all that yet were borne, 
be depeſt drenched in diſpayre, and moſt in Fortune's ſkorne ? 
For loe the world for me hath nothing els to finde, 
Beſide miſhap and wretchednes and anguiſh of the mynde ; 
bince that the cruell cauſe of my unhapines 
Hath put me to this ſodayne plonge, and brought to ſuch diſtres, 
| As, to the end I may my name and conſcience fave, 
I muſt devowre the mixed drinke that by me here | have, 
Whoſe working and whoſe force as yet I do not know, — “ 
And of this piteous plaint began an other doute to growe : 
„What do I know (quoth ſhe) if that this powder ſhall 
Sooner or later then it ſhould or els not woorke at all? 
And then my craft deſcryde as open as the day, 
The people's tale and laughing ſtocke ſhall J remayne for aye, 
And what know I, quoth ſhe, if ſerpentes odious, 
And other beaſtes and wormes that are of nature venemous, 
That wonted are to lurke in darke caves under grounde, 
And — as I have heard, in dead men's tombes are 
ound, | | 
Shall harme me, yea or nay, where I ſhall lye as ded? 
Or how ſhall I that alway have in ſo freſhe ayre been bred, 
Endure the loathſome ſtinke of ſuch an heaped ſtore 
Of carcaſes, not yet conſumde, and bones that long before 
| | In- 
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| Vol. Xx. Intombed were, where I my ſleping place ſball have, 
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Where all my anceſtors do reſt, my kindred's common grave ? 
Shall not the fryer and my Romeus, when they come, 
Fynd me, if I awake before, y-ſtifled in the tombe?“ 

And whilſt ſhe in theſe thoughts doth dwell ſomwhat too long, 
The force of her ymagining anon did waxe ſo ſtrong, 
That ſhe ſurmiſde ſhe ſaw, out of the hollow vaulte, 
A gritly thing to looke upon, the carkas of Tybalt ; 
Right in the ſelfe ſame ſort that ſhe few dayes before 


Had ſeene him in his blood embrewed, to death cke wounded 


= JO. - | 
And then when ſhe agayne within her ſelfe had wayde 


That quicke ſhe ſhould be buried there, and by his fide be layde, 


All comfortles, for ſhe ſhall living feere have none, 

But many a rotten carkas, and full many a naked bone ; 

Her daynty tender partes gan ſhever all for dred, 

Her golden heares did ſtande upright upon her chilliſh hed, 

Then preſſed with the feare that ſhe there lived in, 

A ſweat as colde as mountayne yſe pearſt through her ſlender 
ſkin, | | 


That with the moyſture hath wet every part of hers : 


And more beſides, ſhe vainely thinkes, whilſt vainly thus ſhe 
feares 
A thouſand bodies dead have compaſt her about, 


And leſt they will diſmember her ſhe greatly ſtandes in doute. 


But when ſhe felt her ſtrength began to weare away, | 
By little and little, and in her heart her feꝭre encreaſed ay, 
Dreading that weaknes might, or fooliſh cowardiſe, | 
Hinder the execution of the purpoſde enterpriſe, 

As ſhe had frantike been, 1n haſt the glaſſe ſhe cought, 


And up ſhe dranke the mixture quite, withouten farther thought, 


Then on her breſt ſhe croſt her armes long and ſmall, 
And ſo, her ſenſes fay ling ber, into a traunce did fall. 

And when that Phœbus bright heaved up his ſeemely hed, 
And from the Eaſt in open ſkies his gliſtring rayes diſpred, 
'The nurce unſhut the doore, for ſhe the key did keepe, 

And douting ſhe had ſlept to long, ſhe thought to breake her ſlepe: 
Fyrſt ſoftly dyd ſhe call, then lowder thus did crye, | 
Lady, you ſlepe to long, the earle will rayſe you. by and by.“ 
But wele away, in vayne unto the deafe ſhe calles, 
She thinkes to ſpeak to Juliet, but ſpeaketh to the walles, 


If all the dredfull noyſe that might on earth be found, 


Or on the roaring ſeas, or if the dredfull thunder's found, 
Had blowne into her eares, I thinke they could not make 


The fleping wight before the time by any meanes awake; 
So were the ſprites of ly fe ſhut up, and lenſes thrald ; 


Wherewith the ſeely carefull nurce was wondrouſly apalde. 


She 
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She thought to daw her now as ſhe had donne of olde, vol. X. 
But loe, ſhe found her parts were ſtitfe and more than marble 1 
colde; JuLIieT. 


Neither at mouth nor noſe found ſhe recourſe of breth ; 

Two certaine argumentes were theſe of her untimely death. 

Wherefore as one diſtraught ſhe to her mother ranne, 

With ſcratched face, and heare betorne, but no word ſpeake ſhe 

. | 

At laſt with much adoe, Dead (quoth ſhe) is my childe;“ 

Now, ** Out alas,” the mother cryde ;—and as a tyger wilde, 

Whoſe whelpes, whilſt ſhe is gonne out of her den to pray, 

The hunter gredy of his game doth kill or cary away; 

So raging forth ſhe ran unto her Juliet's bed, 

And there ſhe found her derling and her onely comfort ded. 

Then ſhriked ſhe out as lowde as ſerve her would her breth, 

And then, that pity was to heare, thus cryde ſhe out on death: 

„Ah cruell death (quoth ſhe) that thus againſt all right, 

Haſt ended my felicitie, and robde my hartes delight, 

Do now thy worſt to me, once wreake thy wrath for all 

Even in deſpite I crye to thee, thy vengeance let thou fall. 

Wherto ſtay I, alas! fince Juliet is gonne ? 

Wherto live I ſince ſhe is dead, except to wayle and mone. 

Alacke, dere chylde, my teares for thee ſhall never ceaſe ; 

Even as my dayes of lyfe increaſe, ſo ſhall my plaint increaſe : 

Such ſtore of forow ſhall afflict my tender hart, 

That deadly panges, when they aflayle, ſhall not augment my 
ſmart.“ ; | 

Then gan ſhe ſo to ſobbe, it ſeemde her hart would braſt; 

And while ſhe cryeth thus, behold, the father at the laſt, 

The County Paris, and of gentlemen a route, 

And ladies of Verona towne and country round about, 

Both kindreds and alies thether apace have preaſt, 

For by theyr preſence there they ſought to honor ſo the feaſt ; 

But when the heavy newes the byden geaſtes did heare, 

So much they mournd, that who had ſeene theyr count'nance 

| and theyr cheere, | 

Might eaſely have judgde by that that they had ſeene, 

That day the day of wrath and eke of pity to have beene. 

But more then all the reſt the father's hart was ſo 

Smit with the heavy newes, and ſo ſhut up with ſodayn woe, 

That he ne had the powre his daughter to bewepe, 

Ne yet to ſpeake, but long is forſd his teares and plaint to kepe. 

In all the haſt he hath for ſkilfull leaches ſent ; 

And, hearing of her paſſed lite, they judge with one aſſent 

The cauſe of this her death was inward care and thought ; 

And then with double force againe the doubled forowes wrought. 

If ever there hat: teen a lamentable day, 

A day, ruthfull, untortunate and fatall, then I ſay, 


The 
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The ſame was it in which through Veron town was ſpred 
The wofull newes how Juliet was ſterved in her bed. 
For ſo ſhe was bemonde both of the young and olde, 


That it might ſeeme to him that would the common plaint be. 


hold, | 


That all the common welth did ſtand in jeopardy ; 


So univerſal was the plaint, ſo piteous was the crye. 


For lo, beſide her ſhape and native bewtie's hewe, 


With which, like as the grew in age, her vertue's prayſes grew, 


She was alſo ſo wiſe, ſo lowly, and ſo mylde, 


That, even from the hory head unto the witles chylde, 


She wan the hartes of all, ſo that there was not one, 


Ne great, ne ſmall, but did that day her wretched ſtate bemone, 
Whilſt Juliet flept, and whilſt the other wepen thus, 


Our tryer Lawrence hath by this ſent one to Romeus, 


A frier of his houſe, (there never was a better, 


He truſted him even as himſelfe) to whom he gave a letter, 


In which he written had of every thing at length, 


That paſt *twixt Juliet and him, and of the powder's ſtrength . 


The next night after that, he willeth him to comme 
Jo helpe to take his Juliet out of the hollow toombe, 


For by that time, the drinke, he ſaith, will ceaſe to woorke, 
And for one night his wife and he within his cell ſhall loorke; 


Then ſhall he cary her to Mantua away, 
(Till fickell Fortune favour him,) diſguyſde in man's aray, 


This letter cloſde he ſendes to Romeus by his brother; 


He chargeth him that in no caſe he geve it any other. 


Apace our frier John to Mantua him hyes; 

And, for becauſe in Italy it is a wonted gyſe 

That friers in the towne ſhould ſeeldome walke alone, 
But of theyr covent aye ſhould be accompanide with one, 


Of his profeſſion ſtraight a houſe he fyndeth out, 


In mynde to take ſome fryer with him, to walke the towne about, 
But entred once, he might not iffue out agayne, 
For that a brother of the houſe a day before or twayne 


| Dyed of the plague, a ficknes which they greatly feare and hate: 


So were the brethren charged to kepe within their covent gate, 
Bard of theyr fellowſhip that in the towne do woune ; 
The towne tolke eke commaunded are the tryers? houſe to ſhonne, 


Till they that had the 'care of health theyr fredome ſhould re- 


new; | 


| Whereof, as you ſhall ſhortly heare, a miſcheefe great there 


The fryer by this reſtraint, beſet with dred and ſorow, 
Not knowing what the letters held, diftered untill the morowe; 
And then he thought in time to ſend to Romeus. 


But whilſt at Mantua, where he was, theſe doinges framed _ 
| w 
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The towne of Juliet's byrth was wholy buſied Vor. X, 
About her obſequies, to fee theyr darling buried. 
Now is the parentes' myrth quite chaunged into mone, 
And now to ſorow is retornde the joy of every one; 
And now the wedding weades for mourning weades they chaunge, 
And Hymene into a dyrge ; —alas ! it ſeemeth ſtraunge: 
Inſteade of mariage gloves, now funerall gownes they have, 
And whom they ſhould ſee married, they tollow to the grave. 
The feaſt that ſnould have been of pleaſure and of joy, 
Hath every diſh and cup fild full of forow and annoye. 
Now throughout Italy this common uſe they have, 
That all the beſt of every ſtocke are earthed in one grave; 
For every houthold, if it be of any fame, 
Doth bylde a tombe, or digge a vault, that beares the houſholde's 
, e 8 
Wherein, if any of that kyndred hap to dye, | 
They are beſtowde ; els in the ſame no other corps may lye. 
The Capilets her corps in ſuch a one did lay, 
Where Tybalr flaine of Romeus was layde the other day. 
An other uſe there is, that whoſoever dyes, 
Borne to their church with open face upon the beere he lyes, 
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In wonted weede attyrde, not wrapt in winding ſheet. 

So, as by chaunce he walked abrode, our Romeus' man did meete 

His maſter's wife; the fight with ſorow ſtraight did wounde 

His honeſt heart; with teares he ſaw her lodged under ground. 

And, for he had been ſent to Verone for a ſpye, 

The doinges of the Capilets by wiſdom to deſcrye, 

And, for he knew her death dyd tooch his maiſter moſt, 

Alas! too ſoone, with heavy newes, he hyed away in poſt ; 

And in his houſe he found his maiſter Romeus, 

Where he, beſprent with many teares, began to ſpeake him thus: 

„ dyr, unto you of late is chaunced fo great a harme, 

That ſure, except with conitancy you ſeeke yourſelte to arme, 

I feare that ſtraight you will breache out your latter breath, 

And I, molt wretched vight, thall be thoccaſion of your death. 

Know ſyr, that yeſterday, my lady and your wife, | 

I wot not by what ſodain greete, hath made exchaunge of life; 

And tor becauſe on earth the found nought but unreit, 

In heaven hath ſhe ſought to fynde a place of quiet reſt; 

And with theſe weping eyes my ſelfe have ſcene her lay de 

Within the tombe of Capilets:“ — and herewith Il he ſtayde. 

This ſodayne meſſage' ſounde, ſent forth with ſighes and teares, 

Our Romeus receaved too ſoone with open liſtening eares; 

And therby hath ſonke ſuch ſorow in his hart, 

That loe, his ſprite annoyed ſore with torment and with ſmart, 

Was like to break out 6: his priſon-houſe perforce, | 

And that he might t:ye after hers, would leave the maſſy corce : 
But 
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But earneſt love that will not fayle him till his ende, 
This fond and ſodain fantaſy into his head dyd ſende; 
That if nere unto her he offred up his breath, 


That then an hundred thoufand parts more glorious were his 


dean: ag. ; 
Eke ſhould his painfull hart a great deale more be eaſed, 


And more alſo, he vainely thought, his lady better pleaſed. 


Wherefore when he his face hath waſht with water cleane, 


\ Leſt that the ſtaynes of dryed teares might on his cheekes be 


ſeene, . 5 3 | 0 
And ſo his ſorow ſhould of every one be ſpyde, 
Which he with all his care did ſeeke from every one to hyde, 


Straight, wery of the houſe, he walketh forth abrode ; 


His ſervant, at the maſter's heſt, in chaumber {till abode : 
And then fro ſtreate to ſtreate he wandreth up and downe, 
To ſee if he in any place may tynde, 1n all the towne, 


A falve meet for his ſore, an oyle fit for his wounde ; 


And ſeeking long, alac too ſoone! the thing he ſought, he founde, 


An apothecary tate unbuſied at his doore, | | 
Whom by his heavy countenaunce he geſſed to be poore. 


And in his ſhop he ſaw his boxes were but few, 


And in his window of his wares there was ſo ſmall a ſhew ; 
Wherefore our Romeus aſſuredly hath thought, 


What by no frendſhip could be got, with money ſhould be bought ; 


For nedy lacke is like the poor man to compell | 

To ſell that which the citie's lawe forbiddech him to ſell. 

Then by the hand he drew the nedy man apart, 

And with the fight of glittring gold inflamed hath his hart : 
Lake fiftie crownes of gold (quoth he) I geve them thee, 

So that, before J part from henee, thou ſtraight deliver me 
Somme poyſon ſtrong, that may in leſſe than halfe an howre 
Kill him whoſe wretched hap ſhall be the potion to devowre.“ 
The wretch by covetiſe is wonne, and doth aſſent 

To ſell the thing, whoſe ſale ere long, too late, he doth repent. 
In haſte he poyſon ſought, and cloſely he it bounde, . 
And then began with whiſpering voyce thus in his eare to rounde: 


Fayre ſyr, quoth he, be ſureè this is the ſpeding gere, 


And more there is than you ſhall nede ; for halfe of that is there 
Will ſerve, I undertake, in leſſe than halt an howre | 


To kill the ſtrongeſt man alive; ſuch is the poyſon's power.“ 


Then Romeus, ſomwhat eaſd of one part of his care, 
Within his boſome putteth up his dere unthrifty ware. 
Retoorning home agayne, he ſent his man away, 

To Verone towne; and chargeth him that he, without delay, 


Provyde both inſtruments to open wide the toombe, 


And chargeth him not to bewray the dolours of his breſt, 


And lightes to ſhew him Juliet ; and ſtay, till he ſhall comme, 
Nere to the place whereas his loving wife doth reſt, 


Peter, 
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Betimes he commes to towne, ſuch haſt the paintull man dyd Ron. AN b 


make: 


And then with buſy care he ſeeketh to fulfill, 


Put doth diſcloſe unto no wight his wofull maſter's will. 
Would God, he had herein broken his maſter's heſt! 


Would God, that to the frier he had diſcloſed all his breſt ! 


But Romeus the while with many a dedly though 


K 


provoked much, hath cauſed inke and paper to be brought, 


And in few lines he did of all his love dy ſcoorſe, 


* 


How by the frier's helpe, and by the knowledge of the noorſe, 
The wedlocke knot was knit, and by what meane that night 


And many moe he did enjoy his happy hart's delight; 


Where he the poyſon * ＋ and how his lyfe ſhould ende; 
And ſo his wailefull tragedy the wretched man hath pend. 


The letters clofd and ſeald, directed to his ſyre, 
He locketh in his purſe, and then a 
When he approched nere, he warely lighted downe, 


poit-hors doth he hyre. 


And even with the ſhade of night he entred Verone towne; 


Where he hath found his man, wayting when he ſhould comme, 


With lanterne, and with inſtruments to open Juliet's toomme. 
Helpe Peter, helpe, quod he, helpe to remove the ſtone, 
And ſtraight when I am gone fro thee, my Juliet to bemone, 


See that thou get thee hence, and on the payne of death 


I charge thee that thou comme not nere while I abyde beneath 


Ne ſeeke thou not to let thy maſter's enterpriſe, 


Which he hath fully purpoſed to doe, in any wiſe. 


Take there a letter, which, as ſoone as he ſhall ryſe, 
Preſent it in the morning to my loving father's eyes; 
Which unto him perhaps farre pleaſanter ſhall ſeeme, 


Than eyther I do mynd to ſay, or thy grofe head can deeme. 


Now Peter, that knew not the purpoſe of his hart, 
Obediently a little way withdrewe himſelfe apart; 
And then our Romeus, the vault ſtone ſet up upright, 


Deſcended downe, and in his hand he bare the candle light, 


And then with piteous eye the body of his wyfe 
He gan behold, who ſurely was the organ of his lyfe ; 
For whom unhappy now he is, but erſt was blyſt ; 


He watred her with teares, and then a hundred times her kyſt ; 


And in his folded armes full ſtraightly he her plight, 


But no way could his greedy eyes be filled with her fight : 


IIis fearfull handes he layde upon her ſtomach colde, 


And them on divers parts beſyde the wofull wight did hold. 


But when he could not fynd the ſignes of lyfe he fought, 


Out of his curſed box he drewe the poyſon that he bought; 


Whereof he 


gredely devowrde the greater part, 


And — he cryde, with dedly figh fetcht from his mourning 
art— 
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Yor. X. Oh Juliet, of whom the world unworthy was, 5 
u. Ax p From Which, for worlde's unworthines thy worthy goſt did paſſe 
What death more pleaſant could my hart wiſh to abyde (ED 
Then that which here it ſuffreth now, ſo nere thy frendly ſyde? 
Or els fo glorious tombe how could my youth have craved, 
As in one ſelfe ſame vaulte with thee haply to be ingraved ? 
What epitaph more worth, or halfe ſo excellent, 
To conſecrate my memorye, could any man invent, 
As this our mutual and our piteous ſacrifice | 
Of lyte, ſet light for love ??—but while he talketh in this wiſe, 
And thought as yet a while his dolours to enforce, _ 
is tender hart began to faynt, preſt with the venom's force; 
Which little and little gan to overcomme his hart, | 
And whilſt his buſy ey ne he threwe about to every part, 
He ſaw, hard by the corce of ſleping Juliet, | 
Bold Pybalt's carkas dead, which was not all conſumed yet, 
To whom, as having life, in this ſort ſpeaketh he: 8 
«© Ah coſin dere, Tybalt, where fo thy reſtles ſprite now be, 
With ſtretched handes to thee for mercy now I crye, 
For that before thy kindly howre I forced thee to dye. 
But if with quenched Iyfe not quenched be thine yre, 
But with revenging luſt as yet thy hart be ſet on fyre, 
What more amendes, or cruell wreake deſyreſt thou 
To ſee on me, then this which here is ſhewd forth to thee now? 
Who rett by force of armes from thee thy loving breath, 


Rom. AND 
 JULIET. 


The ſame with his owne hand, thou ſeeſt, doth poyſon himſelig 


to death. | 2h 

And for he cauſed thee in tambe too ſoone to lye, 

Too ſoone alſo, yonger then thou, himſelfe he layeth by.” 
Theſe ſayd, when he gan feele the poyſon's force prevayle, 
And little and little maſtred lyfe for aye began to fayle, 
Kneeling upon his knees, he ſaid with voyce full lowe— 

«© Lord Chriſt, that fo to raunſome me deſcendedit long agos 
Out of thy father's boſome, and in the virgin's wombe 
Didſt put on fleſhe, oh let my plaint out of this hollow toombe, 
Perce through the ayre, and graunt my ſute may favour finde ; 
Take pity on my ſinneful and my poore affected mynde ! 

For well enough I know, this body is but clay, | 
Nought but a maſſe of ſinne, to frayle, and ſubject to decay.“ 
Then preſſed with extreme greefe he threw with ſo great force 
His overpreſſed parts upon his ladie's wayled corps, | 
That now his weakened hart, weakened with tormentes paſt, 
Unable to abyde this pang, the ſharpeſt and the laſt, 

Remayned quite deprived of ſenſe and kindly ſtrength, 
And ſo the long impriſond ſoule hath freedome wonne at length. 
Ah cruell death, too ſoone, too ſoone was this devorce, | 
Twixt youthfull Romeus“ heavenly ſprite, and his fayre earthy 


corſe. 
re I 


OBEFERVATIONS. 


The fryer that knew what time the powder had been taken, 

Knew eke the very inſtant when the ſleper ſhould awaken ; 
But wondring that he could no kinde of aunſwer heare, 
Of letters which to Romeus his fellow, fryer did beare, 
Out of Sainct Frauncis' church hymſelfe alone dyd fare, 
And for the opening of the tombe meete inſtrumentes hie bare. 
Approching nigh the place, and ſeeing there the light, 
Great horror felt he in his hart, by ſtraunge and ſodaine ſight; 
Till Peter, Romeus' man, his coward hart made bolde, | 
When of his maſter's being there the certain newes he tolde : 
There hath he been, quoth he, this halte howre at the leaſt, 
And in this time, I dare well ſay, his plaint hath ſtill inereaſt.“ 
Then both they entered in, where they alas! dyd fynde 
The bretheles corps of Romeus, forſaken of the mynde ; 
Where they have made ſuch mone, as they may beſt conceve, 
That have with perfect frendſhip loved, whoſe frend feerce death 

| dyd reve. Ie. v1 Phe Þ 42s * 2: [ ; 
But whilſt with piteous playnt they Romeus fate bewepe, 
An howre too late fayre Juliet awaked out of ſlepe *; 


< 


And 


* In the original Italian Novel Juliet awakes from her trance 
before the death of Romeo. Shakſpeare has been arraigned for de- 
parting from it, and loſing ſo happy an opportunity of introducing 
an affecting ſcene. He was milled, we lee, by the piece now before 
us. The curious reader may perhaps not be diſpleaſed to compare 
the concluſion of this celebrated ſtory as it ſtands in the Giulietta of 
Luigi da Porto, with the preſent poem. It is as follows : 

A queſto: ultimo penſiero si gli tu la fortuna favorevole, che 
la ſera del di ſeguente, che la donna era ſtata ſeppellita, in Verona, 
ſenza eſſer da perſona conoſciuto, entrò, e aſpettava la notte; e gia 
ſentendo ogni parte di ſilenzio piena, al luogo de' frati Minori, ove 
[arca era, Hh riduſſe. Era queſta Chieſa nella Citadella, ove queſti 
frati in quel tempo ſtavono: e avvegnacche dipoi', non sò come, 
laſciandola, veniſſero a ſtare nel borgo di S. Zeno, nel luogo, 
che ora ſanto Bernardino ſi nomia, pure fu ella dal proprio ſanto 
Franceſco già abitata: preſſo le mura della quale, dal canto 
di fuori, erano allora luoghi fuori delle chieſe veggiamo : uno 
de' quali antica ſepoltura de/tutti; e Cappelletti era, e nel quale 
la bella giovane fi ſtava. A queſto accoſtatoſi Romeo, (che forſe 
verſo le quattro ore eſſer poteva) e come uomo di gran nerbo, 
che egli era, per forza il; coperchio levatogli, e con certi legni 
che ſeco portati aveva, in modo puntellato avendolo, che contra 
ſua voglia chinder non fi poteva, dentro vi entro, e lo richiuſe, 
Aveva ſeco il ſventurato giovane recato una lume orba, per la ſua 
donna alquanto vedere; la quale, rinchiuſo nell* arca, di ſubito 
tirò fuori e aperſe. Et ivi la ſua bella Giulietta tra oſſa e ſtracci 
di molti morti, come morta vide giacere. Onde immantinente 
forte piagnendo, cos comminciòd: O occhi, che agli occhi miei 
folte, mentre al cielo piacqe, chiare luci! O bocca, da me mille 
volte si dolcemente baſciata, e dalla quale cosi ſaggie parole ſi udi- 

yano | O bel, petto che il mio cuore in tanta letizia albergaſti! ove 
Ks | Z 2 22 
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VoL. X. And much amaſde to ſee in tombe ſo great a light, | 
Row. Ax p She wiſt not if ſhe ſaw a dreame, or ſprite that walkd by night, 
JuLizr, But cumming to her ſelfe ſhe knew them, and ſaid thus: | 
What, fryer Lawrence, is it you? where is my Romeus ?” 
Ard then the auncient frier, that greatly ſtood in feare 
Leſt if they lingred over long they ſhould be taken theare, 


In 


io ora ciechi, muti, e freddi vi retrovo? Come ſenza voi veggo, 
parlo, o vivo? O miſera mia donna, ove ſei d' Amore condotta ? il 
quale vuole che poco ſpazio due triſti amanti e ſpenga e alberghi 
Oimè! queſto non mi promiſe la ſperanza, e quel deſio, che del tuo 
amore primieramente mi acceſero. O ſventurata mia vita, a che ti 
reggi? E cosi dicendo, gli occhi, la bocca, e'l petto le baſciava, 
ogni ora in maggior pianto abbondando; nel qual diceva: O mura, 
che ſopra mi ſtate, perche, addoſſo cadendomi, non fate ancor 
più brieve la mia vita? Ma perciocche la morte in liberta di ogn' 
uno eſſer {i vede, viliſſima coſa per certo e deſiderarla e non prene 
derla, E cosj Pampolla, che con l'acqua velenoſiſſima nella manica 
aveva, tirata fuori, parlando ſegui: Jo non sò qual deſtino ſopra 
miei nimici e da me morti, nel lor ſepolchro a morire mi conduca; 
ma poſciache, o anima mia, preſſo alla donna noſtra cosi giova il 
morire, ora moriamo: e poſtaſi a bocca la cruda acqua nel ſuo 
petto tuita la ricevette. Dapoi preſa I' amata giovane, nelle braccia 
forte ſtringendola, diceva: O bel corpo ultimo termine di ogni mio 
deſio, ſe alcun ſentimento dopo il partir dell' anima ti é reſtato, o 
je ella il mio crudo morir vede, priego che non le diſpiaccia, che 
non avendo io teco potuto lieto e paleſe vivere, almen ſecreto e 
meſto teco mi muoja; e molto ſtretto tenendola, la morte aſpet- 
ta va. ms | | 
SGi era giunta Fora, che il calor della giovane la fredda e po- 
tente virtu della polvere doveſſe avere eſtinta, e ella ſvegliarſi; per- 
che ſtretta e dimenata da Romeo, nelle ſue braccia fi deſto, e ri- 
ſentitaſi, dopo un gran ſoſpiro, diſſe; Oime, ove ſono? chi mi 
ſtringe? miſera me ! chi mi baſcia? e credendo che queſti frate Lo- 
renzo fuſſe, grido: A queſto modo, frate, ſerbate la fede a Romeo? 
a queſto modo a lui mi condurrete ficura - Romeo la donna viva 
ſentendo, forte fi maraviglio, e forſe di Pigmalione ricordandoſi, 
diſſe : Non mi conoſcete, o dolce donna mia? Non vedete che io il 
triſto voſtro ſpoſo ſono, per morire appo voi, da Mantova qui ſolo e 
ſecreto venuto? La Giulietta nel monumento vedendoſi, e in brac- 
cio ad uno che diceva eſſere Romeo ſentendoſi, quaſi fuori di s& 
ſteſſa era, et da sè alquanto ſoſpintolo, e nel viſo guatatolo, e ſu- 
bito riconoſciutolo, abbracciandolo, mille baſci gli donò, e diſſe- 
Qual ſchiochezza vi fece qua entro, e con tanto pericolo, entrare ? 
Non yi baſtava per le mie lettere avere inteſo, come io mi dovea, con 
Jo aiuto di frate Lorenzo, finger morta, e che di brieve ſarei (tara con 
voi? Allora il triſto giovane, accorto del ſuo gran fallo, incomen- 
cio: Oh miſera la mia ſorte, oh-sfortunato Romeo, oh vieppiù di tutti 
gli altri amanti doloroſiſſimo! io di cio, voſtre lettere non ebbi: 
e quivi le racconto, come Pietro la ſua non vera morte per vera gli 
dliſle; onde credendola morta, aveva, per farle morendo compagniay 


OBSERVATION Ss. 


In few plaine woordes the whole that was betyde, ki tolde, 


And with his fingar ſhewd his corps out-ſtretched, ſtifle, and ꝑ n. 1 


colde; | 
And then perſuaded her with pacience to abyde 
This ſodain great miſchaunce ; and ſayth, that he will ſoone pro- 
vyde LE | 
In ſome religious houſe for her a quiet place, | | 
Where ſhe may ſpend the reſt of lyte, and where in time percaſe 
| She 


iri preſſo lei tolto il veleno: il quale, come acutiſhmo, ſentiva che 
er tutte le membra la morte gli cominciava mandare. 

La ſventurata fanciulla queſto udendo, si dal dolore vinta reſts, 
che altro che le belle ſue chiome, e l'innocente petto batterſi e 
ſtracciarſi fare non ſapeva: e a Romeo, che gia reſupino giacea, baſ- 
ciandolo ſpeſſo, un mare delle ſue lagrime gli ſpargea ſopra; e ef- 
ſendo più pallida che la cenere divenuta, tutta tremante, diſſe 
Dunque nella mia preſenza e per mia cagione dovete, ſignor 
mio, morire? E il Cielo concedera, che dopo voi (benche poco) 
jo viva? Miſera me! almeno a voi la mia vita poteſſi io donare, e 
ſola morire. | 

Al la quale il giovine con voce languida riſpoſe—Se la mia fede 
e'l mio amore mai caro vi fu, viva ſpeme mia, per quello vi priego, 
che dopo me non vi ſpiaccia la vita, ſe non per altra cagione, almen 
per poter penſare di colui, che del voſtro amore preſo, per voi, di- 
nanzi a' bei voſtri occhi, fi muore. A queſto riſpoſe la donna Se 
voi per la mia finta morte morite, che debbo io per le voſtra non 
finta fare? Dogliomi ſolo, che io qui ora dinanzi a voi non abbia il 


modo di morire, e a me ſteſſa, perciocche tanto vivo, odio porto; 


ma io ſpero bene che non paſſerà molto, si come ſtata ſono cagione, 
coli ſar6 della voſtra morte compagna :—e con fatica, queſte pa- 
role finite, tramortita i cadde: e riſentitaſi, andava NA 
con la bella bocca gli eſtremi ſpirti del ſuo caro amante raccogli- 
endo; il qual verſo il ſuo fine a gran paſſo caminava, 

In queſto tempo avea frate Lorenzo inteſo, come e quando la 
giovane la polvere bevuta aveſſe, et che per morta era ſtata ſeppel- 
lita: e ſapendo il termine eſſer giunto, nel quale le detta polvere 
la ſua virtù finiva, preſo un ſuo fidato compagno, forſe un' ora in- 
nanzi al giorno all' arca venne. Alla qual giungendo e ella piagnere 
e dolerſi udendo, per la feſſura del coperchio mirando, e un lume 
dentro vedendovi, maravigliatoſi forte, penſo che la giovane, a 
qualche guiſa, la lucerna con eſſa lei ivi entro portata aveſſe, e che 
{vegliata, per tema di alcun morto, o forſe di non ſtar ſempre in 
quel luogo rinchiuſa, fi rammaricaſſe, e piagneſſe in tal modo. E 
con Vaita del compagno preſtamente aperta la ſepoltura, vide Giu- 
lietta, la quale, tutta Kapiglkata e dolente, s'era in ſedere levata, et il 
quaſi morto amante nel ſuo grembo recato s'avea; alla quale egli 
diſſe: Dunque temevi, figliuola mia, che io qui dentro ti laſciaſci 
morire? E ella il frate vedendo, e il pianto raddoppiando, riſpoſe 
Anzi temo io, che voi con la vita me ne traggiate. Deh, per la pi- 
eta di Dio, reſerrate il ſepolchro, e andatevene, in guiſa che io qui 
mi muoja: ovvero porgetemi un coltello, che io nel mio petto ferendo, 
di doglia mi tragga. Oh padre mio, oh padre mio, ben mandaſte la 
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She may with wiſdome's meane meaſure her mourning breſt, 
A her tormented ſoule call back exiled reſt, 
But loe, as ſoon as ſhe. had caſt her ruthfull eye | 
On Romeus? face, that pale and wan faſt by her fide dyd lye, 
Straight way ſhe dyd unſtop the conduites of her teares, 
And out they guſhe ;—with cruell hand ſhe tare her golden heares, 


: < ſhe neither could her ſwelling ſorow ſwage, 


Ne yet her tender hart abyde her ſickenes' furious rage, 
Falne on his corps the lay long panting on his face, 


And then with all her force and ſtrength the ded corps did em« 
„ 0 5 . 5 
X +10 GH tt arty SY 
lettera! Ben ſarò io maxitata ! - Ben, me, guidarete a Romeo. Ve- 
detelo qui nel, mio grembo gia morto. E raccontandogli tutto il 
fatto, glielo moltro. Frate Lorenzo queſte coſe udendo, come m- 
ſenſato fi ava; e mirando il giovine, il qual per paſſare di queſta 
all' altra vita era, forte piaghendo, lo chiamo, dicendo: O Romeo, 
val ſciagura mi t'ba't6lto ?parlaini alquanto: drizza a me un poco 


gli occhi tnoi? O Romeo, vedi la tua cariſſima Giuilietta, che ti 


prega che la miri; perche non xreſpondi almeno a lei, nel cui bel 
grembo ti giaci? Romeo al caro nome della ſua donna, alzo al. 
quanto gli languidi occhi dalla vicina morte gravati, e vedutala, 
gli richiuſe: e poco dipoi per le ſue membra la morte diſcorrendo, 


tutto torcendofi, fatto un brieve ſoſpiro, ſi mori.“ 


Morto nella guiſa che diviſato vi ho il miſero amante, dopo molto 


pianto, gia vicinandoſi il giorno, diſſe il frate alla giovane—E tu 


Giulietta, che farai? la qual toſtamente riſpoſe - morrommi qui entro, 
Come, ſigliuola, diſſe egh, non dire queſto; eſci fuori, che quan- 
tunque non ſappia che di te farmi, pur non ti manchera il rin- 
chiuderti in qualche ſanto moniſtero, et ivi pregar ſempre Dio per 
te e per lo morto tuo ſpoſo, ſe biſogno ne ha. Al qual diſſe la 
donna: * Padre, altro non vi domando io che queſta, grazia, la quale 
per lo amor che voi alla felice memoria de coſtui portaſte, (e mo- 
itrogli Romeo) mi farete volentieri, e queſto fie, di non far mai 


paleſe la noſtra morte: acciocchè gli noſtri corpi poſſano infieme ſem- 


pre in queſto ſepolchro ſtare; et le per caſo il morir nôſtro fi riſa- 
peſſe, per lo gia detto amore, vi priego che i noſtri miſeri padri, in 
nome di ambo noi, vogliate pregare, che quelli, i quali Amore in 
uno ſteſſo fuoco arſe, e ad una iſteſſa morte conduſſe, non ſia loro 
grave in uno iſteſſo ſepolchro laſciare. E voltataſi al giacente cor - 
po di Romeo, il cui capo ſopra uno, origliere, che con lei nell' arca 
era ſtato laſciata, poſto aveva, gli occhi meglio rinchiuſi avendogli, 
e di lagrime il freddo volto bagnandogli, diſſe Che debbo jo ſenza 
te in vita pitt fare, Signor mio? E che altro mi reſta verſo te, ſe 
non con la mia morte ſeguirti? niente altro certo: acciocchè da te, 


dal quale la morte ſolo mi poteva ſeparare, la iſteſſa morte ſeparare 


non mi poſſa. E detto queſto, la ſua gran ſciagura nell' animo re- 


cataſi, e la perdita del caro amante ricordandoſi, deliberando di 


più non vivere, raccolto a sè il fiato, e per bono ſpaziof tenutolo, e 


poſcia con un gran grido fuori mandando, ſopra il morto corpo 
morta ricadde,” | 9 N 


As 
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As though with fighes, with ſobs, with force, and buſy payne, vor. X. 


2 


She would him rayſe, and him reſtore from death to lyte agayne: 


A thouſand times ſhe kiſt his mouth, as cold as ſtone, RoM. AND | 
And it unkiſt againe as oft; then gan ſhe thus to mone : JULIET. 


Ah pleaſant prop of all my thoughts, ah onely grounde — 
Of all the ſweete delightes that yet in all my lyte I founde, | 
Did ſuch aſſured truſt within thy hart repoſe, | | 
That in this place and at this time, thy church-yard thou haſt 
choſe, 
Betwixt the armes of me; thy perfect- loving make, 
And thus by meanes of me to ende thy life, and for my ſake? 
Even in the flowring of thy youth, when unto thee 
Thy lyfe moſt deare (as to the moſt) and pleaſant ought to bee, 
How could this tender corps withſtand the eruell fight 
Of furious death, that wonts to ſray the ſtouteſt with his fight ? 
How could thy dainty youth agree with willing hart 
In this ſo fowle infected place to dwell, where now thou art? 
Where ſpitefull Fortune hath appoynted thee to bee 
The dainty foode of greedy wormes, unworthy ſure of thee, 
Alas, alas, alas, what neded now anew | 
My wonted ſorowes, doubled twiſe, againe thus to renewe 
Which both the time and eke my patient long abode | 
Should now at length have quenched quite, and under foote have 
trode ? | | 

Ah wretch and caytive that I am, even when I thought 

To fynd my painfull paſſion's ſalve, I mytt the thing I ſought ; 
And to my mortall harme the fatal knife I grounde, 
That gave to me ſo depe, ſo wide; fo cruell dedly wounde, 

Ah thou, moſt fortunate and moit unhappy tombe! 

For thou ſhalt beare, from age to age, witnes in time to comme 
Ot the moſt perfect leage betwixt a payre of lovers, 

That were the moſt unfortunate and fortunate of others; 

Receave the latter ſigh, receave the latter pang, 

Of the moſt cruell of cruell flaves that wrath and death ay wrang.“ 
And when our Juliet would continue ſtill her mone, 5 
The fryer and the ſervant fled, and left her there alone; 

For they a ſodayne noyſe faſt by the place did heare, _ 

And leſt they might be taken there, greatly they ſtoode in feare. 
When Juliet ſaw her ſelfe left in the vaulte alone, 

That freely ſhe might woorke her will, tor let or ſtay was none, 
Then once for all ſhe tooke the cauſe of all her harmes, 
The body dead of Romeus, and claſped it in her armes; 

Then ſhe with earneſt kiſſe ſufficiently did prove, 
That more then by the feare of death, ſhe was attaint by love; 
And then, paſt deadly feare, (for lyfe ne had ſhe care) 
With haſty hand ſhe did draw out the dagger that he ware. 
O welcome death, quoth ſhe, end of unhappines, 
That alfo art begginning of aſſured happines, 
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SUPPLEMENT AL 


Vor. X. Feare not to dart me nowe, thy tripe no longer ſtay, 
Rom. any Prolong no longer now my lyfe, I hate this long delaye; 


JULIET, 


For ſtraight my parting ſprite, out of this carkas fled, 
At eaſe, ſhall finde my Romeus' fprite emong fo many ded, 
And thou my loving lord, Romeus, my truſty. feere, 
If knowledge yet doe reſt in thee, if thou theſe woordes doſt heer, 
Receve thou her, whom thou didſt love fo lawfully, 
That cauſd alas! thy violent death, although ee e ; 
And therefore willingly offers to thee, her goſt, 
To thend that no e els but thou might have juſt Cauſe to 
boſte | 
Thinjoying of my love, which ay I have e 
Free from the reit, bound unto thee, that haſt it well deſerved; 
That fo our parted ſprites from light:that we ſee here, 
In place of endleſſe light and bliſſe may ever live y-tere.” 
Theſe ſaid, her ruthleſſe hand through gyrt her valiant hart: 
Ah, ladies, helpe with teares to wayle the ladie's dedly ſmart ! 
She grones, ſhe ſtretcheth out her limmes, ſhe ſhuttes her eyes, 
And trom her corps the ſprite doth eu ig hat ſhould I fay ? ſhe 
dyes. t | 
The watchmen of the towne the while. are maſt] by, 
And through the s the candle Ihk within the tombe they 
ſpye 
W Ware ch they did ſuppoſe inchaunters to be comme, 
That with prepared inſtruments had opend wide the tombe, 
In purpoſe to abuſe the bodies of the ded, 
Which, by therr ſcience? ayde abuſde, do ſtand them oft in fled, 
Theyr curious harts deſyre the truth hereof to know: 
In they by. certaine Keppes deſcend, where _— do fynd be- 
ow, 


In claſped armes y-wrapt the huſband arid. che wyfe, 


In whom as yet they ſeemd to fee ſomme certaine markes of lyie, 


But when more curiouſly with-leyſure they did vew, | 
The certainty of both theyr deathes aſſuredly they knew: 
Then here and there ſo long with carefull eye they ſought, 
That bes the length hidden they found the murtherers ;—ſo ney 
thought. 
In 8 depe that night they lodgde them oder grounde ; | 
The nur day do they tell the prince the miſchiete that they 
ound. 
The newes was by and by throughout the towne dyſpred, 
Both of the taking of the fryer, and of the two found ded. 
Thether you might have ſeene whole houſholds forth to ronne, 
For * the tombe where they did heare this wonder ee was 
onne, 


The great, the ſmall, the riche, the poore, che yong, the olde; 


With haſty pace do ronne to 122 but rew when _y 1 4 
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And that the murtherers to all men might be knowne, Vor. X. 

(Like as the murder's brute. abrode through all the towne was R 
blowne) . 4 | * 1 

The prince did ſtraight ordaine, the corſes that wer founde eee 


Should be ſet forth upon a ſtage hye rayſed from the grounde, 
Right in the ſelfe ſame fourme, ſhewde forth to all mens light, 
That in the hollow valt they had been found that other night; 
And eke that Romeus* man and fryer Lawrence ſhould 
Be openly examined ; for els the people would 
Have murmured, or faynd there were ſome waighty cauſe 
Why openly they were not calde, and ſo convict by lawes. 
The holy fryer now, and reverent by his age, 
In great reproche ſet to the fſhew upon the open ſtage, 
(A thing that ill beſeemde a man of ſilver heares) 
His beard as whyte as mylke he bathes with great faſt- falling 
teares : 1 149 7 711 I 
Whom ſtraight the dredfull judge cammaundeth to declare 
Both, how this murther hath been donne, and who the murtherers 
are; 1 1179 8 CIT 
For that he nere the tombe was found at howres unfitte, 
And had with him thoſe yron tooles for ſuch a purpoſe fitte. 
The frier was of lively ſprite and free of ſpeche, 
The judge's woords appald him not, ne were his wittes to ſeeche. 
But with adviſed heed a while fyrſt did he ſtay, | 
And then with bold aſſured voyce aloud thus gan he fay : 
„My lordes, there is not one emong you, ſet togyther, 
So that, affection ſet aſide, by wiſdome he conſider 
My former paſſed ly fe, and this my extreme age, 
And eke this heavy fight, the wreke of frantike Fortune's rage, 
But that, amaſed much, doth wonder at this chaunge, 
So great, ſo ſodainly befalne, unlooked for, and ſtraunge. 
For I that in the ſpace of ſixty yeres and tenne, 
Since fyrſt I did begin, to ſoone, to lead my lyfe with men, 
And with the worlde's vaine thinges myſelfe I did acquaint, 
Was never yet, in open place, at any time attaynt 
With any cryme, in weight as heavy as a ruſne, 
Ne is there any ſtander by can make me gylty bluthe ; 
Although before the face of God I doe confeſſe 
Myſelfe to be the ſinfulſt wretch of all this mighty preſſe. 
When readieſt I am and likelieſt to make 
My great accompt, which no man els for me ſhall undertake ; 
When wormes, the earth, and death, doe cyte me every howre, 
Tappeare before the judgment ſeate of everlaſting powre, 
And falling ripe I ſteppe upon my grave's brinke, 
Even then, am I, moſt wretched wight, as eche of you doth thinke, 
Through my moſt haynous deede, with hedlong ſway throwne 


downe, | 3 
. =; f 
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Vo. X. The ſpring, whence in your head this new conceite doth ryſe, 
Rom. Ax p (And in your hart increiſeth ſtill your vayne and wrong ſurmiſe) 
JULIET, May be the hugenes of theſe teares of myne, percaſe, 
— That ſo abundantly downe fall by eyther ſyde my face; 


As though the memory in ſcriptures were not kept 

That Chriſt our Saviour himſelfe for ruth and pitie wept: 

And more, who ſo will reade, y-written ſhall he fynde, 

That teares are as true meſſengers of man's ufgylry mynde, 

Or els, a liker proofe that I am in the cryme, 

You ſay theſe preſent yrons are, and the ſuſpected time: 

As though all howres alike had not been made above! 

Did Chriſt not ſay, the day bad twelve? * herby, he * to 
prove, 

That no reſpect of howres ouphr july to be had, 

But at all times men have the choyce of doing ane or r bad; : 

Even as the ſprite of God the harts of men doth guyde, 

Or as it leaveth them to ſtray from vertue's path afyde: 

As for the yrons that were taken in my hand, 

As now I deeme, I nede not ſeeke to make ye underſtand 

To what uſe yron firſt was made, when it began; 

How of it ſelfe it helpeth not, ne yet can hurt a man. 

The thing that hurteth is the malice of his will, + - 

That fuck indifferent thinges is wont to uſe and order yll. 

Thus much I thought to tay, to cauſe you fo to know 

That neither theſe my piteous teares, though nere ſo faſt they 
flowe, 

Ne yet theſe yron tooles, nor the ſuſ pecked time, | 

Can juſtly prove the murther donne, or damne me of the cryme; 

No one of theſe hath powre, ne power have all the three, 

To make me other than J am, how fo I ſeeme to be. 

But ſure my conſcience, if J ſo gylt deſerve, 5 

For an appeacher, witneſſe, and a hangman, eke ſhould e s 

For through mine age, whoſe heares of long time ſince were hore, 

And credyt greate that I was in, with you, in time tofore, 

And eke the ſojorne ſhort that | on earth muſt make, 

That every day and howre do loke my journey hence to take, 

My conſcience inwardly ſhould more torment me thriſe, 

Then all the outward deadly payne that all you could devyſe. 

But God I prayſe, I feele no worme that gnaweth me, 

And from remorſes pricking ſting 1 joy that Iam free: 

I meane, as touching this, wherewith- you troubled are, 

Wherewith you ſhould be troubled ſtill, if I my ſpeche ſhould ſpares 

But to the end I may ſet all your hartes at Re” - 

And pluck out all the ſcrupuls that are rooted in your breſt, 

Which might perhappes henceforth increaſing more and more, 

Within your conſcience alſo increaſe your eureleſſe fore, ' 

I ſweare by yonder heavens, whither I hope to clym, 

(And for a witnes of my woordes my hart atteſteth _ 


Whoſs 
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Whoſe mighty hand doth welde them in theyr violent ſway, Vol. X. 
And on the rolling ſtormy ſeas the heavy earth doth ſtay) 


That I will make a ſhort and eke a true dyſcourſe RoM. AND 
Of this moſt wofull tragedy, and ſhew both thend and ſourſe JULIET, 
— 


Of theyr unhappy death, which you perchaunce no leſſe 
Will wonder at then they alas! poore lovers in diſtreſſe, 
Tormented much in mynd, not forcing lively breath, 
With ſtrong and patient hart dyd yelde them ſelfe to cruell death : 
Such was the mutual love wherein they burned both, 
And of their promy lt ache ppe's fayth ſo ſtedy was the troth. 
And then the auncient fryer began to make diſcourſe, 
Even from the firſt, of Romeus' and Juliet's amours; 
How firſt by ſodayn fight the one the other choſe, 
And twixt them ſelfe dyd knitte the knotte which onely death 
mignt loſe; T : | 
And how, within a while, with hotter love oppreſt, 
Under confeſſion's cloke, to him themſelte they have addreſt ; 
And how with ſolemne othes they have proteſted both, 
That they in hart are maried by promiſe and by othe ; 
And that except he graunt the rytes of church to geve, 
They ſhal be forſt by earneſt love iu finneful ſtate to live : 
Which thing when he had wayde, and when he underſtoode 
That the agreement twixt them twayne was lawfull, honeſt, good, 
And all thinges peyſed well, it ſeemed meet to bee 
(For lyke they were of nobleneſſe, age, riches, and degree); 
Hoping that fo at length ended might be the ſtryfe 
Of Montagewes and Capelets, that led in, hate theyr lyfe, 
Thinking to woorke a worke well-pleaſing in God's ſight, 
in ſecret ſhrift he wedded them; and they the ſelfe ſame night 
Made up the mariage in houſe of Capilet, | 
As well doth know (if ſhe be aſkt) the nurce of Juliet, 
He told how Romeus fled for reving Tybalt's lyte, 
And how, the whilſt, Paris the earle yas offred to his wife; 
And how the lady dyd fo great a wrong dyſdayne, | 
And how to ſhri ft unto his church ſhe came to him agayne ; 
And how ſhe fell flat downe before his feet aground, 
And how ſhe ſware, her hand and bloody knite ſhould wound 
Her harmles hart, except that he ſome meane dyd fynde 
To dyſappoynt the earles attempt; and ſpotles ſave her mynde. 
| Wherefore, he doth conclude, although that long before 
By thought of death and age he had refuſde for evermore 
The hidden artes which he delighted in, in youth, 
Vet wonne by her importunenes, and by his inward ruth, 
And fearing leit ſhe would her cruell vowe dyſcharge, 
His cloſed conſcience he had opened and ſet at large; 
And rather did he chooſe to ſuffer for one tyme 
His ſoule to be ſpotted ſomdeale with ſmall and eaſy as: f 
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SUPPLEMENT AL 


Yor, X. Then that the lady ſhould, wery of livyng breath, | 


Rom. AND 


Murther her ſelfe, and daunger much her ſeely ſoule by death: 
Wherefore his auncient artes agayne he puts in ure ; | 

A certaine powder gave he her, that made her ſlepe ſo ſure, 
That they her held tor dead ; and how that fryer John 

With letters ſent to Romeus' to Mantua 1s gone ; 

Of whom he knoweth not as yet, what is become; 

And how that dead he found his frend within her kindred's tombe, 
He thinkes with poyſon ſtrong, for care the yong man ſterved, 
Suppoling Juliet dead ; and how that Juliet hath carved 

With Romeus dagger drawne her hart, and yelded breath, 
Deſyrous to accompany her lover after death; 

And how they could not ſave her, ſo they were afeard, 
And hidde themſelfe, dreading the noyſe.of watchmen, that they 
heard. N e | 

And for the proofe of this his tale, he doth deſyer 

The judge to ſend forthwith to Mantua for the tryer, 

To learne his cauſe of ſtay, and eke to read his letter; _ 

And, more beſide, to thend that they might judge his cauſe the 
better, 5 Bn Aa, 

He prayeth them depoſe the nurce of Juliet, | 

And Romeus' man, whom at unawares beſyde the tombe he met. 
Then Peter, not ſo much, as erſt he was, diſmayd : 

My lordes, quoth he, too true is all that fryer Laurence ſayd. 

And when my maiſter went into my myſtres' grave, | 

This letter that I offer you, unto me he gave, 

Which he him ſelfe dyd write, as I do underitand, 

And charged me to ofter them unto his father's hand. 

The opened packet doth conteyne in it the ſame 

That erſt the ſkilfull tryer ſaid ; and eke the wretche's name 

That had at his requeſt the dedly poyſon fold, 

The price of it, and why he bought his letters playne have tolde, 

The caſe unfolded ſo and open now it lyes, 

That they could wiſh no better proofe, fave ſeeing it with theyr 

eyes : bY | 5 

So det} all thinges were tolde, and tryed out, 5 

That in the preaſe there was not one that ſtoode at all in doute. 
The wyſer ſort, to counſell called by Eſcalus, | 


Have geven advice, and Eſcalus ſagely decreeth thus: 


The nurſe of Juhet 1s baniſht in her age, | 
Becauſe that from the parentes ſhe dyd hyde the mariage, 


Which might have wrought much good had it in time been 


knowne, | . 
Where now by her concealing it a miſcheefe great is growne; 
And Peter, for he dyd obey his maſter's heſt, 

In woonted freedome had good leave to leade his lyfe in reſt ; 

Thapothecary high is hanged by the throte, N | 

And, for the paynes he tooke with him, the hangman had his _ 
ut 


O. US ERVATIONS 


But now what ſhall betyde of this gray-bearded ſyre, 5 
Of fryer Lawrence thus araynde, that good barefooted fryre ? A 3 


Becauſe that many times he woorthily did ſerve 
The common welth, and in his Ilyte was never found to ſwerve, J MEAT « 
He was diſcharged quyte, and no mark of defame 
Did ſeeme to blot or touch ar all the honor of his name. 
But of himſelfe he went into an hermitage, 
Two miles from Veron towne, where he in prayers paſt forth his 
a+ | 1 | 
Till ke from earth to heaven his heavenly ſprite dyd flye : 
Fyve yeres he lived an hermite, and an hermite dyd he dye. 
The ſtraungenes of the chaunce, when tryed was the truth, 
The Montagewes and Capelets hath moved ſo to ruth, 
That with their emptyed teares theyr choler and theyr rage 
Has emptied quite; and they, whoſe wrath no wiſdom could aſ- 
ſwage, Fi | 
Nor threatning of the prince, ne mynde of murthers donne, 
At length, (ſo mighty Jove it would) by pitye they are wonne. 
And leſt that length of time might from our myndes remove 
The memory of ſo perfect, ſound, and ſo approved love, | 
The bodies dead, removed from vaulte where they did dye, 
In ſtately tombe, on pillars great of marble, rayſe they hye, 
On every ſyde above were ſet, and eke beneath, 
Great ſtore of cunning epitaphes, in honor of theyr death, 
And even at this day the tombe is to be ſeene; _ 
do that among the monumentes that in Verona been, 
There is no monument more worthy of the ſight, 
Then is the tombe of Juliet and Romeus her knight, 


¶ Imprinted at London in Fleete Strete within Temble 
barre, at the ſigne of the hand and ſtarre, by 
Richard Tottill the xix day of November. An, 
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vor. x. 178. Diſaſters veil d the fin. Shakſpeare, I believe 
. HamLer. rote Di F „ 
f | — Diſaſters imm d the fun —— 

q dog in e 2 CO 

; 6 I have be-dimm'd 

N „The noon-tide ſun 5 

7 )J in © Kicerd ZE ET 

; & As doth the bluſhing diſcontented ſun— 
; < When he perceives the envious clouds are bent, 

| 85 * To dim his glory.” _ 

: Again, in our author's 18th Sonnet: 

1 « Sometime too hot the eye of heaven ſhines, 

: „ And often is his gold complexion dimm'd——,” 

; The old copy has: the ſun. I believe, the tranſcribet's 
y | ear deceived him in this inſtance, as in many others, 
4 _ „ MaLONE. 

f 186. A little more than kin and leſs than kind.] After Stee- 
. vens's note.— Hamlet does not, I think, mean to ſay, that his 
; uncle is a little more than kin &c. The king had called the 
; prince — *© My couſin Hamlet, and my ſon.” —His reply, 
: therefore, is I am a little more than thy kinſman, [for 
1 1 am thy ſtep-ſon;] and ſomewhat leſs than kind to thee, 
4 [for I hate thee, as being the perſon who has entered into 
3 an inceſtuous marriage with my mother.) Or, if we un- 
' derſtand ind in its ancient ſenſe, then the meaning will 
1 be—7 am more than thy kinſman, for I am thy ſtep-ſon; being 
: ſuch, I am leſs near to thee than thy natural offspring, and 
. therefore not entitled to the appellation of ſon, which you 
: have now given me. MaLonNe. 3 
q 189. After note 5.] I agree with Mr. Steevens, that the 
; crown of Denmark (as in moſt of the Gothick kingdoms) 
3 was elective, and not hereditary ; though it might be cuſ- 
; tomary, in elections, to pay ſome attention to the royal 
1 blood, which by degrees produced hereditary ſucceſhon, 
: Why then do the reſt of the commentators ſo often treat 
4 Claudius as an zſurper, who had deprived young Hamlet of 
1 his right by heir/hip to his father's crown? Hawlet calls him 
| drunkard, murderer, and villain; one who had carryed the 
: election by low and mean practices; had 9 
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* Popt in between the election and my hopes —“ vol. x. 
had 


HAMLET. 


« From a ſhelf the precious diadem ſtole, 
& And put it in his pocket ;” 
but never hints at his being an zſurper. His diſcontent aroſe 
from his uncle's being preferred before him, not from any 
legal right which he pretended to ſet up tothe crown. Some 
regard yas probably had to the recommendation of the pre- 
ceding prince, in electing the ſucceſſor. And therefore 
young Hamlet had “ the voice of the king himſelf for his 
ſucceſſion in Denmark ;” and he at his own death prophecies 
that the election would light on Fortinbras, who had his 
dying voice,” conceiving that by the death of his uncle, he 
himſelf had been king for an inſtant, and had therefore a 
right to recommend. When, in the fourth act, the rabble 
wiſhed to chooſe Laertes king, I underſtand that antiquity 
was forgot, and cuſtom violated, by eleCting a new king in 
the lifetime of the old one, and perhaps alſo by the calling 
in a ſtranger to the royal blood. —E. | 
200. Jo follow Steevens's note. ] So, Sternhold, Pſalm i. 
2 that hath not lent 
& To wicked rede his ear.“ — . 
209. Dath all the noble ſubſtance of warth ou 
To his own fſcandal——] If with Mr. Steevens we 
underſtand the words doth cut to mean effaceth, the follow- 
ing lines in The Fir/t Part of K. Henry IV. may perhaps prove 
the beſt comment on this paſſage: | | 
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«© ——Oftentimes it doth preſent harſh rage, 1 

«© Defect of manners, want of government, Z 
Pride, haughtineſs, opinion, and diſdain 3 

© The leaſt of which, haunting a nobleman, 1 

6 Loſeth mens' hearts, and leaves behind a flain 4 

*© Upon the beauty of all parts beſides, 1 

* Beguiling them of commendation.” _ | 3 
There is no neceſſity for ſuppoſing an error in the copies. 1 
His is frequently uſed by our author and his contemporaries x 
for its. So, in Grim, the Collier of Croydon : | I 
T Contented life, that gives the heart his eaſe—— F 


| would, however, wiſh to read: 
By his own ſcandal, MALONE. | 
214. To follow Steevens's note.] So, in No J/it like a 
J/aman's, a comedy by Middleton, 1657: 
That /ets her not be your daughter now.“ 
Ihid, After note 9.] Marcellus anſwers Home's Quan 
| & T0 
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vol. X. To what ifſue will this come?“ and Horatio alſo anſwers 
Hamer, it himſelf, with a pious relignation, „Heaven will direct i it. 


. 
e 15 the day confin'd to fat i in fires, 
Till the foul crimes, done in my days of nature, 
Are burnt and purg'd away.] To follow Farmer's 
note *. p. 216.—Shakſpeare might have found this expreſhon 
in the Hy/torie of Hamblet, bl. let. F 2. edit. 1608: „He 
fet fire in the foure corners of the hal, in ſuch ſort, that of all 
that were as then therein not one eſcaped away, but were 
forced to purge their ſinnes by fire.” MALONE. 
223. Yea from the table of my memory——] This ex- 
Preſſion is uſed by dir Philip Sydney in his Defence of Pceſie. 
MALONE. 
Ibid. Afeer Farmer's note, add ] No ridicule on the 
practice of the time could with propriety be introduced on 
this occaſion. Hamlet avails himſelf of the ſame caution 
obſerved by the doctor in the fifth act of Macbeth: I will 
ſet down what comes from her, to ſatisfy my remembrance 
the more ſtrongly. STEEVENS. | 
See alſo The Second Part o . K. Henry IV. 
6 And therefore will he wipe his tables clean, 
« And keep no fell tale to his memory.” 
Fork is here ſpeaking of the king. Table-books in the time 
of our author appear to have been uſed by all ranks of people. 
MaLoNE. 
236. To follow Warburton's note *.] The full bent is the 
utmoſt extremity of exertion. The alluſion is to a bow bent as 
far as it will go. So afterwards in this play: 
© They fool me to the top of my bent.” Mar one. 
8 245. To follow Tyrwhitt's note. ] I ſhould not heſitate to 
. admit Mr. 'Tyrwhitt's conjecture into the text. The ſame 
*S miſtake has, I think, happened in Webſter's Dutcheſs of 
| Halh , 1623: 
6 She will muſe four hours together; and her ſilence 
« Methinks expreſſeth more than if ſhe ſpeak.” 
Ma LONE, 
Ibid. Pol. At ſuch a time PII leaſe my daughter to bi - 
Be you and I behind an arras then; 
| Hark the encounter if he love her not, 
And be not from his reaſon fallen thereon, 
Let me be no aſſiſtant for a flate, I 
But Reep a farm and carters.] The ſcheme of throw- ( 


ing Ophelia in Hamlet's way, in order to try his ſanity, a 
w 


Bd. ad. —_— GS . 


N 
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well as the addreſs of the king in a former ſcene to Roſen- vor, x. 
crantz and Guildenſtern, EE 


„ entreat you both | 
« That you vouchſafe your reſt here in our court 
% Some little time; ſo by your companies 
« To draw him on to pleaſures, and to gather 
« So much as from occaſion you may glean, 
„Whether aught to us unknown afflicts him thus, 
«© That open'd lies within our remedy 1 
ſeem to have been formed on the following ſlight hints in 
The Hy/lory of Hamblet, bl. let. ſig. C 3. : They counſelled 
to try and know if poſſible, how to diſcover the intent and 
meaning of the young prince; and they could find no better 
nor more fit invention to intrap him, then to ſet ſome faire 
and beautiful woman in a ſecret place, that with flattering 
ſpeeches and all the craftieſt meanes ſhe could, ſhould pur- 
poſely ſeek to allure his mind to have his pleaſure of her.— 
'To this end certain courtiers were appointed to lead Hamblet 
into a ſolitary place, within the woods, where they brought 
the woman, inciting him to take their pleaſures together. 
And ſurely the poore prince at this aſſault had beene in great 
danger, if a gentleman that in Horvendille's time had beene 
nouriſhed with him, had not ſhowne himſelfe more affec- 
tioned to the bringing up he had received with Hamblet, 
than defirous to pleaſe the tyrant. — This gentleman bare the 
courtiers company, making full account that the leaſt ſhowe 
of perfect ſence and wiſdome that Hamblet ſhould make, 
would be ſufficient to cauſe him to looſe his life ; and there- 
fore by certaine ſignes he gave Hamblet intelligence in what 
danger he was like to fall, if by any meanes he ſeemed to 
obaye, or once like the wanton toyes and vicious provocations 
of the gentlewoman ſent thither by his uncle: which much 
abaſhed the prince, as then wholly being in affection to the 
lady. But by her he was likewiſe informed of the treaſon, 
as one that from her infancy loved and favoured him. —The 
prince in this ſort having deceived the courtiers and the la- 
dye's expeQation, that affirmed and ſwore hee never once 
offered to have his pleaſure of the woman, although in ſub- 
tilty he affirmed the contrary, every man thereupon aſſured 
themſelves that without doubt he was diſtraught of his 
ſences; ſo that as then Fengon's practiſe took no effect.“ 
Here we ſind the rude outlines of the characters of Ophe- a 
lia and Horatio —the gentleman that in the time of Horvendille bt 
(the father of Hamlet) had been nouriſhed with him. But in 
VoL. I. A a this 
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this piece there are no traits of the character of Polonius. 
There is indeed a counſellor, and he places himſelf in the 
queen's chamber behind the arras ;—but this is the whole. 
I he ghoſt of the old Hamlet is likewiſe the offspring of our 
author's creative imagination. MALON E. 

254. 1 think their mhibitton comes by meansof the late innovation. 
To follow Steevens's note — TI here will ſtill, however, re- 


main fome difficulty. "The ſtatute 39 Eliz. ch. 4. which 


ſeems to be alluded to by the words heir inhibition, was not 
made to inhibit the players from acting any longer at an 
eſtabliſped theatre, but to prohibit them from rolling. All 
fencers, (ſays the act) bearwards, common players of enterludes 


and minſtrels, wandering abroad, (other than players of en— 


terludes, belonging to any baron of this realm or any other 
honourable perfonage of greater degree, to be anthorized to 
play under the hand and ſeal of arms of ſuch baron or per- 
ſonage) ſhall be taken, adjudged and deemed, rogues, va- 
gabonds, and ſturdy beggars, and ſhall ſuſtain ſuch pain 
and puniſhments as by this act is in that behalf appoint- 
4.5 1 

This circumſtance is equally repugnant to Dr. Johnſon's 


tranſpoſition of the text, and to Mr. Steevens's explanation 


of it as it now ſtands. MALONE. 
256. To follow note ] So, in the players' Dedication, 


prefixed to the firſt edition of Fletcher's plays in folio, 164): 


(ee 


directed by the example of ſome who once ſteered in 


our quality, and ſo fortunately aſpired to chuſe your honour 


joined with your now glorified brother, patrons to the flow- 
ing compoſitions of the then expired ſweet ſwan of Avon, 


Shakſpeare. Again, in YYe/tward Hee, a comedy, by 


Decker and Webſter, 1607 : © O, ay, tis the curſe laid upon 


our quality ; what we glean from others we laviſh upon ſome 


toothleſs well-faced younger brother, that loves us only for 
maintenance.” Again, in Goffon's School of Abuſe, 1579: 
& [I ſpeak not of this as though every one [of the players] 
that profeſſeth the gualitie, fo abuſed himſelf——” MALONE. 

258. To follow Steevens's ſecond note. ] Buz uſed to be an 
interjection at Oxford, when any one began a ſtory that was 
generally known before. - E. 

Buzzer, in a ſubſequent ſcene in this play, is uſed for a 
buſy talker : | = 


cc 


And wants not b»zzers to infect his ear 


“ With peſtilent ſpeeches.” 


It is, thereſore, probable from the anſwer of Polonius, e 
: | u 


o h uůṽ arri RS 


yz was uſed, as Dr. Johnſon ſuppoſes, for an idle rumour Vol. Xx. 


without any foundation. | _ _HamLtTg 
In B. Jonſon's Staple of News, the collector of mercantile 
intelligence is called Emiſſary Bux. MarLone. 
259. Seneca cannot be too heavy, nor Plautus too ligbt. ] I be- 
lieve the frequency of plays performed at publick ſchools, 
ſuggeſted to Shakſpeare the names of Seneca and Plautus as 
dramatick authors. T. WARTON. | 
Ibid. For the law of writ, and the liberty, theſe are the only 
men.] The old copies are certainly right. Merit is uſed for 
writing by authors contemporary with Shakſpeare. Thus, 
in The Apologie of Pierce Pennileſſe, by Thomas Naſh, 1593: 
For the lowſie circumſtance of his poverty before his death, 
and ſending that miſerable writzte to his wife, it cannot 
be but thou lieſt, learned Gabriel.” Again, in biſhop | 
Farle's Character of a meere dull Phyſician, 1638: Then 
followes a writ to his drugger, in a ſtrange tongue, which 
he underſtands, though he cannot conſter.? MaLone. 
265. But who, a woe, had ſcen &c.] The folio reads, I 
believe, rightly, TT 
But who, O who, had ſeen &c. MALONE. 
276. For who would bear the whips and ſcorns of time,] 
The word whips 1s uſed by Marſton in his Satires, 1599, in 
the ſenſe required here: 
5 Ingenuous melancholy- 
„ Inthrone thee in my blood; let me entreat, 
« Stay his quick jocund ſkips and force him run 
« A fad-pac'd courſe, untill my whips be done.” 
MaLoNE. 
277. ——the proud man's contumely,] The folio reads 
the poor man's contumely, 
which may be right; —the contumely which the poor man 1s 
obliged to endure : $7 1 | 
„Nil habet infelix paupertas durius in ſe, 
Quam quod ridiculos homines facit.“ MaLone, 
287. The cenſure of which one muſt in your allowance overs 
weigh a whole theatre of others.] Ben Jonſon ſeems to have 
imitated this paſſage in his Poetaſter, 1601 ; 
:; 0 I will try 
© If tragedy have a more kind aſpect ; 
« Her favours in my next I will purſue ; 
« Where if | prove the pleaſure but of one, 
I be judicious be, he ſhall be atone 
HA theatre unto me.. MALONE, | 
A a 2 292. Hour 
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202, -. only jig-maker.] To follow Stcevens's 
note *,— The following lines in the prologue to Fletcher's 
Lave's Pilgrimage confirm Mr. Steevens's remark : 
| e OlNIs for approbation, 
A, jig ſhall be clap'd at, and ev'ry rhyme 
e Prais'd and applauded by a clamourous chime.” 
A. jig was not always in the form of a dialogue. Many 
hiſtorical ballads were formerly called ige. MaLone, 
302. Would not this, Sir, and a foreſt of feathers &c. ] It 


appears from Decker's Gu!”s Hornbock, that feathers were 


much worn on the ſtage in Shakſpeare's time. MALONE. 
303. At the end of note *.] There is ſurely here no al- 
luſion to hounds (as Dr. Warburton ſuppoſes), whatever the 
origin of the term might have been. Cry means a troop or 
company in general, and is ſo uſed in Cor:olanus : 
Wo You have made good work, 
« You and your cy.” 4, 
Again, in A range Horſe-race, by Thomas Decker, 1613: 
The laſt race they ran (for you muſt know they had many) 
was from a cry of fſerjeants.” MaLone, 
304. Hor. Half a ſhare. | 
Haml. A whole one, I.] It ſhould be, I think, 
A whole one 3 —ay 
A 
The actors in our author's time had not annual ſalaries as at 
preſent. The whole receipts of the theatres were divided 
into ſhares, and each actor had one or more ſhares, or part 
of a ſhare, according to his merit. See The Account of the 
Ancient Theatres, ante, p. 47- MALONk. 
311. == III. Enter King, Roſencrantz and Guilden- 
erne. | 
King. / like him not, nor ſtands it ſafe with us 
To let his madneſs range. Therefore prepare you; 
I your commiſſion will forthwith diſpatch, 
And he to England ſhall along with you.] In The Hyſ- 
tory of Hamblet, bl. let. the king does not adopt this ſcheme 
of ſending Hamlet to England till after the death of Polonius; 
and though he is deſcribed as doubtful whether Polonius was 
ſlain by Hamlet, his apprehenſion leſt he might himſelf 
meet the ſame fate as the old courtier, is aſſigned as the mo- 
tive for his wiſhing the prince out of the kingdom. This 
at ficſt inclined me to think that this ſhort ſcene, either 
from the negligence of the copyiſt or the printer, might 


have been miſplaced ; but it is certainly printed as the au- 


thor 


C111 &] 


thor intended, for in the next ſcene Hamlet ſays to his mo- Vol. X. 
before the HAML ET. 


ther,“ I muſt to England; you know that? 
king could have heard of the death of Polonius. 


MaLone. 
Ibid, The terms of our eſtate may not endure 
Hazard jo near us, as doth hourly grow 


Out of his lunes.] The preſent reading is fully eſta- 


bliſhed by a paſſage in The Hyſtory of Hamblet, bl. let. which 
the author had, probably, here in his thoughts: ** Fengor 
could not content himſelfe, but {till his mind gave him that 
the foele | Hamlet] would play him ſome tricke of legerdemaine. 
And in that conceit ſeeking to be rid of him, determined to 
find the meanes to doe it, by the aid of a ſtranger, making 
the king of England miniſter of his maſſacrous reſolution, 
to whom he purpoſed to ſend him.” MALONE. 
313. Though inclination be as ſparp as will;] To will is uſed 
by Marlowe in the ſenſe of to command, in Dido Queen of 
| Carthage, a tragedy, 1594: 
& And will my guards with Mauritanian darts 
% To waite upon him as their fovereign lord.” 
EE MALONE. 
317. Pol. He will come fſlraigbt. Look, you lay home to him; 
Tell him his pranks have been too broad to bear with; 

And that your grace hath ſcreen'd and flood between 

Much heat and him, Pl ſilence me een here.] The 
concealment of Polonius in the queen's chamber, during 
the converſation between Hamlet and his mother. and the 
manner of his death, were ſuggeſted by the following paſ- 
ſage in The Hy/tory of Hamblet, bl. let. fig. D.: „The 
counſellorentered ſecretly into the queene's chamber, and there 
hid himſelfe behind the arras, and long before the queene 
and Hamlet came thither ; who being craftie and pollitique, 
as ſoone as hee was within the chamber, doubting ſome 
treaſon, and fearing if he ſhould ſpeake ſeverely and wiſely 
to his mother, touching his ſecret practiſes, hee ſhould be 
underſtood, and by that meanes intercepted, uſed his ordi- 
nary manner of diſhmulation, and began to come Cr. crow] 
like a cocke, beating with his arms (in ſuch manner as 
cockes uſe to ſtrike with their wings) upon the hangings of 
the chamber; whereby feeling ſomething ſtirring under 
them, he cried @ rat, a rat, and preſently drawing his 
ſworde, thruſt it into the hangings ; which done, pulled 
the counſellour (half-deade) out by the heeles, made an end 
of killing him, and being flaine, cut his body in pieces, 
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Vor. X. which he cauſed to be boyled, and then caſt it into an open 
HamLer, Vault or privie.” MALONE. | £2 
— 318. Queen. 4 {ill a king I] It has been doubted whether 
Shakſpeare intended to repreſent the queen as acceſſary to 
the murder of her huſband. The ſurprize ſhe here expreſſes 
at the charge ſeems to tend to her exculpation. Where 
the variation is not particularly marked out, we may pre- 
fume, I think, that the poet intended to tell his ſtory as 
it had been told before. The following extract therefore 
from The Hy/tory of Hamblet, bl. let. relative to this point, 
will probably not be unacceptable to the reader: * Fengon 
[the king in the preſent play] boldened and encouraged by 
ſuch impunitie, durſt venture to couple himſelf in marriage 
4 with her, whom he uſed as his concubine during good Hor. 
Ft vendille's life; in that fort ſpotting his name with a double 
| vice, inceſtuous adulterie, and paracide murther.— This 
4 adulterer and infamous murtherer ſlaundered his dead bro- 
I | ther, that he would have flaine his wife, and that hee by 
Chance finding him on the point ready to do it, in defence 
of the lady, had ſlaine him. The unfortunate and wicked 
woman that had received the honour to be the wife of one of 
the valianteſt and wiſeſt princes in the North, imbaſed herſelſe 
in ſuch vile ſort as to falſifie her faith unto him, and, which 
is worſe, to marrie him that had bin the tyrannous mur- 
therer of ber lawful huſband ; which made diverſe men think 
that ſhe had beene the cauſer of the murther, thereby to live 
in her adulterie without controle.” Hit. of Hamb. fig. 
C. I. 2. | j | | 7 
In the conference however with her ſon, on which the 
prefent ſcene is founded, ſhe ſtrongly aſſerts her innocence 
with reſpect to this fact: | 
I I know well, my ſonne, that I have done thee great 
wrong in marrying with Fengon, the cruel tyrant and mur- 
#  therer of thy father, and my loyal ſpouſe; but when thou 
. ſhalt conſider the ſmall meanes of reſiſtance, and the trea- 
ſon of the palace, with the little cauſe of confidence we are 
to expect, or hope for, of the courtiers, all wrought to his 
will; as alſo the power he made ready if I ſhould have re- 
fuſed to like him; thou wouldſt rather excuſe, than accuſe 
mee of laſciviouſneſs or inconſtancy, much leſs offer me that 
wrong to ſuſpect that ever thy mother Geruth once conſented 
to the death and murther of her huſband: ſwearing unto 
thee by the majeſtie of the gods, that if it had layne to have 


teſiſted the tyrant, although it had beene with the loſſe - my 
| | | | 000d; | 
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OBSERVATIONS. 359 
blood, yea and of my life, I would ſurely have ſaved the life Vor.. X. 


of my lord and huſband.” Ibid. fig. D 4. 


: : HAMLET, 
It is obſervable, that in the drama neither the king or 


queen make ſo good a defence. Shakſpeare wiſhed to ren- 
der them as odious as he could, and therefore has not in any i 
part of the play furniſhed them with even the ſemblance : 
of an excuſe for their conduct. MarLone. 5 
323. Add to note *.] Again, in Two lamentable Tragedies 
in Ine, the One a murder of Maſter Beech &c. 1601: 
e Pick out mens' eyes, and tell them that's the ſport 
&« Of hood-man blind” STEEVENS. 
329. bloat king.] This again hints at his intempe- 
rance. He had drank himſelf into a dropſy. E. 
331. { muſi to England; ] Shakſpeare does not inform us 
how Hamlet came to know that he was to be ſent to En- 
gland. Roſencrantz and Guildenſterne were made acquaint- 
ed with the king's intentions for the firſt time in the very 
laſt ſcene; and they do not appear to have had any commu- 
nication with the prince ſince that time. Add to this, that 
in a ſubſequent ſcene, when the king, after the death of Po- 
lonius, informs Hamlet he was to go to England, he ex- 
preſſes great ſurprize, as if he had not heard any thing of it 
before. — This laſt, however, may, perhaps, be accounted 
for, as contributing to his delign of paſſing for a madman. 
| | | __ Mar. ones. 
330 By letters conjuring to that effect.] Note 7.—The 
reading of the folio is ſupported by the following paſſage in 
The Hy/tory of Hamblet, bl. let. —— making the king of 
England miniſter of his maſſacring reſolution; to whom he 
purpoſed to ſend him [Hamlet], and by letters deſire him to 
put him to death.” So alſo, by a ſubſequent line: 
& Ham. Wilt thou know | 
(The effect of what I wrote? 
& Hor. Ay, good my lord. I 
% Ham. An carneſt conjuration from the king &c.' 
The circumſtances mentioned as inducing the king to ſend 
the prince to England, rather than elſewhere, are likewiſe 
found in The Hy/tory of Hamblet, MaALONE. 
34.4. To follow Johnſon's note. ] I think the two firſt lines 5 
of Horatio's ſpeech belong to him, the reſt to the queen. | 
| EC E. 
347. After Steevens's note *.] In the ſcene between the 
baſtard Faulconbridge and the friars and nunne in the firſt 
part of The troubleſome Raigne of King Fobn, (edit. 1779, p. 
256 &c.) the nunne ſwears by Gs, and the friers pray to 
A+ +: Saint 
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. x. Saint Withold (another obſolete faint mentioned in K. Lear, 


SUPPLEMEN TA I 


Act III. Vol. IX. p. 470.) and adjure him by Saint Cha- 
ritie to hear them. E. 

350. The ocean over -peering of his liſt,] Li if, in this place, 
only ſigniſies boundary, 1. e. the ſhore, = in K. Henry IV. 
F. I.: 


cc For 3 ſhould we read 
«c The very bottom and the ſoul of hope, 
* The very /;/?, the very utmoſt bound 
«© Of all our fortunes.” 
The ſelvage of cloth was in both places, I believe, in our 
author's thoughts, MALONE. 
356. Add to my note 3.) Again, in A Dialogue betwees | 


| Nature and the Phenix, by R Cheſter, 1601 : 


There's raſemarie, the Arabians juſtifie 
* (Phyſitions of exceeding perfect ikill) 
„It comforteth the braine and memorie &c.“ 
STEEVEN. 
369. If he by chance eſcape your venom'd ſtuck,] For fuck 
read tuck, a common name for a rapier. E 
370. That liberal Shepherds give a groſſer name, | Liberal is 
Free-ſpoken ; licentious in their language. So, in Othello: Is 
he not a moſt profane and liberal counſellor ?” 
Ag in Noman's a M ecathercoct, by N. Field, 1612: 
| ; 06 Next that, the two 
“ Of your neglect, and /iberal-talking tongue, 


Which breeds my honour an eternal wrong.” 


Again, in The Two Noble . by Shakſpeare and Flets 


cher, 02s ; : 


oc I never practis'd 
& Upon man's wife, nor would the libels read 
& Of liberal wits.” MALONE. 
| Ibid. The woman will be out.] i. e. tears will flow. Sa, 
in another of our author's plays: 
& And all tz Woman came into my eyes.” MALONE, 
372. To follow note *.] If Shakſpeare meant to allude 


to the cafe of Dame Hales, (which indeed ſeems not impro- 


bable,) he muſt have heard of that caſe in converſation ; tor 
it was determined before he was born, and Plowden's Com- 


mentaries, in which it is reported, were not tranſlated into 


Engliſh till a few years ago. Our author's ſtudy was probably 
not much encumbered with old French Reports. MALoNE. 
that young Hamlet was born.] By this ſcene it 


380. 


5 appears that Hamlet was then thirty years old, and knew 
| | | 5 9 Wees 
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Yorick well, who had been dead twenty-two years. And ya; X. 
yet in the beginning of the play he is ſpoken of as a very ul Er. 
young man, one that deſigned to go back to ſchool, 1. e. to : 
the univerſity of Wittenberg. I he poet in the fifth act had 
forgot what he wrote in the firſt, ———eE. 

386. Queen. This is mere madneſs &c.] This ſpeech in 
the firſt and ſecond folio is given to the king. MaLoNne. 

387. SCENE II. Enter Hamlet and Horatio. 
Ham. So much for this Sir; now you ſhall ſee the other; — 

You do remember all the circumſtance © 

Hor. Remember it, my lord! 
Ham. Sir, in my heart there was a kind of fighting, 

That would not let me ſleep; — methought I lay 

Morſe than the mutines in the bilboes. &c. ] The Hyſtorie of 
Hamblet, bl. let. furniſhed our author with the ſcheme of 
ſending the prince to England, and with moſt of the cir- 
cumſtances deſcribed in this ſcene : 

[After the death of Polonius] * Fengon [the king in the 

preſent play] could not content himſelfe, but ſtill his mind 
gave him that the foole Hamlet] would play him ſome trick 
of legerdemaine. And in that conceit, ſeeking to bee rid | 
of him, determined to find the meanes to doe it by the aid g 
of a ſtranger, making the king of England miniſter of his | 
maſſacrous reſolution z to whom he purpoſed to fend him, 
and by letters deſire him to put him to death. 

* Now, to beare him company, were aſſigned two of 
Fengon's faithful miniſters, bearing letters ingraved in 
wood, that contained Hamlet's death, in ſuch ſort as he had 
advertiſed the king of England. But the ſubtil Daniſh | 1 
prince (being at ſea), whilſt his companions ſlept, having | 
read the letters, and knowing his uncle's great treaſon, with 

the wicked and villainous mindes of the two courtiers that 

led him to the ſlaughter, raced out the letters that concerned 
his death, and inſtead thereof graved others, with commiſ- 
lion to the king of England to hang his two companions ; 

and not content to turn the death they had deviſed againſt 

him, upon their own neckes, wrote further, that king Fen- 

gon willed him to give his daughter to Hamblet in mar- 
rage.” Hyſt. of Hamb. fig. G 2. 

From this narrative it appears that the faithful miniſters of 
Fengon were not unacquainted with the import of the letters 
they bore. Shakſpeare, who has followed the ſtory pretty 
cloſely, probably meant to deſcribe their repreſentatives, ö 
Roſencrantz and Guildenſtern, as equally guilty; as con- | is 

federating ö 
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Vol. X. 
HauMLE Tr. 


SUPPLEMENT AI. 


federating with the king to deprive Hamlet of his liſe. 80 
that his procuring their execution, though certainly not ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to his own ſafety, does not appear to have 
been a wanton and unprovoked cruelty, as Mr. Steevens has 


ſuppoſed in his very ingenious obſervations on the general 


character and conduct of the prince throughout this piece. 


See Vol. X p. 412. 7 

In the concluſion of his drama the poet has entirely de. 
viated from the fabulous hiſtory, which in other places he 
has frequently followed. | LL 

Aiter Hamlet's arrival in England (for no ſea-fight is 
mentioned), “the king (ſays The Hy/lory of Hamblet) admir- 
ing the young prince gave him his daughter in mar. 
riage, according to the counterfeit letters by him deviſed ; 
and the next day cauſed the two ſervants of Fengon to be 
executed, to ſatisfy as he thought the king's defire,” HH. of 
Hlamb. Ibid. 85 5 

Hamlet, however, returned to Denmark, without mar- 
rying the king of England's daughter, who, it ſhould ſeem, 
had only been betrothed to him. When he arrived in his 
Native country, he made the courtiers drunk, and having 
burnt them to death, by ſetting fire to the banqueting-room 
wherein they fat, he went into Fengon's chamber, and 
killed him, „giving him (ſays the relater) ſuch a violent 
blowe upon the chine of the necke, that he cut his head 
clean from the ſhoulders.” Ibid. fig. F 3. 

He is afterwards ſaid to have been crowned king of Den- 
mark. 

1 ſhall only add that this tremendous ſtroke might have 
been alledged by the advocates for Dr. Warburton's altera- 


tion of zave into nape, in a conteſted paſſage in the firſt at 


of Macbeth, it the original reading had not been eſtabliſhed 
beyond a doubt by Mr. Steevens, in his ſupplemental note 
to Vol. X. late edition, MALONE. | 

289. Theres a divinity that ſhapes our ends, 

Rough-hew them how we will,] Dr. Farmer informs 
me, that theſe words are merely technical. A wool- man, 
butcher, and dealer in frewers, lately obſerved to bim that 
his nephew (an idle lad) could only affi/f him in making 
them; — he could rough-hew them, but I was obliged 
to ſhape their ends.” Whoever recollects the. proſeſſion of 
Shakſpeare's father, will admit that his ſon might be no 


| ſtranger to ſuch a term. I have ſeen packages of wool! . 


pinn'd up with ſrewers, STEE VERS. 


391. To 
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291. To follow Steevens's firſt note.] Moſt of the great Vor. x. 
men of Shakſpeare's times, whoſe autographs have been HauLEr 
preſerved, wrote very bad hands; their ſecretaries very neat,5é 
Olles. E. 

302. And many ſuch like as's of great charge, ] To follow Stee- 
vens's note *. —Dr. Johaſon's idea is ſupported by two other 
paſſages of Shakſpeare, from which it appears that aſſes were 
_ uſually employed in the carriage of gold, a charge of no ſmall 
weight: 5 
gt We ſhall but bear them as the aſs bears gold, 
« To groan and ſweat under the buſineſs.” 
Julius Czar, 


Again, in Meaſure for Meaſure: | 
2M Like an s whoſe back with ingots bows, 

„Thou bear'ſt thy heavy riches but a journey, 

& Till death unloads thee.” : 
In further ſupport of his obſervation, it ſhould be remem- 
| bered, that the letter s in the particle as is in the midland 
counties uivally pronounced hard, as in the pronoun ws. 

The firſt and ſecond folio have: 

And many ſuch lixe affis of great charge.” 

MALONE. 

298. Add to my note.] Paſſes are, I think, here uſed for 
bouts. So Hamlet afterwards: _ | | 

| « TIF play this bout firſt,” MALONE. 

407. After note 5, add] To ſwallow a pearl in a draught 
ſeems to have been equally common to royal and mercantile 
prodigality. So, in the ſecond part of IF you know not Me 
you know No Body, 1606, Sir Thomas Greſham fays : 

„Here 16,000 pound at one clap goes. 
* Inſtead of ſugar, Greſham drinks this pearle 
«© Unto his queen and miſtreſs.” STEEVENS, 
410. — as this fell ſerjeant, death, | 
1s flrit in his arreſt ] So, in our author's 74th 
Sonnet: | 
TT 


when that fell arre/? 
© I 'thaut all bail, ſhall carry me away—” MALONE. 
414, Of deaths put on J i. e. inſtigated, produced. 
80, in X. Henry VIII.. | 
a as putter on 
« Of theſe exactions.” 
Again, in Macbeth : 
| 46 The powers above | 
Put on their inſtruments,” MALONk. 
: OTHELLO. 


SUPPLEMEN TA L 
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427. Oft capp'd to him; ] To follow note . — O. 
capp'd is, I Ss the true reading. So, in Antony and 
Cleopatra : 

„ have ever held my cap off to hs fortunes.” 
Marone. 

431. "herein the toged conſuls ] To follow Warbur. 
ton's note. —Rather, the rulers of the fate or civil governours, 

The word is uſed by Marlowe, in the ſame ſenſe, i in 7 am- 
burlaine, a tragedy, 1 591: 

“ Both we will raigne as conſuls of the earth. ” | 
MaLoNne. 

439- Thai from the ſenſe of all crvility——)] U hat is, in 
oppoſition to, or departing from the ſenſe of all civility. So, 
in Twelfth Night : 

«© But this is from my commiſſion 
Again, in The Mayor of Quinborough, by Middleton, 1661: 
«« But this is from my buſineſs.” MALOxE. 

442. To follow I ollet's note.] The chiet juſtice has no 
double voice. If the court is equally divided, nothing is 
done. E. 

446. After Steevens's note ] Caſſio's 8 ignorance 
of Othello's courtſhip or marriage migbt only be affected; 
in order to keep his friend's ſecret, till it became publickly 
known. 3 „ 

45 I. where they aim reports,] To follow Stee- 
vens's note I ſee no reaſon for departing from the * 
of the old copy where the aim reports. 

Reports is, I apprehend, a verb — In theſe caſes where con- 
jecture or ſuſpicion tells the tale. 

Aim is again uſed in this ſenſe, in Julius Ceſar : . 

„ What you would work me to, 1 have ſome aim.” 
M ALONE, 
wiſh bim, pot, poſt-haſte : diſpatch. J I would 


99 


453. 
point thus: 


wiſh him, poſt, p/7-haſte diſpatch. _ 
Tell him that we wiſh him to make all poſſible haſte, 
P:/t-haſte is before in this play uſed adjeCively: _ 
And he requires your ws poſl-haſle appearance.” 
MaLoNnE. 


455. The 


O B RATIO N 
5. The very head and front of my offending] A ſimi- 


lar expreſſion is found in Marlowe's Tamburlaine, 1591 : 
« The man that in the forhead of his fortunes 
e Beares figures of renowne and myracle.” MALoNE. 
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Ibid. —with the ſet phraſe of peace ;] After Johnſon's note.— — 


To the /et phraſe of peace, no reaſonable objection can be 
made ;yet /oft, which is found in the folio, was, I believe, the 
author's correction. He uſes it for Agill and calm, as oppoſed to 
the clamours of war. So, in Cortlanus : 
on Say to them, 

« Thou art their ſoldier, and being bred in broils, 

«+ Haſt not the yt way, which thou doſt confeſs 

« Were fit for thee to uſe.” 
Again, in Antony and Cleopatra: 

2 Tis a worthy deed 

« And ſhall become you well, to entreat your captain 

« To et and gentle ſpeech. ” MalOxE. 

464. That the rae pe heart was pierced through the car.] To 
follow Steevens's note“. p. 465.—Prerced, I believe, only 
means, as Sir ſoſhua Reynolds ſuppoſes, penetrated, thoroughly 
affected. The heart being encloſed by the body, the former 
could not, in a literal ſenſe, be touched but by piercing through 
the latter. Hence our author's Egurative uſe of the word in 
this place. 

The reading of the old copy may derive ſome ſupport from 
Shakſpeare's 46th Sonnet, where the conteſted word again 
occurs: 

My heart doth plead that thou in him doth lie, 
© (A cloſet never prerc'd by chryſtal eyes)“ 

The wounded heart being reached by counſel, and ſo beal- 
ed, through the medium of the ear, is juſt the fame kind of 
conceit, as the ſound heart's being transfixed by the ſhaft of 
love through the medium of the eye ;—a conceit which is 
found in The Tragicall Hyſtorie of Romeus and Fuliet, 1562 
(a poem that Shakſpeare had certainly read): 

&© His whetted arrow looſde, ſo touch'd her to the 
quicke, 
© That through the eye it ſtrake the hart, and there the 
.-... hedde did. fhicke.”” - 
In Marlowe's Tamburlame, 1591, pierced is uſed nearly in 
the ſame figurative ſenſe: 
“ Nor thee nor them, thrice noble Tamburlaine, 
« * Shall want my heart to be with gladneſs pierced.“ 
MALONE. 
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467. —— My heart's ſubdued 1 
Even to the very quality of mylord:] The meaning, which 
is ſomewhat obſcured by the expreſſion, is Ay affections are 
fo firongly engaged by Othello, as even to overlook the difference of 
our years and complexion :—onotwithſtanding the diſadvantages 
he labours under in theſe reſpecis, I am in laue with him, capti- 
vated by his generous and virtuous qualities. MAL ONE. 

472. J have looked upon the world for four times ſeven years :] 
From this paſſage Iago's age ſeems to be aſcertained ; and 


it correſponds with the account in the novel on which 


Othells is founded, where he is deſcribed as a young, handſome 
man. The French tranſlator of Shakſpeare is however 
of opinion, that Iago here only ſpeaks of thoſe years of bis 
life in which he had looked on the world with an eye of ob— 
ſervation. Yet it would be diſſicult to aſſign a reaſon why he 
ſhould mention the preciſe term of twenty=erght years; or to 
account for his knowing ſo accurately when his underſtand— 
ing arrived to maturity, and the operation of his ſagacity, and 
his obſervations on mankind, commenced. MALONE. 
483. To follow Steevens's note ,] Perhaps the poet 
wrote: 1 LEED e 
Does tire the ingene ever. | 
This is very near the word exhibited by the folio. 
MALONE, 
489. ——come ſuch calmneſs. ] The folio reads—calmes, 
5 MaLoNnE. 
490. — I were now to die, ä 
*Twwere now to be moſi happy ] So Cherea, in The 
Zunuch of Terence, Act III. ic. v.: . e 
Et 1 Proh Jupiter! 
Nunc tempus profecto eſt, cum perpeti me poſſum 
tere, . | 
« Ne vita aliqua hoc gaudium contaminet ægritudine.“ 
5 | MaALONE. 
50%. and on the court and guard of ſa/ety /] This, it 
muſt be confeſſed, is the reading of all the old copies. Yet 
J have no doubt that the words were tranſpoſed by miſtake 
at the preſs, when the firſt quarto was printed, which the 
other editions have followed, I would read: 5 
on the court of guard and ſafety. 3 
The court of guard was formerly a military phraſe, mean- 
ing the guard-room. So, in Sir J. Oldcaſtle, 1600 : 
„ We'll keep this court of guard 
“ For all good fellows' companies that come,” 


The 


G BEERVATTIH.0 N6 


The phraſe is alſo uſed in Antony and Cleopatra: 

„If we be not relieved within this hour, | 

« We mult return to the court of guard.” MarLoNne, 
512. Ihen devils will their blackeſt fins put on, ] i. e. 
When devils mean to inſtigate men to commit the moſt 
atrocious crimes. So in Hamlet | 

Ol deaths put on by cunning and forc'd cauſe.” 

To put on, has already occurred twice in the preſent play, 
in this ſenſe. MALONE. | | 

527, To follow Steevens's note ?, p. 528.] Yellow is not 
always the colour which Shakſpeare appropriates to jealouſy; 
for we meet in The Merchant of Ventce + 

5 ſnudd'ring fear, and green-ey'd jealouſy.” 
By © the green-eyd monſter,” 1 believe, Shakſpeare only 
means that green-eyed monſter, which doth mock, &c. 
If we underſtand it in this way, it 1s the ſame, as if he had 
ſaid—a green-ey'd monſter. MALONE. 

535. Even then this forked plague——] Add to the in- 
ſtances in favour of Dr. Percy's interpretation.—Again, in 
our author's Y/inter's Tale: 

„ Ofer head and ears, a ford one.“ 
Again, in PaſquiPs Nightcap, a poem, 1623: 
«+ Whoſe wife — 
«© Beſtows on others what is his by right, 
And of the /or4ed order dubs him knight.” 
Again, in Marlowe's Luſt's Dominion, 1657: 
“ would not wear a for#ed creſt,” MaALoNE, 
6. II have the work ta'en out.] That is, copied. 
Her firſt thoughts are, to have a copy made of it for her 
huſband, and reſtore the original to Deſdemona. But the 


ſudden coming in of Iago, in a ſurly humour, makes her al- 


ter her reſolution, to pleaſe him. The fame phraſe after- 
wards occurs between Caſſio and Bianca, p. 561. 
| * 
527. Note *, Be not you known on't.] The reading of the 
old copy is fully confirmed by the following paſſage in Cær- 
nelia, a tragedy, by Thomas Kyd, 1594: 
„Our friend's misfortunes doth encreaſe our own, 
* Cic, But ours of others will not be ac#n2wn.” 
| 8 MaALONE. 
Again, in The Life of Ariofto, ſubjoined to Sir John Har- 
rington's tranſlation of Orlando, p. 418. edit. 1607 : „Some 
lay, he was married to her privilie, but durſt not be ac#nowne 
ol it.“ PoRSON, | 


538, Aſter 
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538. After note .] Again, in Webſter's Dutchys f 


Malfy, 1623: > | 
7 , „Come violent death! 
« Serve for Mandragora to make me ſleep.” 
: : 8 MarLowe, 

Ibid. I did jay ſo.] This is a moſt unmeaning ſentence, 
in the mouth of tuch a ſpeaker, and at ſuch a time. If we 
can ſuppoſe this part of this play to have been taken down 
by the ear, and ſo handed to the firſt editors, a ſimilarity of 
ſounds might perhaps lead to a diſcovery of the true text. 
Iago has juſt got the fatal handkerchief, and is commenting 


upon it in his hand: 


<« In Caſſio's lodging will I loſe his napkin, 
60 This may do ſomething.” £85: 
But ſeeing Othello coming, he ſtops ſhort, and haſtily pro- 
ceeds to conceal it. Poſſibly then this may be the reading: 
Hide it | —fo—fo— | 
& Look where he comes! ——” 
So, ſo, is no uncommon interjection with Shakſpeare, 


When a man is ſurprized in an action which he wiſhes to 


conceal. Othello uſes it in this play, when interrupted by 
Emilia in the horrid act of killing Deſdemona.” E. 
I did ſay ſo : J As this paſlage is ſuppoſed to be 
obſcure, I ſhall attempt an explanation of it. | 
Iago firſt ruminates on the qualities of the paſſion which 
he is labouring to excite; and then proceeds ro comment 
on its effects. Fealouſy (ſays he) with the ſmalleft operation 
on the blood, flames out with all the violence of ſulphur &c, 
— I did ſay ſo; 
Look where he comes! 


i. e. I knew that the leaſt touch of ſuch a paſſion would not 
permit the Moor to enjoy a moment of repoſe :—I have juſt 


ver be warranted, unleſs where the ſenſe is quite deſperate. 


ſaid that jealouſy 1s a reſtleſs commotion of the mind ; and 
look where Othello approaches, to confirm the propriety and 
Juſtice of my obſervation. STEEVENS, . 

As Mr. Steevens has by bis interpretation elicited ſome 
meaning (though, I ſtill think, an obſcure one) out of this 
difficult hemiſtic, I readily retract my amendment: being 
of opinion that ſuch bold and licentious conjectures can ne- 


pg. | "= 
544. Give me a living reaſon that ſhe's diſlayal.] The read- 


ing of the folio is {moother : 


Give me a living reaſon ſhe's diſloyal, Maloxx. 


546. All 
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546. Ali my fond love thus do I blow to heaven :] So, in Vor. X. 
Mar owe 8 Lujt 3 D. minion, 1957 = MS OTHELLO 
«< Are theſe your feats? tnus blow them into air. 
e IO 


To follow Fobnfon's note.] I think, with Dr. War- 
that the new order of baronets 1s here again alluded 
o. See /Aerry Toes of inder, p. 259, and 


igtam there cited. 
6% 


py 
* 


en nomen honoris 
Indicat in clypet fronte cruenta manus. 
Non quod ii aliquid, aut ſtricto fortiter enſe 
Hoſtibus occiſis gefſerit iſte cohors.“ E. 
oe this notion of Dr. \\ arburton conteſted, Vol. I. 
(P-:/:;;mena) p. 339. MaLone. 
„ To follow Fabnſon's note. ]J I do not ſee the leaſt 


5 tor ſuppoſing any corruption in this paſſage. As 
Pi. U c. clates to the dart of chance, ſo graze is reterred to the 
accident. The expteſſion is {till uſed ; we ſtill ſay 


he was grazed by a bullet, MALONE. 

582. "Add to my note | And moving 18, J have lately ob- 
ſerve, the reading of the folio. MaLove. 
84 1} to preferve this veſſel for my lord,) This ex- 
preflion, a» well as many others, our author has borrowed 
from the {acred writings :—*< to poſſeſs his veſſel in ſanctifi- 
cation.“ — 1 J heſſ. iv. 4. MALONE. 

58 5. ſuch terms upon his callet.] I meet this word in 
The Tranflation of Arizfto, 1591 : 

nd thus this old ill-favour'd ſpiteful callet — 
Harrington, in a note on that line, ſays that callet is 
a nickname uſed to a woman,” and that in Iriſh it ſigni- 
hes a witch,” MALONE. 


503. youll couch with more men.] This verb 1 is found 
alſo in The Two Noble Kinſmen, 1634: | 5 
O, if thou couch | 

„ But one night with her * Maron. | 


602. Fut out the light and then Put out the light J 
After Farmer's note. A paſſage in our author's Rape of 
Lucrece appears to me {trongly to confirm Dr. Farmer's re- 
mark: 

„Fair torch, burn out thy light, and lend it not 

* To darken her, whole ligt excelleth thine.” 
Let the words — put out her light, ſtand for a moment in the 
place of—darhen her, and then the ſentence will run— Burn 
gut thy light, fair torch, and lend it not to put out her light, 

Vol. I. B b | whoſe 
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Vor. Xx. 538. After note 9.] Again, in Webſter's Dutcheſ of 
OrnerLo Aal, 1623: | fe 
rs © —— Come violent death! 
| „Serve for Mandragora to make me ſleep.” 
| Eno Ke Marone, 
Ibid. I did ſay ſo. ] This is a moſt unmeaning ſentence, 
in the mouth of tuch a ſpeaker, and at ſuch a time. If we 
can ſuppoſe this part of this play to have been taken down 
by the ear, and ſo handed to the firſt editors, a ſimilarity of 
ſounds might perhaps lead to a diſcovery of the true text. 
Iago has juſt got the fatal handkerchief, and is commenting 
upon it in his hand : . 
In Caſſio's lodging will J loſe his napkin, 
«& ——T7his may do ſomething.” EO 
But ſeeing Othello coming, he ſtops ſhort, and haſtily pro- 
ceeds to conceal it. Poſſibly then this may be the reading: 
os Hide it — . | | 
& Look where he comes! | 
So, ſo, is no uncommon interjection with Shakſpeare, 
when a man is ſurprized in an action which he wiſhes to 
conceal. Othello uſes it in this play, when interrupted by 
Emilia in the borrid act of killing Deſdemona.“ E. 
I did ſay ſo: ] As this paſſage is ſuppoſed to be 
obſcure, I ſhall attempt an explanation of it. | 
* Iago firſt ruminates on the qualities of the paſſion which 
1 he is labouring to excite; and then proceeds to comment 
on its effects. Jealouſy (ſays he) with the ſmalleſt operation 
on the blood, flames out with all the violence of ſulphur &c, 
— l did fay ſo; 
Look where he comes - | 
i. e. I knew that the leaſt touch of ſuch a paſſion would not 
permit the Moor to enjoy a moment of repoſe :—l have juſt 
ſaid that jealouſy 1s a reſtleſs commotion of the mind ; and 
3 look where Othello approaches, to confirm the propriety and 
18 Juſtice of my obſervation. STEEVENS. 
48 As Mr. Steevens has by his interpretation elicited ſome 
meaning (though, I ſtill think, an obſcure one) out of this 
difficult hemiſtic, I readily retract my amendment: being 


9”, 


1 of opinion that ſuch bold and licentious conjectures can ne- 7 

b ver be warranted, unleſs where the ſenſe is quite deſperate. 
. 544. Give me a living reaſon that ſbe's difloyal.] The read- 1 
1 ing of the folio is ſmootheer 20 1 
| Give me a living reaſon ſhe's diſſoyal. MAL ONE. p 
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546. All my fond love thus do I blow to heaven :] So, in Vol. X. 


Mirlowe's Luſt's Dominion, 1657: 
«© Are theſe your feats? thus blow them into air. 
. 
IS loro Johnſon's note.] 1 think, with Dr. War- 


t0. Wy Ä ry Wives of Wager p. 259, and . 
Eoigtam there cited. 
D181 
TH floventis nomen honoris 
« Indicat in clypei fronte cruenta manus. 
Non quod ſævi aliquid, aut ſtricto fortiter enſe 

| Hoſtibus occilis geſſerit iſte cohors.“ E. 

Soo this notion of Dr. W arburton conteſted, Vol. I. 
Pre Pens P. 339. MarLone. 

578. To follow Fobnſon's nate. ] I do not ſee the leaſt 
groune tor ſuppoling any corruption in this paſſage. As 
piece iclates to the dart of chance, ſo graze is referred to the 
bis if accident. The expreiton is ftill uſed ; we ſtill fay— 
he was grazed by a bullet. MALONE. 

582. "Add to my note) And moving is, T have lately ob- 
ſerved, the reading of the folio. MALONE. 


5 /f to preferve this veſſel for my lord,] This ex- 


preſſion, as well as many others, our author has borrowed 
from the + tle red writings :—* to poſſeſs his veſſel in ſanctifi- 
cation.”-—1 J heff. iv. 4. MaLonsg. _ 

585. ſuch terms upon N callet. ] I meet this word in 
Th Tranſlats tron of Arisſto, 1 5 

nd) thus this old 1 avere ſpiteful callet—” 
Harrington, in a note on that line, ſays that “ callet is 
a nickname uſed to a woman,” and that“ in Iriſh it ſigni- 
ſies a witch,” MALONE, 

503. yau couch with more men.] This verb 3 is found 
als; in The Two Noble Kinſmen, 1634: 

GE; O, if thou couch 
«© But one night with her- MarLoNE. 
602. Fut out the light and then Put out the light 1} 
After Farmer's note. —A paſſage in our author's Rape 9 
Lucrece appears to me ſtrongly to confirm Dr. Farmer's re- 
mark : | 
„Fair torch, burn out thy light, and lend it not 
To darkew ber, whoſe light excelleth thine.” 

Let fs words — put out her light, ſtand for a moment in the 
place of-—darten ber, and then the ſentence will run Burn 
out thy light, fair torch, and lend it not to put 0 out her 4% 

Vor. I. B b whoſe 
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Vor. X. whoſe light is more excellent than thine. —In the very ſame 
OTreL.Lo ſtrain, ſays Othello, let me firft extinguiſh the light I naw hold 
and then put out the light of life; that light which never "Oh 
be relumined. 8 85 
The queſtion is not, which regulation renders the paſſage 
moſt elegant and ſpirited, but what was the author's idea. 
| | . | MALONE. 
606. hath ta'en order for it.] Again, in Didi 
Queen of Carthage, by Marlowe and Naſhe, 1594: : 
I will rake order for that preſently.” MaLons. 
613. Yea, curſe his better angel from his ſide, 
And fall to reprobation.] So, in our author's 114th 
Sonnet th OD 


| „My female evil | 
| «© Tempteth my better angel from my fide.” MALOx E. 
618. A better never did itſelf ſuſlain 
_ Upon à ſoldier's thigh.] So, in The Two Noble Kinſe 
men, by dhakſpeare and Fletcher. 1634: 2 
£8 * On his thigh a ſword 
&« Hung by a curious baldricke, when he frowns 
„ To ſeal his will by; better, on my conſcience, 
& Never was ſoldier's friend.” MALONE. 
Ibid. Fo follow Steevens's note.] J incline to read: 
It is a ſword of Spain, *tis ebe, temper. | 
If we ſuppole that the words ['tis ebroes] were huddled 
together either in tranicribing or compoſing, thus, [*tisebroes} 
the compoſitor in running it over with his eye, might (to 
make it ſenſe as he thought) add a couple of letters and di- 
vide the words thus(t/itebrokes) which is nearly as it ſtands 
in the old quarto. VV'NH ; | 
I doubt whether zce-brooks are uſual in the climate of Spain, 
All che notes ſubſcribed k. were Communicated to 
Mr. Steevens by a gentleman ſo eminent in literature, that 
his name (were the uſe of it permitted) could not fail to con- 
fer the higheſt honour this undertaking can receive. 
632. After Steevens's ſupplemental note.] All the bio- 
graphers have aſſerted that the tragedy of Dido, written by 
Marlowe and Naſhe, was aCted before queen Elizabeth, 
when ſhe viſited the Univerſity of Cambridge in 1504. 
Had this been the caſe, this piece would be a ſtill greater 
curioſity than it is at preſent, as it would ſtand ſecond in the 
liſt of Engliſh tragedies, that of Ferrex and Porrex. which 
was acted in 1561, being generally eſteemed the firſt. . 


OFFS RY A TFON SS ms 
Marlowe's Dido probably was not compoſed till at leaſt Vor. X. 
twenty years aſterwards; for Naſhe, who aſſiſted him in rn EIIOo 

_ writing that play, tells us in one of his pamphlets, that he 
read Lilly's Euphues (which did not appear till 1579) * when . 

he was a little ape at Cambridge“ he did not therefore, we 5 
may preſume, commence a dramatick author till after 1580. f 

The biographers have been led into an error by the 
Engliſh narrative of queen Elizabeth's reception and en- 
tertainment at Cambridge in 1564 (Mf. Baker 7037. 
p. 122. Brit. Muſeum). Had they conſulted a Latin ac- 
count of the ſame tranſaction written by Nicholas Robin- 
ſon, afterwards biſhop of Bangor, under the title of Com- 
mentaris rerum Cantabrigio geſtarum cum ſereniſ. Regina 
Elizabetha in illam Academiam venerat, (Mſſ Baker 7037. 
p. 203) they would have ſeen that the Dido then ated, was 
not Marlowe's play, but a Latin performance, compoſed by 
one of the fellows of King's college. Having given a detail 
of the ſcholaſtick exerciſes which were performed on the 
third day after the queen's arrival, (Monday the 7th of Au- 
gufl,) the author proceeds thus: | 

« Hujus noctis ſilentio Didonis et Rneæ tragicum poema 
in ſcænam deducitur, Virgilianis verfibus maxima ex parte 
compoſitum. Conſarciendi labores exantlavit Regalis Col- 
legit olim ſocius, qui diſcendi ſtudio Maronis carmen, ſed 
tenuiori avena eſt imitatus; non infeliciter tamen ad tragediz 
formam hiſtoriæ ſeriem elaboravit. Novum opus, ſed ve- 
nuſtum et elegans, et doctorum calculis comprobatum, niſi 
forte ſua longitudine delicatos et moroſos non nihil offendat. 
Actores omnes collegium regale dedit; ſcæna ipſa in eo 
loco proponitur quem in ſacello extractum ſuperiori die in- 
dicavimus. Per horas aliquot flebili hac Didonis calamitate 
occupata, ad gratam mortalibus requiem ſeſe contulit. Hic 
exitus tertii diei fuit.“ 

IT be author of this dramatick poem was, I believe, John Rit- 
wiſe, who was elected a fellow of King's College, Cambridge, 
in 1507, and, according to Antony Wood, “ made the tragedy 
of Dino out of Virgil, and afted the ſame with the ſcholars of his 
ſchool, [St. Paul's, of which he was appointed maſter in 
1522,] before cardinal Wolſey, with great applauſe.” 

Dr. Farmer thinks that Locrine, Titus Andronicus, and the 
lines ſpoken by the player in the interlude in Hamlet, were 
the production of the ſame hand. I believe they were all 
written by Marlowe. MALONE. 
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Vol. I. Panracr, p. 10. |. . AppanD.. 


For alterations of exhibition—read—alternations of exhibi- 
tion. JOHNSON. 
Ibid. p. 41. 1. 12. 
For their negligence read the negligence. JoHnsoN, 
Vol. I. p. 158. 
Even as one heat another heat expels, 
Or as one nail by ſtrength drives out another, 
So the remembrance of my former love 
Is by a newer object quite forgotten. ] Our author ſeems 
here to have remembered The Tragicall Hyſtory of Romeus and 
Juliet, 1562: 
And as out of a planke a nayle @ nayle doth drive, 
So novel love out of the minde the auncient love doth rive.“ 
So alſo in Cortelanus : 
00 One fire drives out one fire 3 one nail one nail.” 
MALONE. 
Vol. II. p. 527. 

After Dr. Warburton's note.) It is generally agreed, 
believe, that this long note of Dr. Warburton's is, at 
leaſt, very much miſplaced. There is not a ſingle paſ- 
ſage in the character of Armado, that has the leaſt rela- 
tion to any ſtory in any romance of chivalry, With what 
propriety therefore a diſſertation n the origin and nature of 
thaſe romances is here introduced, I cannot ſee ; and I ſhould 
humbly adviſe the next editor of Shakſpeare to omit it. That 
he may have the leſs ſcruple. upon that head, I ſhall take this 
opportunity of throwing out a few remarks, which, I think, 
will be ſufficient to ſhew, that the learned writer's hypotheſis 
was formed upon a very haſty and imperfect view of the 
ſubject. 

At ſetting out, in order to give a greater value to the in- 
formation which is to follow, he tells us, that no other writer 
has given any tolerable account of this matter ; and particu- 


aly—c that Monſieur Huet, the biſhop of Avranches, who 
B b 3 wrote 
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Aerevp. wrote a formal Treatiſe of the Origin of Romances, has ſaid 
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little or nothing of theſe [books of chivalry] in that ſuperficial 
work.” — The fact is true, that Monſieur Huet has ſaid very 
little of Romances of chivalry ; but the imputation, with 
which Dr. W. procedes to load him, of - putting the change 


upon his reader,” and “ dropping his proper ſubec' for an- 


other, „that had no relation to it more than in the name,” is 
unfounded. PC „ 
It appears plainly from Huet's introductory addreſs to D- 


Segrais, that his object was to give ſome account of thoſe 
romances which were then popular in France, ſuch as the 
Aſirte of D'Urfe, the Grand Cyrus of De Scuderi &c, He 


defines the Romances of which he means to treat, to be 
e fictions des avantures amoureuſes; and he excludes epic 
poems from the number, becauſe “ £Enfin les pobmes ont 
pour ſujet une action militaire ou politique, et ne traitent d'amour 
que par occaſion ; les Romans au contraire ont Pamour pour ſujet 
principal, et ne traitent la politique et la guerre que par incident. 
Fe parle des Romans reguliers;, car la plupart des vieux Romans 
Franpois, Italiens, et Eſpagnols ſont bien meins amoureux que 


 militaires.” Aſter this declaration, ſurely no one has a right 


to complain of the author for not treating more at large of 
the old romances of chivalry, or to ſtigmatiſe his work as 
ſuperficial, upon account of that omiſhon. I ſhall have oc- 


caſion to remark below, that Dr. W. who, in turning over 


this ſuperficial work, (as he is pleaſed to call it,) ſeems to 
have ſhut his eyes againſt every ray of good ſenſe and juſt ob- 
ſervation, has condeſcended to borrow from it a very groſs 
miſtake. = ä 

Dr. W. 's own poſitions, to the ſupport of which his ſub- 
ſequent facts and arguments might be expected to apply, 
are two; I. That Romances of chivalry being of Spaniſh origi- 
nal, the herocs and the ſcene were generally of that country; 
2. That the ſubject of theſe romances were the cruſades of the 
European Chriſtians againſi the Saracens of Afia and Africa. 
The firſt poſition, being complicated, ſhould be divided 
into the two following; 1. That romances of chivalry were of 


| Spaniſh original; 2. That the heroes and the ſcene of them were 
generally of that country. 


cre are therefore three poſitions, to which I ſhall ſay a 
few words in their order; but I think it proper to premiſe a 


fort of definition of a Romance of Chivalry. If Dr. W. 
had done the ſame, he muſt have ſeen the hazard of ſyſte- 
matizing in a ſubject of ſuch extent, upon a curſory 2 
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of a few modern books, which indeed ought not to have Arr EN. 


been quoted in the diſcuſſion of a queſtion of antiquity. 

A romance of chivalry therefore, according to my no- 
tion, is any fabulous narration, in verſe or proſe, in which 
the principal characters are knights, conducting themſelves, 
in their ſeveral ſituations and adventures, agreeably to the in- 
ſtitutions and cuſtoms of chivalry. Whatever names the 
characters may bear, whether hiſtorical or fictitious; and in 
whatever country, or age, the ſcene of the action may be 
laid, if the actors are repreſented as knights, I ſhould call 
ſuch a fable a Romance of Chivalry. 

Jam not aware that this definition is more comprehenſiv 
than it ought to be: but, let it be narrowed ever ſo much; 
jet any other be ſubſtituted in its room; Dr. W.'s firft poſi- 
tion, that romances of chivairy were of Spaniſh original, cannot 
be maintained. Monsieur Fuet would have taught him bet- 


ter. He fays very truly, that © /zs plus vieux,“ of the Spa- 


niſh romances, ** ſont poſterieurs d nos, Triſtans et d nos Lance- 
lots, de quelques centaines d'annees,” Indeed the fact is indiſ- 
putable. Cervantes, in a paſſage quoted by Dr. W. ſpeaks 
of Amadis de Gaula (the firſt four books) as the ft book of 
chivalry printed in Spain. Though he ſays only printed, it is 
plain that he means written. And indeed there is no good 
reaſon to believe that Amadis was written long before it was 
rinted. It is unneceſſary to enlarge upon a ſyſtem, which 


places the original of romances of chivalry in a nation, which 


has none to produce older than the art of printing. 

Dr. W. 's ſecond poſition, that the heroes and the ſcene of 
theſe romances were generally of the country of Spain, is as un- 
fortunate as the former. Whoever will take the ſecond vo- 
lume of Du Freſnoy's Bibliotheque des Romans, and look over 
his liſts of Romans de Chevalerie, will ſee that not one of the 
celebrated heroes of the old romances was a Spaniard. With 
reſpect to the general ſcene of ſuch irregular and capricious 
fictions, the writers of which were uſed, literally, to © give 


to airy nothing, a local habitation and a name,” TI am ſen- 


ſible of the impropriety of aſſerting any thing poſitively, 
without an accurate examination of many more of them than 
have fallen in my way. I think, however, I might venture 


to aſſert, in direct contradiction to Dr. W that the ſcene of 


them was not generally in Spain. My own notion is, that it 
was very rarely there; except in thoſe few romances which 


treat expreſsly of the affair at Ronceſvalles. 
| . : DB Dag © His 
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: His 2. poſition, that the ſubject of theſe romances were the 
cruſades of the European Chriſtians, againſt the Saracens of Aſia 
and Africa, might be admitted with a ſmall amendment. 
If it ſtood thus; rhe ſubject of ſome, or a few, of theſe ro- 
mances were the eruſades, &c. the poſition would have been 
incontrovertible; but then it would not have been either 
new, or fit to ſupport a ſyſtem. 

After this ſtate of Dr. W 's hypotheſis, one muſt be cu- 
rious to fee what he himſelf has offered in proof of it. 
Upon the two fir/? poſitions he ſays not one word: I ſuppoſe 
he intended that they ſhould be received as axioms. He 
begins his illuſtration of his ird poſition, by repeating it 
(with a little change of terms, for a reaſon which will appear). 
Indeed the wars of the Chriſhans againſt the Pagans were 
the general ſubject of the romances of chivairy. They all jeem to 


have had their ground-work in two fabulous monkiſh biftori tans, 


the one, who, under the name of Turpin, archb:ſhop of Rheims, 
wrote the Hiſtory and Atchievements of Charlemagne and 
his twelve Peers ;—the other, our Geoffry of Monmouth.” 
Here we ſee the reaſon for changing the terms of craſades and 
Saracens into wars and Pagans; for, though the expedition 


of Charles into Spain, as related by the Pſeudo-Turpin, 


might be called a cruſade againſt the Saracens, yet, un- 
luckily, our Geoffry has nothing like a cruſade, nor a ſingle 
Saracen in his whole hiſtory ; which indeed ends before 
Mahomet was born. I muſt obſerve too, that the ſpeaking 
of Turpin's hiſtory under the title of “ the Hiſtory of the At- 
chievements of Charlemagne and his twelve Peers,” is inaccu- 
rate and unſcholarlike, as the fiction of a limited number of 


twelve peers is of a much later date than that hiſtory. 


However, the ground-work of the romances of chivalry 


being thus marked out and determined, one might naturally 


expect ſome account of the firſt builders and their edifices ; 
but inſtead of that we have a gigteſſion upon Oliver and Ro— 
land, in which an attempt is made to ſay ſomething of thoſe 
two famous characters, not from the old romances, but from 
Shakſpeare, and Don Quixote, and fome modern Spaniſh 
romances. My learned friend, the dean of Carliſle, has 
taken notice of the ſtrange miſtake of Dr. W. in ſuppoſing 


that the feats of Oliver were recorded under the name of Pal- 
merin de Oliva; a miftake, into which no one could have 


fallen, who had read the firſt page of the book. And I very 
much ſuſpect that there is a — though of leſs magni- 
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nardo del Carpio; and in that of Ronceſvalles, the feats of 
Roland are recorded under the name of Roldan el Encantador.” 
Dr. W.'s authority for this aſſertion was, I apprehend, the 
following paſſage of Cervantes, in the firſt chapter of Don 
Quixote. Mejor eſſava con Bernardo del Carpio porque en 
Ronceſualles avia muerto d Roldan el Encantado, valiendoſe de 
la induſtria de Hercules, quando ahogo d Anteon el hijo de la 
Tierra entre los bracos,” Where it is obſervable, that Cer- 
vantes does not appear to ſpeak of more than one romance; 
he calls Roldan el encantads, and not el encantador; and 
moreover the word encantads is not to be underſtood as an 
addition to Roldan's name, but merely as a participle, ex- 
preſſing that he was enchanted, or made invulnerable by en- 
chantment. 

But this is a ſmall matter. And perhaps encantador may 
be an error of the preſs for encantado. From this digreſhon 
Dr. W. returns to the ſubject of the old romances in the 
following manner. bis driving the Saracens out of France 
and Spain, was, as we ſay, the ſubject of the elder romances. 
And the firſt that was printed in Spain was the famous Amadis 
de Gaula. According to all common rules of conſtruction, 
think the latter ſentence muſt be underſtood to imply, that 
Amadis de Gaula was one of the elder remances, and that the 
ſubject of it was the driving of the Saracens out of France or 
Spain; whereas, for the reaſons already given, Amadis, in 
compariſon with many other romances, muſt be conſidered 
as a Very modern one; and the ſubject of it has not the leaſt 
connexion with any driving of the Saracens whatſoever. But 
what follows is ſtill more extraordinary.“ J/hen this ſub- 
jet was well exhaufled, the affairs of Europe afforded them an— 
other of the ſame nature. For after that the weſtern parts haa 
pretty wel cleared themſelves of theſe inhoſpitable gue/ts : by the 
. exiitements of the fopes, they carr#d their arms againſt them into 


Greece and Aſia, to ſupport the Byzantine empire, and recover 


the Holy ſapulehre. This gave birth to a new tribe of romances, 
which we may call of the ſecond race or claſs. And as Amadis 
de Gaula was at the head of the firſt, ſo, correſpondently to the 
fubje2t, Amadis de Græcia was at the head of the latter.” It 
is 1mpoſlible, I apprehend, to refer this ſubject to any ante- 
cedent but that in the paragraph laſt quoted, viz. the driv- 
ing of the Saracens out of France and Spain. So that, accor- 
ding to one part of the hypotheſis here laid down, the ſub- 


ject of the driving of the Saracens out of France and Spain, was 
8 well 
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tude, in the aſſertion, that, “in the Spaniſh romance of Ber- ApPEND. 
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well exhauſted by the old romances (with Ainadis de Gaula at 
the head of them) hre the Cruſades ; the firit of which is 
generally placed in the year 1095: and, according to the 
latter part, the Cruſades happened in the interval between 
Amadis de Gaula, and Amadis de Græcia; a ſpace of twenty, 
thirty, or at moſt fifty years, to be reckoned backwards 
from the year 1532, in which year an edition of Amadis de 
Gracia is mentioned by Du Freſnoy, What induced Dr. 
W. to place Amadis de Gracia at the head of his ſecond race 


or claſs of romances, I cannot gueſs. The fact is, that 


_ 


Amadis de Gracia is no more concerned in ſupporting the By- 
zantine empire, and recovering the holy ſepulchre, than Amadis de 
Gaula in driving the Saracens out of France and Spain, And a 
ſtill more pleaſant circumſtance is, that Amadis de Græcia, 
through more than nine tenths of his hiſtory, is himſelf a 
declared Pagan. - | 

And here ends Dr. W.'s account of the old romances of 
chivalry, which he ſuppoſes to have had their ground-work 
in Turpin's hiſtory, Before he proceeds to the others, which 
had their ground-work in our Geeffry, he interpoſes a curious 
ſolution of a puzzling queſtion concerning the origin of 
lying in romances. —** Nor were the mon/lrous embellijhments 
of enchantments, & c. the invention of the ramancers, but fermed 
upon eaſtern tales, brought thence by travellers frem their cruſades 


and pilgrimages ; which indeed have a caſt peculiar to the wild 


zmaginations of the eaſtern people. Me have a proof of this in 
the Travels of Sir F. Maundevile.” —He then gives us a ſtory 
of an enchanted dragon in the iſle of Cos, from Sir 7. 
Maundevile, who wrote his Travels in 1356 ; by way of 
proof, that the tales of enchantments &c. which had been 
current here in romances of chivalry for above two hundred 
years before. were brought by travellers from the Eaft ! The 
proof is certainly not concluſive. On the other hand, | be- 


lieve it would be eaſy to ſhew, that, at the time when ro- 


mances of chivalry began, our Europe had a very ſufficient 
ſtock of lies of her own growth, to ſurniſh materials for 
every variety of mon/irous embelliſhment. At moſt times, I 
conceive, and in molt countries, imported lies are rather 
for luxury than neceſity. | 
Dr. W. comes now to that other ground-work of the old 
romances, our Geeffry of Monmouth. And him he dif- 
patches very ſhortly, becauſe, as has been obſerved before, 
it is impoſſible to find any thing in him to the purpoſe of 


cruſades or Saracens. Indeed, in treating of Spaniſh ro- 
| mances, 
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mances, it muſt be quite unneceſſary to ſay much of Geoffry, Arpexo. 


as, whatever they have of © the Britiſb Arthur and his conjurer 


Merlin,” is of fo late a fabrick, that, in all probability, they 
took it from the more modern Italian romances, and not 


from Geoffry's own book. As to the doubt, . whether it was 


by blunder or deſign that they changed the Saxons inta Saracens,” 
I ſhould wiſh to poſtpone the conſideration of it, till we have 
ſome Spaniſh romance before us, in which king Arthur is 
introduced carrying on a war againſt Saracens, 

And thus, I think, I have gone through the ſeveral facts 
and arguments, which Dr. W. has advanced in ſupport of 
his third poſition. In ſupport of his two f poſitions, as I 
have obſerved already, he has ſaid nothing; and indeed no- 
thing can be ſaid. The remainder of his note contains an- 
other hypotheſis concerning the flrange jumble of nonſenſe and 
religion in the old romances, which I ſhall not examine. The 
reader, I preſume, by this time is well aware, that Dr. W.'s 
information upon this ſubject is to be received with caution. 
I ſhall only take a little notice of one or two facts, with 
which he ſets out. — “ In theſe old romances there was much re- 

 ligious ſuperſtition mixed with their other extravagancies ; as ap- 


pears even from their very names and titles. The firſt romance 


of Lancelot of the Lake and King Arthur and his Knights, is 
called the Hiſtory of Saint Graal.— & another is called Kyrie 
eleiſon of Montauban. For in thoſe days Deuteronomy and 
Paralipomenon were ſuppoſed to be the names of holy men. —L 


believe no one, who has ever looked even into the common 


romance of king Arthur, will be of opinion, that the part 
relating to the Saint Graal was the fir/f romance of Lancelot 
of the Lake and King Arthur and his Knights. And as to the 
other ſuppoſed to be called Kyrie eleiſon of Montauban, there is 
no reaſon to believe that any romance with that title ever 
exiſted. This is the miſtake, which, as was hinted above, 
Dr W. appears to have borrowed from Huet. The reader 
weill judge. Huet is giving an account of the romances in 
Don Quixote's library, which the curate and barber ſaved 
irom the flames.“ Ceux qu ils jugent dignes d' eire gardez 
font les quatre livres d' Amadis de Gaule, — Pal merin d' An- 
gleterre. Don Belianis; le miroir de chevalerie; Tirante 
le Blanc, et Kyrie Eleifon de Montauban (car au bon wieux 
temps on croyoit que rie tleiſon et Paralipomenon etoient les 
noms de quelques ſaints) où les ſubtilitez de la Damoi elle 
Plaiſir-de-ma- vie, et les tromperies de la Veuve repoſee, font 


fort louces,”—It is plain, I think, that Dr. W. copied w_ 
c 


— 
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Ayyzny. he ſays of Kyrie eleiſon of Montauban, as well as the witticiſm in 
his laſt ſentence, from this paſſage of Huet, though he has im« 
proved upon his original by introducing a /arnt Deuteronomy, 
upon what authority I know not. It is ſtill more evident (from 
the paſſage of Cervantes, which is quoted below * ) that Huet 
was miſtaken in ſuppoſing rie elziſon de Montauban to be the 
name of a ſeparate romance. He might as well have made La 
Damoiſelle Plaifir-de-ma-vie and La Veuve repoſee the names 
of ſeparate. romances. All three are merely characters in 
the romance of Tirante le Blanc. And ſo much for Dr, W.'s 
account of the origin and nature of romances of chivalry, 

| | | __ TVRWHITTr. 

No future editor of Shakſpeare will, I believe, readily 
conſent to omit the diſſertation here referred to. Mr. Tyr. 
whitt's judicious obſervations upon it have given it a value 
which it certainly had not before ; and I think 1 may venture 
to foretel, that this futile performance, like the piſmire 
which Martial tells us was accidentally incruſted with am- 
ber, will be ever preſerved, for the ſake of the admirable 
comment in which it is now inlaid : | 

e quz fuerat vita contempta manente, 

Funeribus facta eſt nunc pretioſa fuis.” 


5 Maron. 
- Y Vol. IV. p. 519. 1” 

After Fohnſon's note.] Their is probably the true reading, 
the ſame expreſſion being found in Romers and Juliet, 1562, 
a poem which Shakſpeare had certainly read: | 

„ There were two ancient ſtocks, which Fortune high 
did place | | 
& Above the reſt, endew'd with wealth, the nobler «f 
their race. MALONE. | 
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* Don Quix. lib. i. c. 6. Valame Dios, dixo el Cura, dando 
una gran voz, que aqui eſtè Traute el Blanco! Dadmele aca, 
compadre, que hago cuenta que he hallado en e@1 un teſoro de 
contento, y una mina de paſſatiempos. Aqui ede Don Quirie- 
leyſon de Montalvan, valeroſo Cavallero, y ſu bermano Tomas de 
Montalvan, y el Cavallero Fonſeca, con la batalla que el valiente 
Detriante [r. de Virante | hizo con el alano, y las agudezas de la 
Donzella Plazer de mi vida, con los amores y embuſtes de la viuda 
Repoſada, y la Senora Emperatriz, enamorada de Hipolito ſu 
eſcudero.“ 5 | 

Aqui et Don Duirieleyſon &c. HERE, i. e. in this romance of 
Tiraute el Blanco, is Don Quirieleyſon &c. | 


Vol, 


JC 


| Vol. V. p. 182. 

After Farmer's note.] It is probable, I think, that the play 
which Sir Gilly Merick procured to be repreſented, bore the 
title of HENRY IV. and not of RIcHARD II. 

Camden calls it — . exoletam tragediam de tragicd abdi- 
catione regis Richardi ſecundi; and lord Bacon (in his ac- 
count of The Effect of that which paſſed at the arraignment of 
Merick and others) ſays, © That, the afternoon before the 
rebellion, Meric“ had procured to be played before them, 
the play of depaſing King Richard the Second. But in a more 
particular account of the proceeding againſt erich, which 
is printed in the State Trials, vol. VII. p. 60. the matter is 
ſtated thus: that * the ſtory of HENRY IV being ſet forth 
in a play, and in that play there being ſet forth the killing 
of the king upon a ſtage; the Friday before, Sir Gilly Mer- 
rich and ſome others of the earl's train having an humour to 
ſee a play, they muſt needs have the play of HENRY IV. 
The players told them, that was ſtale ; they ſhould get no- 
thing by playing that; but no play elſe would ferve : and 
Sir Gully Merrick gives forty ſhillings to Philips the player to 
play this, beſides whatſoever he could get.” | 

Auguſtine Philippes was one of the patentees of the Globe 
play-houſe with Sha#/peare in 1603; but the play here de- 
ſcribed was certainly not Sha#k/peare's HENRY IV, as that 
commences above a year after the death of Richard. 

| . TyYVRWRHI Tr. 
. Ibid. p. 454. * 

At the end of note 7.] I have lately obſerved that Dum- 
bleton is the name of a town in Glouceſterſhire. The read. 
ing of the folio is therefore probably the true one. 


SrEEVENs. 
Vol. VII. p. 73. 
My heart is in the coffin there with Cæſar, 

And I muſt pauſe till it come back to me.] Perhaps our 
author recollected the following paſſage in Daniel's Cleopatra, 
1593: | 

P. As for my love, ſay, Antony hath all; 
« Say that my heart is gene into the grave 
„With him, in whom it reſts, and ever ſhall,” 
| | MALONE. 
Ibid. p. 324. I. 28. 7 
For reviſal of the play—read—revival of the play. 
| JoansoN, 


Ibid. 
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3 Tbid. p. 491. | 
He fits in his ſtate as a thing made for Alexander.) His ſlats 
means his chair of ſtate. MaLong, © 
= Vol. X. p. 348. 


Come, my coach good night, ladies; good night." In 


Marlowe's Tamburlaine, 1591, Zabina in her frenzy uſes the 
fame expreſſion : „„ | 
Hell make ready my coach, my chair, my jewels. I come, 


I come.” MALONE. 


1 Ibid. p. 438. 
At this odd-even and dull watch of night.] Perhaps midnight 


is ſtyled the odd-even time of night, becauſe it 1s uſually the 


hour of fleep, which, like death, levels all diſtinctions, and 


which our author is known to have read :—< After all this 


reduces all mankind, however diſcriminated, to equality, 
So, in Meaſure for Meaſure : | =D | 
| Thus yet death we fear, 
& That makes theſe odds all even.” MALONE. 
| | Ibid; . 3 | 
They are cloſe delations, working from the heart, 
That paſſion cannot rule.) This reading is ſo much 
more elegant than the former, that one cannot help wiſhing 


it to be right. But delations ſounds to me too claflical to have 


been uſed by Shakſpeare. | 
The old reading—cloſe dilations (in the ſenſe of ſecret ex- 
Poſitions of the mind) is authorized by a book of that age, 


foul weather follows a calm dilatement of others* too forward 
harmfulneſs.”— Roſalynde or Euphues golden Legacie, by 
Thomas Lodge, 1592. MaLoNe. | 
Ibid. p. 546. 


Yield up, O Love, thy crown and hearted throne—] A paſ- 


ſage in Twelfth Night fully ſupports the reading of the text, 


- 


and Dr. Johnſon's explanation of it: | 


It gives a very echo to the /eat 
* Where Love is thron d.. M ALONE. 


— 


Add at the beginning of note x. p. 17. of the preſent volume. 
That ſcenes had not been uſed in the publick theatres iu 
Shakſpeare's time, may be fairly inferred from Heywood's 
preface to his Love's Miſtreſs, a comedy, printed in 1630. 
de For the rare decorements (fays he) which new apparell d 


10 
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it [ Love's Miſtreſs] when it came the ſecond time to the royal APEX u. 
view, (her gracious majeſty then entertaining his highneſs 
at Denmar# Heouje upon his birth-day,) I cannot pretermit 
to give a due character to that admirable artiſt Mr. Inigo 
Jones, maſter ſurveyor of the king's worke & c. who to every 
ad, nay almoſt to every ſcene by his excellent inventions gave 
ſuch an extraordinary luſtre; upon every occaſion changing 
the flage to the admiration of all the ſpeCtators.” 
If in our author's time the publick Hage had been changed, 
or, in other words, had the Globe and Blackfryars play- 
| - houſes been furniſhed with ſcenes, would they have created 
to much admiration at a royal entertainment in 1636, twenty 
ears after his death? MALONE. 1 5 | 
Aal to note *, p. 29. of this volume.) It is however one of 
Prynne's arguments againſt the ſtage, in the invective which 
he publiſhed about eight years after the date of this piece, 
that the ordinary theatrical interludes were uſually acted in 
over=co/tyeffeminate, fantaſtick and gawdyapparel. Hi/triomaſi. 
p. 216. But little credit is tobe given to that voluminous zealot, 
on a queſtion of this kind. As the frequenters of the theatre 
were little better- than zacarnate devils, and the mulick in 
churches the bleating of brute beajts, ſo a piece of coarſe ſtuff 
trimmed with tinſel was probably in his opinion a molt ſplen- 
did and wngodly dreſs. MALONE. | 
Add at the beginning of note *, p. 30. of this volume ] Though 
there is reaſon to believe that in our author's time no ſecond 
piece was exhibited after the principal performance, finular 
to the modern farce, it appears that a 7g (a kind of ludi- 
crous metrical compoſition) was a cuſtomary entertainment, 
after tragedies at leaſt.— Now as after the cleare ſtreame 
hath glided away in his owne current, the bottom is muddy 
; and troubled ; and as I have often ſeen after the finiſhing of 
ſome worthy tragedy or cataſtrophe in the open theatres, 
that the ſceane, after the epilogue, hath been more black, 
about a neſty bawdy j:gge, then the moſt horrid ſcene in the 
play was; the ſtinkards ſpeaking all things, yet no man un- 
derſtanding any thing; a mutiny being amongſt them, yet 
none in danger; no tumult, and yet no quietneſs; no miſ- 


2 


e 


; chiefe begotten, and yet miſchiete borne ; the ſwiftneſs of 
8 ſuch a torrent, the more it over-whelms, breeding the more 
, pleaſure ; ſo after theſe worthies and conquerors had left the 
f held, another race was ready to begin, at which though the 


perſons in it were nothing equal to the former, yet the 
7 5 ſhoutes 


— 
* * 
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Arup. ſhoutes and noyſe at theſe was as great, if not greater,” 4 
ftrange Horſe-race, by Thomas Decker, 1613. | 
Un the text therefore, inſtead of — Had any ſborter pieces 


been exhibited after the principal performance, I ſhould have 
: | ſaid Had any ſhorter pieces, of the ſame kind as our modern 
+ farces, been exhnbited c ] 


4 Mens 
| Ald to nite b, p. 31. of this worms; J At a ſubſequent 
period we hear only of dancing between the acts. See Beau- 
mont's Verſes to Fletcher on his Faithful Shepherdeſs : 
Nor want there thoſe who, as the boy does dance 
9 e, the acts, will cenſure the whole play.” 
MarLoNne. 

Add to note , p. 34. of this volume.] See allo A Sermon 
preached at Paule s Croſſe on ot. Bartholomew day, being the 24. 
of Augu/t, 1578. By John Stackwood :“ Will not a ſylthie 
playe with the blaſt of a trumpette ſooner call thyther [to the 
country] a thouſande, than an houre's tolling ot a bell bring 
to the ſermon a hundred ? Nay even heere in the citie, 
without it be at this place, and ſome other certaine ordiparte 
audience, where ſhall you find a reaſonable company? 
Whereas if you reſorte to the 7 heatre, the Curtaine, and other 

places of playes in the citie, you ſhall on the Lord's day have 
theſe places, with many other that I can reckon, ſo full as 
poſſible they can throng.” 

From the ſame diſcourſe it appears that there were then 
eight theatres open. —* For reckoning (ſays the preacher) 
with the leaſte the gaine that is reaped of eight ordinarie 
places in the citie (which I knowe), by playing, but once a 
weeke, (whereas many times they play twice, and ſometimes 
thrice,) it amounteth to two thouſand pounds by the yeare; 
the ſuffering of which waſte mult one day be auſwered before 
God. 

According to chis account each of the eight theatres, by 
playing once a week, gained at the end of the year two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds; that is, near five pounds by every 
en e But the account was probably exaggerated. 


© MALONE. ; 

Add to note", p. 34. of this volume.] However, in the | 0 
Refutation of the Apologie for Actors, by J. G. quarto, 1615, = ; 
it is aſked, if plays do ſo much good, why are they not - 
fuſfered on the Sabbath, a day ſelect whereon to do good.” ö li 
From hence it appears that plays were not permitted to be 1 10 


publickly 


* 
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publickly acted on Sundays in the time of James I.— Perhaps Append. 
Withers only alluded to private repreſentations. MALON E. 
Add to note u, p, 35. of this dolume.] So, in the Gul's 
Jornboot, 1609: By this time the parings of fruit 
and cheeſe are in the voyder; cards and dice lie ſtinking in 
the fire; the gueſts are all up; the guilt rapiers ready to be 
hang'd ; the French lacquey and Irith foote-boy ſhrugging 
at the doores with their maſters* hobby-horſes fo vide to the 
new play; that's the randevous— thither they are gallopt in 
poſt : let us take a pair of oars and row luſtily after them.“ 
| | | MaroNe. 
P. 58. of this vol. Aſter l. 17.] To this laſt of actors is 
likewiſe to be added the infamous Hugh Peters, who, after 
he had been expelled the Univerſity of Cambridge, went to 
London, and enrolled himſelf as a player in Shakſpeare's 
company, in which he uſually performed the part of a 
Clown +. MALON E. 
P. 76. of this vol. Aſter the quotation from Shirley's prologue 
to the Hiſters, add] See alſo Sheppard's Epigrams, 1651 : 
« Two happy wits lately bright ſhone, _ 
& The true ſons of Hyperion, 
« Fletcher and Beaumont; who ſo wrot, 
« Jonſon's fame was ſoon forgot; 
* Shakſpeare no glory was allow'd, 
His ſun quite ſhrunk beneath a cloud.” 
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1 
The Licence for acting granted by king Charles I. to John 
Hemminge and his aſſociates, extracted from Rymer's 
Fædera. | 
Ann. D. 1625. Pat 1. Car. I. p. 1. n. 5. De Conceſſione 
Specialis Licentie JoHANNI HEMINGs et aliis. 
Charles by the grace of God, &c. To all juſtices, 


1 Arbitrary Government diſplayed to the Life, in the illegal 
Tranſa#tions of the late Times under the tyrannick Uſurpation of 
Oliver Cromævell, p. 98. edit; 1690. MALONE. 
The following papers are added as tending to throw ſome 
light on the Account of the ancient Engliſh Theatres and Actors, 


ante p. 1. &c, The greater part of them are now firſt printed. 
MaLoNe. 


Vol Cc maiors, 


| 386 
Arrexp. maiors, ſherriffes, conſtables, head boroughes and other 
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our officers and loveing ſubjects, greeting. Knowe yee that 
wee, of our ſpeciall grace, certayne knowledge and meere 


motion, have licenced and authorized, and by theſe preſents 


do licence and authorize, theſe our welbeloved ſervants, 
Fohn Hemings, Henry Condall, John Lewen, Joſeph 
Taylor, Richard Robinſon, Robert Benefield, John Shank, 
William Rowley, John Rice, Elliart Swanſton, George 
Birch, Richard Sharp, and Thomas Pollard, and the reſt 
of their aſſociates, freely to uſe and exerciſe the art and fa- 
cultye of playing comedies, tragedies, hiſtories, enter- 
ludes, morralls, paſtoralls, ſtage-playes, and ſuch other 
like as they have already ſtudied or hereafter ſhall uſe or 
ſtudy, as well for the recreation of our loveing ſubjects, as 
for our ſollace and pleaſure, when we ſhall think good to ſee 
them, dureing our pleaſure ; and the ſaid comedies, trage- 
dies, hiſtories, enterludes, morrals, paſtorals, ſtage-playes, 
and ſuch like to ſhowe and exerciſe publiquely or otherwiſe 
to their beſt comoditie, when the infection of the plague 
ſhall not weekely exceede the number of forty by the certi- 


ficate of the lord mayor of London for the time being, as 


well within theſe two theire moſt uſual houſes called the 
Globe within our county of Surrey, and their private houſes 


ſcituate within the precinct of the Black Fryers within our 


citty of London, as alſoe within any townehalls or moute- 
halls or other convenient places within the liberties and 
freedome of any other citty, univerſity, towne, or borrough 
whatſoever, within our ſaid realmes and dominions; willing 
and commanding you and every of you and all other our 
loving ſubjects, as you tender our pleaſure, not onely to 
permitt and ſuffer them herein without any your letts, hin- 

derances, or moleſtations, dureing our ſaid pleaſure, but 

alſoe to be aydeing and aſſiſting to them, if any wrong be to 
them offered, and to allowe them ſuch former curteſies as 
hath been given to men of their place and quality. And 
alſoe what further favour you ſhall ſhew to theſe our ſer- 


vants, and the reſt of their aſſociats for our ſakes, we ſhall 


take kindly at your hands. 
In witnes &c. . 5 
Witnes our ſelfe at Weſtmynſter the foure and twentith 
day of June. = 
Her breve de privato ſigillo &c, 


8 II. 


OF SERRV ATION & 
5 II X. 
Whereas by virtue of his majeſtie's patents bearing date 
the 16th of June 1625, made and graunted in confirmation 
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of diverſe warrants and privy ſeales unto you formerly di- 


rected in the time of our late ſovereign king James, you are 
authorized (amongſt other things) to make payment for 
playes acted before his majeſty. Theis are to pray and re- 
Guire you out of his Majeſtie's Treaſure remaining in your 
charge, to pay or cauſe to be payed unto Fohn Hemings f, 

ohn Lowen and Joſeph Taylor, or to any one of them, in 
bee of themſelves and the reſt of his majeſtie's ſervants 
the players of their company, the ſum of 100 YL. being after 
the rate of ten pounds a play, (viz. twenty nobles for their 
charges, and five marks by way of reward) for tenne playes 
by them acted before his majeſtie at ſeveral times betweene 
Michaelmas laſt 1627, and the laſt of Jan. next follow- 
ing, the names whereof, as alſo the times when they were 
acted, more particularly appeare by the annexed ſchedule. 
For the payment of which ſaid ſumme unto the partyes 
abovenamed or to any one of them, theis together with the 
acquittance of them or any one of them ſhall be your war- 
rant, Whitehall. roth of April, 1628. 


| III. 
A warrant for payment of 160 C. unto John Hemings 
Kc. for 16 playes acted before his majeſty betweene Chriſt- 
mas and Candlemas 1628. Signed, the 29th of Feb. 1628-9, 


— IV. 
A warrant for payment of ten pounds unto John He- 
mings, for a play called The Lovęſi Maid, ated before 


his majeſty on Eaſter Monday. — Signed, May 6. 1629. 
V 


Theſe are to fi gnifye unto your lordſhip his majeſtie's plea- 


ſure, that you cauſe to be delivered unto his majeſtie's players 
whoſe names follow, viz. John Hemmings, John Lowen, 
Joſeph Taylor, Richard Kobinſon, John Shank, Robert 


Numb. II. III. IV. V. VI. VII. VIII. IX. X. XI. XII. 
XIII. are tranſcribed from the Warrant- book of the earl of Pem- 
8 and Montgomery, lord chamberlain of the houſhold to king 
arles I. 8 
+ Henry Condell, not being here mentioned, was probably at 
this time dead, 
Cc2 Bens 
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| Arreny. Benficld, Richard Sharp, Eliard Swanſon, Thomas Pollard, 
| | Anthony Smith, Fhomas Hobbes, William Pen, George 
# Vernon and James Horne, to each of them the ſeveral al. 


lowance of foure.yardes of baſtarde ſkarlet for a cloake, and 
a quarter of a yard of crimſon velvet for the capes, it being 
the uſual allowance graunted unto them by his majeſty every 
ſecond yeare, and due at Eaſter laſt paſt. For the doing 
whereof theis ſhall bee your warrant. May 6th 1629, 
Whereas by virtue of his majeſtié's letters patent bearing 
date the 16th of June, 1625, made and graunted in confir- 
mation of diverſe warrants and privy ſeales unto you formerly 
directed in the time of our late ſoveraigne king James, you 
are authorized (amongſt other things) to make payment for 
playes acted before his majeſty and the queene. Theis are 
to pray and require you out of his majeſty's treaſure in your 
charge, to pay or cauſe to be payed unto Fohn Lowing in 
the behalfe of himſelfe and the reſt of the company his 
majeſty's players, the ſum of two hundred and fixty pounds; 
that is to ſay twenty pounds apiece for foure playes acted at 
Hampton Court, in reſpect and conſideratien of the travaile 
and expence of the whole company in dyet and lodging 
3 during the time of their attendance there ; and the like 
þ ſomme of twenty pounds for one other play which was aCted 


5 in the day time at Whitehall, by meanes whereof the players 
A loſt the benefit of their houſe for that day; and ten pounds 
« . apiece for fifteen other playes acted before his majeſty at 
b Whitehall: —amounting in all unto the ſum of two hundred 
1 and fixty pounds for one and twenty playes his majeſtie's 
a ſervaunts acted before his majeſtie and the queene at ſeverall 
. 8 times, between the 3oth of Sep. and the 21ſt of Feb. 
4 laſt paſt. As it may appeare by the annexed ſchedule “. 

i And theis &c. March 17. 1630-1. 1 1 

4 | | II. 


From hence it appears that the king's players even at this time 
1 uſually acted at Blacktryars in the day- time ; that at Court they 
1 uſually repreſented plays in the evening; and in that caſe, as the 
| performance did not interfere with their ordinary publick exhi- 
bition, they were only paid ten pounds (which it appears from 
the council-books was the ſtated payment ſo far back as in the 


1 time of queen Elizabeth); but when they acted at Whitehall by 
. day- light, or went to Hampton - Court &c. ſo that they could not 
'Y have any play publickly repreſented the ſame day, they received 
| twenty pounds. We may therefore inter that the former ſum po 
| NT the 
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VII. | 

A warrant for payment of 120 /. unto John Lowing, 
Joſeph Taylor, and Eliard Swanſon, for themſelves and the reſt 
of their fellowes his majeſtie's comedians, for eleven playes 
(one whereof at Hampton Court) by them acted beſore his 
majeſtye at Chriſtmas, 1631. —Feb. 22. 1631-2. 

VIII. 

Whereas the late deceaſe, infirmity, and ſickneſs of diverſe 
principal actors of his majeſtie's company of players hath 
much decayed and weakened them; ſo that they are diſ- 
abled to doe his majeſty ſervice in their quality, unleſs there 
be ſome ſpeedy order taken to fupply and furniſh them with 
a convenient number of new actors. His majeſty having 
taken notice thereof, and ſignified his royal pleaſure unto 
mee therein, Theis are to will and require you, and in his 
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majeſtie's name ſtraitly to charge, command and authorize 


you and either of you, to chooſe, receave, and take into your 
company any ſuch actor or actors belonging to any of the li- 
cenſed companies within and about the city of London, as 
- you ſhall think fit and able to doe his majeſtie ſervice in that 
kind. Herein you may not fayle. And this ſhall be your 


ſuffcient warrant and diſcharge in that behalf. Court at | 


Whitehall, the 6th of May, 1633. 


To Fohn Lowen and Joſeph Taylor, two of the company of 
his majeſtie's players. | 


IX *. 


Whereas William Pen, Thomas Hobbes, William Trigg, 


William Patrick, Richard Baxter, Alexander Gough, Mil- 
ham Hart , and Richard Hawley, together with ten more 
or thereabouts of their fellows, his majeſtie's comedians and 
of the regular company of players in the Blackfryers Lon- 
don, are commaunded to attend his majeſty, and be nigh 
about the court this ſummer progreſs, in readineſs, when 


the utmoſt produce of any one repreſentation at the Blackfryars 
theatre, | E 

This and all the ſubſequent warrants being in favour of Lowen, 
Taylor, and others, it is probable that John Heminge was at 
this time dead, or had retired from the ſtage. | 

* This is entitled in the margin—4 Player's Paſs. 
I In another warrant, he is mentioned, with ten others, as 4 
dependant on the players“ employed by his Majeſty's ſervants 
at Blackfryers, and of ſpecial uſe unto them, both on the ſtage 
and otherwiſe,” 5 
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APPEND, they ſhall be called upon to act before his majeſtie ; for the 
—— better enabling and encouraging them whereunto, his ma. 
jeſty is graciouſly pleaſed that they ſhall, as well before his 
majeſtie's ſetting forth on his maine progreſſe, as in all that 
time, and after, till they ſhall have c<caſion to returne home. 
wards, have all freedome and liberty to repayre unto all 
towns corporate, mercate townes, and other where they ſhall 
thinke fitt, and there in their common halls, mootehalls, 
ſchool-houſes or other convenient roomes, act playes, co- 
medyes, and interludes, without any lett, hinderance, or mo. 
| qftation whatſoever (behaving themſelves civilly). And 
herein it is his majeſtie's pleaſure, and he does expect, that 
in all places where they come, they be treated and enter- 
tayned with ſuch due reſpect and courteſie as may become 
his majeſtie's loyal and loving ſubjects towards his ſervants, 
In teſtimony whereof I have hereunto ſet my hand and ſeale 
at arms. Dated at Whitehall the 17th of May, 1636. 
To all Mayors, &c. a P. and M. 
After my hearty commendations.— Whereas complaint 
was heretofore preſented to my dear brother and predeceſſor, 
by his majeſtie's ſervants the players, that ſome of the com- 
pany of printers and ſtationers had procured, publiſhed, and 
printed diverſe of their books of comedyes and tragedyes, 
chronicle hiſtoryes, and the like, which they had (for the 
ſpecial ſervice of his majeſtye and for their own uſe) bought 
and provided at very dear and high rates. By meanes 
whereof, not only they themſelves had much prejudice, but 
the books much corruption, to the injury and diſgrace of 
the authors. And thereupon the maſter and wardens of the 
company of printers and ſtationers were adviſed by my bro- 
ther to take notice thereof, and to take order for the ſtay of 
any further impreſſion of any of the playes or interludes of 
his majeſtie's ſervants without their conſents ; which being 
a caution given with ſuch reſpect, and grounded on ſuch 
- weighty reaſons, both for his majeſtie's ſervice and the par- 
ticular intereſt of the players, and ſoe agreeable to common 
juſtice and that indifferent meaſure which every man would 
look for in his own particular, it might have been preſumed 
that they would have needed no further order or direction in 
the buſineſs: notwithſtanding which, I am informed that 
ſome copies of playes belonging to the king and queene's 
ſervants, the players, and purchaſed by them at dear rates, 
having beene lately ſtollen or gotten from them by indirect 
og. on „„ wp mean 
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thera are at the preſs, and ready to be printed, which if it 
ſhould be ſuffered, would directly tend to their apparent 
detriment and great prejudice, and to the diſenabling them 
to do their majeſties' ſervice : for prevention and redreſſe 
whereof, it is deſired that order be given and entered by the 
maſter and wardens of the company of printers and ſtationers, 
that it any playes be already entered, or ſhall hereafter be 
brought unto the hall to be entered for printing, that notice 
thereof be given to the king and queene's ſervants, the players, 
and an enquiry made of them to whom they do belong; and 
that none bee ſuffered to be printed untill the aſſent of their 
majeſtiesꝰ ſaid ſervants be made appear to the Maſter and War- 


dens of the company of printers and ſtationers, by ſome 


certificate in writing under the hands of John Lowen, and 
Joſeph Taylor, for the king's ſervants, and of Chriſtopher 
Beeſton for the king and queene's young company, or of ſuch 
other perſons as {hall from time to time have tha direction of 
theſe companies, which 1s a courſe that can be hurtfull unto 
none but ſuch as are about unjuſtly to peravayle themſelves 
of others* goods, without reſpect of order or good government, 
which I am confident you will be careful to avoyd; and 
therefore I recommend it to your ſpecial care. And if you 
ſhall have need of any further authority or power either 
from his majeſtye or the counſell- table, the better to enable 
you in the execution thereof, upon notice given to mee ei- 
ther by yourſelves or the players, I will endeavour to apply 
that further remedy thereto which ſhall be requiſite. And 
ſoe I bidd you very heartily farewell, and reſt | 
e Your very loving friend, 


June 10. 1637. P. and M. 


To the Maſter and Wardens of the Company of Printers 
and Stationers. | ED 

Whereas by virtue of bis majeſtie's letters patents, bear- 
ing date the 16th of June 1625, made and graunted &c. 
Foraſmuch as his majeſtie's ſervants, the company at the 
Blackfryers, have by ſpecial command at diverſe times 
within the ſpace of this preſent yeare 1638, acted twenty 
fower playes before his majeſty, &c. fix whereof have beene 
performed at Hampton Court and Richmond, by meanes 
whereof, they were not only at the loſſe of their daye at 


home, but at extraordinary charges by travayling and car- 


ziage of their goods; in conſideration whereof they are to 
5 | „ | have 


means, are now attempted to be printed, and that ſome of ArrEND. 
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ArrExp. have 20 £58 piece for thoſe playes, and ten pounds a piece 


for the other eighteen acted at Whitehall, which in the 
whole amounts to the ſumme of three hundred pounds, 
Theis are therefore to pray and require you to pay or cauſe 
to be payd unto John Lowen, Jofeph Taylor, and Eillarde 
Swanſton, or any of them, for themſelves and the reſt of the 
aforeſayd company of his majeſtie's players, the fayd ſumme 


of three hundred pounds for acting the aforementioned. 


twenty-four playes. And theis &c. March 12. 1638. 


XII. 

Whereas William Bieſton gent. governor of the king's 
and queene's young company of players at the Cockpit in 
Drury Lane, has repretented unto his majeſty, that the 
ſeverall playes hereafter mentioned (viz.) Vit without 
Money: The Night-Falkers : The Knight of the Burning Peſ. 
tle: Father's one Sonne Cupid's Revenge : The Bondman: 


The Renegado : A new Way to pay Debts : The great Duke of 
Florence The Maid of Honour : The Traytor : The Example: 


Tyre Young Admiral: The Opportunity: A witty fayre One: 
Love's Crueity: The Wedding: The Maid's Revenge > The 
Lady of Pleaſure : The Schoole of Complement : The grateful 
Servant : The Coronation : Hide Parke: Philip Chabot, Admiral 
of France : A Mad Couple well met: AlPs loft by Luft: The 
Changeling : A fayre Quarrel: The Spaniſh Gipfie : The Morld: 
The Sunne's Darling : Love's Sacrifice « Tis pity fhee's a Where: 
George @ Greene : Love's Wiftreſs : The Cunning Lovers The 
Rape of Lucrece : A Trick to cheat the Divell : A Foole and her 
Maydenhead ſoane parted: King Fohn and Matilda: A City Night- 


cab: The Blood) Banquet: Cupid's Revenge: The conceited 


Duke : and, Appius and Virginia, doe all and every of them 
Properly and of right belong to the ſayd houſe, and conſe- 


_ quently that they are all in his propriety. And to the end 
that any other companies of actors in or about London ſhall. 


not preſume to act any of them to the prejudice of him the 
iayd William Bieſton and his company, his majeſty hath 
ſignifyed his royal pleaſure unto mee, thereby requiring 
mee to declare foe much to all other companies of actors 
hereby concernable ; that they are not any wayes to inter- 
meddle with or act any of the above-mentioned playes. 


Whereof I require all maſters and governours of playhouſes, 


and all others whom it may concerne, to take notice, and 


x0 forbeare to impeach the ſayd William Bieſton in the pre- 


miſes, 
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| miſes, as they tender his majeſtie's diſpleaſure, and will AED. 
anſwer the contempt. Given &c. Aug. 10. 1639 *. | 


XIII. 

A warrant for payment of 230 ,., unto John Lowen, Jo- 
ſeph Taylor, and Eillard Swanſton, for himſelf and the reſt 
of the company of the players &c. for one and twenty plays 
ated before their majeſties, (whereof two at Richmond) 
for which they are allowed 20%, a- peece; and for the reſt 
10 L. a-peece, all theſe being acted between the 6th of 

Auguſt 1639, and the 11th of Feb. following. 
Signed April 4. 1640. | 
| XIV. © 
The Licence for ereCting a Theatre, granted by King 
Charles I. to William Davenant; extracted from Ry- 
5 Federa, An. D. 1639. Pat. 15 Car. I. p. 22. 
n. 18. 
De licentia erigendi theatrum conceſſa Willielmo Dave- 
nant. 


Charles by the grace of God, &c. to all to whom theſe 
preſents ſhall come, greeting. 
Know ye, that we of our eſpecial grace, certain know- 
ledge, and meer motion, and upon the humble petition of 
our ſervant William Davenant, gentleman, have given and 
granted, and by theſe preſents, for us, our heirs and ſuc- 
ceſſors, do give and grant unto the ſaid William Davenant, 
his heirs, executors, adminiſtrators and aſſigns, full power, 
licence, and authority, that he, they, and every of them, 
by him \and themſelves, and by all and every ſuch perſon 
and perſons as he or they ſhall depute or appoint, and his 
and their labourers, ſervants and workmen, ſhall and may, 
lawfully, quietly and peaceably, frame, erect, new-build, 
and ſet up, upon a parcel of ground lying near unto or be- 
hind the Three Kings Ordinary in Fleet Street, in the pariſhes 
of Saint Dunſlan's in the Weſt London, or in Saint Bride's 
London, or in either of them; or in any other ground in or 
about that place, or in the whole ſtreet aforeſaid, already 
allotted to him for that uſe, or in any other place, that is 
or hereafter ſhall be aſſigned and allotted out to the ſaid 
William Davenant, by our right truſty and right well- be- 
loved couſin and counſellor, Thomas Earl of Arundel and 
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*The foregoing is entitled in the margin, Cockpitt Playes ap- 
Propried . A | | 
| | Surrey, 


5 304 SUPPLEMENT A L 
5 ArrExp. Surrey, Earl Marſhal of England, or any other our com. 
by mo —— Mi{{ioners for building for the time being in that behalf, a 
„ theatre or play-houſe, with neceſſary tiring and retiring 
rooms and other places convenient, containing in the 
| whole forty yards ſquare at the moſt, wherein plays, mu- 
'Y fical entertainments, ſcenes, or other the like preſentments, 
may be preſented. | 
And we do hereby for us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, grant 
to the ſaid Willtam Davenant, his heirs, executors ad- 
| miniſtrators and aſſigns, that it ſhall and may be lawful to 
F and for him the ſaid William Davenant, his heirs, exc: 
* cutors, adminiſtrators and afſigris, from time to time to ga- 
A ther together, entertain, govern, privilege and keep ſuch 
1 and ſo many players, to exerciſe action, muſical preſent- 
= ments, ſcenes, dancing, and the like, as he the ſaid William 
Davenant, his heirs, executors, adminiſtrators, and aſſigns, 
ſhall think fit and approve for the ſaid houſe, and ſuch perſons 
to permit and continue, at and during the pleaſure of the 
ſaid William Davenant, his heirs, executors, adminiſtra- 
tors, and aſſigns, from time to time ta act plays in ſuch houſe 
ſo to be by him or them erected, and exerciſe muſick, mu- 
ſical preſentments, ſcenes, dancing, or other the like, at 


4 the ſame or other hours or times, or after plays are ended, 
= peaceably and quietly, without the impeachment or impedi- 
* ment of any perſon or perſons whatſoever, for the honeſt 


recreation of ſuch as ſhall deſire to ſee the ſame; And that 
+ it ſhall and may be lawful to and for the ſaid William Dave- 
= | nant, his heirs, executors, adminiſtrators, and aſſigns, to 
4 take and receive of ſuch our ſubjects as ſhall reſort to ſee or 
hear any ſuch plays, ſcenes, and entertainments whatſoever, 
| ſuch ſum or ſums of money, as is, or hereafter from time to 
1 time ſhall be accuſtomed to be given or taken, in other play- 
. bouſes and places for the like plays, ſcenes, preſentments, 
4 and entertainments. 3 | 
And further for us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, we do here- 
3 by give and grant to the ſaid William Davenant, his heirs, 
. executors, adminiſtrators and aſſigns, full power, licence 
| and authority, to continue, uphold and maintain the ſaid 
3 theatre or play-houſe, and tiring and retiring rooms, and 
other places of convenience there, ſo to be erected and built 
as aforeſaid, and the fame to repair and amend, when and 
as often as need ſhall require, at the will and pleaſure of 
the ſaid William Davenant, his heirs, executors, admini— 
itrators, or atligns, fo as the outwalls of the ſaid _— or 
P ays 


* 


OBSERVATION 8, 


play-houſe, tiring or retiring rooms, be made or built of ArrRAn. 
brick or ſtone, according to the tenor of our proclamations — 


in that behalf; and ſo, as under pretence or colour hereof, 
the ſaid William Davenant, his heirs, executors, admini- 
ſtrators or aſſigns, do not erect or ſet up any dwelling houſes 
or other buildings, than as aforeſaid. 

Although expreſs mention &c, 

In witneſs &c. 


Witneſs ourſelf at Weſtminſter the ſix and twentieth day 


of March, 
Per breve de privato ſigillo. 


a> = <A 

Whereas upon Mr. Dryden's binding himſelf to write 
three playes a yeere, hee the ſaid Mr. Dryden was ad- 
mitted and continued as a ſharer in the king's playhouſe for 
diverſe years, and received for his are and à quarter three 
or four hundred pounds, communibus annis þ ; but though he 
received the moneys, we received not the playes, not one 
in a yeare. After which, the houſe being burnt, the com- 
pany in building another contracted great debts, ſo that the 


From the original, Of this paper (which remained for a 
conſiderable time in the hands of the Killigrew family, and is now 
in the poſſeſſion of Mr. Reed of Staple Inn, by whom it was 
obligingly communicated to the editor,) the ſuperſeription is loſt ; 
but it was probably addreſſed to the lord Chamberlain or the 
king, about the year 1678. 
+ In an indenture tripartite dated 31. Dec. 1666, between 

Thomas Killigrew and Henry Killigrew his fon and heir, of the 
firſt part, Thomas Porter Eſq. of the ſecond part, and Sir John 
Sayer and Dame Katharine his wife, of the third part, it is recited 
(inter alia) that the profits ariſing by acting of plays, maſques, 
&c. then performed by the company of actors called the king and 
queen's players, were, by agreement amongſt themſelves and 
Thomas Killigrew, divided into twelve ſhares and three quarters of 
a /hare—and that Thomas Killigrew was to have two Full ſhares 
and three quarters. And by agreement between Henry and 
Thomas — Henry was to have 4. per week out of the two ſhares 
of Thomas, except ſuch weeks when the players did not act.“ 

From the emoluments which Dryden is here ſaid to have receiv - 
ed by his ſhare and a quarter, the total profits of the theatre at 
this time ſhould ſeem to have been about 4000 /. per annum. 
So that the writer who aſſerts that every whole ſharer in Mr. 
Killigrew's company received 1000 /. a year [ante, p. 48.] muſt 
bare been miſin formed. | | 
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bes SUPPLEMENT AL, &. 
3h | AePEND. ſhares fell much ſhort of what they were formerly. There. 
bl | — upon Mr. Dryden complaining to the company of his want 
* of proffit, the company was fo kind to him that they not 
„ | only did not preſſe him for the playes which he ſo engaged 


to write for them, and for which he was paid beforehand, 
but they did alſo at his earneſt requeſt give him a third day 
for his laſt new play called All for Love; and at the receipt of 
the money of the ſaid third day, he acknowledged it as a 


= guift, and a particular kindneſſe of the company. Yet not- 
oF withſtanding this kind proceeding, Mr. Dryden has now 
„ jointly with Mr. Lee (who was in penſion with us to the 
* laſt day of our playing, and ſhall continue,) written a play 
F called Oedipus, and given it to the Duke's company, con- 


trary to his ſaid agreement, his promiſe, and all gratitude, 
to the great prejudice and almoſt undoing of the company, 

they being the only poets remaining to us. Mr, Crowne, 
being under the like agreement with the duke's houſe, writt 

2 play called The Deſtructiůon of Feruſalem, and being forced 
by their refuſall of it, to bring it to us, the ſaid company 
compelled us after the ſtudying of it, and a vaſt expence in 
ſcenes and cloathes, to buy off their clayme, by paying all 
the penſion he had received from them, amounting to one 
hundred and twelve pounds paid by the king's company, 


4 beſides neere forty pounds he the ſaid Mr. Crowne paid out 
. of his owne pocket. 
. | Theſe things confidered, if, notwithftahding Mr. Dryden's 
E ſaid agreement, promiſe, and moneys freely given him for 
47 his ſaid laſt new play, and the many titles we have to his 
1 writings, this play be judged away from us, we muſt ſub- 
4 mit. 5 8 15 
4 (Signed) | | 

4 EE Charles Killigrew. 
. | Charles Hart. 
4 Rich. Burt. 


* | Cardett Goodman. 
| | | Mic. Mohun. 
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VENUS AND ADONIS. 

THE RAPE OF LUCRECE. 
SONNETS. 

THE PASSIONATE PILGRIM. 
THE LOVERs COMPLAINT. 
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VENUS anD ADONIS. 


Vilia miretur vulgus, mibi flavus Apollo | 
Pacula Coftalia plena miniſtrat agua. Ovid. * 
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T © THE RIGHT I ONO! ABLE 


HENRY. WRIOTHESLY, 


Larl of Southampton, and Baron of Titchfield * 


— 


RIGHT Hoxovas ABLE; 

I know uo, how I ſhall offend in dedicating my unpoliſued 
ines to your LordſÞip, nor bot the zoorld cell cenſure me 
for (H ooſiug fo. flrons 4 prop to ſupport jo tweak a burthen ® 
oaly if your honour ſeem but pi: aße, I account myſelf 


FT 
pio! ly 


Ol this nobleman few particulars ar? known. However, the 
circumſtances of his having been the moſt intimate friend of the Earl 
of Eſſex, and, according to tradition; the liberal benefactor of Shak - 

ineare, have endeared his memory to polterity. His grandtather, 
the firſt Earl, was Lord Chancellor i in the time of king "Henry VIII. 
His father, who died in 1583, was a Roman Catholick, and a ſtre- 
nuous partizan of Mary queen of Scots. In what year our great 
poet's patron was born, is uncertain. He accompanied Lord Eitex 
as a volunteer, on the expedition to Cadiz in 1597, and afterwards 
attended him to Ireland as Gen:ral of the horſe; from which emoloy- 
meat he was dilmitled by the peremptory orders of queen Elizabeth, 

who was offended with him for having preſumed to marry Mits 

Elie beth Vernon [in 1596] without her majeſty's conſent; n 
in. thoſe days, was eſteemed a heinous.oftence. 

When lord Eſſex, for having retuensd from Treland without the 
perimiſnon of the queen, was connacd at the lord Keeper's hone 
lord Southampton withdrew trom conrt. At this period, 2 Circ Ws . 
{tance is mentioned by a writer ot that time, which correſponds 
with the received ac conmt of his ad niration of Shakibeare. “ Ny 
rd 1 and lord F.othand (lays 5 Whyte, in alet- 
ter to Sir Robert Sydney, S. EY . vol. II. p.-132.) come no! 
do the court { at Noatuch Ine one doth but 1 dome, 
15 TE away ! the tyme Fil Lond Oily, e "Ely itt EUN 40 85 4 Ver day. 

This lett der is dated in the latter end of the „ent 1599. 

Being condemned for having joined the. wi of Eſfex in h's 
wild project, that amiabie nobleman eee tupplicated the lords 
for his n e friend, declaring at the tame time that he was 
bimfelf nut at Ml folhcitons for hf=; and we: are told-hy Camden, 
who was pieiont at the trial, that lord SHhuthammton requeſted the 
peers to intercede for her maz-ſty's mercy faguuſt whom he pro- 


telted that he had not any ntantentron) wirnanen 11.20 Gus mos 
1206 * : . 92 q - * . = % — * „ . . ” — Fr A > C& 
Co "oy and uch {rect and peritaſive e10017Ton, as greatiy altectcad 
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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
HENRY WRIOTHESLY, 
Earl of Southampton, and Baron of Titchfield &. 


Rich HoxovaaBLE; 1 7 
I know not how T ſhall offend in dedicating my unpoliſhed 


fines to your Lordſhip, nor how the wworld twill cenſure me 


for chooſing ſo firoag a prop to ſupport ſo weak a burthen : 
only if your honour ſeem but pieaſed, I account my elf 
5 highly 


* Of this nobleman few particulars are known. However, the 
circumſtances of his having been the moſt intimate friend of the Earl 
of Eſſex, and, according to tradition, the liberal benefactor of Shak- 
ſpeare, have endeared his memory to polterity. His grandfather, 
the firſt Earl; was Lord Chancellor in the time of king Henry VIII. 
His father, who died in 1583, was a Roman Catholick, and a ſtre- 
nuous partizan of Mary queen of Scots. In what year our great 
poet's patron was born, is uncertain. . He accompanied Lord Eſſex 
as a volunteer, on the expedition to Cadiz in 1597, and afterwards 
attended him to Ireland as General of the horſe; from which employ- 
meat he was diſmiſſed by the peremptory orders of queen Elizabeth, 
who was offended with him for having preſumed to marry Miſs 
Elizabeth Vernon ſin 1596] without her majeſty's conſent ; which, 
in thoſe days, was eſteemed a heinous offence. 8 

When lord Eſſex, for having returned from Ireland without the 
permiſſion of the queen, was confined at the lord Keeper's houſe, 
lord Southampton withdrew from court. At this period, a circum - 
ſtance is mentioned by a writer of that time, which correſponds 
with the received account of his admiration of Shakſpeare. My 
lord Southampton and lord Rutland (lays Rowland Whyte, in alet- 
ter to Sir Robert Sydney, Sydney Papers, vol. II. p. 132.) come not 
to the court ſ at Nonluch]. The one doth but very ſeldome. They 
paſs away the tyme in London, merely in going to plaies every day. 
This letter is dated in the latter end of the year 1599. 

Being condemned for having joined the earl of Eſſex in his 
wild project, that amiable nobleman generouſly ſupplicated the lords 
for his unfortunate friend, declaring at the ſame time that he was 
bimſelf not at all folicitous for life; and we are told by Camden, 
who was preſent at the trial, that lord Southampton requeſted the 


peers to intercede for her majeſty's mercy (againſt whom he pro- 


teſted that he had not any ill intention) with luch ingenuous mo» 
deſty, and ſuch ſweet and perſuaſive elocution, as greatly affected 
all who heard him. He for fume time remained doubtful of his life, 

Volt, L | D d but 


4er 


4 DEDICATION: 
highly praiſed, and vow to take advantage of all idle hours, 
till T have honoured you with ſome graver labour. But if 
the firſt heir of my invention prove deformed, Lſball be forry 

it had ſo noble a godfather, and never after ear fo harren a 
land, for fear it yield me flill ſo bad a harveſt. I leave ii 
to your honourable ſurvey, and your honour 10 your heart's 
content; which I wiſh may always anſwer your own wiſh, 
and the world's hopeful expectation. Bf gs: 


Your Hononr's in all duty, 
WILLIAM SHAKSPEARPE. 


but at length was pardoned ; yet he was confined in the Tower 
during the remainder of queen Elizabeth's reign. Bacon mentions, 
in one of his letters, that upon her death he was much viſited there, 
On the 10th of April 1603, he was releaſed ; king James, at the ſame 
time that he ſent the order for his enlargement, honouring him o 
far as to deſire him to meet him on his way to England. Soon atter- 
v-ards his attainder was reverſed, and he was inſtalled a Knight 
of the Garter. : | 

By the machinations of the ear] of Salifbury, the great adverſary 
of Eſſex, it is ſuppoſed king James was perſuaded to believe that too 
great an intimacy ſubſiſted between lord Southampton and his queen 
on which account (though the charge was not avowed, diſaffection 
to the king being the crime alleged,) he was apprehended in the lat- 
ter end of June, 1604 ; but there being no proof whatever of his diſ- 
loyalty, he was immediately releaſed. In 1614, we find him with 
Jord Herbert of Cherbury at the fiege of Rees, in the dutchy of Cleve. 
He had before been conſtituted captain of the Iſſe of Wight and of 

Cariſbroke caſtle, and in 1619 was appointed a privy counſellor. Two 

years afterwards, having joined the popular party, who were juſtly 
inflamed at the king's ſupineneſs and puſillanimity in ſuffering the 
Palatinate to be wreſted from his ſon-in-law, he was committed to 
the cuſtody of the dean of Weſtminſter, at the {ame time that the 
earl of Oxford and Sir Edward Coke were ſent to the Tower. 

After his enlargement, he went to the Low Countries, where he 


died on the 1oth of Nov. 1624. 5 EROS 
There is a portrait of this nobleman at Bulftrode, (a ſeat of the 


duke of Portland's,) with a cat that was with him in the Toner; 


and another at Woburn Abbey, painted by Mierevelde. The print 8 
in the oppoſite page, was engraved after one done by Simon Paſs in 
the year 1617, probably from a picture of Miervelde's alſo, painted E 
| 2 de 


perbaps when Lord Southampton was in the Netherlands. There is 
a ſtrong reſemblance between this print and the picture at Woburn; 


with which it correſponds in many particulars. MALONEs» 


403 


VENUS and ADONIS”. 


Even as the ſun with purple-colour'd face 
Had ta'en his laſt leave of the weeping morn, 


Our author himſelf has told us that this poem was his firſt 
compoſition. It was entered in the Stationers? books by Richard 
Field, on the 18th of April 1593 ; and again by — Harriſon, 
| ſen, on the 23d of June, 1594 ; in which year I ſuppoſe it to 
have been "ublithed, though I have not met with an edition of 
ſo old a date. The earlieit copy that I have ſeen, was printed 
by John Harriſon in 12mo, 1600, with which I have been fur- 
niſhed by the kindneſs of the rev. Dr. Farmer. There were 
however, I believe, two editions before this; for it is likewiſe | 
entered on the Stationers? books by W. Leake, June 23, 1596 | 
and is frequently alluded to by writers between the year 1 594, 
and 1600. —As the foul of Euphorbus (ſays Meres in his 7's 
| Treaſury, 1598,) was thought to live in Pythagoras, ſo the 
Iweet, witty ſoul of Ovid lives in melliſluous and honey-tongued 
Shakſpeare. Witneſs his Venus and Adonis, his Lucrece &c.“ 
In the early part of our author's life, his poems ſeem to have 
gained him more reputation than his plays; —at leaſt they are 
oftner mentioned, or alluded to. Thus the author of an old co- 
medy called The Return from Parnaſſus, written about the year 
1602, in his review of the poets of the time, ſays not a word of 
his dramatick compoſitions, but allots him his portion of fame 
ſolely on account of the poems that he had produced. When the 
name of William Shakſpeare is read, one of the characters pro- 
nounces this culogium : wet | 
«© Who loves Adonis? love, or Lucrece' rape? 
„His ſweeter verſe contains heart-robbing life; 
Could but a graver ſubject him content, 
| «© Without love's fooliſh lazy languiſhment.* 
In England's Helicon, 1600, is a ſhort piece, entitled The 
Sheepheard's Song of Venus and Adonis, ſubſeribed with the letters 
H. C. (probably Henry Conſtable), which, I believe, was writ- 


ten befote Shakſpeare's poem. MaLoge, 


—— 2 - | Roſe- 


* DEDICATION 

Big b praiſed, and vow to take advantage of all idle hours, 
ll J have hotioured you with ſome graver labour. But Wo 
the firſt heir of my invention prove deformed, Lſpall be forry 
it had ſo noble a godfather, and never after ear fo barren a 
land, for fear it yield me ſtill ſo bad a harveſt; I leave it 
to your honourable ſurvey, and your honour ts your heart's 
content; which I wiſh may always anſwer your own Wiſh, 
and the world's hopeful expectation. ORE 


_ Your Honour's in all duty, 
WILLIAM SHARK SPEARE. 


but at length was pardoned: yet he was confined in the Tower 
during the remainder of queen Elizabeth's reign. Bacon mentions, 
in one of his letters, that upon her death he was much viſited there. 
On the 10th of April 1603, he was releaſed ; king James, at the ſame 
time that he ſent the order for his enlargement, honouring him o 
far as to deſire him to meet him on his way to England. Soon atter- 
wards his attainder was reverſed, and he was inſtalled a Knight 
of the Garter. Fees | . S a 
By the machinations of the earl of Salifbury, the great adverſary 
of Eſſex, it is ſuppoſed king James was perſuaded to believe that too 
great an intimacy ſubſiſted between lord Southampton and his queen 
on which account (though the charge was not avowed, diſaffection 
to the king being the crime alleged,) he was apprehended ir the lat- 
ter end of June, 2604 ; but there being no proof whatever of his diſ- 
loyalty, he was immediately releaſed. In 1614, we find him with 
lord Herbert of Cherbury at the ſiege of Rees, in the dutchy of Cleve. 
He had before been conſtituted captain of the Ifle of Wight and of 
Cariſbroke caſtle, and in 1619 was appointed a privy counſellor. Two 
years afterwards, having joined the popular party, who were juſtly 
inflamed at the king's ſupineneſs and puſillanimity in ſuffering the 
Palatinate to be wreſted from his ſon-in-law, he was committed to 
the cuſtody of the dean of Weſtminſter, at the ſame time that the 
earl of Oxford and Sir Edward Coke were ſent to the Tower. 
After his enlargement, he went to the Low Countries, where he 
died on the zoth of Nov. 1624. "en LEE 
There is a portrait of this nobleman at Bulſtrode, (a ſeat of the 
duke of Portland's,) with a cat that was with him in the Toner; 
and another at Woburn Abbey, painted by Mierevelde. The print 


Ln dd Dro. 


in the oppoſite page, was engraved after one done by Simon Paſs in 
the year 1617, probably from a picture of Miervelde's alſo, painted ; 


perhaps when Lord Southampton was in the Netherlands. There is 
a ſtrong reſemblance between this print and the picture at Woburn; 
with which it correſponds in many particulars. MALONE, 
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VENUS any ADONIS”. 


Even as the ſun with purple-colour'd face 
Had ta'en his laſt leave of the weeping morn, 


— — * - | * —_— 2 — 9 * * : 7 . - . * 
CC 


Our author himſelf has told us that this poem was his firſt 
compoſition, It was entered in the Stationers books by Richard 
Field, on the 18th of April 1593; and again by —— Harriſon, 
ſen, on the 23d of June, 1594 ; in which year I ſuppoſe it to 
have been publiſhed, though I have not met with an edition of | 
ſo old a date. The earlieſt copy that I have ſeen, was printed : 
by John Harriſon in 12mo, 1600, with which I have been fur- : 
niſhed by the kindneſs of the rev. Dr. Farmer. There were | 
however, I believe, two editions before this; for it is likewiſe 
entered on the Stationers? books by W. Leake, June 23, 15963 
and is frequently alluded to by writers between the year 1 594, 
and 1600. —As the ſoul of Euphorbus (ſays Meres in his Wit's 
Treaſury, 1598,) was thought to live in Pythagoras, ſo the 

Tweet, witty ſoul of Ovid lives in mellifluous and honey-tongued 
Shakſpeare. Witneſs his Venus and Adonis, his Lucrece &c.— 
In the early part of our author's life, his poems ſeem to have 
gained hira more reputation than his plays ;—at leaſt they are 
oftner mentioned, or alluded to. Thus the author of an old co- 
medy called The Return from Parnaſſas, written about the year 
1602, in his review of the poets of the time, ſays not a word of 
his dramatick compoſitions, but allots him his portion of fame 
ſolely on account of the poems that he had produced. When the 
name of William Shakſpeare is read, one of the characters pro- 
nounces this Eulogium : 

Who loves Adonis? love, or Lucrece? rape? 
His ſweeter verſe contains heart-robbing life; 
« Could but a graver ſubject him content, | 
| „Without love's fooliſh lazy languiſhment.? “ 

In England's Helicon, 1600, is a ſhort piece, entitled The 
Sheepheard's Song of Venus and Adonis, ſubſeribed with the letters 
H. C. (probably Henry Conſtable), which, 1 believe, was writ- 


ten before Shakſpeare's poem. Ma TORE. 


D d 2 | | Roſe- 
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VENUS AND ADONIS. 
Roſe-cheek'd Adonis * hied him to the chaſe ; 
Hunting he lov'd, but love he laugh'd to ſcorn : 

Sick-thoughted Venus makes amain unto him, 
And like a bold-fac'd ſuitor *gins to woo him. 


Thrice fairer than myſelf, (thus ſhe began) 


The field's chief flower, ſweet above compare, 


Stain to all nymphs, more lovely than a man, 

More white and red than doves or roſes ares; 
Nature that made thee, with herſelf at ftrife !, 
Saith that the world hath ending with thy life 5. 


Vouchſafe, thou wonder, to alight thy fteed, 
And rein his proud head to the faddle-bow ; 


Tf thou wilt deign this favour, for thy meed, 


A thouſand honey ſecrets ſhalt thou know : 
| Here come and fit, where ſerpent never hiſles*, 
And being ſet, I'll ſmother thee with kiſſes. 
- Roſe-cheek'd Adonis ] So, in Timon of Athens : 
| „bring down the ro/e-chee#d youth | 
Fo the tub-taſt and the diet.” STEEvens. | 
More white and red than dowes or roſes are;] Thus all the 
copies. We might better read (as Dr. Farmer obſerves to me): 
-than doves and roſes are. 
I think it probable, however, that for this flight inaccuracy the 
author and not the printer is anſwerable. MALoxe, 
+ Nature that made thee, with herſelf at ſtrife, ] With this con- 
teſt between art and nature &c. I believe every reader will be ſur- 


feited before he has gone through the following poems. The 
lines under the print of Noah Bridges, engraved by Faithorne, 


have the fame thought: bi 
„ Faithorne, with zature at a noble rise &c. 


It occurs likewiſe in Timon of Athens, STEEVENS. 


s Saith that the world hath ending with thy life.] So, in Romes 


end Fuliets © | ; | 
„And when ſhe dies, with beauty dies her ſtore.” 
| |  STEEVENS. 


6 Here come and fit, where ſerpent never hiſſes,] Thus, Rowe 


in his Jane Shore: | = 
Je Where no rude ſwains her ſhady cell may know, 


No. ſerpeuts climb®” &c. STEEVENS» | 


And 


VENUS AND ADONIS. 40 


And yet not cloy thy lips with loath'd ſatiety, 
But rather famiſh them amid their plenty 7, 
Making them red and pale with freſh variety; 
Ten kiſſes ſhort as one, one long as twenty: 
A ſummer's day will ſeem an hour but ſhort, 
Being waſted in ſuch time-beguiling ſport. 


With this, ſhe ſeizeth on his ſweating palm, 

The precedent of pith and livelihood *, 

And, trembling in her paſſion, calls it balm, 

Earth's ſovereign ſalve to do a goddeſs good: 
Being ſo enrag'd, defire doth lend her force, 
Couragiouſly to pluck him from his horſe, 


Over one arm the luſty courſer's rein, 
Under the other was the tender boy, 
Who bluſh'd and pouted in a dull diſdain, 
With leaden appetite, unapt to toy ; 
She red and hot, as coals of glowing fire, 
He red for ſhame, but froſty in deſire. 


The ſtudded bridle on a ragged bough 
Nimbly ſhe faſtens (O how quick is love!); 
The ſteed 1s ſtalled up, and even now 
To tie the rider ſhe begins to prove: 
Backward ſhe puſh'd him, as ſhe would be thruſt, 
And govern'd him in ſtrength, though not in luſt, 


So ſoon was ſhe along, as he was down, 
Each leaning on their elbows and their hips: 


7 And yet not cloy thy lips with loath'd ſatiety, 
But rather famiſh them amid their plenty, ] So, in Antony 
and Cleopatra: | 
other women cloy 
The appetites they feed; but ſhe makes hungry 
Where mot ſhe ſatisfies.” M ALONE. 
e ſcizeth on his ſweating palm, 
The precedent of pith and livelihood, ] So, in Antony knd 
Cleopatra, Charmian ſays: ——if an oily falm be not a /7uit- 
Jil prognaſtication, I cannot ſcratch mine ear,” STEEVENS. 
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Doth quench the maiden burning of his cheeks ;\ 


Tires with her beak on feathers, fleſh, and bone ff 


Perhaps, 88 the author wrote: 


VENUS AND ADONIS, 


8 * 


He "I ED with baſhful 1 8 ſhe with her tears 


Then with her windy fighs, and golden hairs, 

To fan and blow them dry again ſhe ſeeks : 
He ſays, ſhe is immodeſt, blames her *miſs 9 ; 
What follows more, ſhe ſmothers with a kiſs. 


Even as an empty eagle, ſharp by faſt, 


Shaking her wings, devouring all in baſte, 

Till either gorge be ſtuff'd, or prey be gone; 
Even ſo ſhe kiſs'd his brow, his cheek, his chin, 
And where ſhe ends, ſhe doth anew begin. 


Fore'd to contentꝰ, but never to obey, 


Panting he lies, and breathing! in her face; ; 
She 


9 wn—_hg "miſs 3 That is, her 8 FARMFR, 


| The ſame ſubſtantive is uſed in the 35th Sonnet : 


My ielf corrupting, ſalving thy amiſi.“ 
Again, in Hamlet: 
- 366: Back toy ſeems prologue to ſome great am; if.” 


Again, in Lilly's Woman in the Moon, a comedy, 1597 


% Pale be my looks, to witneſs my ami/i.” MALONE, 
Tires with her beak on feathers, HNeſh, and bone, ] To tire is to 
. So, i in Decker s Match me in London, a comedy, 1631: 

: — the vultur zres ' 
% Upon the eagle's heart.” Marovns., 
* Forc'd to content] That is, to content or ſatisfy Venus; 
to endure her kiſſes, So, in Hamlet. 
15 It doth much content me 
To hear him ſo inclin'd.“ 


orc'd to conſent, Marons. : 

It is plain that Venus was not /o eafily contented. Forc'd io con- 
?eut, I believe, means that Adonis was forced to content himſelf in 
a ſituation from which he had! no means of eſcaping. Thus Caſſio 
in Othello ; N « 80 


VENUS AND ADONIS. 
She feedeth on the ſteam, as on a prey, 
And calls it heavenly moiſture, air of grace, 


Wiſhing her cheeks were gardens full of flowers, 
So they were dew'd with ſuch diſtilling ſhowers 3, 


Look how a bird lies tangled in a net, 

So faſten'd in her arms Adonis lies; 

Pure ſhame and aw'd refiſtance made him fret, 

Which bred more beauty in his angry eyes : 
Rain added to a river that is rank *, 
Perforce will force it overflow, the bank. 


Still ſhe entreats, and prettily entreats, 


For to a pretty ear ſhe runes her tale“; 
Still 


“So ſhall I clothe me in a forc'd content.” 
| EE | SrEE VERS. 
232 — flowers, 
So they were dew'd with ſuch diſtilling ſhowers.) So, in 
Macbeth : | N 
«© To dew the ſovereign fower, and drown the weeds.” , 
| | | | STEEVENS. 
* 70 à river that is rank,] Full; abounding in the quan- 
tity of its waters, So, in Julius Cæſgar: 


e Who elſe muſt be let blood, who elſe is rant.” MaroxR. 


For to a pretty ear ſhe tunes her tale;] Thus the old copies. 
I think the poet wrote air. The two words were, I believe, in 
the time of our author, pronounced alike ; and hence perhaps 
aroſe the miſtake. See a ſubſequent paſſage, in which the former 
word occurs; p. 411. ſtanza 1. MaALONE. | 

This is turning Venus into a mere recitative-finger. The poet 
very plainly tells us that ſhe entreats and laments preztily, becauſe 
ſhe is conſcious that her entreaties and lamentations are addreſſed 
to a pretty ear. She ſtrives to make her diſcourſe correſpond with 
the beauty of its object. So, the Queen in Hamlet, addreſſing 
herſelf to the corpſe of Ophelia: 

66. Faveers to the faveet /?? 
Befides, is it uſual to talk of tuning any thing to an air? 

| | Eos OTEEVENS, 

If my conjecture be right, Shakſpeare, in making Venus zune 
her zale to 2 pleaſing air, or, in other words, woo Adonis with that 
melody of voice which renders even beauty itſelf more attractive, 
only uſed the ſame language that he has employed in other places, 
80, in The Rape of Lucrece: 

F.- | 

| D d 4 Feaſt. 
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VENUS AND ADONIS. 
Still is he ſullen, ſtill he low'rs and frets, 


Twixt crimſon ſhame and anger, aſhy-pale ; 


Being red, ſhe loves him beſt; and being white, 
Her beſt 5 is better'd with a more delight. 


Look how he can, ſhe cannot chooſe but love; 


And by her fair immortal hand ſhe ſwears 


From his ſoft boſom never to remove, 


Till he take truce with her contending tears, 


Which long have rain'd, making her cheeks all wet; 
And one ſweet kiſs ſhall pay this countleſs debt . 


Upon this promiſe did he raiſe his chin, 


Like a di-dapper peering through a wave, 
Who being look'd on, ducks as quickly in; 
So offers he to give what ſhe did crave ; 
But when her lips were ready for his pay, 
He winks, and turns his lips another way. 


Never did i in ſummer 5 beat 

More thirſt for drink, than ſhe for this good turn. 
Her help ſhe ſees, but help ſhe cannot get; 

She bathes 1 in water, yet in fire muſt burn: 


Feaſt- finding . tuning my d fame,” 


| Again, more appoſitely, in The T Gentlemen of Verona 
6c ; 


70 their :n/iruments 
& Tune a deploring dump. 

Tuning a tale to a pretty air, is reciting a ſtory with harmonious 
cadence-- as the words of a ſong are recited with the accompani- . 
ment of muſick. MALONE. 

5 Her beſt is better'd ] This is the reading of the edition 


in 1600. That of 1636 and the modern editions read—breaſe, 


MALONE, 
6 And one faveet kiſs Shall pay this countleſs debt. So in Titus 
Andronicus. 
66. wn G— kf; for ki m, 
o Thy brother Marcus tenders on thy lips: 
«© Oh were the ſum of theſe that I ſhould pay 
© Countleſs and OG yet would 1 pay them.” 
OTEEVENS. 


«Oh 


b Oh pity, *gan ſhe cry, flint-hearted boy; 
Tis but a kiſs I beg ; why art thou coy ? 


| T have been woo'd, as I entreat thee now, 
Even by the ſtern and direful god of war, 
Whoſe finewy neck in battle ne'er did bow, 
Who conquers where he comes, in every jar; 
Yet hath he been my captive and my flave, 
And begg'd for that which thou unaſk'd ſhalt have. 


Over my altars hath he hung his lance, 

His batter'd ſhield, his uncontrolled creſt, 

And for my ſake hath learn'd to ſport and dance, 

To coy ?, to wanton, dally, ſmile, and jeſt ; 
Scorning his churliſh drum, and enfign red, 
Making my arms his field, his tent my bed. 


Thus him that over-rul'd, I overſway⸗ d, 
Leading him priſoner in a red- roſe chain : 
Strong-temper'd ſteel his ſtronger ſtrength obey'd, 
Yet was he ſervile to my coy diſdain *. 
O be not proud, nor brag not of thy might, 
For maſt'ring her that foil'd the god of fight. 


Touch but my lips with thoſe fair lips of thine, 
(Though mine be not ſo fair, yet are they red,) 
The kiſs ſhall be thine own as well as mine: 

What ſeeſt thou in the ground? hold up thy head; 
Look in mine eye-balls where thy beauty lies : 
Then Fhy not lips on lips, ſince eyes on eyes? 


15 To coy, to wanton, &c,] So, in The as Night's 

ream : 

„While thy amiable cheeks do coy.” 

See note on that paſſage, laſt edit. Vol. III. p. 89, go. 
OTEEVENS. 


ſervile to my coy diſdain.] So, in Meaſure for. 


Meaſure : 
| 5 Servile to all the ſkiey influences.“ STEVENS. 


Art 
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VENUS AND ADONIS: 


Art thou aſham'd to kiſs ? then wink again, 
And I will wink, fo ſhall the day ſeem night; 
Love keeps his revels where there be but twain, 


Be bold to play, our ſport is not in fight : 


Theſe blue-vein'd violets whereon we lean, 
Never can blab, nor Know they what we mean. 


The tender ſpring upon thy tempting lip 
Shews thee unripe; yet may'ſt thou well be taſted; 
Make uſe of time, let not advantage flip ; 
Beauty within itſelf ſhould not be waſted : 

Fair flowers that are not gather'd i in their prime, 
Rat and conſume themſelves in little time. 


Were I hard-favour'd, foul, or wrinkled-old, 


IIl-natur'd, crooked, churliſh, harſh in voice, 


O'er-worn, deſpiſed, rheumatick and cold, 
'Thick-fighted, barren, lean, and lacking juice“, 


Then might'{ thou pauſe, for then I were not for 
thee; 


But having no owls, why doſt abhor me? 


Thou canſt not ſee one wrinkle in my brow ; 
Mine eyes are grey, and bright, and quick 1 in furn- 
ing; 

My beauty as the ſpring doth yearly grow, 

My fleſh is ſoft and plump, my marrow burning; 
My ſmooth moiſt hand, were it with thy hand 

1 

Would! in thy palm diſſolve, or ſeem to melt. 


9 — lacking juice, ] The edition of 1606 has —oice. 
So, in The Tragicel Hyfory of Romeus and Julie, 1562 (ante, 


p. 304) : 


4% That ſoon my Joyceleſs corps ſhall yeld up baniſhd 
breath 


The word juice, as Dr. Farmer informs me, is ſo pronounced i in 
the midland counties. Ma TONE. 


5 8 Bid 


VENUS AND ADONIS, 
Bid me diſcourſe, I. vill enchant thine ear -, 
Or, like a fairy, trip upon the green, 
Or, like a nymph, with long diſhevel'd hair, 
Dance on the ſands, and yet no footing ſeen * ; 


Love is a ſpirit all compact of fire, 
Not groſs to fink, but light, and will aſpire, 


Witneſs this primroſe bank whereon I lie ; | 
Theſe forceleſs flowers like ſturdy trees ſupport me; 
Two ſtrengthleſs doves will draw me through the ſky, 
From morn till night, even where I liſt to ſport me; 
Is love ſo light, ſweet boy, and may it be | 
That thou ſhouldſt think it heavy unto thee ? 


Is thine own heart to thine own face affected? 
Can thy right hand ſeize love upon thy left? 
Then woo thyſelf, be of thyſelf rejected, 
Steal thine own freedom, and complain of theft. 
Narciſſus ſo, himſelf himſelf forſook, 
And dy'd to kiſs his ſhadow in the brook. 


Torches are made to light, jewels to wear, 
Dainties to taſte, freſh beauty for the ule, 
Herbs for their imel], and ſappy plants to bear; 
Things growing to themſelves are growth's abuſe 3 : 
1 h | Seeds 


5 I will enchant thine ear,] It appears from the corre- 
ſponding rhime, that this word was formerly pronounced as if it 
were written air. In our author's native county it is ſtill fo pro- 
nounced by the vulgar. Marovns. on 
2 Or, like a nymph, with long diſbeweld hair, : 
- Dance on the ſands, and yet no footing ſeen :] So, in The 
empeſt : ; 
IT off And ye that on the /ands with printleſs feet 
© Do chaſe the ebbing Neptune ——* 
Milton ſeems to have borrowed this image : 
„ Whilſt from off the waters fleet 
„ Thus I ſet my printleſs feet — “ 
| | aſque at Ladlow Caſtle. MALoxx. 
3 Things growing to themſelves are growth's abuſe :] Alluding 
to twinn'd cherries, apples, peaches, &c. which accidentally grow 
Ff. N into 
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VENUS AND ADONIS. 
Seeds ſpring from ſeeds, and beauty breedeth 


beauty, 
Thou wert begot,—to get it is thy duty. 


Upon the earth's increaſe why ſhould'ſt thou hold. 
Unleſs the earth with thy increaſe be fed? 
By law of Nature thou art bound to breed, 
That thine may live, when thou thyſelf art dead ; 
And ſo in ſpite of death thou do'ſt ſurvive, 
In that thy likeneſs ſtill is left alive.“ 


By this, the love-fick queen began to ſweat, 
For, where they lay, the ſhadow had forſook them, 
And Titan, tired in the mid-day heat, 
With burning eye did hotly overlook "them : 
Withing Adonis had his team to guide, 
So he were like him, and by Venus' hide, 


And now Adonis, with a lazy ſpright, 

And with a heavy, dark, diſſiking eye, 

His low'ring brows o '<r-whelming his fair fight, 

Like miſty vapours, when they blot the ſky, 
Souring his cheeks, cries, © Fie, no more of love; 
The ſun doth burn my face; I muſt remove.” 


Into each other, Thus our author ſays, king Henry VIII. and 
Francis I. embraced “ as they grew together,” STEEVENS, 
Shakſpeare, I think, meant to ſay no more than this; that 
' thoſe things which grow only to [or Lind. themſelves, without pro- 
ducing any fruit, or benefiting mankind, do not anſwer the pur- 
poſe for which they were intended. Thus, in a ſubſequent 
paſſage: 3 
& So in th elf golf art made away 
Again, in our author's 95th Sonnet: 
The ſummer's flower is to the ſummer ſweet, 
Though 20 z7/e{f it only live and die,” 
Again, more appoſitely, in the preſent poem: 
Poor flower! quoth ſhe, this was thy father's 9 
«© (Sweet iſſue ifs more {weet-ſmelling fire) 
«© For every little grief to wet his eyes; 
«© To grow unto himſelf was his defire, 
And fo 'tis _—_— Nau. 


Ah! 


VENUS AND ADONIS. 


Ah me, (quoth Venus) young, and ſo unkind * ! 
What bare excuſes mak'ſt thou to be gone! 

I'll figh celeſtial breath 5, whoſe gentle wind 

Shall cool the heat of this deſcending ſun ; 

Ill make a ſhadow for thee of my hairs ; 

If they burn too, I'll quench them with my tears. 


The ſun that ſhines from heaven, ſhines but 
| warm , | 

And lo, I lie between that ſun and thee 

The heat I have from thence doth little harm, 

Thine eye darts forth the fire that burneth me : 
And were I not immortal, life were done, 
Between this heavenly and earthly ſun, 


Art thou obdurate, flinty, hard as ſteel, 
Nay more than flint, for ſtone at rain relenteth ? 
Art thou a woman's ſon, and canſt not feel 
What *tis to love ? how want of love tormenteth ? 
O had thy mother borne ſo bad a mind, 
She had not brought forth thee, but died unkind ?. 


+ —— young and ſo unkind ?] So, in King Lear, act I. ſc. i.: 
e Sg young and ſo untender? STEEVENS. 
ll figh celgſtial breath, — ] The ſame expreſſion is found 
in Coriolauus: | 
66 Never man | | 
0 Sigh'd truer breath.” MALORE. 
s The ſun that ſhines from heaven, ſhines but warm, ] The ſun 


| affords only a natural and genial heat: it warms, but it does not 


burn. MALONE. 


1 —— but died unkind.] That is, unnatural. And and na- 
ture were formerly ſynonymous. So, in The Tragicall Hy/tory of 


 Romeus and Juliet, 1562: | 
& And what revenge of old the angry ſyres did fynde, 


„ Aopainſt theyr children that rebeld, and ſhewd them ſelfe 
unkind.” MALONE. 
Again, in Hamlet : 
ü % Aizaleß villains” 
1. e. Unnatural, STEEVENSs 


What 


| 14 


Speak, fair; but ſpeak fair words, or elſe be mute: 


VENUS AND ADONIS. 
What am I, that thou ſhould'ſt contemn me this v; 

Or what great danger dwells upon my ſuit ? 
What were thy lips the worſe fot one poor kiſs? 


Give me one kiſs, I'll give it thee again, 
And one for intereſt, if thou wilt have twain. 


Fie, lifeleſs picture, cold and ſenſeleſs ſtone, 
Well-painted idol, image, dull and dead, 
Statue, contenting but the eye alone, 

Thing like a man, but of no woman bred ; 

Thou art no man, though of a man's-complexion, 
For men will kiſs even by their own direction.” 
This ſaid, impatience chokes her pleading tongue, 
And ſwelling paſſion doth provoke a pauſe; 

Red cheeks and firy eyes blaze forth her wrong ; 

Being judge in love, ſhe cannot right her cauſe: 
And now ſhe weeps, and now ſhe fain would ſpeak, 
And now her ſobs do her intendments ? break, 


Sometimes ſhe ſhakes her head, and then his hand, 


Now gazeth ſhe on him, now on the ground; 
Sometimes her arms infold him like a band; 
She would, he will not in her arms be bound ; 
And when from thence he ſtruggles to be gone, 
She locks her lilly fingers, one in one. 
| “ Fond- 


Nat am I, that thou ſhould'ft contemn me this?] I ſuppoſe, 
without regard to the exactneſs of the rhime, we ſhould read 
thus. Thus and %% correſpond in ſound as well as znlikely and 
quickly, adder and ſhudder, which we meet with afterwards. | 

5 | Ep | STEEVENS» 

That thou ſbould i contemn me this, means, that thou ſhould'fi 


contemptuouſly refuſe this favour that I aſk, MaLoNnE. | 
9 her intendments—] 1. e. intentions. Thus, in Every 


Man in his Humour: ——but 1, ſpying his intendment, diſ- | 


charg'd my petronel into his boſom.” STEEVINS. 


Ohe locks her lilly fingers one in one.] Should we not read 


She locks heir lilly fingers, one in one, FaRMER. 140 
| | q 


VENUS AND ADONIS. 11 


&« Fondling, ſhe ſaith, fince I have hemm'd thee here, 
Within the circuit of this ivory pale, 
Ti be the park, and thou ſhalt be my deer * ; 
Feed where thou wilt, on mountain or in dale * : 
Graze on my lips ; and if thoſe hills be dry, 
Stray lower, where the pleaſant fountains lie *. 


Within this limit 1s relief enough, | 
Sweet bottom-graſs, and high delightful plain, 
Round riſing hillocks, brakes obſcure and rough, 
To ſhelter thee from tempeſt and from rain; 

Then be my deer, finee I am ſuch a park; 

No dog ſhall rouze thee, though a thouſand bark.” 


At this Adonis ſmiles, as in diſdain, 
That in each cheek appears a pretty dimple: 
Love made thoſe hollows, if himſelf were ſlain, 
He might be buried in a tomb ſo ſimple ; 
Fore-knowing well, if there he came to lie, 
Why there love liv'd, and there he could not die. 


I do not ſee any need of change. —Venus's arms at preſent in- 
fold Adonis. To prevent him from eſcaping, ſhe renders her hold 
more ſecure, by /ocking her hands together. MaLone. 

2 [Il be the park, and thou ſhalt be my deer ;] I ſuſpect the poet 
rote | 
| PI be y park, | 

The copies, however, all agree in the reading of the text. 

The ſame image is found in The Comedy of Errors: 
| My decayed fair . 
& A ſunny look of his would ſoon repair; 
„But, too unruly deer, he breaks the pale, 
& And feeds from home.” MALONE. 
Again, in The Merry Wives of Windſor: ** ——T will never 
take you for my love again, but I ⁊uill ahways count you my deer. 
TEEVENS. 


r 2 


3 Feed awhere thou avilt, on mountain or in dale ; 
Graze on my lips; ] So, in Love's Labour's Loft : 
185 unleſs we feed on your lips.“ MaLone. 


+ —vhere the pleaſant fountains Iie.] So, Strumbo, in the 
tragedy of Locrine : ** ——_—_—_the pleaſant water of your ſecret 


Theſe 


Fountain," | AM NERs | 


416 | 


VENUS AND ADONIS. 
Theſe lovely caves, theſe round enchanting pits, 


_ Open'd their mouths to ſwallow Venus? liking : 


Being mad before, how doth ſhe now for wits? 


Struck dead at firft, what needs a fecond ftriking 9 


Poor queen of tove, in thine own law fortorn, 
| To love a cheek that ſmiles at thee in ſcorn! 


Now kick way ſhall ſhe turn? what ſhall ſhe ſay ? 
Her words are done, her woes the more increafing; 
The time is ſpent, her object will away, 
And from her twining arms doth urge releaſing: 
« Pity—(ſhe crys) ſome favour—ſome remorſe—” 
Away he ſprings, and haſteth to his horſe, 


But lo, from forth a copſe that neighbours by, 
A breeding jennet, luſty, young, and proud, 
Adonis' trampling courſer doth eſpy, 


And forth ſhe ruſhes, ſnorts, and neighs aloud : 


The ftrong-neck'd ſteed, being tied unto a tree, 
Breaketh his rein, and to her ſtraight goes he. 


| Imperiouſly he leaps, he veighs, he bounds, 
And now his woven girts he breaks aſunder, 


The bearing earth with his hard hoof he wounds, 


| Whoſe hollow womb reſounds like heaven's thunder; 


'The iron bit he cruſhes *tween his teeth, 
Controlling what he was controlled with b. 


His ears up prick d; his braided hanging mane 
Upon his compaſs d creſtꝰ now ſtands on end; 


5 Controlling «hat he as controlled with ] So, in K. John, 
«© Controulment for controulmeni. So anſwer France.“ 
SrEEVENs. 
6 Upon bis compaſs'd crefl—] Compaſi'd i is arched. A com- 
paſs'd cieling is a phraſe yet in uſe, MaLowe. 


Sa, in T roilus aud Crefſida : ** —— ſhe came to IM the other 


day into the compaſs 74 window,” i. e. the bow window. _ 
STEEVENS» 


His 


t 


to 


A 


VENUS AND ADONIS. 


His noſtrils drink the air 7, and forth ag ein, 
As from a furnace, vapours doth he ſend * 
His eye, which ſcornfully gliſters like fire, 
Shews bis hot courage and his high defire; 


sometimes he trots, as if he told the ſteps, 

With gentle majeſty, and modeſt pride; 

Anon he rears upright, curvets and leaps; 

As who ſhould ſay, lo! thus my ſtrength is try'd; 
And thus I do to captivate the eye 
Of the fair breeder that 1s ſtanding by. 


What recketh he his rider's angry ſtir, 
His flattering holla ?, or his Sand, T ſay ? 
What cares he now for curb, or pricking ſpur ? 


For rich capariſons, or trappings gay? 
He ſees his love, and nothing elle he ſees, 
For nothing elſe with his proud fight agrees. 


Look, when a painter would ſurpaſs the life, 
In limning out a well-proportion'd ſteed, 
His art with Nature's workmanſhip at ſtrife *, 


As if the dead the living ſhould exceed ; $ 
0 


1 noftrits drink the air.] So, Ariel i in the 7. enpe : 
2/20 I drink the air before me.” STEEVENS. 
Again, in Timon : 
5 and through him 
© Drink the free air MAatont. 
His noſtrils drink the air, and forth again, 
As from a furnace, vapours doth he 7 * ;] In, this deſcrip 
tion Shakſpeare ſeems to have had the book of Fob in his thoughts. 
M aLONE, 
45 from a furnace wapours doth he. ſend ;] So, in Cymbeline 
60 "IE furnaceth- the thick ſighs from him.“ STzzvass, 
9 His flatt'ring holla, —] This ſeems to have been formerly 
aterm of the manege. So, in As you like it: Cry holla to thy 
tongue, I pr'ythee; it curvets unſeaſonably.“ MaLone. 
: His att with, nature's workmanſhip. gt ſtrife; ] Fo, in Timon of 


Athens » 


You, $ B 8 Is 


T1 


"0 noni IM 7M 
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VENUS AND ADONIS. 
So did this horſe excell a common one, 
In ſhape, in courage, colour, pace, and bone, 


Round-hoof'd, ſhort-jointed, fetlocks ſhag and long, 
Broad breaſt, full eyes, ſmall head, and noſtril wide, 


High creſt, ſhort ears, ſtraight legs, and paſſing 


FR. . 4% | 
Thin mane, thick tail, broad buttock, tender hide : 

Look what a horſe ſhould have, he did not lack, 

Save a proud rider on ſo proud a back. 


Sometimes he ſcuds far off, and there he ſtares, 
Anon he ſtarts at ſtirring of a feather; _ 
To bid the wind a baſe he now prepares, 
And wher herun, or fly, they knew not whether 3; 
For through his mane and tail the high wind ſings, 
Fanning the hairs, who wave like feather'd wings, 


He looks upon his love, and neighs unto her; 
She anſwers him, as if ſhe knew his mind : 


4% It tutors nature : artificial frife | 
Lives in theſe touches livelier than life.“ | 

| = STEEVENS. 

* To bid the wind a baſe he now prepares,] Baſe is a ruſtick 

game, ſometimes termed pr;/on-ba/e ; properly friſon-bars, It is 

mentioned by our author in Cymbeline : | 

| 1 lads more like to run 


„ The country 3aſe, than to commit ſuch ſlaughter,” 
Again, in The To Gentlemen Verona: | | 
© Indeed I bid the baſe for Protheus.” MaLoNE. 
And wher he run or fly, they know not whether ;] Whir for 
evhetber. So, in King John: | : 
„ Now ſhame upon thee, her he does or no.“ 
Again, in a poem in praiſe of Ladie p —— Epitaphes, Epi- 
grammes, &c. by G. Turberville, 1567: | 
„If ſhe in Ida had been ſeene 
«© With Pallas and the reſt, 
I doubt where Paris would have choſe 
Dame Venus for the beſt.” MaroNe. 


Being 


ng 


VENUS AND ADONIS, 


Being proud, as females are, to ſee him woo her, 
She puts on outward ſtrangeneſs *, ſeems unkind ; 
Spurns at his love, and ſcorns the heat he feels, 

| Beating his kind embracements with her heels. 


Then, like a melancholy male- content, 
He vails his tail 5, that, like a falling plume, 
Cool ſhadow to his melting buttocks lent ; 


He ſtamps, and bites the poor flies in his fume : 


His love perceiving how he is enrag'd, 
Grew kinder, and his fury was aſſuag'd. 


His teſty maſter goeth about to take him; 
When lo, the unback'd breeder, full of fear, 


ealous of catching, ſwiftly doth forſake him, 


With her the horſe, and left Adonis there: 
As they were mad, unto the wood they hie them, 
Out. ſtripping crows that ſtrive to over- fly them. 


All ſwoln with chafing, down Adonis fits, 


Banning * his boiſterous and unruly beaſt ; 
And now the happy ſeaſon once more fits, 


That love-fick Love by pleading may be bleſt; 


For lovers fay, the heart hath treble wrong, 
When it is barr'd the aidance of the tongue. 


+ —ozutward ſtrangeneſs, ——] i. e. ſeeming coyneſs, ſhy- 
neſs, backwardneſs. Thus Jachimo, ſpeaking of his ſervant to 
Imogen : ** He's range and peeviſh.” STEEVENS. 

5 Hevails his tail, —] To wail, in old language, is to lorver. So, 
in Hamlet: | | 

Do not for ever with thy vazled lids 
„Seek for thy noble father in the duſt,” Marone. 

* Banning——] i. e. curſing. So, in K. Richard III: 
Fell banning hag &c.. STEEVENS, | 

the heart hath treble wrong, 


Zeh Li 


When it is barr'd the aidance of the tongue.] So, in Mac- 


* the grief that does not ſpeak, Fo 
* Whiſpers the o'er-fraught heart, and bids it break.“ 
STEEVENS. 
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Free vent of words love's fire doth afſuage; 


VENUS AND ADONIS. 
An oven that i is ſtopp'd, or river ſtay'd, 


Burneth more hotly, ſwelleth with more rage: 5 
So of concealed ſorrow may be ſaid; 


But when the heart's attorney once is mute * 
The client uk, as geſperate in his ſuit. 


He ſees her coming, and begins to glow, 
(Even as a dying coal revives with wind,) 


And with his bonnet hides bis angry brow; 


Looks on the dull earth with diſturbed mind ?; 
Taking no notice that ſhe is ſo nigh, 
For all aſkaunce he holds ber 1 in his eye. 


O what a fight 1 it was, wiſtly to view 


How ſhe came ftealing to the wayward boy ! 
To note the fighting conflict of her hue! 
How white and red each other did deſtroy ! 
But now, her cheek was pale, and by and by 
It flaſh'd forth fire, as lightning from the ſky, 


Now was ſhe juſt before him as he fat, 

And like a lowly lover down ſhe kneels; Pp 

With one fair hand ſhe heaveth up his har, 

Her other tender hand his fair cheeks feels: 
His tender cheeks receive her ſoft hands” print, 
As apt as new fallen mow takes any dint. 


O what a war of looks was then between them! 


Her eyes, petitioners, to his eyes ſuing ; 
His eyes ſaw her eyes as they had not ſeen them; 


Her eyes woo'd ſtill, his eyes diſdain'd the wooing: 


s But when the hearts attorney once 7s mute, 
The elient breaks, &c.] So in K. Rich. III. 
„ Why ſhould calamity be full of awords ? 
Windy attorneys to their client woes—” STEEVENS. 
9 Looks on the dull earth c.] So, in The Tavo Gent. of Verona: 
„She excells each mortal thing 
«© Upon the dull earth dwelling.” STEEVENS. 


And 
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And allthis dumb play had his acts made plain 
With tears, which, chorus-like, her eyes did rain 


Full gently now ſhe takes him by the hand, 
A lilly priſon'd in a gaol of ſnow, 
Or ivory in an alabaſter band; 
So white a friend engirts fo white a foe : 
This beauteous combat, wilful and unwilling 
Show'd like to filver doves that fit a billing. 


Once more the engine of her thoughts began: 
O faireſt mover on this mortal round, 
Would thou wert as I am, and I a man, 

My heart all whole as thine, thy heart my wound ; 
For one ſweet look thy help 1 would aſſure thee, 
Though nothing but my body's bane would cure 
| thee,” | 


Give me my hand, faith he, why doſt thou feel it? 

Give me my heart, ſaith ſhe, and thou ſhalt have it; 

O give it me, left thy hard heart do ſteel it, 

And being fteel'd, ſoft fighs can never grave it? : 
Then love's deep groans I never ſhall regard, 
Becauſe Adonis' heart hath made mine hard. 


For ſhame, he cries, let go, and let me go; 
My day's delight is paſt, my horſe is gone, 
And "tis your fault I am bereft him fo ; 

I pray you hence, and leave me here alone; 


And all this dumb play had his acts made plain 
With tears, «which, chorus-like, her eyes did rain.] From 
: the preſent paſſage, | think it probable, that this firſt production 
> * of our author's muſe was not compoſed till after he had left Strat- 
ford, and became acquainted with the theatre. MAaLoxe. 
4 left thy hard heart do ſteel it,] So, in Othello: 
thou doſt fore my heart,” STEEVENS, 
. fighs can never grave it ;]; Engrave it, i. e. make 
Noe an impreſſion on it. STEEVENS. N 


. | — 
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Thus ſhe replies: Thy palfrey, as he ſhould, 
| Welcomes the warm approach of ſweet defire. 


_ Elfe, ſuffer'd, it will ſet the heart on dre: : 


He held ſuch petty bondage in diſdain ; 


But, when his glutton eye ſo full hath fed, 


| beline : EH 


VENUS AND ADONIS. 
For all my mind, my thought, my buſy care, 
Is how to get wy palfrey from the mare. 


Affection is a goal that muſt be cool'd ; 


The ſea bath bounds, but deep defire hath none, 
Therefore no marvel though thy horſe be gone, 


How like a jade he ſtood, tied to a tree, 
Servilely maſter'd with a leathern rein! 
But when he ſaw his love, his youth's fair fee, 


Throwing the baſe thong from his bendiug creſt, 
Enfranchiſing his mouth, his back, his breaſt 


Who ſees his true love in her naked 125 
Teaching the ſheets a whiter hue than white 4, 


His other agents aim at like delight? 
Who is ſo faint, that dare not be ſo bold, 
To tquen the fire, the weather being cold? 


Let me excuſe thy courſer, gentle boy ; 


And learn of him, I heartily beſeech thee, 
To take advantage on preſented joy ; 


Though I were dumb, yet his e teach 


thee. | 


„ Who ſees his true love in her naked bed, 
2D _— the ſheets a whiter hue than white, 85, in Gn. 


. eee 
66 How bravely Fe becom'ſt 5 bed 1 freſh lilly: / 
&. And whiter than the ſheets.” MaLONE. 
5 His other agents aim at Like delight 5 ook . Macbeth ex- 


preſſeth himſel to his wife : 
I am ſettled, and bend 


Each * agent to this terrible feat. AuN Ex. 
O learn 


J know not love, 4 voth he) nor will J know it, 


VENUS AND ADONIS. 


O learn to love; the leſſon is but plain, 
And, once made les, never loſt again. 


Unleſs it be a 3 and then I chaſe it: 

"Tis much to borrow, and I will not owe e it; 

My love to love is love but to diſgrace 1 it“; 
F or J have heard it is a life in death *, 
That laughs, and weeps, and all but with a breath, 


Who wears a garment ſhapeleſs and unfiniſh'd; ? 
Who plucks the bud before one leaf put forth ? 
If ſpringing things be any jot diminiſh'd,. 
They wither in their prime, prove nothing worth : 
The colt that's back'd and burthen'd being 
young, | 
Fan his pride, and never waxeth ſtrong. 


* My love to lobe is love but to di iſerace its] My inclination to- 
wards love is only a defire to render it contemptible, The ſenſe 
is almoſt loſt in the Jingle of words, ME . 
* For I have heard it is a life in death, 
That laughs and weeps, and all but with 4 Breath. ] So, in 
K. Rich. III. 
For now they kill me with a living death.” 
"mY in Troilus and Creſf/ida : 
«© Theſe lovers cry— Oh! oh! they die! 
i Yet that which ſeems the A to kill, 
% Doth turn oh! oh! to ha! hat he! 
| „% So dying love lives till: 
« Oh! oh! a while; butha! ha! ha! 
«© Oh! oh! groans out for ha! ha! ha!” 
MaLone, 
7 Who plucks the bud before one e leaf put 14 ?] So, in The Sheep - 
heard's Song of Venus and Adonis, by Ce. ( probably Henry 


Conſtable) printed in Zzgland's Helicon, 1600: 


I am now too young 

«« To be wonne by beauty; 

% Tender are my years, 

66 I am yet a bud.” MALONE. 
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VENUS AND ADONIS. 


You hurt my hand with wringing ; let us 8 N 
And leave this idle theme, this bootleſs chat: 
Remove your ſiege from my unyielding heart; . 
To love's alarm it will not ope the gate &. | 
Diſmiſs your vows, your feigned tears, your - 
Aattery ; 
For where a heart i is hard, they make no battery. 


What ! cant thew talk, (quorh the) haſt thou a 


| tongue ? 
O would thou had'ſt not, of I had no hearing 
Thy mermaid's voice ? bath done me double wrong ; 


1 had my load before, now prefs'd with bearing: 


Melodions diſcord, heavenly tune harſh-ſounding, 
Earth's deep-ſweet mufick, and Abart 8 e 


5 wounding. 


Had I no eyes, but ears, my ears would love 


That . heanty and nen: 
- | Or 
8 You hurt my Jy ewith wringing ; : 2 ws ge, 80, in the 
ſong aborg uoted: | | 
e Wind Res Wes mee, Venus, 
I am not diſpoſed; 
e Thou wringeſt me too hard, 
__ © Prithee let me goe: 
„ Fie, what a pain it is | 
4e Thus to be encloſed 1? _ > 5 
This poem, I believe, preceded that of Shakſpeare. 'Maroxz, 


Remove your ſiege from my unyielding Heart; 
To love's alarm it will not ope the gate.) So, in Romeo and 


Juliet: 

| Fe: You—to remove that tfiege of grief from her“ 
Again, ibid; _ | 
— * She will not ſlay the /re, Fe of bing eim. v - Matoxe. | 


9 ——- mermaid's voice —— ] ir weten writers commonly 


uſe mermaid for Syren. See note on The Comedy of Errors, laſt 
Pat. - ol, II. p. 203. STEEVENS. | 


f — and invifible ;] I ſuſpect that both for the ſake of better 


rhime, and better ſenſe, we ſhould read invincible. Theſe words 


are miſ-printed, alternately one for the other, in K. Henry /. 
P. II. and &. n STEEV ENS. A | 
An 
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Or, were I deaf, thy outward parts would move 
| Each part in me that were but ſenfble; 

Though neither eves nor ears, to hear nor ſee, 
Yet ſhould J be in love, by touching thee, 


Say, that the ſenſe of feeling“ were bereft me, 
And that I could not ſee, nor hear, nor touch, 
And nothing but the very ſmell were left me, 

Vet would my love to thee be ſtill as much; 

For from the ſtill'tory of thy face excelling 
Comes breath perfum'd, that breedeth love by 


ſmelling. 


: 


| But O, what banquet wert thou to the taſte, 
Being nurſe and feeder of the other four! 
Would they not wiſh the feaſt ſhould ever laſt, 
And bid ſuſpicion double lock the door? 
Leſt jealouſy, that ſour unwelcome gueſt, 
Should, by his ſtealing in, diſturb the feaſt. 


Once more the ruby-colour'd portal open'd, _ 

Which to his ſpeech did honey paſſage vield; 

Like a red morn, that ever yet betoken'd 

Wreck to the ſea-man, tempeſt to the field, 
Sorrow to ſhepherds, woe unto the birds, 
Guſt and foul flaws * to herdmen and to herds. 


This ill preſage adviſedly ſhe marketh : 
Even as the wind is huſh'd before it raineth ?, 
1 13 Or 
An oppoſition was, I think, clearly intended between exter- 
nal beauty, of which the eye is the judge, and a melody of voice, 
(which the poet calls /#4vard beauty,) ſtriking not the fight but the 
ear. Itheretore believe ile to be the true reading. MaLone. 
* Gay, that the ſenſe of feeling] Thus the Duodecimo, 
1600. All the modern editions read—rea/on. MaLoNnE. 
2 <=foul faws= ] i. e. violent blaſts of wind. So, in our au- 
thor's K. Henry IV. P.1I: 
| 66 ——as ſudden +. ; 
As Maus congealed in the ſpring of day.” STEREvENs. 
Even as the wind is huſh'd before it raineth,] So, in Hamlet: 
5 1 e «6 But 
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Fair fall the wit that can ſo well defend her?! 


VENUS AND ADONIS, 


Or as the wolf doth grin before he barketh, 


Or as the berry breaks before it . 
Or like the deadly bullet of a gun 
His meaning ſtruck her ere his words begun. 


And at his look the flatly falleth down, 
For looks kill love, and love by looks reviveth. 
A ſmile recures the wounding of a frown, 
But bleſſed bankrupt *, that by love ſo thriveth ! 
The filly boy believing ſhe is dead, 
nn her pale cheek, till clapping makes it red; 


And in amaze brake off his late intent, 
For ſharply he did think to reprehend her, 
Which cunning love did wittily prevent: 


For on the graſs ſhe lies as ſhe were ſlain, 
Till his breath breatheth life in her again. 


He wrings ber noſe, he ſtrikes "= on the cheeks, 
He bends her fingers, holds her pulſes hard; 
He chafes her lips, a thouſand ways he ſeeks 
To mend the hurt that his unkindneſs marr'd ; 
He kiſſes her; and ſhe, by her good will, 
Will never riſe, fo he will kiſs ber ſtill. 


The night of ſorrow now is turn'd to day : 


Her two blue windows n fajntly the up-heaveth, 
Like 
6 © But, as we often ſee again ſome form. 
The bold avints ſpeechleſs,” and the orb below 
4% As huſh as death, &c,” ST EEVENS, | 
4 Or like the aal bullet of a gun,] So, in Romeo and Juliet: 
| — — that name 
Shot from the deadly level of a gun— STEEVENS. 
* Burt bleſſed bankrupt= ] I ſuſpect there is here ſome cor · 
rasen, We might better read — And bleſſed &c. Maroxk. 
5 Fair fall e avir &c.] So, in K. John: 
% Fair fall the bones that took the pains for me!“ 
 STEEVENS, 


- Her two blue windows—] So, in Anton 29 aod 2 
* — Downy 
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Like the fair fun, when in his freſh array 

He cheers the morn, and all the world relieveth: 
And as the bright ſun glorifies the ſky 7, 
So is her face illumin'd with her eye, 


| Whoſe beams upon bis hairleſs face are fix'd, 
As if from thence they borrow'd all their ſhine. 
Were never four ſuch lamps together mix'd, 
Had not his clouded with his brows? repine; 
But hers, which through the cryſtal tears gave 
light, . 
Shone Tike the moon, in water ſeen by night, 


O, where am I, quoth ſhe > in earth or heaven, 

Or in the ocean drench'd, or in the fire? 

What hour is this? or morn or weary even? 

Do I delight to die, or life deſire? 

But now I liv'd, and life was death's annoy ; 
But now I 1 and death was lively joy. 


O thou didft kill. me ;—kill me once again : 

Thy eyes' ſhrewd tutor, that hard heart of thine, _ 
Hath taught them ſcornful tricks, and ſuch dif- 

dan, 

That they have murder d this poor heart of mine 92 


66 Downy «vindowws cloſe ; 

« And golden . Phcebus never be beheld 

Of eyes again ſo royal.” MarLoxe. 

This thought is more dilated in Cymbeline: 

| 66 the encloſed lights now canopied 

„ Under theſe windows: —white and azure! laced 

«© With Zlue of heaven” s own tinct.“ STEEVENS, 

—glorifies the y,] So, in King John: 

Do glorify the banks that bound them in.“ STEEVENs, 

— balrlefb Jace —] So, in K. John: 
„This anbair'd ſaucineſs, and an troops.“ 

| STEEVENS. 

„ rnurder'd this poor heart ] %, i in K. Henry V: 
The king hath xd his heart,” STEEVENS. 


And 
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And theſe mine eyes, true leaders to their queen, 
But for thy piteous lips no more had Kern. 


Long may they kiſs each other, for this cure! 

Oh never let their crimſon liveries wear! 

And as they laſt, their verdure ſtill endure, 

To drive infection from the dangerous year- 4 
That the ſtar-gazers, having writ on death, 
May ſay, the plague 1 18 baniſh d by thy breach. 


Pure lips, ſweet ſeals in my ſoft lips imprinted *, 
What bargains may I make, ſtil! to be ſcaling ? 
To fell myſelf I can be well contented, 

So thou wilt buy, and pay, and uſe good dealing; 


Which purchaſe if thou make, for fear of ſlips , 


Set thy ſeal-manual on my wax-red lips. 


A thouſand kiſſes buys my heart from me 33 
And pay them at thy leiſure, one by one. 


What is ten hundred kiſſes unto thee ? 


Are they not quickly told, and quickly gone? 
Say, for non- payment that the debt ſhouid double, 
1; twenty hundred kiſſes ſuch a trouble; # 


* their 1 fill dirs” 


7. o Arie infection From the dangerous year ! J I have ſome- 
where read, that in rooms where plants are kept in a growing 


| Nate, the air is never unwholeſome. STEEVENS, 


> Pure lips, ſweet” ſeals in my ſoft lbs imprinted, We meet 


the ſame image in Meaſure for Meaſure: | 


„ Take, O take thoſe lips away, 
That fo ſweetly were forſworn ; "FF 
hut my kiſſes bring again | 
& Seals of love, but ſeal'd in yain,” M ALONE, 
or fear of flips, } i. e. of caunte! Ait money. See note 


on Romeo and Juliet, edit. 1778. Vol. X. p. 69. 


92 what counterfeit did I give you? 

Mer. The. lip, Sir, the lip &c ” STEEVENS. 

| 4 thouſand kiſſes buys my heart from me; 
And pay them &c. ] I ſuſpect the author wrote: 
A thouſand kifles y, my heart, from me, 
And pay them at thy leiſure, one by one. MaALoONE. 
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Fair queen, quoth he, if any love you owe me, 
Meaſure my ſtrangeneſs with my unripe years ; 
Before I know myſelf, ſeek not to know me; 
No fiſher but the ungrown fry forbears : 
The mellow plumb doth fall, the green ſticks faſt, 
Or being early pluck'd, is four to taſte, 


Look, the world's comforter, with weary gait, 

His day's hot taſk hath ended in the Weſt : 

The owl, night's herald, ſhrieks +, is very late; 
The ſheep are gone to fold, birds to their neſt ; 
The coal-black clouds that ſhadow heaven's light, 


Do ſummon us to part, and bid good night. 


Now let me ſay good night, and fo ſay you; 
If you will fay ſo, you ſhall have a kiſs. 
Good night, quoth ſhe; and, ere he ſays adieu, 


The honey fee of parting tender'd is : 
Her arms do lend his neck a ſweet embrace; 


Incorporate then they ſeem ; face grows to face. 


Till, breathleſs, he disjoin'd, and backward drew 
The heavenly moiſture, that ſweet coral mouth, 
Whoſe precious taſte her thirſty lips well knew, 
Whereon they ſurfeit, yet complain on drought : 
He with her plenty preſs'd, ſhe faint with dearth, 
(Their lips together glew'd) fall to the earth. 


+ The owl, night's herald, ſhrieks, &c.] So, in Macderh : 
et was the ow! chat /brief*'d, that fatal hellman 
“ That gives the ſtern'ſt good-night.” 
In Romeo and Fulict, the lark 1s called the herald of the morn, 
| | OTEEVENSs 


3 a ſweet embrace; 


Incorporate then they ſeem ; face grows to face.] So, in K. . 


Henry Vil: | 
| © —— how they clung 
% In their exbracements, as they grew together.“ 
Wo” | | STEEVENSs 


Now 


VENUS AND ADONIS, 
Now quick Defire hath caught her yielding prey, 
And glutton-like ſhe feeds, yet never filleth ; 
Her lips are conquerors, his lips obey, 


Paying what ranſom the inſulter willeth ; 


Whoſe vulture thought doth pitch the price ſo 
That ſhe will draw his lips rich treaſure dry. 


And having felt the ſweetneſs of the ſpoil, 

With blind-fold fury ſhe begins to forage ;_ | 

Her face doth reek and ſmoke, her blood doth 
bail, | | CD SD 


| And careleſs luſt ſtirs up a deſperate courage ; 


Planting oblivion, beating reaſon back, 
Forgetting ſhame's pure bluſh, and honour's 
wrack . SES 


Hot, faint, and weary, with her hard embracing, 
Likeawild bird being tam'd with too much handling, 
Or as the fleet- foot roe, that's tir'd with chafing, 
Or like the froward infant, ſtill'd with dandling, 
He now obeys, and now no more reſiſteth, 
While ſhe takes all ſhe can, not all ſhe liſteth '. 


What wax ſo frozen but diſſolves with temp'ring, 
And yields at laſt to every light impreffion * ? 


5 Forgetting ſhame's pure bluſh, and honour's wwrack;] Here the 
poet charges his heroine with having forgotten what ſhe can never 
be ſuppoſed to have known. Shakſpeare's Venus may ſurely ſay 


with 2zartilla in Petronius: ** Junonem nicam iratam habeam, fi 


unguam me meminerim virginem fuiſſe.”” STEEVENS. 


1 While ſbe takes all ſhe can, not all ſhe lifteth.] Thus Pope's 
Eloijjfa: 5 1 | 
% Give all thou canſt, and let me dream the reſt.” 
5 | | AMNER« 


141 diſſolves with temp'ring, | = 
And yields at laft to every light impreſſion ?J So, in K. 


a Henry IV. P. II: I have him already tempering between my 


finger and my thumb, and ſhortly will I al with him.” 
* STEEVENS. 


Things 


VENUS AND ADONIS, 
Things out of hope are compaſs'd oft with venting, 
Chiefly in love, whoſe leave exceeds commithon ? : 

Affection faints not like a pale-fac'd coward, 


But then woos beſt, when moſt his choice is fro- 
ward. | 


When-he did frown, O had ſhe then gave over, 
Such nectar from his lips ſhe had not ſuck'd. 
Foul words and frowns muſt not repel a lover ; 
What though the roſe have pricks ? yet is it pluck'd : 
Were beauty under twenty locks kept faſt, 
Yet love breaks through, and picks them allat laſt. 


For pity now ſhe can no more detain him ; 
The poor fool prays her that he may depart : 
She is reſolv'd no longer to reſtrain him; 
Bids him farewel, and look well to her heart, 
The which, by Cupid's bow ſhe doth proteſt *, 
He carries thence incaged in his breaſt 3, 


Sweet boy, ſhe ſays, this night I'll waſte in ſorrow, 
For my fick heart commands mine eyes to watch. 
Tel! me, love's maſter, ſhall we meet to morrow ? 
Say, ſhall we ? ſhall we? wilt thou make the match ? 
He tells her, no; to morrow he intends 
To hunt the boar with certain of his friends. 


9 —--qvhoſe leave exceeds commiſſion :] i. e. whoſe licentiouſneſs. 
ö 3 OTEEVENS. 
The poor fool —] This was formerly an expreſſion of ten- 
derneſs. So, King Lear, ſpeaking of Cordelia : 
„And my poor fool is hang'd.,” MaLone. 


by Cupid's bow /be doth proteſt, ] So, in The Midſummer 


Night's Dream : 
«© I wear to thee by Cupid*s ſtrongeſt bow.” Marone. 
He carries thence incaged in his breaſt.] Thus the Duodecimo, 
1600, So, in XK. Richard IT: _. | 
+ And yet incaged in ſo ſmall a verge—" 
The edition of 1636 and all the modern copies have Engaged. 
| | Alox E. 
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VENUS AND ADONIS. 
The boar! (quoth the) whereat a ſudden pany 
Like lawn being ſpread upon the bluſhing roſe (, 
Uſurps her cheeks ; the trembles at his tale, 
And on his neck her yoking arms ſhe throws : 


She ſinketh down, ſtill hanging on his neck, 
He on her belly falls, the on her back. 


Now is ſhe in the very liſts of love #0 
Her champion mounted for the hot encounter : ; 


All is imaginary ſhe doth prove, 


He will not manage her, although he mount her ; 


'That worſe than Tantalus' is her annoy, 
To clip Elyfrum, and to lack her Joy *. 


Even as poor birds, deceiv'd with painted ani” g 


Do ſurfeit * the eye, and pine the maw, 


4 The boar! (quoth ſhe) whereat a ſudden pa ile, | 
Like lawn being ſpread upon the bluſhing LE So, 1 in The 


| Sheepheard's s Song of 2 and Adonis, 15 H. C. printed in Eng- 


laud s Helicon, 1000 

% Now he ſayd, let's goe, 
„% Harke the hounds are crying; 5 

'<© Grifhe boare is up. 
Huntſmen follow falt. 

„At the name of boare 

Venus ſeemed dying: 

% Deadly-colout'd pale ; 
„ Roſes overcaſt,” Malone. 


Like lawn being ſpread upon the bluſping roſe,] 'So again, in 25 
Rape of Lycrece ; | 


red as 7 ofes that on lawn we lays | 
'STEEVENS. 


5 in the very liſts of love ] 80 alſo, .one Dryden, | in his 


play called Don Sebaftian : 
FI be ſprightly bridegroom on his wedding night, 


* More * enters not the lifts of love. = 
MNER« 


6s Toclip Elyſum, and to lack her joy.} To clip in old language 


Is ” embrace. MALONEs © | 
— birds eceiv'd awith + painted grapes, Alluding to a cele- 


bed work of one of the ancient painters. STEEVENS» 


Even 


VENUS AND ADONIS 
Even ſo ſhe languiſheth in her miſhaps, 
As thoſe poor birds that helpleſs berries ſaw * 


The warm effects which ſhe in him finds miſfng, 
She ſeeks to kindle with continual kiffing i. 


But all in vain 3 good queen, it will not be: 
She hath aflay'd as much as may be prov'd ; 
Her pleading hath deſerv'd a greater fee; 
She's Love, ſhe loves, and yet ſhe is not lov'd. 
Fie, fie, he ſays, you cruſh me; let me go; 
You have no reaſon to withhold me ſo, 


Thou had'ſt been gone, quoth ſhe, ſweet boy, ere 
this 

But that thou told'ſt me, thou would'ſt hunt the boar. 

O be advis'd ; thou know'ſt not what it is 


With javelin's point a churliſh ſwine to gore, 
Whoſe tuſhes never-ſheath'd he whetteth till, 
Like to a mortal butcher *, bent to kill. 


On his bow-back he hath a battle ſet 

Of briſtly pikes, that ever threat his foes ; 

His eyes, like glow-worms ſhine when he doth fret; 
His ſnout digs ſepulchres where-e'er he goes; 


* 45 thoſe poor birds that helpleſs berries ſaw] Berries inca- 
pable of being eaten; with which they could not Hep themſelves, 
MALORE. 
Helpleſs berries are berries that afford no help, 1. e. nouriſhment, 
STEEVENs. 
9 The warm elfects — ] I think we ſhould read ae. So, in 
Othello: 
iF the young afeds 
& In me defunct.” STEEVENS: 
on She ſeeks to kindle wvith continual kiſſing. ] So, 3 in 3 aud 
copatra : 
i © Ducken with Ling: had my lips that power 
& Thus would I wear them out.” STEEVENS. 
hy * to a mortal butcher —] Mortal for deadly. 
| Ma LONEs 
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VENUS AND ADONIS. 


Being mov'd, he ſtrikes what e'er is in his way, 
And whom he ſtrikes, his crooked tuſhes ſlay. 


His brawny "2B with hairy briſtles armed, 
Are better proof than thy ſpear's point can enter; 
His ſhort thick neck cannot be eaſily harmed; 
Being ireful, on the lion he will venture: 
The thorny brambles and embracing buſhes, 
As fearful of him, part ; through whom he ruſhes ?, 


Alas, he nought eſteems that face of thine, 


To which Love's eye pays tributary gazes ; 


Nor thy ſoft hands, ſweet lips, and cryſtal eyne, 
W hoſe full perfection all the world amazes ; 
But having thee at vantage (wond'rous dread !) 
Would root theſe beauties as he roots the mead. 


O, let him keep his loathſome cabin Mill ; 
Beauty hath novght to do with ſuch foul fiends. 
Come not within his danger by thy will; 


'They that thrive well, take counſel of ads friends, 


When thou didſt name the boar, not to diſſemble, 
I fear'd thy fortune, and my Joints did tremble. 


Did thou not mark my face? Was it not white? 


Saw'ſt thou not ſigns of fear lurk in mine eye? 
Grew I not faint? And fell I nor downright ? 


Within my boſom, whereon thou doſt lie, 
My boding heart pants, beats, and takes no reſt, 


But, like an ea thquake, ſhakes thee on my breaſt, 


2 The thorny bt WT and emtracing _ | 
As fearful of him, part; through whom he ruſhes.] Thus 
Virgil deſcribing the i 1 of two centaurs through che 


woods: 
ce dat Sunibes i ingens 


85 Sylva locum, et magno cedunt virgulta fragore.“ 
STEEVENS. 


For 


Q..5 


VENUS AND ADONIS 


For where love reigns, diſturbing jealouſy 

Doth call himſelf affection's centinel ; 

Gives falſe alarms, ſuggeſteth mutiny, 

And in a peaceful hour doth cry, kill, kill* ; 
Diſtemp'ring gentle love with his defire, 
As air and water doth abate the fire. 


This ſour informer, this bate- -breeding py 4, , 
This canker that eats up love's tender ſpring *, 
This carry-tale e, diſſenſious jealouſy, 
That ſometimes true news, ſometime falſe doth 
bring, 
Knocks at my heart, and whiſpers in mine ear, 
That if I love thee, 1 thy death ſhould tear ; 


And more than ſo, preſenteth to mine eye 
The picture of an angry-chafing boar, 

Under whoſe ſharp fangs on his back doth lie 
An image like thyſelf, all ſtain'd with gore; 


5 =— oth cry, kill, kill; ] So, in King Lear: 

« And Wien I have ſtolen upon theſe ſons-in-law, 
Then Kill, AU, Kill.“  STEEVENS. 

— ] So, in The Merry W: wes of Windſor, 
Mrs. Quickly obſerves that John Rugby is ** no tell-tale, no 
breed. hate. Bate) is an obſolete word 7 AS frrife, contentions 

| * STEEVENS. 

: lowe's tender ſpring, ] The tender bloſſoms of growing 
ore. Printems d amour. Spring is ſometimes uſed by Shakſpeare 
tor a young ſhoot or plant; but here it clearly has its uſual ſig- 
mification. So again, in The Rape of Lucrece : 

«+ Unruly blaſts wait on the fender ſpring.” 
Ma LONE. 
This canker that eats up love's tender ſpring,] So, in Romeo and 


Juliet: 


« Full from the canker death eats up that plant.” 
| STEEVENS, 
6 This carry-tale, J So, in Lowe's Labour” s loft : 

Some carry-tale, ſome pleaſe- man &c.“ STEEVENSs 
? That ſometimes true news, ſometime falſe doth bring, 


_ * Tam ficti pravique tenax quam nuntia vert. J Virgil. 
STEEVENS» 
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VENUS AND ADONIS. 
| Whoſe blood upon the freſh flowers being ſhed, 


Doth make them droop with grief *, and hang the 
head. 


What ſhould I do, feeing thee ſo indeed, 


That trembling at the. 1 imagination, 


The thought of it doth make my faint heart bleed? 
And fear doth teach it divination ? ; 


I propheſy thy death, my living ſorrow, 
If thou encounter with the boar to- -morrow. 


But if thou needs wilt hunt, be rul'd by me; 


Uncouple at the timorous fly ing bare ', 

Or at the fox, which lives by ſubtilty, 

Or at the roe, which no encounter dare: 
Purſue theſe fearful creatures ofer the downs, 
And on thy well-breath'd horſe kcep with thy 


hounds. 


And when thou haſt on foot ths 8 here, 
Mark the poor wretch to overſi:ut his troubles ? , 


3 Doth male them droop a5 grief, — | 80 . edition of 


1600. The tublequent copies have 4% p. MaLONE. 


9 And fear doth teach it divination :] So, in &. Heng .. It: 
„Tell thou thy earl his diaiu⁰, tion lyes.” STEEVENS, 
And fear doth teach it divination : VE 
I prophecy thy death, &c.] So, in Romeo and Julict: 
«© O God! 1 have an ill-dewiz7ag ſoul; 

„% Methinks Ie thee, now thou art ſo low, 
% As one dead in the bottom of a tomb,” MALONE. 

n _ But if thou needs will hunt, be ral'd by me; | 
@ncougple at the timnroas }/ „eng hare, ] So, in The Sheephears d's 


Song of Venus and Adonis, by H. . 1600: : 


*6 Speake, /ayd ſpe, no more 
* Of following the boare, 
Thou unfit tor ſuch a chaſe; 
© Courſe the frareful hare, 
Veniſon do not ſpare, 
&« If thou wilt yield Venus grace.” Mat. 
8 to over-ſhut his troubles, ] 1 would read « over: -/hoot, i. e. 


fly beyond. OTEEVENS, 


How 


VENUS AND ADONIS 2? 43 
How he out-runs the wind, and with what care 
He cranks and croſſes, with a thouſand doubles : 


The many muſits through the which he goes ?, 
Are like a labyrinth to amaze his foes. 


Sometime he runs among the flock of ſheep, 
To make the cunning hounds miſtake their ſmell 
And ſometime where earth-delving conies keep, 
To ſtop the loud purſuers in their yell; 
And ſometime ſorteth with a herd of deer“; 
Danger deviſeth ſhifts ; wit waits on fear: 


For there his ſmell with others being mingled, 
The hot ſcent- ſnuffing hounds are driven to doubt, 
Ceaſing their clamorous cry till they have ſingled 
With much ado the cold fault cleanly out; 
Then do they ſpend their mouths: Echo replies, 
As if another chaſe were in the ſkies. 


By this, poor Wat, far off upon a hill, 
Stands on his hinder legs with liſtening ear, 
To hearken if his foes purſue him ſtill; 
Anon their loud alarums he doth hear; 


3 The many muſits through the which be goes, ] Muſits are ſaid 
by the lexicographers to be e place where the hare goes for relief. 
They ſhould, perhaps, rather be deſcribed as the avindings or 
mazes by evhich ſbe endeaworrs to eſcape her purſuers. It ſeems to 
have been a made word from the verb to muſe, which formerly 
ſignified to be amazed; to wonder. The modern editions read 
umfitss MaLONE. 

A muſet18 a gap in a hedge. See Cotgrave's explanation of the 
French word Trouce, STEEVENS, 

+ And ſometime ſorteth with a herd of deer ; ] Sorteth means ac- 
companies, conſorts with, Sort anciently ſignified a troop, or com- 
tany, MaLoNE. | 
FS. Echo replies, 


As if another chaſe were in the fhies.] So Dryden: 
„With ſhouting and hooting we pierce through the ſky, 
„And echo turns hunter, and doubles the cry.” 
| STEEVENS, 
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'T Hen ſhalt thou ſee the dew-bedabbled wretch 


To make thee hate the hunting of the boar, 


VENUS AND ADONIS. 


And now his grief may be compared well 
To one ſore- ſick, that hears the Paſſing bell '. 


Turn, and return, indenting with the way; 

Each envious briar his weary legs doth ſcratch 7, 

Each ſhadow makes him ſtop, each murmur ſtay x 
For miſery 1s trodden on by many, 
And being low, never reliev qd by any 


Lie quietly, and kg a lis more; 
Nay, do not ſtruggle, for thou ſhalt not riſc : 


Unlike thyſelf, thou hear'ſt me moralize“, 
Applying this to that, and ſo to ſo; 
For love can comment WINE OL: 


Where did I leave No matter where, quoth be; 
Leave me, and then the ſtory aptly ends: 


The night is ſpent. Why, what of that, quoth ſhe, 


I am, quoth he, expected of my friends ; 
And now tis dark, and going I ſhall fall. 
In night, quoth ſhe, defire ſces beſt of all. 
But 
To one ſore fick that hears his paſſ ing bell. ] This thought 1s 
1 658 by Beaumont and Fletcher in Philaſter: 
on like one who languiſhing 
% Hears his ſad bell — STEEVENS. 
Fach envious briar Bis weary legs doth ſcratch J So, in The s 
Taming of the & Drew : 
2, roaming through a thorny wood 


& Scratching her legs. STEEVENS, | 
8 Unlike thyſelf, thou bear ine moralize,} Thus hs Duodecimo, 


1600. The edition of 1636, and the modern copies read ; 


Unlike myſelf — 
But there is no need of change. Unlife thy/elf refers to the hunt. 
ing of the boar, which Venus conſiders as a rude {port, ill ſuited 
to che delicate frame of Adonis. NTA LONE. 
9 Innight, quoth ſve, deſire ſees beſt of all.} I verily believe that 


i ſentiment ſimilar, in ſome ſort, to another utrered by that for. 


wurd wanton Juliet, occurreth here: 
& Lovers 


VENUS AND ADONIS. 8 39 


But if thou fall, O then imagine this, 

The earth in love with thee thy footing trips, 

And all is but to rob thee of a kiſs “. 

Rich preys make rich men thieves ; ſo do thy lips 
Make modeſt Dian cloudy and forlorn, 

Leſt ſhe ſhould ſteal a kiſs, and die forſworn ?. 


Now, of this dark night I perceive the reaſon : 

Cynthia for ſhame obſcures her filver ſhine ?, 

Till forging nature be condemn'd of treaſon, 

For ſtealing moulds from heaven that were divine, 
Wherein ſhe fram'd thee in high heaven's deſpite, 
To ſhame the ſun by day, and her by night. 


And therefore hath ſhe brib'd the Deſtinies, 
To croſs the curious workmanſhip of nature, 
To mingle beauty with infirmities, 

And pure perfection with impure defeature *; 
Making it ſubject to the tyranny 
Of ſad miſchances and much miſery ; 


As burning fevers, agues pale and faint, 
Life-poiſoning peſtilence, and frenzies wood *, 


Lovers can ſee to do their amorous rites 
% By their own beauties.” AmNeR. 
: The earth ix love with thee, thy footing trips, 
And all is but to rob thee of a kiſs.] So, in The Tavo Gen- 


tlemen of Verona: | 
| 66 leſt the baſe earth 
& Should from her veſture chance to /eal a Riß.“ 
| | | OTEEVENS. 
die forſworn. ] i. e. having broken her oath of virginity. 
| | STEEVENS. 
Cynthia for ſhame obſcures her filwer ſhine, ] Shine was formerly 
uſed as a ſubſtantive. So, in Pericles : | 
© Thou ſhew'd'it a ſubject's Hine ” Maron, 
* —defeature;] This word is derived from defaire, Fr. to undo. 
80, in 7 he Comedy of Errors: | | 
| 66 ſtrange defeatures in my face.” STEEVENS. 
and frenzies wood, ] Mood in old language is frantick, 
5 MalLox g. 
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VENUS AND ADONIS. 


The marrow-cating fickneſs, whoſe attaint 
Diſorder breeds by heating of the blood : 
Surfeits, impoſtumes, grief, and damn'd deſpair, 
Swear nature's death for framing thee ſo fair. 


And not the leaſt of all theſe maladies, | 
But in one minute's fight brings beauty under ©: 
Both favour, ſavour, hue, and qualities, 
W hereat th* imperial gazer late did wonder, 
Are on the ſudden waſted, thaw'd and done”, 
As mountain- now melts with the mid-day fun, 


Therefore, deſpite of fruitleſs chaſtity, 
Love-lacking veſtals, and ſelf-loving nuns, 
That on the earth would breed a ſcarcity, 


And barren dearth of daughters and of ſons, 


Be prodigal : the lamp that burns by night“, 
Dries up his oil, to lend the world his light. 


What is thy body but a ſwallowing grave”, 


 Seeming to bury that Posen 4: 


Which 
w But i in one minutes fight brings beauty under:] Thus the edi- 
tion of 1600, and thoſe ſubſequent, Perhaps the author wrote 
%. The leaſt of theſe maladies after a momentary engagement 
ſubdues beauty MALONE. 
In one minute's 2 ght is a phraſe equivalent to the more modern 
one t minutes warning, King Lear ſays : ** I have /7en the 
time; Hamlet: Or ever J have feen that day. A minute's 
fight, means while we can take note of a minute, while a minute's 
ſpace can be perceived or aſcertained, STEEVENS 
7 Are on the ſudden waſted, thaw'd, and done,] Done was for- 
merly uſed in the fenſe of watted, confumed, deiiroved. So, in 
Much Ado about Nothing : | 
Done to death by ſlanderous tongues,” 
It ſt Il among the vulgar retains the ſame meaning. 


| MaLoOXNE., 
"Wo 


the lamp that burns by nigh 4] i. e. 
130 — Av por ec rur, 
% Kl y Ao * ννινονοενπτν "= Muſceus. OTEEVEN on 
9 What is thy body but a ſwallowing grave, ] So, in Ang Re- 
chard 11. 


£6 JH 
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Which by the rights of time thou needs muſt have, 
If thou deſtroy them not in their obſcurity ? 

If ſo, the world will hold thee in diſdain, 

Sith in thy pride fo fair a hope is ſlain. 


So in thyſelf thyſelf art made away; 
A miſchief worſe than civil home-bred ſtrife, 
Or their's, whoſe deſperate hands themſelves do ſlay, 
Or butcher-fire, that reaves his ſon of life. 
Foul cankering ruſt the hidden treaſure frets, 
But gold that's put to uſe, more gold begets *. 


Nay then, quoth Adon, you will fall again 

into your idle over-handled theme; 

The kiſs I gave you is beſtow'd in vain, 

And all in vain you ſtrive againſt the ſtream ; 
For by this black-fac'd night, defire's foul nurſe, 
Your treatiſe makes me like you worſe and worſe. 


If love have lent you twenty thouſand tongues, 
And every tongue more moving than your own, 
Bewitching like the wanton mermaid's ſongs, 
Let from mine car the tempting tune is blown; 
For know, my heart ſtands armed in my ear, 
And will not let a falſe found enter there; 


06 in the Avallowing gulph 
© Of dark forgetfulneſs and deep oblivion.” 
Again, in our author's 77th Sonnet: 
© The wrinkles which thy glaſs will truly ſhew, 


Of mouthed graves will give thee memory.” 
| MaroNr. 


Le: a ſwallowing grave, | 

FSeeming to bury that poſterity &c ] So, in our author's 
third Sonnet: | 

© —————whois he ſo fond will be the 20% 
„Of his ſelt-love, to fop pefrerity ??? MaLoONE. 

But gold that's put to uſe, more gold begets.] So, in The Mer- 

chant of Venice : 
Or is your gold and filver ewes and rams? 
Sy. 66 I cannot tell; I make it breed as faſt.“ SrEE VERS. 


Leſt 


VENUS AND ADONIS. 


Leſt the deceiving harmony ſhould run 
Into the quiet cloſure of my breaſt; 
And then my little heart were quite undone, | 
In his bedchamber to be barr'd of reſt. 
No, lady, no; my heart longs not to groan, 
But ſoundly ſleeps, while now it fleeps alone. 


What have you urg'd that I cannot reprove 2 

The path is ſmooth that leadeth unto danger ; 

I hate not love, but your device in love, 

That lends embracements unto every ſtranger. 
You do it for increaſe : O ſtrange excuſe ! 
When reaſon is the bawd to luſt's abuſe *. 


Call it not love, for love to heaven is fled, 
Since ſweating luſt on earth uſurps his names; 
Under whole ſimple ſemblance he hath fed 

Opop freſh beauty, blotting it with blame; 
Which the hot tyrant ſtains, and ſoon bereaves, 
As caterpillars do the tender leaves. 


Love comforteth, like fon ns after rain, 
But luſt's effect is tempeſt after ſun; 

Love's gentle ſpring doth always freſh remain, 
Luſt's winter comes ere TOO half be done “. 


2 When reaſon is the bunch: to 2 abſe.] So, in Hamlet: 

And reaſon panders will.“ Srxxvzxs. 

3 —love to heaven 25 fled, 

Since fcating luſt on carth uſurps his name.] This infor- 
mation is of as much conſequence as that given us by Homer 
about one of his celebrated rivers, which, he ſays, was 

„ Xanthus by name to thoſe of Fase ly birth, 

© But call'd Scamander by the ſons of earth.” STEEVENS» 

* Love's gentle ſpring doth always freſh remain, 

Luſt's avinter comes ere Summer half be donc; ;] So n, in 
The Rape of Lucrece : 

O raſh falſe heat, wrapt in repentant cold! 

„ Thy haſly ſpring 2 "ry and nc er grows old. 

MarONE. 


Love 


VENUS AND ADONIS. 
Love ſurfeits not; luſt like a glutton dies: 
Love 1s all truth ; . luſt full of forged lies. 


More J could tell, but more I dare not ſay; 
The text is old, the orator too green. 
Therefore, in ſadneſs, now I will away; 

My face is full of ſhame, my heart of teen 5; 
Mine ears that to your wanton talk attended e, 
Do burn themſelves for having ſo offended. 


With this, he breaketh from the ſweet embrace 
Of thoſe fair arms which bound him to her breaſt, 
And homeward through the dark lawns runs a- 
pace 7; 
Leaves Love upon her back deeply diſtreſs'd. 
Look how a bright ſtar ſhooteth from the ſky *, 
So glides he in the night from Venus eye; 


Which after him ſhe darts, as one on ſhore 
Gazing upon a late-embarked friend ?, 


Till 


5 My face i is full of es my heart of teen ;] Teen i is ſorrow, 

The word is often uſed by Spenſer. MALONE. 

Mine ears that to your wanton talk attended, ] Thus the Duo- 
decimo, 1000. That of 1636, and the modern editions, read, 
_ wanton calls, MALONE. 

Mine ears that to your wanton talk attended, 
Do burn &c.] So, in Cymbeline: 
6 w._D"[do condemn mine ears, that have 
So long attended thee.” STEEVENS, ' 
rough the dark lawns runs apace,] The modern edi- 
tors read—laness MaLonwe. 
Loot how a bright ſtar ſhooteth from the rl So, in King 
Richard II: 
« I ſee thy glory like a. i,, flare” 

Again, in The Midſummer Nights Dream : 

| 2 the rude ſea grew civil at her ſong, 
& And certain fars ſhot madly from their ſpheres, 
To hear the ſea-maid's muſick,” MaLON E. 
Again, in Troilus and Creſſida: 
& And fly like chidden Mercury, 
% Or like a far diſ-orb'd.” STEEVENS., 
as one on ſhore, | 


Gazing 
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414 VENUS AND ADONIS. 


| Till the wild waves will have him ſeen no more, 
x Whoſe ridges * with the meeting clouds contend 
So did the mercileſs and pitchy night 
Fold in the object that did feed her fight, 


Whereat amaz'd, as one that unaware 
_ Hath dropp'd a precious jewel in the flood, 

Or *ſtoniſh'd as night-wanderers often are“, 
Their light blown out in ſome miſtruſtful wood; 
Even ſo confounded in the dark ſhe lay, 

_ Faving loſt the fair diſcovery of her way ?. 


And now ſhe beats her heart, whereat it groans, 
That all the neighbour-caves, as ſeeming troubled, 
Make verbal repetition of her moans; 
Paſſion on paſhon deeply is redoubled : 
Ah me! ſhe cfies, and twenty times, oe, doe 
And twenty echoes twenty times cry ſo. 


She marking them, begins a wailing note, 
Auf lings extemp rally a woeful ditt); 


| Gazing upon a lat embarked friend,] Perhaps Otway had 
this paſſage 1 in his thoughts when he wrote the following lines: 
4% Methinks I ſtand upon a naked beach, 
Tn Sighing to winds, and to the ſeas complaining ; ; 
„ While afar off the veſſel ſails away, : 
% Where all the treaſure of my ſoul's embark'd, 
Marone. 
See the ſcene in  Cymbeline where Imogen tells Piſanio how he 
ought to have gazed after the veſſel in which Poſthumus was em- 
bard. STE+ VENS. | 
1 Till the abild waves 
Whoſe ridges ] So, in King Lear : 
+ Horns welk'd and way'd like the enridged ſea.” 
| STEEVENS. 
Or "ſtoniſh'd as night wanderers often are,] So, in X. Lear: 
* the Vrathful ſkies 
*© Gallow the very wanderers of the dart. STEEVENS. 
3 —the fair diſcovery of her way. ] I would read — diſcoverer, 
e. Adonis, STEEVENS. 


"The old reading 3 to me to afford the ſame meaning. 
| | | MaroNne. 


How 


VENUS AND ADONIS. 445 


How love makes young men thrall, and old men 
dote ; 
How love is wiſe in folly, fooliſh-witty : 
Her heavy anthem ſtill concludes in woe, 
And ſtill the choir of echoes anſwers ſo. 


Her ſong was tedious, and outwore the night, 
For lovers' hours are long, though ſeeming ſhort : 
If pleas'd themſelves, others, they think, delight 
In ſuch like circumſtance, with ſuch like ſport : 
Their copious ſtories, oftentimes begun, 
End without audience, and are never done. 


For who hath ſhe to ſpend the night withal, 
But idle ſounds, reſembling paraſites, 
Like ſhrill- tongu'd tapſters anſwering every call, 
Soothing the humour of fantaſtick wits * ? 
She ſaid, tis fo : they anſwer all, tis ſo; 
And would ſay after her, if the ſaid no. 


Lo! here the gentle lark, weary of reſt, 
From his moiſt cabinet mounts up on high, 
And wakes the morning, from whoſe filver breaft 


The fun ariſeth in his majeſty ; 


* Like ſhrill-tongu'd tapſiers anſwering every call, 
Soothing the humour of fantaſticł wits ?] But the exerciſe 
of this fantaſtick humour is not ſo properly the character of ævits, 
as of perſons of a wild and jocular extravagance of temper. To 
ſuit this idea, as well as to cloſe the rhime more fully, I am per- 
ſuaded the poet wrote : 
Soothing the humour of fantaſtick <vights, _ 
| | |  'THEOBALD. 
Like ſhrill- tongu'd tapſters anſwering every call, 
Soothing the humour of fantaſtick wits ?] See the ſcene of 
& Anon, anon, Sir,” in K. Henry IV. P. I.—Had Mr. Theo- 
bald been as familiar with ancient pamphlets as he pretended to 
have been, he would have known that the eptthet Fanta/tick is 
applied with ſingular propriety to the wz7s of Shakſpeare's age. 
{te rhime, like many others in the ſame piece, may be weak, 
ur the old reading is certainly the true one. STEEVENS» 
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The banc influence that makes him bright, 


This ſaid, ſhe hafteth to a myrtle grove, 


VENUS AND ADONIS. 
Who doth the world fo gloriouſly behold, 
That cedar-tops and hills ſeem burniſh'd gold, 


Venus ſalutes him with this fair good morrow: 
O thou clear gods, and patron of all light, 
From whom each lamp and ſhining ſtar doth bor- 


row 


There lives a ſon, that ſuck'd an earthly mother, 
May lend thee light* „ AS thou dolt lend to other, 


Mufing the morning is ſo much o'er-worn ', 
And yet ſhe hears no tidings of her love: 
She hearkens for his hounds, and for his horn : 
Anon ſhe hears them chaunt it luſtily, 
And all in haſte ſhe coaſteth * to the cry. 


5 O thou clear god, &c} Perhaps Mr. lows had read the lines 
that compoſe this ſtanza, before he wrote the following, with 


which the firſt act of his Ambitious Stepmother concludes : 


„Our glorious ſun, the ſource of light and heat, 
«© Whoſe influence chears the world he did create, 
4 Shall ſmile on thee from his meridian ſkies, 
„And own the kindred beauties of thine eyes; 
*© Thine eyes, which, could his own fair beams decay, 
95 Might ſhine for hitn, and bleſs the world with day.” 
STEEVENs. 
s There lives a ſon, that ſuchd an earthly mother, 
May lend thee light, ] So, in Romeo and Juliet: 
| Her eye in heaven, 
"66 Would Sk the) airy region ſtream ſo bright, 
4% That birds would ling and think it were not night,” 
MaLONE. 
7 Muſing the morning is 5 much ober-aborn, ] Mufing 1 in ancient 
language is cbondoring. So, in Macbeth: 
Do not muſe at me my moſt worthy friends.“ Maron Ee 
1 coaſteth J So, in . Ara, I. P. HI: 
Whoſe haughty ſpirit, winged with _— | S 
„Will coaſt my crown.“ | 


See note on that paſſage, laſt edit. Vol. VI. p- 441. 
STrEEVEXS. 
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And as ſhe runs, the buſhes in the way 
Some catch her by the neck, ſome kiſs her face, 
Some twine about her thigh to make her ſtay 
She wildly breaketh from their ſtrict embrace, 
Like a milch doe, whoſe ſwelling dugs do ake, 
_  Haſting to feed her fawn hid in ſome brake“. 


By this, ſhe hears the hounds are at a bay, 
Whereat ſhe ſtarts, like one that ſpies an adder 
Wreath'd up in fatal folds, juſt in his way, 
The fear whereof doth make him ſhake and ſhudder : 
Even ſo the timorous yelping of the hounds _ 
Appals her ſenſes, and her ſpright confounds. 


For now ſhe knows it is no gentle chaſe, 
But the blunt boar, rough bear, or lion proud, 
| Becauſe the cry remaineth in one place, 
Where fearfully the dogs exclaim aloud : 
Finding their enemy to be ſo curſt, 
They all ſtrain court'ſy who ſhall cope him firſt, 


This diſmal cry rings ſadly in her ear, 

Through which it enters to ſurprize her heart, 

Who, overcome by doubt and bloodleſs fear, 

With cold pale weakneſs numbs each feeling part: 
Like ſoldiers, when their captain once doth yield, 


They baſely fly, and dare not ſtay the field. 


Thus ſtands ſhe in a trembling ecſtacy *; 
Till, chearing up her ſenſes ſore-diſmay'd, 
| She 


9 Like a milch doe, whoſe favelling dugs do abe, 
Haſting to feed her fawn J So, in As you like it: 
«© While like a doe, I go to find my fawn, | 
And give it food.” STEEVENS., | 
" Thus flands ſbe in a trembling ecſtacy,] Ecflacy anciently 
fgnified any violent perturbation of mind. So, in Macbeth ; 
| «© Better be with the dead 
© Than on the torture of the mind to lie, 
In reſtleſs efacy.” MaLone, 


| Again, 
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VENUS AND ADONIS, 


She tells them, tis a cauſeleſs fantaſy, 

And childiſh error that they are afraid; 

Bids them leave quaking, wills them fear n0 
more; 


And with that word ſhe ſpy'd the hunted boar; 


Whoſe frothy mouth, bepainted all with red, 
Like milk and blood being mingled both together, 
A ſecond fear through all her ſinews ſpread, 
Which madly hurries her ſhe knows not whither - 
This way ſhe runs, and now ſhe will no further, 
But back retires, to rate the boar for murder, 


A houſnd ſpleens bear her a thouſand ways; 
She treads the paths that ihe untreads again; 
Her more than haſte is mated with delays “, 
Like the proceedings of a drunken brain; 
Full of reſpect, yet nought at all reſpecting, 
In hand with al things, nought at all effecting, 


Here kennel'd in a brake ſhe finds a bot, 

And aſks the weary caitiff for his maſter ; 

And there another licking of his wound, 

Gainſt venom'd ſores the only ſovereign plaſter ; 
And here ſhe meets another ſadly ſcowling, 
To whom ſhe a and he replies with howling, 


— — Fam — 


When be had cecas 4 his 1}}-refounding noiſe, 

Another flap-mouth'd mourner, black and grim, 
Againſt the welkin vollies out his voice; 
Another and another anſwer him, | 


Again, more appoſitely in The Comedy of F, rrors © 
Mark, how he frembleth in his ecftacy !** 
STEEVENS. W 
| Her more than haſte is mated <with delays, ] Is checked, or con- 
founded. So, in Macbeth : 42 
«© My mind ſhe has mate, and amaz'd my ſight.” 
The modern een read marr red. MaALONE. | 


Clapping 


VENUS AND ADONIS. 


Clapping their proud tails to the ground below, 
Shaking their ſcratch'd ears, bleeding as they go, 


Look, how the world's poor people are amazed 

At apparitions, figns, and prodigies, _ 

Whereon with fearful eyes they long have gazed, 

iofuſing them with dreadful prophecies; | 
So the at theſe ſad ſigns draws up her breath, 
And, fighing it again, exelaims on death, 


Hard-favour'd tyrant, ugly, meagre, lean, 
Hateful divorce of love, (thus chides ſhe death) 


Grim-grinning ghoſt, earth's worm, what doſt thou 


mean | | 
To ſtifle beauty, and to ſteal his breath, | 
Who when he liv'd, his breath and beauty ſet 
Gloſs on the roſe, ſmell to the violet 


If he be dead,. O no, it cannot be, 

Seeing his beauty, thou ſhouldſt ſtrike at it 

O yes, it may; thou haſt no eyes to ſee, 

But hatefully at random doſt thou hit. 
Thy mark is feeble age; but thy falſe dart 
Miſtakes that aim, and cleaves an infant's heart, 


Hadſt thou but bid beware, then he had ſpoke, 
And hearing him, thy power had loſt his power, 
The deſtinies will curſe thee for this ſtroke ; | 
They bid thee crop a weed, thou pluck'ſt a flower: 
Love's golden arrow at him ſhould have fled, 
And not death's ebon dart, to ſtrike him dead, 


Doſt thou drink tears, that thou provok'ſt ſuch 
_ weeping? = 
What may a heavy groan advantage thee ? 


3 m—grink tears, ] So, in Pope's Eloi/a : 
* And drink the falling tears each other ſheds.” 
| S STEEYVENS, 
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Her eyes ſeen in her tœars, tears in her eye; 


VENUS AND ADONIS. 


Why haſt thou caſt into eternal ſleeping 

Thoſe eyes that taught all other eyes to ſee? 
Now Nature cares not for thy mortal vigour, 
Since her beſt work is ruin'd with thy rigour. 


Here overeome, as one full of deſpair, 
She vail'd her eye-lids*, who, like ſluices, ſopp'l 
The eryſtab tide that from her two cheeks fair 
In the ſweet channel of her boſom dropp'd ; 
But through the flood-gates breaks the filver rains, 
And with his ſtrong courſe opens them again, 


O how her eyes and tears did lend and borrow ! 


Both cryſtals, where they view'd each other's forrow, 

Sorrow, that friendly fighs ſought ſtill ro dry; ; 
But like a ſtormy day, now wind, now rain *, 
Sighs dry her cheeks, tears make them wet again. 


Variable paſt ons throng her conſtant woe, 
As ftriving which ſhould beſt become her grief; 
All entertain'd, each paſſion labours ſo, | 
That every preſent ſorrow ſeemeth chief, 
But none is beft ; then join they all together, 
Like many clouds conſulting for foul weather, 


By this, far off the kears ſome huntſman holla; 
A 1 s ſong ne" er pleas d her babe fo well: 


4 She vail'd her eye. Ro- 
So, in Jlamle _ 
Do not for ever with thy wailed lids 
„ Seek for thy noble father in the duſt,” Mao. 
5 But thr 4 on the Hlood-gates vreaks the filver rain] So, in K. 
Hen. IV. P. 
" For tears do inp: the Hood. gates of her eyes 
STEEVENS. 
—Hhe a flormy * noꝛu wind, now rain,] In this ftanzs 
we mcet with ſome traces of Cordelia's ſorrow: 
5 you have ſeen 
« Sunſhine and rain at once &c,” STEEVENSs 


She bowvered o or cleſed her + nag 


6 


The 


VENUS AND ADONIS ag! 


The dire imagination ſhe did follow 

This ſound of hope doth labour to expell ; ; 
For now reviving Joy bids her rejoice, 
And flatters her, it is Adonis voice. 


Whereat her tears began to turn their tide, 

Being priſon'd in her eye, like pearls in glaſs *; 

Vet ſometimes falls an orient dro beſide, | 

Which her cheek melts; as ſcorning it ſhould paſs, 
To waſh the foul face of the ſluttiſſi ground, 
Who is but drunken when ſhe ſeemeth drown d. 


O hard- -believing love, how ſtrange it ſeems 
Not to believe, and yet too credulous ! 
Thy weal and woe are both of them extremes, 
Deſpair and hope make thee ridiculous : 
The one doth flatter thee in thoughts unlikely, 
With likely thoughts the other kills thee quickly. 


Now ſhe unweaves the web that ſhe had wrought ; 

Adonis lives, and death is not to blame; 

It was not ſhe that call'd him all to naught ; 

| Now ſhe adds honour to his hateful name; 

She clepes him king of graves, and grave for 
kings; 

Imperial ſupreme of all mortal things. 


No, no, (quoth ſhe) ſweet Death, I did but jeſt ; 
| Yer pardon me, I felt a kind of fear, 


7 The dire imagination «he did follow] The edition of 1600 


reads: 
| The dry imagination 
which was evidently a miſprint. The reading of the text was furs 
niſhed by the copy printed in 1636, MaLONE. 
— te pearls in glaſs ;] So, in X. Lear : 
Like pearls from diamonds dropt.“ STEEVENS. 
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VENUS AND ADONIS. 


When as I met the boar® „that bloody beaſt, 

Which knows no pity, but is ſtill ſevere ; 
Then, gentle ſhadow, (truth I muſt confeſs) 
I rail'd on thee, tearing my love's deceaſe. 


Tis not my fault: the boar provok'd my tongue ; 
Be wreak'd on him, inviſible commander ; | 
*Fis he, foul creature, that hath done thee wrong; 
I did but act, he's author of thy ſlander : 
Grief hath two tongues, and never woman yet 
Could rule them both, without ten women's wit. 


Thus hoping that Addis 1 is alive, 


Her raſh ſuſpect ſhe doth extenuate * 
And that his beauty may the better TOTO] 
Wich death ſhe humbly doth inſinuate; 
Tells him of trophies, ſtatues, tombs ; ard 
ne” = | 


| His victories, his triumphs, and his glories. 


9 When as 7 met the boar, ] When as and when were uſed 
indiſcriminately by our ancient writers. MALoxE. 
: Her raſh ſuſpect ſhe doth extenuate :] Suſpect i 18 if uſpicion, So, 


nin our author's 70th Sonnet: 


„The ornament of beauty is /z/pe,” MaLOxNE. 

2 Tells him of tro 3 ſtatues, tombs; — 1 As Venus is here 
bribing Death with flatteries to ſpare Adonis, the editors could 
not help thinking of pompous tombs. But tombs are no honour 
to Death, conſidered as a being, but to the parties buried. I much 
ſuſpect our author intended : 

Tells him of trophies, ſtatues, dome — THEOBALD- 

This alteration is plauſible, but not neceſſary. Tombs are in one 
ſenſe honours to Death, inaſmuch as they are ſo many memorial 
of his triumphs over mortals. Beſides, the idea of a number ot 
tombs naturally preſents to our mind the dome or building that 
contains them ; ſo that noni is obtained dy the —_— 

| MALONE. 
3 and ſtories | 
His wittories, his triumphs, and his ks] This verd | 1s 
alſo uſed in The Rape of Lucrece: 
He _ ies to her ears her huſband's fame—” MALOxE. 


O Jove, 


VENUS AND ADONIS. 453 

O Jove, quoth ſhe, how much a fool was I, 

To be of ſuch a weak and filly mind, 

To wail his death, who lives, and muſt not die, 

Till mutual overthrow of mortal kind ! | 
For he being dead, with him 1s beauty ſlain, 
And, beauty dead, black chaos comes again “. 

Fie, fie, fond love, thou art ſo full of fear, 

As one with treaſure laden, hemm'd with thieves ; 

Trifles, unwitneſſed with eye or ear, | 

Thy coward. heart with falſe bethinking grieves. 

Even at this word ſhe hears a merry horn, 

Whereat ſhe leaps, that was but late forlorn. 


As faulcon to the lure, away ſhe flies ; 

The graſs ſtoops not, ſhe treads on it fo light *; 

And in her haſte unfortunately ſpies 

The foul boar's conqueſt on her fair delight ; 
Which ſeen, her eyes, as murder'd with the view, 
Like ſtars aſham'd of day, themſelves withdrew. 


Or, as the ſnail, whoſe tender horns being hit, 
Shrinks backward in his ſhelly cave with pain“, 


+ And, beauty dead, black chaos comes again.] The ſame ex- 
preſſion occurs in Othello: 3 
« Excellent wretch ! Perdition catch my foul, 
& ButI do love thee ! and when I love thee not, 
„ Chaos is come again.” MALONE. | 
5 The graſs floops not, ſhe treads on it ſo light;] 
Alla per intaCtas ſegetes, vel ſumma volaret 
| „ Graming, nec teneras curtu læſiſſet ariſtas. Virgil. 
| : STEEVENS, 
Or, as the ſnail, whoſe tender horns Being Hit, 
Shrinks backward in his ſhelly cave with pain,] So, in Co- 
riolanus : | | 2 
«© 'Thruſts forth his Horns again into the world | 
„That were in- hell d when Marcus ſtood for Rome.“ 
The former of theſe paſſages ſupports Mr. Tyrwhitt's reading 
of another. See the Plays of Shakſpeare, laſt edit. Vol. VII. 


p- 460, and Vol, II. p. 64. STEEVENS, 
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And there, all fmother'd up, in ſhade doth ſit, 
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VENUS: AND ADONIS. 


Long after fearing to creep forth again; 
So, at his bloody view, her eyes are fled 
Into the deep dark cabins of her head, 


Where they refign'd their offite and their light 
To the diſpoſing of her troubled brain; 
Who bids them ſtill conſort with ugly night 7, 
And never wound the heart with looks again; 
Who, like a king perplexed in his throne, 
By their ſuggeſtion gives a deadly groan, 


Whereat each mo ſubject quakes ; | 
As when the wind, impriſon'd in the ground -, 0 
Struggling for paffage, earth's foundation ſhikes, 
Which with cold terrors doth men's mind confound: 
This mutiny each part doth fo ſurpriſe, 
That from their dark beds, once e more, leap her 
eyes 3 


And, being open'd, threw unwilling T ight 
Upon the wide wound FRE oF ne had teach 


In 

Ns. Le conſort avith oy night,] So, in Romeo and Juliet: 
& To be 9 wy the humorous night,” | 
MALONE. * 


3 po lide a king 
Whereat each iributary ſubject e 3 So, i in Tag: Lear : 
% Ay, every inch a Ai | 
6c When I do ſtare, ſee how the abe quates,” PR 
STEEVENS. 
9 As * the => impriſon'd ; 2n 1 the ground, | 
Ff. ger belle earth's rnb makes e,] So, in K. 


Henry IF. 
gy - oft the teeming earth 
« I; wh a kind of cholick pinch'd and vex'd 
oy By the zmpriſoning of upruly.av;zd 
„ Within her womb ; which, for enlargement firiving, 
& Shakes the old beldame earth &c.” STEEVENS. 
5 — , the boar had trench'd] Tr rene bd i is cut. Tran ters | 
Fr, So, in Macbeth ; 
| | 5 Safe 


g % 
> 
3 
1 
* 1 
* 
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in his ſoft flank; whoſe wonted lily white 

With purple tears, that his wound wept, was 
drench d. | 

No flower was nigh, no graſs, herb, leaf, or 
weed, | | | 25 

But ſtole his blood, and ſeem'd with him to bleed. 
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This ſolemn ſympathy poor Venus noteth ; 
Over one ſhoulder doth ſhe hang her head ; 
Dumbly ſhe paſſions, frantickly ſhe doteth *; 
She thinks he could not die, he is not dead. 
Her voice is ſtopp'd, her joints forget to bow; 
Her eyes are mad that they have wept till now. 


tos, A LIVE Js 
So 0-3 N r * * 
1 8 K. 


Upon his hurt ſhe looks ſo ſtedfaſtly, 

That her fight dazling makes the wound ſeem three 

And then ſhe reprehends her mangling eye, 

That makes more gaſhes where no breach ſhould be: 
His face ſeems twain, each ſeveral limb is doubled; 
For oft the eye miſtakes, the brain being troubled, 


My tongue cannot expreſs my grief for one, 

And yet, quoth the, behold two Adons dead! 

My fighs are blown away, my ſalt tears gone, 

Mine eyes are turn'd to fire, my heart to lead : 
Heavy heart's lead melt at mine eyes, as fire ! 
So ſhall I die by drops of hot defire, 


ode  % 


; gow. ty 8 2 
AN FP 
1 I a 


Alas, poor world, what treaſure haſt thou loſt ! 
What face remains alive that's worth the viewing ? 


3 


« Safe in a ditch he bides 
„ With twenty trenched gaſhes on his head.“ 
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| | MALOxE. 
Dumb ly. ſhe paſſions, franticłly. be doteth,] This verb is again 
yſed by our author in The Tavo Gentlemen of Verona: 
| «© Madam, *twas Ariadne, paſſioning 
& For Theſeus? perjury and unjuſt flight. 


Armas” 2 
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6 g 4 Whoſe 


Whoſe tongue is mufick now * ? what canſt thou 


VENUS AND ADONIS. 


* boaſt 
Of things long ſince, or any thing enſuing | Ae 
The flowers are ſweet, their colours freſh and 
ru; 
But true-ſweet beauty liv'd and dy'd in bien, 


Bonnet or veil henceforth no creature wear ! 
Nor ſun nor wind will ever ſtrive to kiſs you 
Having no fair to loſe 5, you need not fear; 
The ſun doth ſcorn you, and the wind doth hiſs 
you * 
But when: Adonis liv'd, fun and fharp air 
Lurk d like two thieves, to rob him of his fair; 


And therefore would he put his bonnet on, 
Under whoſe brim the Sach ſun would peep; 


—1 so, in The Coney of 


3 Whoſe tongue #5 mulick ; mot — 
Errors; 7 | 
. That neyer — were © af ck to > thine gar.“ 

MALONE. 

$ m=zor wind will ever five zo kiſs you :] So, in Orhello : : 
208 The baw dy æbind that As all it meets, 

'  STEEVENS, 

Aprin, | in The Merchant of Venice: 

[292  Hugg'd and embraced by the frumper avid, T 
 _ Martons. 
-Þ n uo fair to loſe—1 Fair was formerly ufed as a fub« 
ſtantiye, in the ſenſe of 3 ty. So, in The Coney of 4 Errors; 
e deca yed fair ny 
( A ſunny look of his — ſoon repair.“ 


dee many other inſtances of this expreſſion in the laſt edition of 


our author's plays, Vol, II. p. 180. 
It appears from the correſponding rhime, KLE the jingle in 
the preſent line, that the word Aar was pronounced in the time 
f Shakſpeare as if jt were written fare, It is ſtill ſo pronoungeq 1 in 
5 M ALONE. 
9 — ſhe avind doth hiſs wed So, ip Noms and 558 : 


4 4 T3 
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VENUS AND ADONIS. 
The wind would blow it off, and, being gone, 


Play with his locks * ; then would Adonis weep : 
And ſtraight, in pity of his tender years, | 


They both would ſtrive who firſt ſhould dry his 


_. rears, | 


To ſee his face, the lion walk'd along 


Behind ſome hedge, becauſe he would not fear him*; 


To recreate himſelf, when he hath ſung, 

The tyger would be tame, and gently hear him? : 
Tf he had ſpoke, the wolf would leave his prey, 
And never fright the filly. lamb that day. 


When he beheld his ſhadow in the brook, 
The fiſhes ſpread on it their golden gills; 
When he was by, the birds ſuch pleaſure took, 
That ſome would fing, ſome other in their bills 
Would bring him mulberries, and ripe red cher- 
ries z | 


He fed them with his fight, they him with berries. 


But this foul, grim, and urchin-ſnouted boar 7, 
Whoſe downward eye ſtill looketh for a grave, 
Ne'er faw the beauteous livery that he wore ; 
Witneſs the entertainment that he gave: 

If he did fee his face, why then I know, 

He thought to kiſs him, and hath kill'd him ſo. 


Play with his locks ; —)] The earlieſt copy that I have 
ſeen, reads Jokes. But it was, I think, a miſprint. The reading 
of the text is that of the edition in 1636. MaLone. 

A becauſe he would not fear him; ] Becauſe he wauld not 
ferrify him. So, in K. Henry VI. P. I: 

8 „For Warwick was a bug that fear'd us all.“ MAL OxE,. 


ab hen he hath ſung, 
The tyger would be tame ] So, in Orhello * 


„ She would ng the ſavageneſ5 out of a bear. SrEE VERS, 
p= #rchin-/nopted boar, } The urchin is the ſea-hedgehog. 
„ To MaLoNE. 
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458 VENUS AND ADONIS, 


Tis true, 'tis true; thus was Adonis ſlain; 
He ran upon the boar with his ſharp ſpear, 
Who would not whet his teeth at him again, 
But by a kiſs thought to perſwade him there; 
And nuzzling in his flank, the loving ſwine * 
Sheath'd, unaware, his taſk in his ſoft groin, 


Had I been tooth'd like him, I vl 8 | 
With kiſſing him I ſhould have kill'd him fiſt ; 
But he is dead, and never did he bleſs _ _- 
My youth with his 3 3 the more I am actueſt, 
With this ſhe falleth in the place the ſtood, 
And Rains her face, with his es blood, 
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She looks upon TN lips, and they are pale; j 
She takes him by the hand, and that is cold; 
She whiſpers in his car a heavy tale, 
As if he heard the woeful word ſhe told: 
She lifts the coffer-lids that cloſe his eyes, 
Where lo! two lamps, burn out, in darknef | 
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Sheath'd, unaware, his tuft i his ſo ft groin. So, in Th ; 


on PR Song of Venus and Adonis, 1009; Sb 

«+ On the ground he lay, 2 

& Blood had left his cheeck, 

For an orped. [f. ger fed] fine 
„ Smit him in the groyne; 
Deadly wound his death did bring: 

Which when Venus found, 
| „ Ihe fell into a wound, | 
5 «© And awak*d her hands did wring.“ NM ALONE. 
| | 3 365 youth ev:th hu; 3 Thus the Duodecimo, 1600, The edi- 
tion of 1636, and the nadern copies, read my 117; --which can- 
4 | not be right, unlefs our author forgot what he had before written. 
a Adonis had granted her a Riffs * 
Þ | „He with her plenty preſs'd, ſhe fuſer with dearth, 


4 | ä Af TART li ips together glew'd) tell to the ear ch. A 
4 | 2 Ma LONE. 
If 4 wo la nps, burnt out, in darkneſs lies.] The ſame want 
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VENUS AND ADONIS. 439 


Two glaſſes, where herſelf herſelf beheld 

A thouſand times, and now no more reflect ; 

Their virtue loſt, wherein they late excell'd, 

And every beauty robb'd of his effect : 
Wonder of time, quoth ſhe; this is my ſpite s, 
That, you being dead, the day ſhould yet be light, 


Since thou art dead, lo! here I propheſy, 
Sorrow on love hereafter ſhall attend ; 
It ſhall be waited on with jealouſy, 
Find ſweet beginning, but unſavoury end ; 
Ne'er ſettled equally, too high or low; 
That all love's pleaſure ſhall not match his woe, 


It ſhall be fickle, falſe, and full of fraud, 
And ſhall be blaſted in a breathing-while 3 ; 
The bottom poiſon, and the top o'er-ſtraw'd 
With ſweets, that ſhall the ſharpeſt fight beguile: 
The ſtrongeſt body ſhall it make moſt weak, 
Strike the wiſe dumb, and teach the fool ta 
ſpeak. 


It ſhall be ſparing, and too full of riot, 


Teaching decrepit age to tread the meaſures? ; 


« His ſteeds to water at thoſe ſprings 
„O On chalic'd flow'rs that Lies. 3, 
See note on this paſſage, laſt edit. Vol. IX. p. 220, 
 OTEEVENS, 
7518 is ny ſpite,] This is done, purpoſely to vex and dif. 
treſs me. MALONE. 
5 Neer ſettled equally, too high, or low ;] So, in The Midſum- 
wer Night's Dream: 
„The courſe of true love never did run ſmooth &c. 
** Ocroſs! too hg to be enthrall'd to low & c.“ 
 _ STEEVENS, 
7 to tread the meaſures ;] To dance. So, in K. Rich. II: 
„Our ſtern alarums chang'd to merry meetings, 
oy, Our dreadful marches to deligbtful meaſures.” 
Malone. 
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Pluck down the rich, enrich the poor with trea. 


And moſt deceiving, when it ſeems moſt juſt; 


It ſhall be cauſe of war*, and Gre events, 


VENUS AND ADONIS, 
The ſtaring ruffian ſhall it keep in quiet, 


—_—_— 
It ſhall be raging-mad, and filly- mild, 
Make the young old, che old become a child. 


It ſhall ſuſpect, where is no cauſe of fear; 
It ſhall not fear, where it ſhould moſt miſtruſt ; 
It ſhall be merciful, and too ſevere, 


Perverſe it ſhall be, when it ſeems moſt toward, 
Put fear to valour, courage to the coward. 


And ſet diffention *twixt the ſon and ſire; 
Subject and ſervile to all diſcontents, 


As dry combuſtious matter is to fire; 


Sith in his prime death doth my love deftroy, 
They that love beſt, their love ſhall not enjoy. 


By this, the boy that by her ſide lay kill'd, 

W as melted like a vapour from her fight ?, 

And in his blood that on the ground lay ſpileg, 

A purp's flower ſprung up, checquer'd with white; 

Reſembling well his pale cheeks, and the blood 
Which in round drops upon their whiteneſs flood, 


She bows her kad; the new- .forung . to ſmell, 


Comparing it to ber Adonis breath; ; 


Ir. ſball be caufe of war, &c. ] Several of the effects here pre: 6 
dicted of love, in T ion of Athens are aſer bed to gold. b 
STEEVENS, | 
9 Was melted like a 8 So, in a Macleth: 
9 and what ſeem'd corporal, melted | +4 


. Like breath into the wind. . SrpEykxs, 
Nes, in The Tempeſt: . 


« Theſe our actors, 340 


ce As foretold you, were all ſpirits, and n 
Are melted | into aer, into thin air.“ MaLoNs, 


ESL _ And 


id 


VENUS AND ADONIS. 46r 
And fays, within her boſom it ſhall dwell, 


Since he himſelf is reft from her by death: 


She crops the ſtalk, and in the breach appears 
Green dropping ſap, which ſhe compares to 
tears. 


Poor flower, quoth ſhe, this was thy father's guiſe, 


(Sweet iſſue of a more ſweet- ſmelling fire) 
For every little grief to wet his eyes: 
To grow unto himſelf was his deſire, 


And ſo 'tis thine; but know, it is as good 
To wither in my breaſt, as in his blood. 


Here was thy father's bed, here in my breaſt * ; 
Thou art the next of blood, and *tis thy right: 
Lo! in this hollow cradle take thy reſt, 


My throbbing heart ſhall rock thee day and night: 


There ſhall not be one minute of an hour, 
Wherein I will not kiſs my ſweet love's flower. 


Thus weary of the world, away ſhe hies, 

And yokes her filver doves ; by whoſe ſwift aid 
Their miſtreſs mounted, through the empty ſkies 
In her light chariot quickly is convey'd, 


' here is my breaſt,] As Venus ſticks the flower to which 
Adonis is turned, in her boſom, I think we muſt read again all 
the copies, and with much more elegance: 

Here was thy father's bed, here in my breaſt— 
For it was her breaſt which ſhe would infinuate to have been A- 
donis* bed. The cloſe of the preceding ſtanza partly warrants 
this change: | | - 
VZÜEᷣ but know it is as good 
To wither ia my bteaſt, as in his blood.“ 


As the ſucceeding lines in this ſtanza likewiſe do: 


Low ein this hollow cradle take thy reſt,” 
THEOBALD. 


I have received this emendation, as the reading is, I think, 


more elegant, and the change very ſmall. 
| 5 Maroxx. 
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VENUS AN D ADONIS. 
Holding their courſe to Paphos, where their queen 
Means to immure herſelf, and not be ſeen *. 


2 This poem is received as one of Shakſpeare's undiſputed per- 


formances, —a circumſtance which recommends it to the notice it 


might otherwiſe have eſcaped. 

There are ſome excellencies which are leſs graceful than even 
their oppoſite defects; there are ſome virtues, which being mere. 
ly conſtitutional, are entitled to very {ſmall degrees of praiſe. Out 
poet might defign his Adonis to engage our eſteem, and yet the 
iluggiſh coldneſs of his diſpoſition is as offenſive as the impetu- 
ous forwardneſs of his wanton miſtreſs. To exhibit a young man 
inſenſible to the careſſes of tranſcendent beauty, is to deſcribe a 
being too rarely ſeen.to be acknowledged as a natural character, 
and when ſeen, of too little value to deſerve ſuch toil of repreſen. 
tation. No elogiutis are due to Shakſpeare's hero on the ſcore of 
mental chaſtity, for he does not pretend to have ſubdued his de. 
fires to his moral obligations. He {ſtrives indeed, with Platonick 
abſurdity, to draw that line which was never drawn, to make that 


diſtinction which never can be made, to ſeparate the purer from 


the groſſer part of love, aſſigning limits, and aſeribing bounds to 


each, and calling them by different names; but it we take his 


own word, he will be found at laſt only to prefer one gratification 
to another, the ſports of the field to the enjoyment of immortal 
charms. The reader will eafily confeſs that no great reſpect is 
due to the judgment of ſuch a would-be Hercules, with ſuch a 


choice before him. In ſhort, the ſtory of Joſeph and the wife of 


Potiphar 1s the more intereſting of the two ; for the paſſions of 
the former are repreſſed by conſcious reftitude of mind, and obe- 
dience to the higheſt law, The preſent narrative only includes 
the diſappointment of an eager female, and the death of an unſuſ- 
ceptible boy. The deity, from her language, ſhould ſeem to 
have been educated in the ſchool of Meſſina: the youth, from 
his backwardneſs, might be ſuſpected of having felt the diſcipline 
of a Turkiſh ſeraglio. 5 

It is not indeed very clear whether Shakſpeare meant on this oc- 
caſion, with Le Brun, to recommend continence as a virtue, or 
to try his hand with Aretine on a licentious canvas, If our poet 
had any moral deſign in view, he has been unfortunate in his con- 
duct of it. The ſhield which he lifts in defence of chaſtity, 18 
wrought with ſuch meretricious imagery as cannot fail to counter- 
act a moral purpoſe.—Shakſpeare, however, was no unſkilful 
mychologiſt, and mult have known that Adonis was the offspring 
of Cynaras and Myrrha. His judgment, therefore would have 


prevented him from raiſing an example of continence out of the 


produce of an inceſtuous bed, - ---- Confidering this piece only in 
the light of a ſeu d'eſprit, written without peculiar tendency; 


we ſhall even then be ſorry that our author was unwilling to * 
| oro 
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VENUS AND ADONIS. 


He character of his hero as he found it; for the common and 
more pleaſing fable aſſures us, that 
66 when bright Venus yielded up her charms, 
„The bleſt Adonis languiſh'd in her arms.“ 
We ſhould therefore have been better pleaſed to have ſeen him in 
the ſituation of Aſcanius, 
«© —— Cum gremio fotum dea tollit in altos 
„ Tdaliz lucos, ubi mollis amaracus illum : 
“ Floribus et multæ aſpirans complectitur umbra ;? 
than in the very act of repugnance to female temptation, ſelf- de- 
gial being rarely found in the catalogue of Pagan virtues, 

If we enquire into the poetical merit of this performance, it 
will do no honour to the reputation of its author, The great ex- 
zellence of Shakſpeare is to be ſought in dramatick dialogue, ex- 
prefling his intimate acquaintance with every paſſion that fooths or 
ravages, exalts or debaſes the human mind. Dialogue is a form 


of compoſition which has been known to quicken even the genius 


of thoſe who in mere uninterrupted narrative have ſunk to a level 
with the multitude of common writers. The ſmaller pieces of Ot- 
way and Rowe have added nothing to their fame. 

Let it be remembered too, that a contemporary author, Dr. 


Gabriel Harvey, points out the Venus and Adonis as a favourite 
only with the young, while graver readers beſtowed their attention 


on the Rape of Lucrece. Here J cannot help obſerving that the 
poetry of the Roman legend is no jot ſuperior to that of the my- 


' thological ſtory. A tale which Ovid has completely and affect- 


ingly told in about one hundred and forty verſes, our author has 
coldly and imperfectly ſpun out into near two thouſand, The at- 
tention therefore of theſe graver perſonages muſt have been en- 


gaged by the moral tendency of the piece, rather than by the 


force of ſtyle in which it is related. STEEVENS, 


This firſt eſſay of Shakſpeare's Muſe does not appear to me ſo 


entirely void of poetical merit as it has been repreſented. In what 
high eſtimation it was held in our author's lite-time, may be col- 
tected from what has been already obſerved in the preliminary re- 
mark, and from the circumſtances mentioned in a note which 
the reader will find at the end of TheRape of Lucrece. | 
To the other elogiums on this piece may be added the conelud- 
ing lines of a poem entitled Mirrha the Mother of Adonis; or 
Lites Prodegies, by William Barkited, 1607: 
*« But ſtay, my Muſe, in thine own confines keep, 
& And wage not warre with ſo deere lov'd a neighbor; 
« But having ſung thy day-ſong, reſt and fleep ; 
„ Preſerve thy ſmall fame, and his greater favor. 
& His ſong was worthie merit; Shakſpeare, hee 
«© Sung the faire bloſſome, thou the wither'd tree: 
6 Laurel is due to him; his art and wit 
“ Hath purchas'd it; cyprus thy brows will fit.“ 
Maron. 
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RIGHT HONOURABLE 


HENRY WRIOTHESLY, 


EARIL of SOUTHAMPTON, and BARON of 
! TiCHFIELD. 


The love 1 dedicate to your Loraſhip 1s 
without end; whereof this pamphlet, with- 
out beginning, is but a ſuperfluous moiety. 


The warrant I have of your honourable diſ- ; 
poſition, not the worth of my untutored 
lines, makes it aſſured of acceptance. 

: 


What ] have done is yours, what I have to 


a is yours; being part in all I have devot- 


ed yours. Were my worth greater, my 
duty would ſhew greater mean time, as 
Shs: 2 
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468 DEDICATION. 
it is, it is bound to your Lordſhip, to whom 
T wiſh long life, fill lengthened With all 
happineſs. 


Your Lordfbip's in all duiy, 


WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


Lucius Tarquinius (for his exceſſive pride ſur- 
named Superbus) after he had cauſed his own father- 
in-law, Servius Tullius, to be cruellv murdered, 
and, contrary to the Roman laws and cuſtoms; not 
requiring or ſtaying for the people's ſuffrages, had 
\offefſed himſelf of the kingdom; went, accompa- 
nied with his ſons and other noblemen of Rome, 


to beſiege Ardea. During which fiege, the principal 


men of the army mecting one cvening at the tent of 
Sextus Tarquinius, the king's ſon, in their diſcourſes 
after ſupper every one commended the virtues of 
his own wife; among whom, Collatinus extolled 
the incomparable chaſtity of his wife Lucretia. 
In that pleaſant humour they all poſted to Rome; 
and intending, by their ſecret and ſudden arrival, to 
make trial of that which every one had before 
avouched, only Collatinus finds his wife (though 
it were late in the night) ſpinning amongſt her 
maids : the other ladies were all fou d dancing and 
revelling, or in ſeveral diſports. Whereupon the 
noblemen yielded Collatinus the victory, and his 
wife the fame. At that time Sextus Tarquinius be- 
ing inflamed with Lucrece' beauty, yet ſmothering 
his paſſions for the preſent, departed with the reſt 
back to the camp; from whence he ſhortly after pri- 


This argument appears to have been written by Shakſpeare, 
being prefixed to the original edition in 1594 ; and is a curioſity, 
this, and the two dedications to the earl of Southan pton, being 
the only proſe compoſitions of our great poet not in a dramatick 
form) now remaining. | 

To the edition . 1616, and that printed by Lintot in 1710, 
a ſhorter argument is likewiſe prefixed, under the name of 
Contents; which not being the production of our author, nor 
throwing any light on the poem, is now omitted. Ma LONE. 
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vily withdrew himſelf, and was (according to his 
eſtate) royally entertained and lodged by Lucrece at 
Collatium. The ſame night, he treacheroufly ſteal- 
eth into her chamber, violently raviſhed her, and 
early in the morning ſpeedeth away. Lucrece, in 
this lamentable plight, baſtily diſpatcheth meſſen- 
gers, one to Rome for her father, another to the 
camp for Collatine. They came, the one accompa- 
nied with Junius Brutus, the other with Publius 
Valerius; and finding Lucrece attired in mourning 
habit, demanded the cauſe of her ſorrow. She, firſt 
taking an oath of them for her revenge, revealed the 
actor, and whole manner of his dealing, and withal 

ſuddenly ſtabbed herſelf. Which done, with one 
conſent they all vowed to root out the whole hated 
family of the Tarquins; and bearing the dead body 
to Rome, Brutus acquainted the people with the 
doer and manner of the vile deed, with a bitter in- 
vective againſt the tyranny of the king: wherewith 
the people were ſo moved, that with one conſent 
and a general acclamation the Tarquins were all 
exiled, and the ſtate a changed from kings 
to conſuls, 


THE 


THE RAPE 
o b 


LU n 


From the beſieged Ardea all in poſt, 

Borne by the truſtleſs wings of falſe deſire, 

Luſt-breathed Tarquin leaves the Roman hoſt, 
; And 


2 This poem was firſt printed in quarto, in the year 1594. It 
was again publiſhed in 1598, 1600, and 1607, All theſe copies 
have been collated for the preſent edition, and they all correſpond, 
excepting ſuch flight variations as repeated impreſſions neceſſa- 
rily produce. I have heard of editions of this piece likewiſe in 
1596 and 1602, but I have not ſeen either of them. In 616 
another edition appeared, which in the title-page is ſaid to be 
newly reviſed and correfed. When this copy firſt came to my 
hands, it occurred to me, that our author had perhaps an inten- 
tion of reviſing and publiſhing all his works, (which his fellow- 
comedians in their preface to his plays ſeem to hint he would have 
done, if he had lived,) and that he began with this early produc- 
tion of his muſe, but was prevented by death from completing 
his ſcheme ; for he died in the ſame year in which this corrected 
copy of Lucrece (as it is called) was printed. But on an attentive 
examination of this edition, 1 have not the leaſt doubt that the 
piece was reviſed by ſome other hind. [It is ſo far from being 
correct, that it is certainly the moſt inaccurate and corrupt of ali the 
ancient copies. In ſome paſſages emendations are attempted merely 
for the ſake of harmony; in others, a word of an ancient caſt 18 
changed for one ſomewhat more modern; but moſt of the alterations 
ſeem to have been made becauſe che reviſer did not underſtand the 
poet's meaning, and imagined he ſaw errors of the preis, where 
in fact there were none, Of this the reader will find inſtances in 
Hh4 ... "the 
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472 RAPE OF LUCRECE. 
And to Collatium bears the lightleſs fire 
Which, in pale embers hid, lurks to aſpire, 

And girdle with embracing flames the waift 

Ot Collatine's fair love, Lucrece the chaſte, 


Haply that name of chafte unhapp'ly ſet 
This bateleſs edge on his keen appetite ; 
When Collatine unwiſely did not let“ 
To praiſe the clear unmatched red and white 
Which triumph'd in that ſky of his delight, 
Where mortal ſtars !“, as bright as heaven's beauties, 
With pure aſpects did him peculiar duties. 


For he the night before, in Tarquin's tent, 
VUnlock'd the treafure of his happy ſtate ; 
What priceleſs wealth the heavens had him lent 


the courſe of the following notes; for the variations of the edi- 
tions are conſtantly ſet down. I may likewiſe add, that this copy 
(which all the modern editions have followed) appears manifeſtly 
to have been printed from the edition in 1607, the molt incorrect 
of all thoſe that preceded, as being the moſt diſtant from the ori- 
ginal, which there is reafon to ſuppoſe was publiſhed under the 
author's immediate inſpection. Had he undertaken the taſk of re- 
viſing and correcting any part of his works, he would ſurely have 
made his own edition, and not a very incorrect re- impreſſion of it, 
the baſis of his improvements. N | 
The ſtory on which this poem is founded, is related by Dion. 
Halicarnaſſenſis, hb. iv. c. 72; by Livy, lth. i. c. 57,58; 
and by Ovid, Fat. lib. ii. Diodorus Siculus and Dion Caſſius 
have alſo related it. The hiſtorians differ in ſome minute parti- 
culars. MaLoxE. . . 5 
3 did not let] Did not forbear. Ma LON E. | 
 -* Where mortal ſtars, ] i. e. eyes, Our author has the 
ſame alluſion in The Midſummer Night's Dream: | 53 
ge —- who more engilds the night, 
1 „ Than all yon firy o's and ces of light.“ 
Again, in Romeo and Juliet: | 
EN At my poor houſe look to behold this night 
6 Farth-treading fiars, that make dark heaven light.“ 
| 1 8 | Marlon, 


Inn 


RAPE OF LUCRECE. 
In the poſſeſſion of his beauteous mate; 
Reckoning his fortune at ſuch high-proud rate, 


Thrat kings might be eſpouſed to more fame, 
But king nor peer to ſuch a peerleſs dame . 


O happineſs enjoy'd but of a few 

And, if poſſeſs'd, as ſoon decayed and done * 

As is the morning's filver-melting dew 7 

Againſt the golden ſplendour of the fun ! 

An expir'd date *, cancel'd ere well begun ? : 

_ Honour and beauty, in the owner's arms, 
Are weakly fortreſs'd from a world of harms. 


5 Reckoning his fortune at ſuch high-proud rate, 
That kings migbt be eſpouſed to more fame, 
But king nor peer to ſuch a peerleſs dame.) Thus the quarto, 
1594, and three ſubſequent editions, The duodecimo, 1616, 


reads: 


at / high à rate, 
and in the next line but one, 

But king nor prince to ſuch a peerleſs dame. 
The alteration in the firſt line was probably made in conſequence 
of the editor's not being ſufficiently converſant with Shakſpeare's 
compounded words; (thus, in 41”s Well that ends Well, we find 
high-repented blames ; and in Twelfth Night, high-fantaitical ;) 


in the laſt, to avoid that jingle which the author ſeems to have 


conſidered as a beauty or received as a faſhion. MaLoxE. 

6 as ſoon decay*d and done,] Done is frequently uſed by 
our ancient writers in the ſenſe of conſumed. So, in Venus aud 
Adonis : | | 

| 6 waſted, thaw'd, and done, 

“ As mountain ſnow melts with the mid-day ſun.” 
| : | MaroNe. 

7 As is the morning's filver-melting dew,] The duodecimo, 
1616, and the modern editions, read corruptedly : 

As if the morning's ſilver-melting dew. MaLons. 
As expir'd date, ] So, in Romeo and Juliet: 

and eæpire the term 

Of a delpiſed life.” STEEVENS. 

9 An expir'd date, cancel'd ere <vell begun :] Thus the quarto, 
1594, the editions of 1598, 16c0, and 1607. That of 1616 
reads, apparently for the ſake of ſmoother verſification: 

A date Expir'd, and cancel'd ere begun. MaLoNE. 
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Beauty itſelf doth of itſelf perſuade 


Suggeſted this proud iſſue of a king 3 ; 


Again, in Love's Labour's Loft: 


RAPE OF LUCRE E C E. 


The eyes of men without an orator *; 

What needeth then apology be made 

To ſet forth that which is ſo ſingular ? 

Or why is Collatine the publiſher : 
Of that rich jewel he ſhould keep unknown 
From thieviſh ears, becauſe it is his own e? 


Perchance his boaſt of Lucrece- ſovereignty 


For by our ears our hearts oft tainted be : 
Perchance that envy of ſo rich a thing, 
Braving compare, diſdainfully did ſting 
His high-pitch'd thoughts, that meaner men 
ſhould vaunt 
The golden hap which their ſuperiors want, 


But ſome untimely thought did inſtigate 
His all-too-timeleſs ſpeed, if none of thoſe : 


HBaeauty ſelf doth of itſelf perſuade 
The eyes of men <vithout an orator ;] So Daniel, in his Ro- 


amend, 1 : 
1 — whoſe power doth move the blood 
More than the words or wiſdom of the wiſe,” 
Again, in The Martial Maid, by B. and Fletcher : 
„ — ſilent orators, to move beyond 
The honey-tongued rhetorician,” SrEEVENs. 
avhy is Collatine the publiſher 
of that rich jewel he ſhould lee Unknown 
From thiewiſh ears, becauſe it is his own?) Thus the old 
copies. The modern editions read: From thieviſhcares— Ma LONE; 
The conduct of Lucretia's huſband is here made to reſemble 
that of Poſthumus in Cymbecline, i he preſent ſentiment occurs 
likewiſe in Muchado about Nothing : ** — The flat tranſgreſſon | 
of a ſchool-boy ; who being over-joyed with finding a bird's neſt, 
ſhows it his companion, and he ſteals it.” STEEVENs. 
3 Suggeſted his proud iſſue of a king ;] Suggeſted, | think, here 
means fempted, prompted, inſtigated.” So, in +3 Richard UI: 
What Eve, what ſerpent hath /ugge/ed thee 
Jo make a ſecond fall of curſed man?? 


4 'Thele heavenly eyes that look into o theſe faults, 
& Sugze/ted us to make,” MaLOxE. 


His 


RAPE OF LUCRECE. 


His honour, his affairs, his friends, his fate, 

Neglected all, with ſwift intent he goes -. 

To quench the coal which in his liver glows *. 
O raſh-falſe heat, wrapt in repentant cold, 
Thy _ ſpring till blaſts, and ne'er grows 

old“! | hog Os” 


When at Collatium this falſe lord arrived, 
Well was he welcom'd by the Roman dame, 
Within whoſe face beauty and virtue ſtrived 


ich in his liver glows.] Thus the quarto, 1594. 
Some of the modern editions have grows, —The liver was formerly 
ſuppoſed to be the ſeat of love. Marone. 

5 —qvrapt in repentant cold,] The duodecimo, 1600, reads: 
| wrapt in repentance cold, 
but it was evidently an error of the preſs. The firſt copy has 
repentant, MaLone. | | 5 | 
| To quench the coal which in his liver glows. 

—cvrapt in repentant cold,] So, in King Jobn: 
© There is no malice in this burning coal; 
© The breath of heaven hath blown his ſpirit out, 
& And ſtrew'd repentant aſhes on his head.” 
| STEEVENS» 
© Thy haſty ſpring flill blaſts, and ne er grows old!) Like a too 
early ſpring, which is frequently checked by 5/:ghts, and never 
produces any ripened or wholſome fruit, the irregular forwards 
neſs of an unlawful paſſion never gives any ſolid or permanent ſa« 
tisfaction. So, in a ſubſequent ſtanza : 
«© Unruly Silaſts wait on the tender Spring. 
Again, in Hamlet: 
For Hamlet, and the trifling of his favour, 
© Hold it a faſhion and a toy of blood; 
„ A violet in the youth of primv nature, 
„ Forward, not permanent; ſweet, not laſting 3 
« The perfume and ſuppliance of a minute: 
„No more.” | 
Again, in King Richard III: | 
 *. Short ſummers lightly have a forward ſpring.” 
Blaſts is here a neutral verb. 
In Venus and Adonis we meet nearly the fame ſentiment 3 
_ * Love's gentle ſpring doth alway freſh remain; 


„ Luſt's winter comes ere ſummer half be done.“ | 1 
MarLoxe. 3 
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RAPE OF LUCKECK 
Which of them both ſhould underprop her fame: 


When virtue bragg'd, beauty would bluſh for 


ſhame ; 
When beauty boaſted bluſhes, in deſpite 
Virtue would ſtain that or with filver white ?. 


But beauty, in that white intituled *?, 

From Venus? doves doth challenge that fair field; 
Then virtue claims from beauty beauty's red, 
Which virtue gave the golden age, to gild 
Their filver cheeks, and call'd it "then their ſhield; 


7 Virtue Wand flain 'hat or with F Iver avhite.] The original 
Qition exhibits this line thus: 
Virtue would ſtain that ore with Gs er white. 


Ore might certainly have been intended for o'er, (as it is given in 


the modern copies, ) the word over, when contracted, "having 


been formerly written ore. But 1n this way the paſſage 1 ” not re- 


ducible to grammar. Virtue would ſtain that, i. e. bluſhes, o'er 
with filver white. —The word intended was, | believe, or, i. e. 
gold, to which the poet compares the deep colour of a Bab. 
The terms of heraldry in the next ſtanza ſeem to favour this 
ſuppoſition ; and the oppoſition between or and the filver white 
of virtue is entirely in Shakſpeare's manner. So, afterwards 
Which virtue gave the golden age to gild 
6 Their flver cheeks -———” MALONE. 
Shakſpeare delights in oppoſing the colours of uu and /tver to 
each other. So, in Macbeth : 
«© Bis ver ſkin lac'd with his golden blood.“ 
We meet with a deſcription, allied to the preſent one, in Much 
ado about Nothing : 


66 


I have mark'd 

& A thouſand Suſhing apparitions 

© To ſtart into her face; ; a thouſand Innocent ſhames 

« In angel wwhitenc/3 bear away thoſe e., 

STEEVENs. 

i that white intituled,] I oppoſe he means, that con- 
fiſts in that whiteneſs, or takes its title from it. STEEVE US. 
Our author has the ſame phraſe in his 37th Sounet: 

% For whether beauty, birth, or wealth, or wit, 

«© Or any of theſe all, or all, or more, 

* ntitled in their parts, do eroꝝ ned ſit 
MaALoxx. 
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Teaching 


RAPE OF LUCRECE. 
Teaching them thus to uſe it in the fight. 
When ſhame atlail'd, the red ſhould fence 

white, | | 


This heraldry in Lucrece' face was ſeen, 
Argued by beauty's red, and virtue's white. 
Of either's colour was the other queen, 
Proving from world's minority their right : 
Yet their ambition makes them till to fight; 
The ſovereignty of either being ſo great, 
That oft they interchange each other's ſeat. 


This filent war of lilies and of roſes 

Which Tarquin view'd in her fair face's field ?, 

In their pure ranks his traitor eye encloſes; 
Where 


1 her fair face's field,] Field is here equivocally uſed, 
The war of lilies and roſes requires a geld of battle; the heraldry 
in the preceding ſtanza demands another field, i, e. the ground 


or ſurface of a ſhield or eſcutcheon armorial. 
| STEEVENS. 


s This filent war of lilies and of roſes 
Which Tarquin view'd in her fair face's field, 
In their pure ranks his traitor eye encloſes ;] There is here 
much confuſion of metaphor. Mar is, in the firſt line, uſed 3 
merely to ſignify the conte/? of lilies and roſes for ſuperiority ; 4 
and in the third, as an army which takes Tarquin priſoner, and 4 
encloſes his eye in the pure ranks of white and red. | 
Our authorhas the ſame expreſhon in Coriolanus ; 
=” „Our veil'd dames 
vs Commit the var of 2vh:ite and damaſk in 
„Their nicely-gawded cheeks, to the wanton ſpoil 
«© Of Phoebus? burning kiſſes.“ 8 
Were not the preſent phraſeology ſa much in Shakſpeare's man- 
ner, we might read: | | 
The ſilent band of lilies &c, 
80, a little lower: 
Ihe coward captive vanquiſhed doth yield 
% To thoſe two qrmiecs —— N 
Again, in a ſubſequent ſtanza ; _ 
( Fearing ſome bad news from the warl;ke ba 
Where her beloved Collatinus lies,” 125 Y 


478 


RAPE OF LUCRE CE. 
Where, left hietateert them both it ſhould be kill'd, 
The coward captive vanquiſhed doth yield | 


To thoſe two armies, that would let him go, 
Rather than triumph in ſo falſe a foe, 


Now thinks he that her huſband's ſhallow tongue 

(The niggard prodigal that prais'd her ſo) 

In that high taſk hath done her beauty wrong, 

Which far exceeds his barren {kill to ſhow : 

Therefore that praiſe which Collatine doth owe *, 
Enchanted Tarquin anſwers with ſurmiſe, | 
In filent wonder of ſtill-gazing eyes. 


This earthly ſaint, adored by this devil, 


Little ſuſpecteth the falſe worſhipper ; 
For thoughts unſtain'd do ſeldom. dream on evil ; 
Birds never lim'd no ſecret buſhes fear * : 
So guiltleſs ſhe ſecurely gives good cheer 
And reverend welcome to her princely gueſt, 
Whole inward ill no outward harm exprels'd : 


The copies however all agree in reading war, and! believe theß 


are not corrupt. MaLoNE. 
If the copies agree in reading war, — once they agree in 2 
true reading. So, in The Taming of a & 
© «6 Haſt thou beheld a freſher — ? 
- *©. Such war of aubite and red within her cheeks!“ 


Again, in Venus and Adonis : 


Oh, what a war of looks was then between them ! , 
S!1rEEVINs. 

2 Therefore that praiſe a eobich Collatine doth owe,] Praiſe here 

ſignifies the obje# of praiſe, i. e. Lucretia. To owe in old lan- 


| guage means zo po/eſs. So, in Othello: 


Not Poppy, nor and gong =o 
4 Shall ever med'cine thee to that ſweet fleep 
| „Which thou owwd/? yeſterday,” MALONVB ER. 
3 Birds aewer lim'd zo o ſeer et buſhes fear :] Soy 1 in My Henry 725 
P. III: 
| „ The bird that hath been {med in a buſh, 


& With trembling wings miſdonbteth every buſh 
| STEEVENS: 


For 


* 
— 
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RAPE OF LUCRECE. 


For that he colour'd with his high eſtate, 

Hiding baſe fin in plaits of majeſty * ; 

That nothing in him ſeem'd inordinate, 

Save ſometime too much wonder of his eye, 

Which, having all, all could not ſatisfy ; 
But, poorly rich, ſo wanteth in his ſtore, 


That cloy'd with much, he pineth ſtill for more, 


But ſhe that never cop'd with ſtranger eyes, 
Could pick no meaning from their parling looks“, 
Nor read the ſubtle-ſhining ſecrecies 
Writ in the glaſſy margents of ſuch books *; 
She touch'd no unknown baits, nor fear'd no hooks 
Nor could ſhe moralize his wanton fight “, 
More than his eyes were open'd to the light. 


He ſtories to her ears her huſband's fame, 
Won in the fields of fruitful Italy ; 
And decks with praiſes Collatine's high name, 
Made glorious by his manly chivalry, 

With bruiſed arms and wreaths of victory?: 


Hex 


4 Hiding ba/e fin in plaits of majeſty :] So, in King Lear: 
6. Robes and furr'd gowns hide all,” STEBVENS, | 
Could pick no meaning from their parling looks, ] So, Das 
mel, in his Roſamond : 
«© Ah beauty, Syren, fair enchanting good! 
„ Sweet filent rhetorick of perſuading eyes /*? 


5 Writ in the glaſſy margents of ſuch books ;] So, in Romeo and 


Juliet: 
And what obſcur'd in this fair volume lies, 
“ Find written in the margin of his eyes,” 
In all our ancient Engliſh books, the comment is printed in the 
margin. MALONE. | 5 | 
Nor could ſte moralize his wanton fight, } To moralize here 
ſignifies to interpret, to inveſtigate the latent meaning of his looks. 
So, in Much ado about Nothing : ** You have ſome moral in this 
Benedictus. MA LON E. 5 | 
Mith bruiſed arms and wreaths of victory: ] So, in King 
Richard III. | 
Now 


Ang 


* 


Till fable Night, mother of Dread and Fear, 


For then is Tarquin brought unto his bed, 


RAPE OF LUCRECE. 


Her joy with heav'd- up hand the doth expreſs, 
And, wordleſs, fo grooms heaven tor his ſucceſs. 


Far from. the purpoſe of his coming thither, 
He makes excuſes for his being there. 

No cloudy ſhow of ſtormy bluſtering weather 
Doth yet in his fair welkin once appear ; 


Upon the world dim darkneſs doth diſplay, 
Andi in her veulty priſon ſtows the day ?, 


Intending wearineſs with heavy ſpright“; 
F or, _ r ſupper, long he * , 


© Now are our hong bound with wi&oriovs wreaths, 
“ Our bruiſed arms hung up for monuments.” 
_ Maroxs, 
9 Til fable Night, mother of Dread and Fear, 
Upon the world dim darkneſs doth diſplay, 
And in her waulty priſon flows the day.] Thus the quarto, 
1594, and the three ſubſequent editions. The duodecimo, 
1616, without any authority reads thus: 
Till fable night, /ad ſource of dread and fear, 
Upon the world dim darkneſs doth diſplay, 
And in her vaulty prifon ſhuts the day. MaLowe, 
And in her waulty priſon ſtows the day.] Stows I believe to be the 
true, though the leaſt elegant, reading: So, in Hamlet, act IV. 
ſc. 1: ** Safely low'd,”” STEEVENS. 
i Intending avearineſs with heavy fpright 5] Intending is pre- 


lending. So, in King Richard III: j 
T--*" $6 Tremble and ſtart at wagging of a ſtraw, v 
* [Intending deep ſuſpicion.” MaLoNE, 4 


2 For, after ſupper, fong he quaſars. - 

With modeff Lugrece, —] Held à long converſation, 
So, in The Merchant of Venice: 

&« pray you, think you gue/lion with the Jew.” 
Again, in another of our author's plays: 

Thy gueſizon's with thy equal,” 

Again, in As you like it: I met the duke yeſterday, and had |} q 
much Pr with him.“ 2 MaLone, | 


With 


RAPE OF LUCRECE.' 


| With modeſt Lucrece, and wore out the night: 
| Now leaden ſlumber * with life's ſtrength doth fights 3 


And every one to reſt himſelf betakes, 


Save thieves, and cares, and troubled minds that 


wakes + 


As one of which doth: Farquin lie revolving 
The ſundry dangers of his will's obtaining; 
Yet ever to obtain his will reſolving, 


Though weak-buite hopes perſuade him to abſtain- 


in 


Deſpair to gain, doth traffick oft for gaining; 


And when great treaſure is the meed propoſed, _ 
Though death be achunct „ there's no death ſup- 


poſed. 
| Thoſe that aca covet, are with gain ſo fond, 


That what they have not (that which they polleſs ©} 


They ſcatter and unlooſe it from their bond, 


Po And 
faden ſlumber ] So, in K. Riobard III: 
« Leſt ney Sooke peiſe me down to-morrow.” 
STEEVENSs 


And every one to ref himſelf betakes, 


Save thieves, and cares, and troubled minds that wakes. ] 


Thus the quarto. The duodecimo, 1600, reads: | 
themſebves betake, 
and in the next line: 


Save thieves, and cares, and troubled minds that wake. 
But the firſt copy was right. This difregard of cencord is not 
yncommoy in our ancient poets. my in our author's Fenus and 


Adonis. 
two lamps burnt out in larknef tes.” 


9 ough death be adjunct, "7 in King John : 
Though that my dear were Aue to the act. 


MALOoxE. 


STEEVENS» | 
Fat what they have not (that evhich they pofſe 0 J Thus the 


quarto, 1594, The edition of 1616 reads; 
Thoſe that much covet are with gain ſo fond, 
That / they have not that which they poſlels; ; 
They ſcatter and unlooſe it &c. 
Vox. I, I 1 


The 


482 


The aim of all is but to parſe ub ie 


not poſſeſſed F. MAL ONE. 


RAPE OF LUCRECE, 


And ſo, by hoping more, they have but leſs ; 
Or, gaining more, the profit of exceſs _ 
Is but to ſurfeit, and ſuch griefs ſuſtain, 

That they prove bankrupt in this poor-rich gain, 


With honour, wealth, and eaſe, in waining age; 

And in this aim there is ſuch thwarting ſtrife, 

That one for all, or all for one we gage ; 

As life for honour, in fell battles' rage; : 
Honour for wealth; and oft that wealth doth coſt 
The death of all, and all together loſt. 


So that in vent'ring ill“, we leave to be | 

The things we are, for that which we expect ; 

And this ambitious foul infirmity, | 

In having much, torments us with defect 

Of that we have: ſo then we Yo neglect | 
The thing we have, and, all for want of wit, 
Make ſomething nothing, by augmenting it“. 


The alteration is plaufible, but not neceſſary, If it be objected 
to the reading of the firſt copy, that theſe miſers cannot ſcatter 
avhat they have not, (which they are made to do, as the text now 
ſtands,) it ſhould be obſerved, that the ſame objection lies to the 
paſſage as regulated in the latter edition; for here alſo they are ſaid 
« to ſcatter and unlooſe it &c.” although in the preceding line they 
were ſaid oft not to have it,” Poerically ſpeaking they may be 
ſaid to ſcatter what they have not, i. e. what they cannot be Ah 
ſaid to have; what they do not enjoy, though poſſeſſed of it. Un- 


derſtanding the words in this ſenſe, the old reading may remain. 


. MaLoNne. 
So that iu went*ring ill, —— ] Thus all the ancient copies that 
J have ſeen. The modern editions read: 1 2 
So that in vent'ring all, | 
But there is no need of change. In wentaring ill, means from 
an evil ſpirit of adventure, which prompts us to covet what ewe are 


A , Make ſomething nothing, by augmentin g.] Thus, in Mac. 
415 | $47 1 


„ —fo I 1% no honour 
66 By ſeeking to augment it &c,”” STEEVENS, 


Such 


Suck hazard now muſt doting Tarquin make, + 

Pawhing his honour to obtain his luſt; _ 

And for himſelf, himſelf he muſt forſake : 

Then where is truth, if there be no ſelf-truſt? 

When ſhall he thibk to find a ſtranger juſt, 
When he himſelf himſelf confounds, betrays 
To flanderous tongues, and wretched hateful 


days? 


Now ſtole upon the time the dead of night *, 
When heavy ſleep had clos'd up mortal eyes; 
No comfortable ftar did lend his light, | 
No noife but owls' and wolves' death-boding cries ; 
Now ſerves the ſeaſon that they may ſurpriſe 


and wretched hateful days ?] The modern editions read, 
unintelligibly ; 129 | 
To ſlanderous tongues, the wretched hateful Jays. 
MaLoNe, 


i Now flole upon the time the dead of night, &c.] So, in Maca 


dab | | 
. Now ofer the one half world 
Nature ſeems dead, and wicked dreams abuſẽ 
4% Thecurtain'd fleeþ : now witcheraft celebrates 
& Pale Hecat's offerings ; and wither'd murder, 
% Alarum'd by his ſentinel the ,,, | 
© Whoſe howPs his watch, thus with his ſtealthy pace, 
«© With Tarquin's raviſhing ſtrides, towards his detign 
© Moves like a ghoſt.” Marons. 
Now fole upon the time the dead of night, 
When heaumy fleep had clos'd up mortal eyes; 
No comfortable ſtar did lend his light 5 
pure thoughts are dead and ſtill, | a 
While luſt and murder wake From this and two fol- 8 4 
lowing paſſages in the poem before us, it is hardly poſſible to ſup- : 
poſe but that Mr. Rowe had been peruſing it before he ſat down to 1 
write The Fair Penitent ; be | q 
+ Once in a lone and ſecret hour of night, | 
When every eye was c/os'd, and the pale moon, ? 
& And filent ars | | 


&« Fierceneſs and pride, the guardians of her honour, 
Vers lulPd to reft, and love alone was waking.” 
| STEEVENS. 


I 1 2 | And 
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The filly lambs ; pure thoughts are dead and ſtill, 
While luſt and murder wake to ſtain and Kill, 


And now this juſtful lord leap'd from his bed, 
Throwing his mantle rudely o'er his arm; 

Is madly toſs'd between defire and dread ; 

The one ſweetly flatters, the other feareth harm; 


But honeſt Fear, bewitch'd with luſt's foul charm, 


Doth too too oft betake him to retire “, 
Beaten away by brain-fick rude Deſire, 


His falchion on a flint he ſoftly ſmiteth, 

That from the cold ſtone ſparks of fire do fly, 

Whereat a waxen torch forthwith he bc 

Which muſt be lode-ſtar to his luſtful eye ? ; 

And to the flame thus ſpeaks adviſedly : 

As from this cold flint I enforc'd this fire, 
So Lucrece muſt I force to my deſire 4, 


Here pale with fear he doth premeditate 
The dangers of his loathſome enterpriſe, 
And in his inward mind he doth debate 
What following ſorrow may on this ariſe: 
Then looking ſcornfully, he doth deſpiſe 
. His naked armour of ſtill- ſlaughter'd luſt *, 
And juſtly thus nen his thoughts vnjult. 


1 Doth too too of?! "REY him zo retire,] That! is, F. ear betakes 


| e to flight, MaLONE. 


3 —lode-ſtar 20 +7; bfiful eye; 1 51 in 4 Midſummer * J 


Dream: 
„ Your eyes are lode-/tars- „» STEEVENS. 
A. from this cold flint J enforc'd this fre, | 
$o Lucrece muſt T force to my defire.] 
«© Limus ut hic dureſcit, et hæc ut cera liqueſcit, 
„Uno eodemque igni ; fic noſtro Daphnis amore. 
Virg. Ec. 8 STEEVENS» 
armour of fiill-flaughter'd luft, ] i. e. ſtill- ſlaughterizg; 


unleſs the poet means to deſeribe it at a paſſion that is always a 
killing, but never dies. SrEEVENS. 


Fair 
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Fair torch, burn out thy light, and lend it not 
To darken her whoſe light excelleth thine $! 
And die unhallow'd thoughts, before you blot 
With your uncleanneſs that which is divine! 
Offer pure incenſe to ſo pure a ſhrine : 

Let fair humanity abhor the deed 

That hos and ſtains love's modeſt ſnow-white 

weed 7. 


o ſhame to knighthood and to ſbining arms! 

O foul diſhonour to my houſhold's grave! 

O impious act, including all foul harms! 

A martial man to be ſoft fancy's flaye® ! ! 

True valour till a true reſpect ſhould have; 
Then my digreſſion“ is ſo vile, ſo baſe, 
That it will live engraven in my face. 


Yea, though I die, the ſcandal will ſurvive, 
And be an eye-ſore in my golden coat; 
| Some loathſome daſh the herald will contrive ?, 


To 
Fair torch, irs out thy light, and lend it not 
To darken hor whoſe light excelleth thi ne!] In — we 
meet the ſame play of terms : 
Put out the ligt, and then put out he Iighe : — 
a It I quench thee &c,” MALONE. 
| love's modeſt ſuoxu- aubite weed.] Weed, in old languac e, 
is — MaLoNe. 
%%% fancy's ave!] F. a for love or affetion, So, in 
A Midſummer Night's Dreams: 
«© Sighs and tears, poor fancy's followers,” MALoNE. 
5 Then my digrefſion—] My deviation from virtue. So, 1 in Lowe's 
Labour's Lat: T will have that ſubject newly writ o'er, that I 
may example my digreſion by ſome mighty Precedent. Maron. 
Agun, in Romeo and Fuliet : 
6 Thy noble ſhape is but a form in wax, 
„% Digreſing from the valour of a man.” SrEEVENS. 
the ſcandal avill ſurvive, 
And be an eye-ſore in my golden coat; 
Some loathſome daſh the Herald æuill contrive,) In the books 
of heraldry a particular mark of diſgrace is mentioned, by which 
the eſeutcheons of thoſe perſons were anciently diſtinguiſhed, who 


Alſtourteouſſy uſed a Widow, maid, or <vife, againſt her will.“ 
11 3 There 


| 1 


To cipher me, how fondly I did date; 
That my poſterity, ſham'd with the note, 


What win I, if I gain the thing I ſeek ? 


When thou ſhalt charge me with ſo black a deed? 


Again, in Drayton's Epi/tle from Queen Jſabel to King Richard II: 


Rich, III: 


RAPE O F LUCRECE 


Shall curſe my bones, and hold it for no fin 
To with that I their father had not been, | 


A dream, a breath, a froth of fleeting joy: 

Who buys a minute's mirth, to wail a week * 3 

Or ſells eternity, to get a toy ? 

For one ſweet grape who will the vine deſtroy? 
Or what fond beggar, but to touch the crown, 
Would with the ſcepter ſtraight be Erucken down? 


If Collatinus dream of my intent, 

Will he not wake, and in a deſperate rage 

Poſt hither, this vile purpoſe to prevent? 

This ſiege that hath engirt his marriage, 

This blur to youth, this ſorrow to the ſage, 

This dying virtue, this 8 ſhame 
Whoſe crime will bear an ever-during blame ? 


O what excuſe can my invention make, 
— not my N be mute, my frail; joints ſhake? 


There were likewiſe formerly —_ of diſgrace for him that re- 
v oled a challenge, or avent from his word ; for him avho fled from 
his colours &c In the preſent inſtance our author ſeems to allude | 
to the mark firſt mentioned. MALONE. 
Some loathſome daſh the herald «vill contrive, ] So, in King John , 
& To look into the %s and ſtains of right.” 


No baſtard's mar doth blot my conquering ſhield.” 
This diſtinction, whatever it was, was called in ancient heraldry 
a blot or difference. STEEVENS. 
* Who buys @ minute's mirth, to wail a week ?] So, in * 


Eighty odd years of ſorrow have I ſeen, 


And each bour's jy wreck'd with @ week of teen. 
STEEVENS. 


„ Mine 


1 WW * 


* 
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Mine eyes forego their light, my falſe heart bleed? 
The guilt being great, the fear doth ſtill exceed; 


And extreme fear can neither fight nor fly, 
But coward-like with trembling terror die. 


Had Collatinus kill'd my ſon or fire, 
Or lain in ambuſh to betray my life, 


Or were he not my dear friend, this deſire 


Might have excuſe to work upon his wife; 

As in revenge or quittal of ſuch ſtrife: 
But as he is my kinſman, my dear friend 2, 
The ſhame and fault finds no excuſe nor end. 


Shameful it is; —ay, if the fact be known s: 

Hateful it is; — there is no hate in loving: 

Il beg her love ;—but ſbe is not her own : 

The worſt is but denial, and reproving : 

My will is ſtrong, paſt reaſon's weak removing. 
Who fears a ſentence or an old man's ſaw, 

Shall by a painted cloth be kept in awe +, 


Thus, graceleſs, holds he diſputation 


'Tween frozen conſcience and hot burning will, 


And with good thoughts makes diſpenſation, 


Urging the worſer ſenſe for vantage ſtill; 
Which in a moment doth confound and kill 


2 But as he is my kinſman, my dear friend,] So, in Macbeth: 
„ Firſt, as I am his kinſman and his ſubject, | 
«© Strong both againſt the deed- '? STEPVENS. 


3 Shameful it is; —ay, if the fact be known :] Thus all the edi- 


tions before that of 1616, which reads: | 
| Shamefull it is; if once the fact be known. 


The words in Italicks in the firſt three lines of this ſtanza, are 


ſuppoſed to be ſpoken by ſome airy monitor. MaLone. 
* WIWho fears a ſentence or an old man's ſaw, 
Shall by a painted cloth be Zept in awe.) In the old tape- 
ſiries or painted cloths many moral ſentences were wrought. So, 
in If this be net a good Play the Devil is in's, by Decker, 1612; 
* What ſays the prodigal child in the painted cloth ?” 
N 7 on MaLone. 
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Quoth he, ſhe took me kindly by the hand, 


So, in Othello: 


| ih and dreadeths Maro E.. 


RAPE OF LUCRECE. 


All pure effects, and doth ſo far proceed, 
That what 1s vile ſhows like a virtuous deed. 


And gaz'd for tidings in my eager eyes, 
Fearing ſome hard news * from the warlike band 
Where her beloved Collatinus lies. 
O how her fear did make her colour riſe ! 

Firſt red as roſes that on lawn we lay, 

Then white as laws, the roſes took away * . 


And how her hand, in my hand being lock'd “, 
Forc'd it to tremble with her loyal fear! 
Which ſtruck her ſad, and then it faſter 3 
Until her huſband's welfare ſhe did hear; 
W hereat ſhe ſmiled with ſo ſweet a cheer, 
That had Narciſſus ſeen her as ſhe ftood, 
Self-love had never drown'd him in the flood, 


Why hunt I then for colour or excuſes ? , 
All orators are dumb when beauty pleadeth ; 
Poor wretches have remorſe in poor abuſes; 
Love thrives not in the heart that ſhadows dreadeth: 
Affection is my captain, and he leadeth 
And when his gawdy banner 1s diſplay'd *, 7 
The coward nights, and will not be diſmay 'd. 


All pure _ ] Perhaps we. ſhould read affedls. 


10 the young aſecks 

In me defuntt ——” STEEVENSs 
* Fearing ſome hard news=——] So, in Antony and Cleopatra: 
this is Ht! if news.“ The modern editors read -d news, 

STEEVENS 
sche roſes took away.] The roſes being taken away. MALoxk. 
7 And how her hand, in my hand being tock's, ] Thus all the 
editions before 1616, which has: 
And zow her hand, &c. MaLoNE. 


66 


Aud æuben his gaudy bamer is diſplay'd,] Thus the quarto, , 
1591. The edition of 1616 reads—7his gawdy banner; and in | 
the former part of the ſtanza, pleads _ dreads, inſtead of plead» 


18 | Then 


RAPE OF LUCRECE. 


Then childiſh fear avaunt! debating die! 
Reſpect and reaſon, wait on wrinkled age! 

My heart ſhall never countermand mine eye : 

820 pauſe and deep regard beſeem the ſageꝰ; 

My part is youth, and beats theſe from the tage *: 


Defire my pilot is, beauty my prize; 
Then who fears ſinking where tuch treaſure lies?“ 


As corn o'er- grown by weeds, ſo heedful fear 
Is almoſt chok'd by unrefiſted luſt :. 
Away he ſteals with open liſtening ear, 
Full of foul hope, and full of fond miſtruſt 
Both which, as ſervitors to the unjuſt, 
So croſs him with their oppoſite perſuaſion, 
That now he vows a league, and now invaſion, 


Within his thought her heavenly image fits, 

And in the ſelf ſame ſeat fits Collatine : 

That eye which looks on her, confounds his wits ; 
That eye which him beholds, as more divine, 
Unto a view ſo falſe will not incline ; 


9 Sad pauſe and deep regard beſeems the ſage;] Sad, in ancient 
language, is grave. So, in Much ado about Nothing : 
«© The conference was ſadly borne —-” Mar ons. 
My part zs youth, and beats theſe from the ſtage : :] The poet 
ſeems to have had the conflicts between the Devil and the Vice of 
the old moralities, in his thoughts, In theſe, the Vice was al- 
ways victorious, and drove the Devil roarin g off the ſtage, 
| MaLone. 
My part is youth, — ] Probably the poet was thinking on that 
particular interlude intitled Zu/fy Juventus, STEEVENS, 
2 — - heedful fear 
1s almoſt chok*d by unreffied luft. ] Thus the old copy. So, 
in K. Henry 1V : 
5 And yet we ventur'd, for the gain propos'd 
„ Cho#'d the reſpect of likely peril Fear d. 
80 alſo, Dryden: 
No fruitful crop the ſickly fields return, 
„But docks and darnel chte the riſing corn.“ 
The modern editions erroneouſly read: 
| cc by unrefiſted luſt. STEEVENS. 


But 
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And therein heartens up his ſervile powers, 


The locks between her chamber and his will, 


| Henry Fl. A III ; 


RAPE OF LUCKECE, 
But with a pure appeal ſeeks to the heart, 
Which once corrupted, takes the worſer part; 


Who, flatter'd by their leader's jocund ſhow, 
Stuff up his luſt, as minutes fill up hours 3; 
And as their captain, fo their pride doth grow, 
Paying more {laviſh tribute than they owe. 

By reprobate defire thus madly led, 

The Roman lord marcheth to Lucrece' bed N 


Each one by him enforc'd, retires his ward 5; 
Bur as they open, they all rate his 11], 
Which drives the creeping thief to ſome regard * : 7 
The threſhold grates the door to have him heard 7, : 
Night- wandring weeſels * ſhriek to ſee him 
there; 
They fright him, yet he ill purſues his fear, 
As 


3 Stuff up his . as minutes fill up hours; ;] So, in King 


do ſee the minutes how they run, 
+ How many make the Hour full-complete.” 
Marove, 
4 The Roman lord marcheth to Lucrece 1 ] The edition of 


1616 reads—doth march. Malone. 


5 retires His ward; ] Thus the quarto, and the editions 
1598 and 1600. That of 1616, and the modern copies, read, 
unintelligibly: 

Each one by one enforc'd, recites his ward. 


Retires is draws back. Retirer, Fr. MaLone. 


* Which drives the creeping thief to fome regard :] Which makes | 


him pauſe and confider what he is about to do. So before: 


© ——deep regard beſeems the fage,” MaLonE. 
7 ro have him heard;] That 1 1s, to diſcover him; to pro- 
claim his approach.” MALONME. 
Night-wandring weeſels fbriek &c.] The property of the 
4 61 is to Suck eggs, To this circumſtance our author alludes in 
As you like it: I fuck melancholy out of a ſong, as a ruege⸗ fucks 


25 Again, in K. Henry V: 


« For 


RAPE OF LUCRECE 


As each unwilling portal yields him way, 

Through little vents and crannies of the place 

The wind wars with his torch, to make him ſtay, 
And blows the ſmoke of it into his face, 
Extinguiſhing his conduct in this caſe ? ; 

But his hot heart, which fond defire doth ſcorch, 
Puffs forth another wind that fires the torch : 


And being lighted, by the light he ſpies 

| Lucretia's glove, wherein her needle ſticks; 

He takes it from the ruſhes where it lies ; 

And griping it, the neeld his finger pricks * : 

As who ſhould ſay, this glove to wanton tricks 
Is not inur'd; return again in haſte ; 

Thou ſeeſt our miſtreſs* ornaments are chaſte. 


But all theſe poor forbiddings could not ſtay him ; 
He in the worſt ſenſe conſtrues their denial : 
The doors, the wind, the glove that did delay him, 


* For once the eagle England being in prey, 
© To her unguarded neſt the weę/el Scot 
© Comes ſneaking, and fo /acis her princely eggs.” 
Perhaps the poet meant to intimate, that even animals intent on 
matrimonial plunder, gave the alarm at fight of a more powerful 
1nvader of the nuptial bed. But this is mere idle conjecture, 
OTEEVENS, 

9 Extinguiſhing his conduct in this caſe ;] Conduct for conductor. 

So, in Romeo and Juliet, act V. ic. i: | | 
«© Come bitter conduct, come unſavoury guide 
See the note there. MaLoNE. 

He takes it from the ruſhes where it lies,] The apartments in 
England being ſtrewed with ruſhes in our author's time, he has 
given Lucretia's chamber the ſame covering. MaLone. 

And griping it, the neeld his finger pricks:] Neeld for needle. 
Our author has the ſame abbreviation in his. Pericles : 

Deep clerks ſhe dumbs, and with her zerid compoſes 
Nature's own ſhape 4 | 
Again, in A Midſummer Night's Dream: 
Have with our zce/ds created both one flower,” 
| £ | Maroxr. 


He 
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le takes for accidental things of trial; 
Or as rhoſe bars which ſtop the hourly dial, | 
Who with a ling'ring ſtay his courſe doth let, 
Till every minute pays the hour his debt, 


So, ſo, quoth he, theſe lets attend the time, 
Like little froſts that ſometime threat the ſpring, 
To add a more rejoicing to the prime, | 
And give the ſneaped birds more cauſe to ſing *, 
Pain pays the income of each precious thing; 
Huge rocks, high winds, ſtrong pirates, ſhelyes 
and ſands, 5 1 | 
The merchant fears, ere rich at home he lands. 
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Now is he come unto the chamber door 
That ſhuts him from the heaven of his thought“, 
Which with a yielding latch, and with no more, 

Hath barr'd him from the bleſſed thing he ſought. 

So from himſelf impiety hath wrought, 

That for his prey to pray he doth begin 7, 


1 As if the heavens ſhould countenance his ſin. 

5 3 Mo wvith a ling ring. lay his courſe doth let, ] To let, in ancient 
5 language, is 20 ob/tru#t, to retard. So, in Hamler: 
A „l' make a ghoſt of him that lets me.“ 

. Do : | - Maroxx. 
I Lo add a more rejoicing ] That is, a greater rejoicing. 
A So, in K. Richard II. * 
: Too make @ more requital of your loves.“ 

4 The prime 1s the ſpring. Mal ONE. 5 

3 And give the ſneaped birds ——] Sneafed is checkea. So, Fal- 
8 ſtaff, in K. Henry IV. P. II: My lord, I will not undergo 
1 this /reap without reply.“ Marone, | | 
if 6 That /huts him from the heaven of his thought, ] Thus, in The 
þ Comedy of Errors: | | "ns 

1 My food, my fortune, and my ſweet hope's aim, 

+ «© My ſole earth's heaven Maron. 

1 7 That for his prey o pray he doth begin, J A jingle not leſs diſ- 
ky guſting occurs in Ovid's narration of the ſame event: | 
9 Helis ut Hſpes init penetralia Collatina.“ STEEVENS. 
| But 
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But in the midſt of his unftuitful prayer, 
Having ſolicited the eternal power, 

That his foul thoughts might compaſs his fair Rar - 
And they would ſtand auſpicious to the hour“, 
Even there he ſtarts :—quoth he, I muſt deflower ; 
The powers to whom I pray, abhor this fact, 

How can they then aſſt me in the act ps 


Then Love and . 50 my gods, my Seide 
My will is back'd with reſolution: 
Thoughts are but dreams till their effects be tried, 
The blackeſt fin is clear'd with abſolution “; 
Againſt love's fire fear's froſt hath diſſolution. 
The eye of heaven is out *, and miſty night 
Covers the ſhame that follows ſweet delight. 


This ſaid, his guilty hand pluck'd up the latch, 
And with his knee the door he opens wide : 
The dove fleeps faſt that this night-owl will catch; 
Thus treaſon works ere traitors be eſpied. 

Who ſees the lurking ſerpent, ſteps aſide ; 


gb. cone his fair fair,! His fair beauty. Fair, i it 
has been already obſerved, was anciently uſed as a ſubſtantive, 
MALONE. 

9 And they would fland 3 to the bour,] This falſe con- 

cord perhaps owes its introduction to the rhime. In the-ſecond 

line of the ſtanza one deity only is invoked ; in the fourth line he 


talks of more. We mult therefore either acknowledge the want 


of grammar, or read: 
And he would ſtand auſpicious to the hour, &c. 
. STEEVENS. 
The blackeſt fn ig 4 'd <vith alſolution ;] The eee 
1616, and the modern editions, read: 
| Black ſin is clear'd with abſolution. 
Our author has here rarher prematurely made Tarquin a diſcip'e 
of modern Rome. MaLove. 
* 7heeye of heaven ] So, in K. Richard 11: 
All places that the eye of beaver vilits.” STEEVENS. 
Again, in Romeo and Juliet: | 
No ere the ſun advance his burning 9 
Maroxg. 


But 
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But ſhe, ſound ſleeping, fearing no ſuch thing, 
Lies at the mercy of his mortal ſting, _ 


Into the chamber wickedly he ſtalks 3, 
And gazeth on her yet unſtained bed. 
The curtains being cloſe, about he walks, 
Rolling his greedy eye-balls in his head: 
By their high treaſon is his heart miſled; 
Which gives the watch-word to his hand full 
ſoon !, "ran. 238 
To draw the cloud that hides the ſilver moon, 


Look as the fair and firy-pointed ſun5, 
Ruſhing from forth a cloud, bereaves our fight ; 


Even ſo, the curtain drawn, his eyes begun 


To wink, being blinded with a greater light: 
Whether it is, that ſhe refle&s ſo bright, 


Into the chamber wickedly he ſtalks, ] This line ſtrongly con- 
firms the correction that has been made in a paſſage in Macbeth: 
% With Tarquin's raviſhing /rides, towards his deſign. 
„Moves like a ghoſt,” Oe: | SOS 
where the old copy reads des. So, in a ſubſequent paſ- 
ſage, when Lucretia is deſcribing Tarquin's entrance into her 
chamber, ſhe ſays: - 33 | 
For in the dreadful dark of deep midnight, 
„With ſhining falchion in my chamber came 
A creeping creature, with a flaming light, 
„And ſoftly cry'd — „ 
Thus alſo, in a preceding ſtanza: i 
„Which drives the creeping thief to ſome regard.“ 
| | | MaALoNs. 
4 Which gives the watch-word to his hand full ſoon,] The duo- 
decimo, 1616, reads ſoon, MaLong. | 
5 ——firy-pointed un, ] I would read ;—fire-ypointed, So, 


«© Under a Har- ypointing pyramid,” STEEVENS. ; 
I have not obſerved that our author has any where, except in 

the antiquated choruſes of Pericles, (if they were his compoſition) 

imitated the elder poets in prefixing y to any word, and there- 


fore ſuppoſe the old reading to be right. In Shakſpeare's edi- 
tion the word is ſpels ferie - pointed. MaLoNE, 


Tha“ 
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That dazzleth them, or elſe ſome ſhame ſup- 
poſed ; | 1 1 
But blind they are, and keep themſelves encloſed. 


O, had they in that darkſome priſon died, 
Then had they ſeen the period of their ill! 
Then Collatine again by Lucrece' ſide, 


In his clear bed © might have repoſed ſtill: 
But they muſt ope, this bleſſed league to kill; 


And holy-thoughted Lucrece to their fight 
Muſt fell her joy, her life, her world's delight. 


Her lily hand her roſy cheek lies under“, 
Cozening the pillow of a lawful kiſs * ; 


Who therefore angry, ſeems to part in ſunder, 


: Swelling 


In his clear bed——} Clrar is pure, ſpotleſs. So, in Macbeth: 
This Duncan | 
«© Hath been ſo clear in his great office MarLove. 


eker roſy Cheek lies under,] Thus the firſt copy. The 


edition of 1600, and the ſubſequent impreſſions have cheeks. 
| | 425 Ma LoNE. 
Fier lily hand her roſy cheek lies under, | 
Caxening the pillow of a lawful kiſs ;] Among the poems 
of Sir John Suckling, (who is ſaid to have been a great admirer 
of our author) is one entitled A Supplement of an imperfect Copy of 
Verſes of Mr. William Shakſpeare's ; which begins with theſe lines, 
ſomewhat varied. We can hardly ſuppoſe that Suckling would 


have called a paſſage extracted from a regular poem an imperfect 


copy of _— Perhaps Shakſpeare had written the lines quoted 


below (of which Sir John might have. had a manuſcript copy} 


on ſome occaſion previous to the publication of his Lecrece, and 
afterwards uſed them in this poem, with ſome variation. In a 


ſubſequent page the reader will find ſome verſes that appear to 


have been written before Venus and Adonis was. compoled, of 
which, in like manner, the leading thoughts were afterwards em- 
ployed in that poem. This ſuppoſed fragment is thus ſupplied by 


Suckling.— The variations are diſtinguiſhed by Italick characters. 
1 A 


One of her hands one of her cheeks lay under, 
* Cozening the pillow of a lawful kiſs; 

«© Which therefore fwell'd and ſeem'd to part aſunder, 
6 As angry to be robb'd of ſuch a bliſs: 


4 The 
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Swelling on either fide to want his bliſs ; 
Between whoſe hills her head intombed is : 


Where, like a virtuous monument, ſhe lies“, 
To be admir'd of lewd unhallow'd eyes. 


Without the bed her other fair hand was, 
On the green coverlet ; whoſe perfect white 
Show'd like an April daiſy on the graſs, 


« The one lool pale, and ' for revenge did long, 
cc hie other S4 d cauſe it had done the æorong. 
11 | 


&© Out of the bed the other fair hand was, | 
« On a green /attin quilt ; whoſe perfect white 
& Look'd like a daily iz à field of grafs *, 
% And ſhew'd like unmelt ſnow unto the ſight : 
There lay this pretty perdue, ſafe to keep 
«© The reſt o' the _ that lay faſt aſleep. 
| III. 
c Her eyes (and therefore it was night) cloſe laid, 
6 Strove to impriſon beauty till the morn; 
„ But yet the doors were of ſuch fine ſtuff made, 
4 That it broke through and ſhew'd itſelf in ſcorn ; 
„ Throwing a kind of light about the place, 
© Which turn'd to . e ſtill as't came near her face. 
IV. | 


& Her beams, which ſome dull men call'd hair, divided 


& Part with her cheeks, part with her lips did ſport ; 
% But theſe, as rude, her breath put by ſtill: ſome + 
« Wiſelier downward ſought ; but falling ſhort, 
*© CurP'd back in rings, and ſeem'd to turn again 
« To bite the part ſo unkindly held them in.” 
6 6 | 533 MaALONE. 
Mhere, like a virtuous monument, /be lies,] On our ancient 
monuments the heads of the perſons repreſented are commonly re- 
poſed on pillows. Our author has nearly the ſame image in n- 
beline : | 8 So" 
| & And be her ſenſe but as a monument, 
4% Thus in a chapel lying.” STEEvEnsS. 


* Thus far (ſays Sucklin g Shak/peare. | | 
+ From the want of rhime here, I ſuſpeR this line to be corrupt. 


With 


ic 
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With pearly ſweat, reſembling dew of night '. 
Her eyes, like marigolds, had ſheath'd their light“, 
And, canopied in darkneſs, ſweetly lay, 

Till they might open to adorn the day. 


Her hair, like golden threads, play'd with her breath; 

O modeſt wantons ! wanton modeſty ! 

Showing life's triumph in the map of death !, 

And death's dim look in life's mortality, 

Each in her fleep themſelves ſo beautify, 

As if between them twain there were no ſtrife *, 
But that life liv'd in death, and death in life. 


Her breaſts, like ivory globes circled with blue, 
A pair of maiden worlds unconquered *, 
Save of their lord no bearing yoke they knew, 


' With pearly ſweat, reſembling dew of night.] So, Dryden: 
— And ſleeping — — the 7 n 
Ie. | 33 STEEVENS. 
? Fer eyes, like marigolds, had ſheath'd their light, 
1 And canopied in darkneſs, fweetly lay, &c.] So, in m- 
ue: 5 
be flame o' the taper 
© Bends towards her, and would underpeep her lids, 
To ſee the encloſed lights, now canopicd | 
© Under theſe windows.” MALONE. 
] The duodecimo, 1616, reads 


3 Showing /ife's triumph 
Showring, MALONE, 
iu the map of death,] So, in King Richard II. 
* Thou 2:ap of honour.” STEEVENS. 
5 As if between them twain there was no ſtrife, 
But that life liv'd in death, and death ix life.] So, in 
Macbeth : | | Þ | | 
„% That death and nature do contend about them, 
© Whether they /;ve or die.” STEEVENS. | 
A pair of maiden worlds anconguered,] Maiden worlds! How 
happeneth this, friend Collatine, when Lucretia hath ſo long lain 
by thy fide ? Verily, it inſinuateth thee of coldneſs. AMNER. 
Sade of their lord no bearing yoke they Fnew,] So, Ovid, de- 
ſeribing Lucretia in the ſame ſituation: < ——_— 
«© Effugiet ? poſitis urgetur pectora palms, 2 
% Nunc primum externd pectora tacta manu,” MaLOxE. 


„„ A And 
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And him by oath they truly honoured *; 

Theſe worlds in Tarquin new ambition bred :; 

Who, like a foul uſurper, went about 
From this fair throne to heave the owner out“. 


What could he ſee, but mightily he noted ? 
What did he note, but ſtrongly he defired 2 
What he beheld, on that he firmly doted, 
And in his will his wilful eye he tired *. 
With more than admiration he admired 
Her azure veins, her alabaſter ſkin, _ 
Her coral lips, her ſnow-white dimpled chin; 


As the grim lion fawneth o'er his prey, 


Sharp hunger by the conqueſt ſatisfied, 
So ofer this fleeping ſoul doth Tarquin ſtay, 
His rage of luſt by Skins qualified“; 
Slack'd, not ſuppreſs'd; fo 


- 


r ſtanding by her fide, 


And him by oath they truly honoured.) Alluding to the ancient 
practice of ſwearing domeſticks into ſervice. So, in Cymeline : 
_ « Her/ervants are all worn and honourable,” STEEvens. 
The matrimonial oath was, 1 believe, alone in our author's 


thoughts. Marone. 


9 to heave the owner out.] So, in a ſubſequent ſtanza: 
My ſighs like whirlwinds labour hence to heave thee,” 
The duodecimo, 1616, and the modern editions, read : 
to have the owner out. MaLone, 

* And in his cuill his <vilful eye he tired.) This may mean — He 
glatted his Iufiful eye in the imagination of what he had reſolved to 
do. To tire is a term in falconry. So, in Heywood's Rafe of 
Lucrece : ©** Muſt with keen fang tire upon thy fleſh.” Perhaps 
we ſhould read — And on his will Kc. STEEvEns. 


= gazing qualified, ] i. e. ſoftened, abated, diminiſhed. 


So, in The Merchant of Venice : 
| : - 66 


—— 7] have heard 
* Your grace hath ta'en great pains to qualify 
& His rigorous courſes.” STgtvens. | 
Again, in Othello: „ have drank but one cup to-night, and 
that was craſtily qualified too.“ MaLOxE. 2 5 | 


His 
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His eye, which late this mutiny reſtrains, 
Unto a greater uproar tempts his veins: 


And they, like ſtraggling ſlaves for pillage fighting; 
Obdurate vaſſals, fell exploits effecting *, 
In bloody death and raviſhment delighting, 
Nor children's tears, nor mothers' groans reſpecting, 
Swell in their pride, the onſet ſtill expecting: 

Anon his beating heart, alarum ſtriking, 

Gives the hot charge, and bids them do their 


His drumming heart chears up his burning eye, 


His eye commends the leading to his hand!; 
His hand, as proud of ſuch a dignity, 


Smoaking with pride, march'd on to make his ſtand 
On her bare breaſt, the heart of all her land * ; 


ell exploits effecting,] Perhaps we ſhould read— afefinge 
DE | OTEEVENS, 
The preceding line and the two that follow, ſupport, I 
think, the old reading. Tarquin only"exp2#s the onſet ; but the 
ſlaves here mentioned do not ect or meditate fell exploits, they 
are ſuppoſed to be actually employed in carnage ; 
b 40 for pillage fighting, ; 
| & Nor children's tears, not mothers” groans reſpefing.”* 
The ſubſequent line; | 5 
Swell in their pride, the onſet ſtill eæpecting— 
refers, not to the /laves, but to Tarquin's veins. MalLoxk. 
3 Gives the Hot charge, —] So, in Hamlet: 
«©  ——proclaim no ſhame | 
_ © When the compulſive ardour gives the charge. SrEE v. 
His eye commends the leading to his Hand;] 1. e. recommends. 


Zo, in Macbeth: 


„ I wiſh your horſes ſwift and ſure of foot, 
* And fo I do commend you to their backs.“ 
Again, in Antony and Cleopatra: — 3 
Commend unto his lips thy favouring hand.” STEEvens, - 
On her bare breaſt, the heart of all her land;] So in Antony 


and C leopatra : 


66 


: the very heart of boſs.” . 
Again, in Hamlet: | 
6 I will wear him 


In my heart's core; ay, in my heart of heart,” Ma LON. 
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Whoſe grim aſpect ſets every joint a ſhaking ; 
What terrour *ris ! but ſhe, in worſer taking, 


From forth dull ſleep by dreadful fancy waking, 


She dares not look; yet, winking, there appears 


| 1616, and the modern editions, read : 


ceit again in Julius Cæs ar. 
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Whoſe ranks of blue veins, as his hand did ſcale, 
Left their round turrets deſtitute and pale. Hy + 


They muſtering to the quiet cabinet 

Where their dear governeſs and lady lies, 

Do tell her ſhe is dreadfully beſet, 

And fright her with confuſion of their cries : 

She, much amaz'd, breaks ope her lock'd-up eyes, 
Who, peeping forth this tumult to behold, 
Are by his flaming torch dimm'd we control'd. 


Imagine her as one in dead of night 


That thinks ſhe hath beheld ſome gaſtly ſprite, 


From fleep diſturbed, heedfully doth view 
The fight which makes ſuppoſed terrour true *, 


Wrapp'd and confounded in a thouſand fears, 
Like to a new-kill'd bird ſhe trembling lies“ 


uick-ſhifting anticks, ugly in her eyes: 
Such ſhadows are the weak brain's forgeries * ; 
Who, angry that the eyes fly from their lights ®, 
In darkneſs daunts them with more dreadful fights. 


5 The fight which makes ſu uppoſed t terrour true.) The duodecimo, 


which make ſuppoſed terror rue, MaLONE. | 
7 Mrapp'd and confounded in a thouſand fears, | 
Like to a new-kill'd bird foe trembling lies 3] So, Ovid, de- 
{crib:ng Lucretia in the ſame fituation : 
« Illa nihil; neque enim vocem vireſque joquendi 
| * Aut aliquid toto pectore mentis habet. 
“ Sed tremit ” MarLoNne. 
Such ſhadows are the weak brain's forgeries 5] 80, in A 


Midſummer Night's Dream: | | C/ 


„ Theſe are the forgerzes of jealouſy.” STEEVENS. 
* bhe ges y from their ligbis,] We meet with this con- 


His coward Jig did from their colour fy.” ST * + 
13 
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His hand that yet remains upon her breaſt, 

(Rude ram, to batter ſuch an ivory wall !) 

May feel her heart (poor citizen !) diſtreſs'd, 

Woundlin itſelf to death, riſe up and fall, 
Beating her bulk, that his hand ſhakes withal 9. 

This moves in him more rage, and lefler pity, 

To make the breach, and enter this ſweet city. 


Firſt, like a trumpet, doth his tongue begin 

To found a parley to his heartleſs foe, 

Who o'er the white ſheet peers her whiter chin *, 

The reaſon of this raſh alarm to know, 
Which he by dumb demeanour ſeeks to ſhow ; 

But ſhe with vehement prayers urgeth till, 

Under what colour he commits this ill, 


Thus he replies : The colour in thy face * 
(Thar even for anger makes the lily pale, 


d Beating ger bulk, that his hand ſhakes withal.] Bulk is fre- 
quently uſed by our author and other ancient writers for body, 
So, in K. Richard III. 

60 ſtill the envious flood 
„% Kept in my ſoul, and would not let it forth 
«© To ſeek the empty vaſt, and wandring air, 
: «© But ſmother'd it within my panting bulk,” 
Again, in Hamlet: 

«© He rais'd a ſigh fo piteous and profound, 

% As it did ſeem to ſhatter ali his bulk, 

6 And end his being.” MarLoxE. 

 —o'er the white ſheet peers ber whiter chin,] So, Otway, in 
Venice Preſerved : 

"my in virgin ſheets, | 
& White as her boſom,” STEEevens. 
? _ Under what colour he commits this ill. 
Thus he replies: The colour in thy Fare The ſame play on 
the ſame words occurs in X. Henry IV. P. 1 
„this that you heard, was _ a colour. 
Hal. A colour, I fear, that you will die in, Sir John.“ 
STEEvExs. 
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And the red roſe bluſh at her own diſgrace Ly: 


Shall plead for me, and tell my loving tale : 
Under that colour am I come to ſcale 
'Thy never-conquer'd fart ; the fault is OY 
For thoſe thine eyes betray thee unto mine, 


Thus I foreſtall thee, if thou mean to chide : 


Thy beauty hath enſnar'd thee to this night, 
Where thou with patience muſt my will abide, 
My will that marks thee for my earth's delight !, 
Which I to conquer ſought with all my might ; ; 
But as reproof and reaſon beat it dead, 
By thy bright beauty was it newly bred 8 


I ſee what croſſes my attempt will bring; 


I know what thorns the growing roſe defends ; 
I think the honey guarded with a ſting *; 


All this, beforehand, counſel comprehends : 


But will is deaf, and hears no heedful friends ; 
Only he hath an eye to gaze on beauty, 
And dotes on what he looks, gainſt law or aut. 


I have debated”, even in my ſoul, 
What wrong, what ſhame, what forrow I ſhall 


breed; 
But 


3 * the ow roſe bluſh at her own diſgrace, A thought ſome- 
what ſimilar occurs in May's Supplement to Lucan : | 
$6 labra rubenus 
<< Non roſea #quaret, niſi primo victa fuiſſet, 
Et pudor augeret quem dat natura ruborem.“ 
STEEVExNV. 
y earth's deli 855%, So, in The Comedy of Errors : 
My ſole earth's heaven.“ 3 
5 By thy bright beauty was it newly bred.] The duodecimo, 
1510, reads: 
— it was newly bred, Maloxx. | 
41 chink the honey guarded with a fling ;] Jam aware that 


the honey is guarded with a ſting. MALONE. 


I. feeavhat croſſes 
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But nothing can affection's courſe control, 

Or ſtop the headlong fury of his ſpeed. 

I know repentant tears enſue the deed, 
Reproach, diſdain, and deadly enmity ; 
Yet ſtrive I to embrace mine infamy. 


This ſaid, he ſhakes aloft his Roman blade, 
Which like a faulcon towering in the ſkies, 
Coucheth the fowl below with his wings” ſhade *, 


Whoſe crooked beak threats if he mount he dies : 


So under the inſulting falchion lies 
Harmleſs Lucretia, marking what he tells, 
With trembling fear, as fowl hear faulcons' bells ?, 


Lucrece, quoth he, this night I muſt enjoy thee : 
If thou deny, then force muſt work my way, 
For in thy bed I purpoſe to deſtroy thee ; 


have founded the lines with which he diſmiſſes the prince of E- 
gypt, who is preparing to commit a ſimilar act of violence, at the 
end of the third act of Bufiris : 

*+© Deſtruction full of tranſport! Lo I come 

“ Swift on the wing to meet my certain doom: 

I know the danger, and I know the ſhame z 

« But, like our phoenix, in fo rich a flame, 

66:F plunge triumphant my devoted head, 

& And dote on death in that luxurious bed.” 

OTEEVENS, 
2 Ic&e a faulcon towering in i the Ales, 


Coucheth the fowl below ——] So, in Meaſure for Mea- 


“ Nips youth i' th' head, and follies doth enmew 
As. faulcon doth the fowl, 17 
am not certain but that we ſhould read Cov'reihb. To couch 
the fowl may, however, mean, to make it couch; as to brave a 
man, in our author's language, ſignifies either to izſult him, or 
to make him brave, i. e. fine. So, in The Taming of the Shrew 
10 thou haſt brav'd many men; brave not me,” r 
is ſpeaking to the Taylor. SrEEVENsS. 
-g fowl hear faulcons' bells.] So, in X. Henry VI. P. III: 
8 not he that loves him beſt 


PDares ſtir a wing, if Warwick abc his bells.” 
STEEVENS, 
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That done, ſome worthleſs ſlave of thine II ſlay, 
To kill thine honour with thy life's decay; 
And in thy dead arms do I mean to place him, 


Swearing [ flew him, ſeeing thee RN him. = 


| 80 thy ſurviving huſband ſhall remain 


The ſcornful mark of every open eye; 
Thy kinſmen hang their heads at this diſdain, 
Thy iſſue blurr'd with nameleſs baſtardy * ; 


And thou, the author of their obloquy, 


Shall have thy treſpaſs cited up in rhimes -, 
And ſung by children in n times 1. 


* The ſcornful mark of every open eye; So, 1 in Othello: 


« A fixed figure for the time of ſcorn.“ 
OTEEVENS. 


hs Thy Te plurr'd with nameleſs baffardy:] The poet calls baſ- 
tardy nameleſs, becauſe an illegitimate child has no name by inhe- 
ritance, being conſidered by the law as nullius filius. 


Marone. 
3 Shall have thy treſpaſs cited up in rhimes, ] . in K. 9 


He made a bluſhing cital of his faults.” 


Again, in The Tavo Gentlemen of Verona : 


65 for we cite our faults,” STEEVENS. 
Shall have thy treſpaſs cited up in rhimes, 
And ſung by children in ſucceeding times.] 80, f in King 
$6 =T hence we looked towards England, 
$6. And cited up a thouſand heavy times.“ 
Again, in . and Cleopatra: | 
Saucy lictors 
4 Will 3 at us like ſtrumpets, and ſcald rhimers 
„ Ballad us out o' tune.“ 
Qui me commörit, (melius non tangere, clamo) 
Flebit, et inſignis tota cantabitur urbe.“ Hor. 
Thus elegantiy imitated by Pope: | 
+« Whoe'er offends, at ſome unlucky time 
& Slides into verſe, and hitches in a rhime; 
Sacred to ndicule his whole life long, 
66 And the ſad burthen of ſome merry ſong.” 


Maroxz. 


But 
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But if thou yield, I reſt thy ſecret friend: 
The fault unknown is as a thought unacted; 
A little harm, done to a great good end, 

For lawful policy remains enacted. 

The poiſonous ſimple ſometimes is compacted 
In a pure compound 5; being fo applied, 
His venom in effect is purified. 


Then for thy huſband's and thy children's ſake, 
Tender my ſuit © : bequeath not to their lot 
The ſhame that from them no device can take, 
The blemiſh that will never be forgot; | 
Worſe than a ſlaviſh wipe?, or birth-hour's blot *: 
For marks deſcried in men's nativity 
Are nature's faults, not their own infamy ?. 


Here 


5 [na pure compound Thus the early quarto, and the 
_ edition of 1600. That of 1616 reads: | 
In pure/? compounds —=> Matoxk. | 
A thought ſomewhat fimilar occurs in Romeo and Juliet: 
Within the infant rind of this ſmall flower 
Poiſon hath reſidence, and medicine power.“ STEEVENS. 
Tender my ſuit: ] Cheriſh, regard my ſuit, So, in 
Hamlet: | 
Tender yourſelf more dearly.” Maron, 
7 Worſe than a laviſh wipe, ] More diſgraceful than the brand 
with which ſlaves were marked. MaLONE. | 
or birth-hour*s blot :] So, in King John : 
6 Tf thou that bidſt me be content, wert grim, 
«© Ugly and ſlanderous to thy mother's womb, 
Full of unpleafing Slots, and ſightleſs ſtains — 
“ Patch'd with foul moles and eye-offending marks, 
«© would not care.“ 
It appears that in Shakſpeare's time the arms of baſtards were diſ- 
ſr by ſome Kind of Z/ot, Thus, in the play above 
quoted: | | 
To look into the Slots and ſtains of right.“ | 
But in the paſſage now before us, thoſe corporal blemiſhes with 
which children are ſometimes born, ſeem alone to have been in 
our author's contemplation. Marone. 
For marks deſtried in men's nativity 'Y 
Are nature's faults, not their own infamy.] So, in Hamlet: 
| | That 
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Here with a cockatrice' dead-killing r, 
He rouſeth up himſelf, and makes a pauſe, 
While ſhe, the picture of pure piety, | 
Like a white hind under the grype's ſharp "INS 7 
Pleads in a wilderneſs, where are no laws, 
To the rough beaſt that knows no gentle right, 
Nor ought obeys but his foul appetite. 


Look, when a black-facd cloud the world doth 
West, 
In his dim miſt the aſpiring 4 mountains hiding, 


From carth's dark womb ſome le guſt doth get, 
| Which 


% That FR ſome vicious mole of nature in them, 
As, in their birth (wherein they are not guilty)" 
| STEEVENS. 
— WY a cockatrice dead-killing eye,] So, in Romeo and 
Juliet: 
& From the death-darting eye of cockatrice.” STEgvens, 
2 under the grype's ſharp claws,] All the modern editions read: 
beneath the gripe's ſharp claws, 
The quarto, 1594, has: 
Like a white hinde ander the grype's ſharp claws— 
The 2ryphon was meant, which in our author's time was uſually 
written grype, Or gripe. Marton. 

The grzze is properly the grun. See Cotgrave 8 Diftionay, 
aud Mr. Reed's improved edition of Dodſſeys Old hs vol. I, 
p. 124. where gripe ſeems to be uſed for vultur : 

Ixion's wheele 

Or cruell gripe to gnaw my growing harte.“ 
| Ferrex and Porrex, 
It was alſo a term in the hermetick art, Thus, in Ben Jonſon's 
Alchemiſt : | | 
| let the water in glaſs E be filter'd 

% And put into the gripe's egg.” 
As grife is the French word for a claw, perhaps anciently thoſe 
birds which are remarkable for gripizg their prey in their talons, 

were occaſionally called gripes. STEEVENS. 

53 Look, awvhen a black-fac'd cloud the world doth threat, ] The 

quarto, 1594, and all the other ancient mr 20m (OLE I have ſeen) 


read : 


But when &c. | 
But was evidently a miſprint there bein no oppoſition what- 


ſoever between * and the preceding paſſage. We had I 
| & Look, 
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Which blows theſe pitchy vapours from their biding, 
_ Hindering their preſent fall by this dividing ; 

So his unhallow'd haſte her words delays, 

And moody Pluto winks while Orpheus plays. 


Yet, foul night-waking cat, he doth but dally, 
While in his hold-faſt foot the weak mouſe panteth : 
Her fad behaviour feeds his vultur folly *, 
A ſwallowing gulf that even in plenty wanteth : 
His ear her prayers admits, but his heart granteth 
No penetrable entrance to her plaining : 

Tears harden luſt, though marble wear with raining. 


Her pity-pleading eyes are ſadly fixed 

In the remorſeleſs wrinkles of his face“; 

Her modeſt eloquence with fighs is mixed, 

Which to her oratory adds more grace. 

dhe puts the period often from his place, 

And 'midſt the ſentence ſo her accent breaks, 
That twice ſhe doth begin ere once ſhe ſpeaks 5, $ 


& Look, as the fair and firy-pointed ſun &c. 
„ Even fo ——= • 
Again, in a ſubſequent ſtanza, we meet : 
& Look, as the tull-ted hound &c. 
« Fo ſurfeit- taking Tarquin — 
Again, in Venus and Adonis : 
& Look how the world's poor people are amazed 
6 So ſhe with fearful eyes — ” Matoxk. 
* is vultur folly,] Folly is uſed here, as it is in the ſa- 
ered writings, for deprawity of mind. So alſo, in Othello: 
** Sheturn'd to e, and ſhe was a whore,” MaroxE. 


4 In the remorſeleſs avriniles of his face ; | Remorſeleſs is pitileſi. 
MaLONE. 


5 S8She puts the period often from his place, 
And midſt the ſentence /o her accent breaks, 
That twice he doth begin ere once ſbe ſpeats.] So, in A 
Midſummer Night's Dream : 
Make periods in the midi of ſentences, 
Throttle their practis'd accent in their fears, 
* And in conclulion dumbly have broke off &.“ 
SrEkvxxs. 


She 
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55 conjures him by high almighty Jove, 


knighthood, gentry, and ſweet friendſhip's oath, 
By her untimely tears, her huſband's love, 


By holy human law, and common troth, 


By heaven and earth, and all the power 'of both, 
That to his borrow'd bed he make retire, 
And ſtoop to honour, not to foul defire. 


— — ſhe, reward not hoſpitality * 


ith ſuch black payment as thou haſt pretended? ; 


Mud not the fountain that gave drink to thee ; 
Mar not the thing that cannot be amended; 


End thy ill aim, before thy ſhoot be ended“: 


1 —roward not hoſpitality Kc. ] So, 1 in K. Lear: 
bs my hoſpitable favours 
% You ſhould not ruffle thus.” STEEveNs. 
7 m—pretended ;} i. e. propoſed to thyſelf. So, in Macbeib: 
& Alas the day! 
« What good could they pretend ?” Srervxxs. 
3 End thy ill aim, before thy ſhoot be ended.] Thus the old copy; 


but. hot was probably an error of the preſs, or a miſtake of the 
copyiſt. It is manifeſt from the context, that the author intended 
the word to be taken in a double ſenſe ; /uit and. ſhoot being in his 
time pronounced alike. So, in Love's Lab. loft, Vol. II. p- 431: 


* Who is the. Hooter? [r. ſuitor.] | 
See the note there. — Again, in The Puritan, 1607: 
« Enter the Sutors. 
Are not theſe archers, — what do you call them, —/booters? 
&c.” Again, in The London Prodigal, 1605: 
| «© But there's the other black-browes, a ſhrood girl, 
„ She hath wit at will, and Hunters two or three,” 
The word Shoot not admitting more than one idea, I doubt 


whether ſuit ought not rather to be placed in the text, which agrees 


ſufficiently well with the preceding and ſubſequent words. How- 
ever, IJ have made no change. 
In the original edition of this poem many words are printed ac- 


cording to their ſound. So, a few lines higher, inſtead of— 


2 though marble wear with raining,” we have though mar- 
ble avere &c.” MALONE. 
J adhere to the old reading, nor apprehend thi leaſt equivoque. 
A ſentiment nearly parallel occurs in Macbeth : 
66 the murd'rous ſhaft that's ſhot, 
«« Hath not I:ghted,?? 


« He 


He 


RAPE OF LUCRECE. 
He is no wood - man that doth bend his bow 
To ſtrike a poor unſeaſonable doe, 


My huſband is thy friend, for his ſake ſpare me; 
Thyſelf art mighty, for thine own ſake leave me; 
Myſelf a weakling, do not then enſnare me. 
Thou look'ſt not like deceit ; do not deceive me: 
My fighs, hike whirlwinds, labour hence toheave thee. 
If ever man were mov'd with woman's moans, 
Be moved with my tears, my fighs, my groans ; 


All which together, like a troubled ocean, 
Beat at thy rocky and wreck-threatening heart, 
To ſoften it with their continual motion ; 
For ſtones diſſolv'd to water do convert. 
O, if no harder than a ſtone thou art, 
Melt at my tears and be compaſſionate! 
Soft pity enters at an iron gate“. 


In Tarquin's likeneſs I did entertain thee: 

Haſt thou put on his ſhape to do him ſhame? 

To all the hoſt of heaven I complain me, 

Thou wrong'ſt his honour, wound'ſt his princely name. 

Thou art not what thou ſeem'ſt; and if the ſame, 
Thou ſeem'ſt not what thou art, a god, a king; 

For kings like gods ſnould govern every thing. 


How will thy ſhame be ſeeded in thine age, 
When thus thy vices bud before thy ſpring *? 
| It 


& He is no wood- man that doth Bend his bobs, 
very ſtrengly ſupports my opinion. STEEVENS. 

St pity enters at an iron gate.] Meaning, I ſuppoſe, the 
gotes of 22 STEEVENS. 

: ow qwill thy ſhame be ſeeded in thine age, 
] Wien thus thy wices bud before thy ſpring ?] This thought 
is more amplified in our author's Troilus and Crefſida : 

the. ſeeded pride 
| | . 


310 


in The Paradiſe of Dainty Dewviſes, 1596: 


Again, in Kendal's Flowers of Epigrams, k 577 5 
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If in thy hope thou dar'ſt do ſuch outrage, 
What dar'ſt thou not when once thou art a king *? 
O be remember'd *, no outrageous thing 
From vaſfal actors can be wip'd away; 
Then kings' miſdeeds cannot be hid in clay *. 


This deed will make thee only lov'd for fear, 
But happy monarchs ſtill are fear'd for love: 
With foul offenders thou perforce muſt bear, 
When they in thee the like offences prove: 
If but for fear of this, thy will remove; 
For princes are the glaſs, the ſchool, the book, 
Where ſubjectsꝰ eyes do learn, do read, do look 4, 


«© That hath to its maturity grown up 
In rank Achilles, muſt or now be cropt, 
„ Or, ſhedding, breed a nurſery of evil, 
„ To over-bulk us all.” STEEVENS. 
F in thy hope thou dar ſi do ſuch outrage, = 3 
What dar'ft thou not when thou art once a king? ] This 
ſentiment reminds us of king Henry IVth's queſtion to his ſon: 
When that my care could not withold thy riots, 
& What wilt thou do when riot is thy care?“ STEEvens. 
O be remember d, ] Bear it in your mind. So, in King 
Richard II : | 
we, joy being wanting, | 
At doth remember me the more of ſorrow.” Matos. 
* Then kings miſdeeds cannot be hid in clay.] The memory of 
the ill actions of kings will remain even after their death. So, 


a 


Mine owne good father, thou art gone; thine ears are 
 flopp'd with clay.” 


The corps clapt faſt in clotted clay, 


| „That here engrav'd doth lie.” Marone, $ 
For princes are the glaſs, the ſchool, the book, by Th 
Mere ſubjeAs eyes do learn, do read, do loft. ] So, in K. Dr, 
Henry IV. P. II: . FE. 
He was the mark and g/a/5, copy and book Th 


4 That faſbion'd others.“ 
Regis ad exemplum totus componitur orbis. Claud. 
| MALorxkE- 


And 


And wilt thou be the ſchool where Luſt ſhall learn ? 

Muſt he in thee read lectures of ſuch ſhame ? 

Wilt thou be glaſs, wherein it ſhall diſcern 

Authority for fin, warrant for blame, 

To privilege diſhonour in thy name ? . 
Thou back'ſt reproach againſt long- living laud, 
And mak'ſt fair reputation but a bawd. 


Haſt thou command ? by him thar gave it _ 
From a pure heart command thy rebel will. 
Draw not thy ſword to guard iniquity, 
For it was lent thee all that brood to kill. 
Thy princely office how canſt thou fulfill, 
When, pattern'd by thy fault, foul Sin may ſay, 
He learn'd to fin, and thou didſt teach the way ? 


Think but how vile a ſpeRtacle i it were 
To view thy preſent treſpaſs in another, 
Men's faults do ſeldom to themſelves appear ; 
Their own tranſgreſſions partially they {mother : 
This guilt would ſeem death-worthy in thy brother, 
O how are they wrapp'd in with infamies, 
That from their own miſdeeds aſkaunce their eyes ! 


To thee, to thee, my heav Kas hands appeal, 
Not to ſeducing .luft, thy raſh relier 5; 
[ ſue for exil'd majeſty” s repeal #5 
Let him return, and flattering thoughts retire : 
His true : reſpect will priſon falſe defire, 


5 Not to ſeducing luſt, thy raſh relier; 1 Thus the firſt copy. 
The edition of 1616 has ——thy raſh reply. 
Dr. Sewel, without authority, reads: 
Not to ſeducing luſt's oztrageorns fire, Matoum 
for exil'd majeſiy's repeal ; ] For the recall of exiled ma- 
jet So, in one of our author's plays : 
5 If the time thruſt forth | 
66 A cauſe for thy repeal ” MaLoxz. 
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5 And wipe the dim miſt from thy doting eyne, 
| That thou ſhalt ſee thy ſtate, and pity mine. 


Have done, quoth he; my uncontrolled: tide 

Turns not, but ſwells the higher by this let. 

Small lights are ſoon blown out, huge fires abide *, 
And with the wind in greater fury fret? 
The petty ſtreams that pay a daily debt 
I 0o their ſalt ſovereign, with their freſh falls' haſte, 

Add to his flow, but alter not his taſte *, 


Thou art, quoth ſhe, a ſea, a ſovereign king; 
And lo, there falls into thy boundleſs flood 
Black luft, diſhonour, ſhame, miſgoverning, 
Who ſeek to ſtain the ocean of thy blood. 
If all theſe petty ills ſhall change thy good, 
Thy ſea within a puddle's womb is herſed ?, 
And not the puddle in thy ſea diſperſed. 


So ſhall theſe ſlaves be king, and thou their ſlave '; 

Thou nobly baſe, they baſely dignified ; — 

Thou their fair life, and they thy fouler grave; 
: ** Thou 


s Small lights are ſoon blown out, huge fires abide,] So, in K. 
Henry VI: e n e . 

« A little fire is quickly trodden out &c.” STEEVENS. | 

7 Aud with the wind in greater fury fret :] So, in The Merchant 
of Venice: NT 5 | 

FI When they are fretted with the guffs of heaven.“ 
| | | | - --  -STEEVENSÞ | 

8 Add to his flow, but alter not his taſfe.] The duodecimo, | 

VTV RP GE 3 | 
Add to his flow, but alter not the taſte, Marone. 
9 Thy ſea within a puddle's womb is herſed,] Thus the quarto, 
The duodecimo, 1616, reads, unintelligibly: : 
Thy fea within a puddle womb is ber/ed. | | 
Dr. Sewel, not being able to extract any meaning from this, reads: 
Thy ſea within a dale womb is burſt, | 
And not the puddle in thy ſea diſpers'd, Maron. 

* So /hall theſe ſlaves be kings, and thou their ſlave ;] This line 
ſerves to confirm an emendation made by Mr. Tyrwhitt in a paſ- 
ſage in K. John, in which he would read: ** Xing'd of our fears, v 

| 1. Co 
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Thou loathed in their ſhame, they in thy pride: 


The leſſer thing ſhould not the greater hide; 
The cedar ſtoops not to the baſe ſhrub's foot, 
But low ſhrubs wither at the cedar's root. 


So let thy thoughts, low vaſſals to thy ſtate 
No more, quoth he, by heaven, I will not hear 
e | | | 
Yield to my love; if not, enforced hate, 
Inſtead of love's coy touch, ſhall rudely tear thee ; 
That done, deſpitefully I mean to bear thee 
Unto the baſe bed of ſome raſcal groom, 
To be thy partner in this ſhameful doom. 


This faid, he ſets his foot upon the light, 

For light and luſt are deadly enemies: 

Shame folded up in blind concealing mght, 

When moſt unſeen, then moſt doth tyrannize. 

The wolf hath ſeiz'd his prey, the poor lamb cries ?, 
Till with her own white fleece her voice controll'd 
Entombs her outcry in her lips' ſweet fold: 


or with the nightly linnen that ſhe wears “, 
ile pens her piteous clamours in her head; 
Cooling his hot face in the chaſteſt tears 


i. e. ſubjected to our fears, which ought to be our /aves, but 


(like the unruly paſhons here mentioned, luſt, diſhonour, &c.) 


are become our -afters. See laſt edit. of our author's plays, Vol. 
V. p. 39. MALOxE. | | 
* ——fove's coy touch, —] i. e. the delicate, the reſpect - 
ful approach of love. STEEVENS. 
* The wolf hath ſtiz'd his prey, the poor lamb cries,] 
66 Illa nihil ; ——— | | 
“ Sed tremit ut quondam ſtabulis deprenſa relictis 
| & Parya ſub infeſto cum jacet agna lupo.“ Ovid. 
[believe the Faſti were not tranſlated in Shakſpeare's time; ſo 
that probably the coincidence is accidental. MALoNE. 
For with the nightly linnen that ſhe wears,] Thus the firſt 
Juarto, The duodecimo, 1616, reads, unintelligibly ; 
For with the mighty linnen &c. Ma LOoRB. 
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That ever modeſt eyes with forrow ſhed. _ 
O, that prone luſt ſhould ſtain ſo pure a bed *! 


But ſhe hath loſt a dearer thing than life“, 


The ſpots whereof could weeping purify, 
Her tcars ſhould drop on them perpetually, 


And he hath won what he would loſe again, 

T his forced league doth force a further ſtrife, 

This momentary joy breeds months of pain, 

This hot defire converts to cold diſdain: 
Pure chaſtity is rifled of her ſtore, 
And luſt, the thief, far Rooney than before. 


Look as the full-fed hound or gorged hawk, 
Unapt for tender ſmell or ſpeedy flight, 
Make flow purſuir, or altogether balk _ 
The prey wherein by nature they delight ; 
So ſurfeit-taking Tarquin fares this night: 
His taſte delicious, in digeſtion ſouring, 
Devours his will that liv'd by foui devouring. 


O deeper ſin than bottomleſs conceit 
Can comprebend in ſtill imagination ! 
Drunken deſire muſt vomit his receipt *, 


5 0 that prone luft ould gain /o pure à bed ] Thus the firſt 
quarto. The edition of 1600 intead of prone has proud. That 
of 1616 and the modern copies foul. Prone is headſtrong, 
forward, prompt. In Meqſure for Meaſure | it is uſed in ſomewhat 


2 ſimilar ſenſe : 
cc 


in her youth 
There is a prone and ſpeechleſs dialect.“ MaLoxk. 
Thus more appolitely, in Cymbeline: * Unleſs a man 


would marry a gallows, and beget young gibbets, ] never ſaw one 


fo prone, ” . STEEVENS; 


* But ſhe hath loft &c.} Shakſpeare has in this inſtance | proc: 
tiſed the delicacy recommended by Vida : | 
gSpeluncam Dido dux et Trojanus eandem 
by Deveniant, pudor ulterius nihil addere curet.“ 
8 
7 Drunken defire' muſt vomit his receipt, J So, in Cymbeline : 
«To make defire vomit emptineſs,” OTEEVENS. 
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Fre he can ſee his own abomination. 
While luſt is in his pride, no exclamation 


Can curb his heat, or rein his raſh defire, 
Till, like a jade, ſelf-will himſelf doth tire *. 


And then with lank and lean diſcolour'd cheek, 


With heavy eye, knit brow, and ftrengthleſs pace, 
Feeble defire, all recreant, poor, and meek, 
Like to a bankrupt beggar wails his caſe : 
The fleſh being proud, defire doth fight with 
grace, 
For there it revels; and when that decays, 
The guilty rebel for remiſſion prays. 


So fares it with this faultful lord of Rome, 


Who this accompliſhment ſo hotly chaſed ; _ 


For now againſt himſelf he ſounds this doom, 


That through the length of times he ſtands diſ- 


ee, 
Beſides, his ſoul's fair temple is defaced; 
To whoſe weak ruins muſter troops of cares, 


Io aſk the ſpotted princeſs how ſhe fares. 


She ſays, her ſubjects with foul inſurrection. 
Have batter'd down her conſecrated wall, 
And by their mortal fault brought in ſubjection 
Her immortality, and made her thrall 
To living death, and pain perpetual : 

Which in her preſcience ſhe controlled ſtill, 
But her fore- ſight could not fore-ſtall their will. 


5 77%, like a jade, ſelfcauill himſelf doth tire.] So, in King 
Anger is like 


% full. bot horſe, wwho being allow'd his way, 
& Self-mettle tires him.” YOTEEVENS, 
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RAP E O F LUCKECK. 
Even in this thought, through the dark night he 
ſtealeth, | 

A captive victor, that hath loſt in gain "'; 
Bearing away the wound that. nothing healeth, 
The ſcar that will, deſpite of cure, remain, 
Leaving his ſpoil ' perplex'd in greater pain. 

She bears the load of luſt he left behind, 

And he the burthen of a guilty mind. 


He, like a theeviſh dog, creeps ſadly thence, 


She like a wearied lamb lies panting there; 


He ſcouls, and hates himſelf for his offence, 
She deſperate, with her nails her fleſh doth tear; 
He faintly flics, {ſweating with guilty fear; 
She ſtays exclaiming on the direful night, 
He runs, and chides his vaniſh'd, loath'd, delight. 


He thence Jeparty a heavy convertite * _ 

She there remains a hopeleſs caſt- away ts 

He in his ſpeed Jooks for the morning light, 

She prays the never may behold the day : | 
For day, quoth ſhe, night- {capes doth open lay *; 


that hath loſt in gain ;] So, in > ON and Juliet: 
66 teach me how to 4% a winning match 54 
STEEVENS, 
T Leaving bis fpoil——] That is, Tuacretia. So, in Troilus 
aud Creſſida: | | 


al Bet them down 
For fluttiſh hoe of opportunity, 
And daughters of the game,” Martovs. 
* He then departs a heavy Conv ertite, ] A convertite is a convert. 
Our author bas the ſame ex preſſion in K. Fobhn : 
«© But, fince you are a gentle conwertite, 
My tongue ſhall huth again this ſtorm of war.“ 
| | MaroxE. 
3 wa hopeleſs caſt-away :] So, in Autony and Cleopatra: 
That ever I ſhould call. thee ca/-awwvay /”” STEEVENS. 
+ F day, quoth ſhe, nigh! ſcapes doth open lay ;] So, in K. 
Hen. VI: 
The gaudy, 3/abb:ng, and remorſeful day.“ STEEVENS. 


And 


un 
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And my true eyes have never practis'd how 
To cloak offences with a cunning brow. 


They think not but that every eye can ſee 
The ſame diſgrace which they themſelves behold ; 
And therefore would they ftill in darkneſs bes, 


To have their unſeen fin remain untold ; 


For they their guilt with weeping will unfold, 
And grave, like water that doth eat in ſteel, 
Upon my cheeks what helpleſs ſhame. I feel. 


Here ſhe exclaims againſt repoſe and reſt, 
And bids ber eyes hereafter ſtill be blind ©. 
She wakes her heart by beating on her breaſt, 
And bids it leap from thence, where it may find 
Some purer cheſt, to cloſe ſo pure a mind. 
Frantick with grief - thus breathes ſhe forth her 
ſpite 
Again the unſeen ſecrecy of night, 


O comfort-killing night, image of hell? ! 
Dim regiſter and notary of ſhame ! 


Black ſtage for tragedies * and murders fell! 
| Vaſt 


5 And therefore would they fill in darkneſs be,] The duodecimo, 


2616, and the modern editions, read, without authority ; 


| they ſtill in darkneſs lie. Marone, 
Here ſhe exclaims againſt repoſe and reſt, 
And bids her eyes hereafter fill be blind.] This paſſage 
will ſerve to confirm the propriety of Dr. Johnſon's emendation 
in Cymbeline. See laſt edit. Vol. IX. p. 258: - 
+ PH zwwate mine eye-balls lind firit.” STEEvENSs. 
O comfort-killing night! image of hell!] So, in Ang 
Heury V: | h 
Never ſees horrid aight, the child of hell.” 
| STEEVENS. 
J In our author's time, I be- 


6 


Black Hage for tragedies 


liere, the ſtage was hung with black, when tragedies were per- 
formed. The hanging however was, I N no more than one 
piece of black baize placed at the back o 

| h L13 


the ſtage, in the room 
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RAPE OF LUCRECE, 
Vaſt fin-concealing chaos! nurſe of blame! 
Blind muffled bawd ! dark harbour for defame ! 


Grim cave of death, whiſpering conſpirator 
Wich cloſe-tong ned treaſon and the raviſher ! 


O hateful, vaporous and foggy night, 
Since thou art guilty of my curclets crime, 
Mutter thy mitts to meet the eaſtern light, 
Make war againſt proportion 'd courſe of time! 
Or if thou wilt permit the fun to climb 
His wonred height, yet ere he go to bed, 
Knit poiſonous clouds about his golden head. 


With rotten damps raviſh the morning air; 


Let their exhal'd unwholeſome breaths make fick 

The lite of purity, the ſupreme fair“, 

Ere he arrive his weary noon-tide prick *; 

And let thy miſty v eure march ſo thick, 8 
That in their ſmoky ranks his ſmother'd light 
May ſet at noon, and make perpetual night. 


of the tapeſtry which was the common decoratton when comedies 
Vi ere acted. See the Account of the Anticnt Engliſh 7 heatres, ante, 
p- 21. MALONE, 
N Tt their exhal'd unw holeſowe breaths mate #4 
Thelife of parity, the ſupreme tair,] So, in Alug Lear: 
5 infec? her beauty, 
4 Ye n- ſuch? d Fogs STEEVENS, 
. noon-bdoprick : J So, in one of our author's plays 
Aud make an evening at the noon-tide pic.” 
t. e. the point Of noon. Avain, in Damon and Pyrhs, 45 1571: 
«6 It : erh rat vpon noon.” SrrEkVENS. 
Again, In Acolalius his art eU 3 1600 : 
© Scarce had the fun attain'd bis noon-tide prich.”? 
M \LONE 
Aud let thy miſty rapoure march ſo 19k, ) The quarto, by Alt 
Phe ſubſequent £0» 


evident Srror 1 F [the pre: "A read S- . 
pies have— m:/*. So, betore : 
* Mule ter thy mio to meet the eatery light.“ 
Again: 
920 —  / night 
Covers the ſhame that follows ſueb delight.” Martove. 


Were 


% 3 
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Were Tarquin night, (as he is but night's child ,) 
The filver-thiniong queen he would dif +, 
Her twinkling handmaids * too, by him Jef] d, 
Through night's black boſom mould not peep again; 
So ſhould 1 Rees copartne:s in my pain: | 
And fe! lowthip 1 in woe doth woe afſuage *, 
As palmers' chat makes ſhort their pilgrimage 7. 


n 1 1 e * . 1 " i PO Om 1 * N 
F 8 . ccc 


Where now I have no one to bluſh with mes, 
To crols their arms, and hang their heads with mine, 
To maſk their brows, and hide their infamy ; 
But 


. he ut night” s child, )] The wicked, in ſcriptural 
language, are called the. children of Aaritneſs, STEEVENS. 
+" ——w Do ror diftain z] Thus all the copies before that of 
101 10, which reads 
The ſilver- Rickey queen he would %u. 
Dr. Sewell, unwithng do print nonicule, altered this to: 
21m would Hain. MaLoxE. 
$ 725 Kblxtliug hand! maids —— ] That is, the Bart. In one 
of our author's play s, they are called, I think, D:aze' 5 cονjung- 
wenn, MatoNs. 
AA tellowülup 4 Woe doth woe a wage, ] So, in K::g Lear: 
But then the mind much 22 unc doth ger- ſeep, 
G« W hen grief hath mates, and bearing ellotuſbip. 
MALONE, 
10 Sol amen miſeris tocios habut le doloris. STEEVEN 
? As paimers' Chat makes /bort their 2:/grimage.] This is he 
reading ot the quarto, 1594. The duodeci: mo, 1016, and all 
the modern editions, read, unintelligibly: 
Af palmers that make ſhort their pilgrimage. Makros. 
As paimers* chat mates hor: their pilgrimage. ] So, in King = 
R: chard [7: \ 
40 rough uneven ways 
„Draw out our miles, and make them weariſome: 
And yet your fair difcourle hath been as fugar, 
25 Making the hard way fweet and delectable.” 
Again, ibid : 


oe 22 r 228 


9 


© — vour company 
* Which, I proteſt, Kath verv much beguil gs. 


++ The tediouſneſs and proceſs of my travel.” 
STEEVENS. 


* Where now 1 have ne ene: to Huh * vith me,] Where tor 
dert. 185 in K. Henry FT. P. II. laſt edit. Vol. VI. p. 374: 
114 | Mas, 
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But I alone, alone muſt fit and pine, 

Seaſoning the earth with ſhowers of ſilver — 91 
Mingling my talk with tears, my grief with groans, 
Poor waſting monuments of laſting moans, 


O night, thou furnace of foul- reeking ſmoke, 

Let not the jealous day behold that face 

Which underneath thy black all-hiding cloak 

Immodeſtly lies martyr'd with diſgrace! 1 

Keep ſtill poſſeſſion of thy gloomy place, 
That all the faults which in thy reign are made, 
May likewiſe be ſepulcher'd in thy thade *! 


Make me not object to the tell- tale day! 
The light will ſhew, charàcter'd * in my brow, 
The ſtory of ſweet chaſtity's decay, 
The impious breach of holy wedlock's vow : 
Vea, the illiterate that know not how 
Jo cipber what is writ in learned books, 
Will quote my loathſome treſpaſs i in my looks. 
The 


ere, from thy Foht I ſhould be raging mad, 
And cry out for thee to cloſe up mine eyes.“ 'MaLoxe. 
May Fhexwiſe be ſepùleber'd in thy ſhade ' The word cpu 
cher'd is accented by Milton in the ſame manner as here, in kis 
Verſes on our-author : 
And fo ſepùlcher'd in ſuch pomp does lie, 
That kings tor ſuch a tomb would wiſh to die.“ 
 MaLorE. 
e light avill Nerv, charàcterꝰd i my brow,] So, in one of 
Daniel's Sonnets, 1592: 
And if a brow with care's charaders painted 
This word was, I ſuppoſe, thus accented when our author wrote, 
and is at this day pronounced in the ſame manner by the common 
people of Ireland, where, I believe, much of the pronunciation 
of queen Elizabeth's age is yet retained, MaroNnE. 
_ 2 Will quote my loath/ome treſpaſs in my looks. ] Will mark or obs 


ſerve. So, in Hamlet: 


LI am ſorry that with better heed and r 
* I had not quoted him.“ | 


La 


Again; 
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The nurſe, to ſtill her child, will tell my ſtory, 
And fright her crying babe with Tarquin's names; 
The orator, to deck his oratory, 
Will couple my reproach to Tarquin's ſhame: 
Feaſt-finding minſtrels“, tuning my defame, 

Will tie the hearers to attend each line, 

How Tarquin wronged me, I Collatine, 


Let my good name, that ſenſeleſs reputation, 
For Collatine's dear love be kept unſpotted: 
If that be made a theme for diſputation, 
The branches of another root are rotted, 

And undeſerv'd reproach to him allotted, 

That 1s as clear from this attaint of mine, 

As I, ere this, was pure to Collatine. 


O unſeen ſhame ! inviſible diſgrace ! 
O unfelt ſore! creſt-wounding, private ſcar! 
Reproach 1s ſtamp d in Collatinus' face, 
And Tarquin' s eye may read the mot atar *, - 
How he in peace is wounded, not in war. 
Alas, how many bear ſuch ſhameful blows, 
Which not themſelves, but he that gives them, 
knows |! 


| Again, i in The 8 Gentlemen of ws; . 
* And how guote you my folly? | 
> I guote it in your jerkin.“ MaTOxE. 
And fright her crying babe <vith Tarquin's name ;] Thus, 
in Dryden's Don Sebaſtian: _ 
| © Nor ſhall Sebaſtian's formidable name 
„Be longer us'd to till the crying babe.” STEEVENS, 

* Feaſi-finding minſtrels,—] Our ancient minſtrels were the 
conſtant attendants on feaſts, I queſtion whether Homer's Demo- 
docus was a higher character. STEEVENS. 
may read the mot afar,] 1 Ihe moto, or won as it was 

Rn formerly called. So, in Pericles, Primce of Tyrey 
1009: | 


„ The word, lux tua vita midi.” 
The 1 modern editions read unintelligibly : 
— may read the ole afar. MALONE. 


If, 


3 
2 


r 


If, Collatine, thine honour lay in me, 

From me by ſtrong affault it is bereft. 

My honey loſt, and I, a drone-like bee, 

Have no perfection of my ſummer left, 

But robb'd and ranfack'd by injurious theft: 
In thy weak hive a wandering waſp hath crept, 


And ſuck'd the honey which thy chaſte bee kept. 


Yet am I guiltleſs of thy honour's wreck ©; 
Yet for thy honour did I entertain him; 
Coming from thee, I could not put him back, 
For it had been diſhonour to diſdain him: 
Beſides of wearineſs he did complain him, 
And talk'd of virtue: O unlook'd for evil, 
When virtue is prophan'd in ſuch a devil! 


Why ſhould the worm intrude the maiden bud ? 

Or hateful cuckows hatch in ſparrows? neſts ? 

Or toads infect fair founts with venom mud ? 
Or tyrant folly lurk in gentle breaſts 7? _ 

Or kings be breakers of their own beheſts ? 


6 Yet am I guiltleſs of thy honour's wreck ;] The old copy reads, 
I think, corruptedly : | = = 
Yet am I guiliy of thy honour's wreck ; | 
Dr. Sewell has endeavoured to make ſenſe by a different punc- 
| tustion: | | | 
| Yet, am I guilty of thy honour's wreck?  _ | 
But this does not correſpond with the next verſe, where the word 
are arranged as here, and yet are not interrogatory but affirmative. 
Guilty was, I am perſuaded, a miſprint. Though the firſt quarto 
ſeems to have been printed under our author's inſpection, we are 
not therefore to conclude that it is entirely free from typogra- 
phical faults. Shakſpeare was probably not a very diligent cor- 
rector of his ſheets ; and however attentive he might have been, 
I am ſorry. to be able to obſerve, that, notwithſtanding an edi- 
tor's belt care, ſome errors will happen at the preſs. MA LOxE. 
Or tyrant folly Iurk in gentle brea/s ?}] Folly is, I believe, 
here uſed as in ſcripture, for wickedneſs. Gentle is avell-born. 
| . MATLONE, 


But 
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But no perfection is ſo abſolute , 
That ſome impurity doth not pollute. 


The aged man that coffers up his gold, 

Is plagu 'd with cramps, and gouts, and painful fits, 
And ſcarce hath eyes his tr eaſure to vehold, 
But like ſtill-pining Tantalus he fits, 

And uſeleſs barns the harveſt of his wits ? 
Having no other pleaſure of his gain, 
But torment that it cannot cure his pain, 


So then he hath it when he cannot uſe it“, 
And leaves it to be maſter'd by his young 3 3: 
Who in their pride do preſently abuſe it: 
Their father was too weak, and they too ſtrong, 
To hold their curſed bleſſed fortune long. 
The ſweets we with for turn to loathed ſours, 
Even in the moment that we call them ours. 


s But no perfection :s ſo abſolute, ] So complete, So, in our 
author's Pericles : 
oy ſill ſhe vies 
% With abſolute Marina, Ma LON E. 
20 perfection 25. abſolute, | 
That ſome impurity doth not pollute.) So, in Othello: 
here's that palace, whereinto foul thing 
„Sometimes intrude not ?” STEEVENS, 
9 And uſeleſs barns the harveſt of his wits ;] Thus all the copies 
before that of 1616, which reads: | | 
And uſeleſs Saus the harveſt of his wits. 
This has been followed by all the modern editions. 
MarLoONE. 


So then he hath it auben he cannot uſe it, 
Aud leaves it to be maſter'd by his young; &.] Thus, in 
Meaſure for Meaſure : 
Thou haſt nor youth nor age, 
© But as it were an after-dinner's fleep, 
& Dreaming on both : for all thy bleſſed youth 
© Becomes as aged, and doth beg the alms 
& Of pallied eld: and when thou art o/ and rich, 
on Thou baſ? neither heat, affection, limb, nor beauty, 
& To make th riches ple aſant.” Maroxx. 
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What virtue breeds, iniquity devours : 


Tis thou that ſpurn'ſt at right, at law, at reaſon; 


RAPE OF LUCRECE. 


Unruly blaſts wait on the tender ſpring ; ; 


Uawholeſome weeds take root with precious flowers; 
The adder hiſſes where the ſweet birds fing ; 


We have no good that we can ſay is ours, 
But 1ll-annexed opportunity 
Or kills his life, or elſe his quality. 


O Opportunity ! ! thy guilt is great: 

*Tis thou that execur'it the traitor's treaſon ; 
Thou ſet'ſt the wolf where he the lamb may get; 
W hoever plots the fin, thou point'ſt the ſeaſon ; 


And in thy ſhady cell, where none may ſpy him, 
Sits Sin, to ſeize the ſouls that wander by him. 


Thou mak'ſt the veſta] violate her oath ; 
Thou blow'ſt the fire when temperance is "thaw d; 
Thou ſmother'ſt honeſty, thou murder'ſ troth; 


Thou foul abettor ! thou notorious bawd ! 


Thou planteſt ſcandal, and diſplaceſt laud : 
Thou raviſher, thou traitor, thou falſe thief, 
Thy honey turns to gall, thy joy to grief! 


Thy ſecret pleaſure turns to open ſhame, 2 


Ihy private feaſting to a publick faſt; 


Thy ſmoothing titles to a ragged name 3 ; | 
MY =” Thy 


2 Thou mak A the roſe! violate her oath ; J] So, in Antony and 
Cleopatra : 


(e 


| women are not 
In their beſt fortunes ſtrong ; but want will pergure 
©. The ne'er-touch*'d veal.” STEEVENS. 
3 Thy ſmoothing 2itles to a ragged name;] Thy n titles. 
So, in K. Lear [1608, and 1623]: 
„Such ſmiling rogues as theſe 
&& ————— /noeth ev'ry paſſion 
© That in the nature of their lords rebels.“ 
Again, in Pericles, Prince of Tyre, 1609: Re: 
| | | 4% The 


RAPE OF LUCRECE, | us 


Thy ſugar'd tongue to bitter wormwood taſte * : 
Thy violent vanities can never laſt 5, 
How comes 1t then, vile opportunity, - 
Being ſo bad, ſuch numbers ſeek for thee ? 


When wilt thou be the humble ſuppliant's friend, 

And bring him where his ſuit may be obtained ? 

When wilt thou ſort an hour“ great ſtrifes to end? 

Or free that ſoul which wretchedneſs hath. chained * 

Give phyſick to the ſick, eaſe to the pained ? 

The poor, lame, blind, halt, creep, cry out for 
thee ; | | | 

But they ne'er meet with opportunity. 


The patient dies while the phyſician fleeps ; | 
The orphan pines while the oppreſſor feeds; | | 
Juſtice is feaſting while the widow weeps ; 
Advice is ſporting while infection breeds; 
Thou grant'ſt no time for charitable deeds : 


Wrath, 


The finful father 
© Seem'd not to ſtrike, but ſmooth.” 
Theedition of 1616, and all afterwards, read without authority : 
Thy /noth'ring title MaLone. 

+ Thy ſugar'd tongue to bitter wormwood 7afte :] So, in Othello : 
„the food that to him now is Iſcious as locuſts, ſhall be to 
him ſhortly as Bitter as cologuintida.” STEEVENS. 

5 Thy violent vanities can newer laſt.] So, in Romeo aud Juliet: 

„ Theſe violent delights have violent ends, 

And in their triumph die.“ | 
Again, in Othello: ** it was a violent commencement in her, 
and thou ſhalt ſee an anſwerable ſequeſtration.” Malone, 

Fierce vanities is an expreſſion in K. Henry VIII. Scene I. 

STEEVENS, 
* When wilt thou ſort an hour —] When wilt thou chooſe ou? 
an hour. So, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona: 
| Let us into the city preſently 
* To ſort ſome gentlemen well-ſkil'd in muſick.” 
MaLoxk. 


Again, in King Richard III: : . 
But I will /ort a pitohy day for thee.” S TEE VERS. 

7 Advice is ſporting while infection breeds ;] While infection is 

| | ſpreading, 
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Miſhapen Time, copeſmateꝰ of ugly night, 
Swift ſubtle poſt, carrier of griſly care; 


RAPE OF LUCRECE, 
Wrath, envy, treaſon, rape, and murder's rapes, 
Thy heinous hours wait on them as their pages, 


When Truth and Virtue have to do with thee, 
A thouſand croſſes keep them from thy aid; 

They buy thy help: but Sin neer gives a fee, 
He gratis comes; and thou art well appay'd 3 


As well to hear as grant what he hath ſaid, 


My Cotlatine would elſe have come to me 
When Tarquin did, but he was ſtay'd by thee, 


Guilty thou art of murder and of theft; 
Guilty of perjury and ſubornation; 
Guilty of treaſon, forgery, and ſhift; 
Guilty of inceſt, that abomination : 


An acceſſary by thine inclination 
To all fins paſt, and all that are to come, 


From the creation to the general doom. 


Eater of youth, falſe ſlave to falſe delight, 
Baſe watch of woes, ſin's pack-horſe, virtue's ſnare; 
Thou nurſeſt all, and murdereſt all that are. 

O hear me then, injurious, ſhifting time! 

Be guilty of my death, ſince of my crime. 


ſpreading, the orave rulers of the ſtate, that ought to guard ; 
againſt its farther progreſs, are careleſs and inattentive. Advice ; 
was formerly uſed tor 4oxwledge, So, in The Tao Gent. of Verona: 


„How {hall I dote on her with more advice, —_ 
That thus without advice begin to love her?“ ; 
MAaLONE. 3 
This idea was probab! ly ſuggeſted to Shakſpeare by the rapid pro- 1 
greſs of the plague in London. STeEVENS. = | \ 
8 and thou art well appay'd,] 4ppay'd is Pleaſed. The 1 
word is now obſolete. Ma LON r. 1 
9 —copeſmate ] i. e. companion, So, in Hubbard's Tak: 1 7 
— 1 chat the foe his e he had found. 5 
| n, 
Why 
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Why hath thy ſervant, Opportunity, | 
Betray'd the hours thou gaw'it me to repoſe ? 
Cancel'd my fortunes, and enchained me 
To endleſs date of never-ending woes? 
Time's office is to fine the hate of foes * ; 
To eat up error by opinion bred *, 
Not ſpend the dowry of a lawful bed. 


Time's glory is to calm contending kings, 
To unmaſk falſhood, and bring truth to light, 
To ſtamp the ſeal of time in aged things, 
To wake the morn, and ſentinel the night, 
To wrong the wronger till he render right 3 ; 
To ruinate proud buildings with thy hours“, 
And ſmear with duſt their -glittering golden 
towers: 10 


1 Time's office is to fine the hate of foes;] It is the buſineſs of 
time to ſoften and reine the animoſities of men; to ſooth and re- 
cConcile enemies. The modern editions read without authority 
or meaning: | | | 


to find the hate of men. MaLonE. | 
„To fine the hate of toes?” is to bring it to an end. So, in All's 
Well that ends Well: | 
; | N ſtill the #:e's the crown, 
& Whate'er. the courſe, the end is the renown.” 
The ſame'thought has already occurred in the poem before us : 
When wilt thou fort an hour great /ftrife's to end?“ 
| | OTEEVENS, | 
* To eat up error by opinion bred, ] This likewiſe is repreſented 


d as the office of Time in the chorus to the Muter's Tale: 

2; «© that make and »»fold error.” STEEVENS. 

os 3 To wrong the awronger till he render right;] To puniſh by the 
compunctious viſiting of conſcience the perſon who has done an in- 
jury to another, till he has made compenſation. The wrong done 
in this inſtance by Time, muſt be underſtood in the ſenſe of dam- 

_= mon fine injuria ; and in this light ſerves to illuſtrate and ſupport 

* Mr, Tyrwhitt's explanation * a paſſage in Julius Cz/ar, even 


ſuppoſing that it had ſtood as Ben Jonſon has malicioully repre- 
ſented it—** Know, Cæſar, doth not «vrong, but with juft cauſe, 


: Ke. See Vol. VII. p. 58. | 
| Dr. Farmer very elegantly would read: | 

| To ring the wronger till he render right, Marons. 
by * To ruinate proud buildings with thy hours,] As we have here 
| . 110 
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RAPE OF-LUCRECHK, 


To fill with worm-holes ſtately monuments, 

To feed oblivion with decay of things, 

To blot old books, and alter their contents? 

To pluck the quills from ancient ravens' wings, 

To dry the old oak's ſap, and cheriſh ſprings * 
ts To 


no invocation to ie, I ſuſpect hes two laſt words of this line to 


be corrupted, and would read: 


To ruinate proud buildings with zheir Boabers. 
OTEEVE Ns, 


To ruinate FIRE buildings N hs hours,] So, in The Co. 
medy of Errors: i 
& Shall love:in building grow 'fo ruinate 9 
Hours is, I believe, the true IO : So, in our author's 19th 
Sonnet : 


„ Devouring Time 
“O carve not with thy hours my love's fair brow—” 


To ruinatc proud buildings avith thy bours—1s to deſtroy building: 
by thy flow and unperceived progreſs. It were eaſy to read with 
his hours; but the poet having made Lucretia addreſs Lime per. 
ſonally in the two preceding ſtanzas, and again a little lower— 

Why work'ſt ou miſchief in thy pilgrimage -— _ 


probably was here inattentive, and is himſelf anſwerable for the 


preſent inaccuracy. MaLoxE, 
S To blot old books, and alter their contents, ] Our author proba- 


bly little thought, when he wrote this line, that his own compoſi- 
tions would afford a more iiriking example of this ſpecies of de- 
vaſtation than any that has appeared fince the firit uſe of types, 
Maron, 
6 To dry the old oats ſap, and cheriſh ſprings,] The two laſt 
words, if they make any ſenſe, it is fuch as is directly contrary to 
the ſentiments here advanced; which is concerning the decays 
and not the repairs of time. The poet certainly wrote: 
To dry the old oak's fap, and zari/þ ſprings ; 


1. e. to dry up ſprings, from the French rarir, or tar iſſement, er- 


arefacere, exſiecatio: theſe words being peculiarly applies to {| prings 


or riverss WARBURTON. 
This note of Dr. Warburton's has given riſe to various obſer- 


vations, which it is unneceſſary to quote at large here, as the 


reader COP find them in the laſt edition of our author, Vol. VII. 


P- 4 
Dr: Johnſon thinks that Shakſpeare wrote ; 

and peri/h ſprings; . | 

And Dr. Farmer has produced from the Maid's Tragedy a paſſage 


in Which the word peri/ 1s ulcdi in an active ſenſe. 17 


My SR. 


F 


RAPE OF LUCRECE. 


To ſpoil antiquities of hammer'd ſteel 7, 
And turn the giddy round of fortune's wheel: 


If change were neceſſary, that word might perhaps have as 
ood a claim to admiſſion as any other ; but I know not why the 
text has been ſuſpected of corruption. The operations of Time, 
here deſcribed, are not all uniform; nor has the poet confined 
himſelf ſolely to its defirudtive qualities. In ſome of the inſtances 
mentioned, its progreſs only is adverted to. Thus we are told, 


his glory 189— = | 
„% To wake the morn, and centinel the night 
„% And turn the giddy round of Fortune's wheel.” 


In others, its ſalutary s are pointed out: : 
| «© To cheer the ploughman with increaſeful crops — 
4 To unmaſk falſhood, and bring truth to light, = 
„To wrong the wronger till he render right,” 
Where then is the difficulty of the preſent line, even ſuppoſing 
that we underſtand the word rings in its common acceptation ? 
It is the office of Time (ſays Lucretia) to dry up the ſap of the 
oak, and to furniſh ſprings with a perpetual ſupply; to deprive 
the one of that moiſture which the liberally beſtows upon the 
other. In the next ſtanza the employment of Time is equally 
various and diſcordant : | 
&« To make the child a man, the man a Child ——” 
to advance the infant to the maturity of man, and to reduce the 


aged to the imbecility of childhood. 


By /prings however may be underſtood (as has been obſerved 


by Mr. Tollet) the /boors of young trees; and then the meaning 
will be It is the office of Time, on the one hand, to deſtroy the 
ancient oak, by drying up its ſap ; on the other, to cheri/h young 
flants, and to bring them to maturity, So, in our author's 1 5th 
Sonnet : | | 
© When I perceive that men as plants increaſe, 

Cbdbeered and check'd even by the ſelf-ſame ſry—” _ 

I believe this to be the true ſenſe of the paſſage. Springs have 


this fignification in many ancient Engliſh authors; and the word 


is again uſed in the ſame ſenſe in the Comedy of Errors; 
Even in the ſpring of love thy love-/þrixgs rot.” 
- MaLORNkE. 
7 To ſpoil antiquities of hammer d. ſteel,] The poet was here, I 
believe, thinking of the coſtly monuments erected in honour of 


our ancient _ and ſome of the nobility, which were fre- 
quently made of caſt iron, or copper, wrought with great nicety z 


many of which had probably even in his time begun to decay. 
There are ſome of theſe monuments yet to be ſeen in Weſt n- 
ter-abbey, and other old cathedrals. Maroxe. 


Vol. J. | M am | | To 
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$0 RAPE OF LUCRECE, 
To ſhew the beldame daughters of her daughter, 
To make the child a man, the man a child, 
_ To ſlay the tyger that doth live by laughter, 
To tame the unicorn and hon wild; 
To mock the ſubtle, in themſelves beguil'd ;/ 
To cheer the ploughman with increaſeful crops, 
And waſte huge ſtones with little water-drops. 


Why work'ſt thou miſchief in thy pilgrimage, 
Unleſs thou could'ſt return to make amends? 
One poor retiring minute in an age * 
Would purchaſe thee a thouſand thouſand friends, 
Lending him wit, that to bad debtors lends : 

O, this dread night, would'ft thou one hour come 

back, 
I could prevent this ſtorm, and ſhun this wrack ! 


5 


Thou ceafelefs lackey to eternity, 
With ſome miſchance croſs Tarquin in bis flight: 
Deviſe extremes beyond extremityꝰ, 
To make him curſe this curſed crimeful night: 
Let ghaſtly ſnadows his lewd eyes affright; 
And the dire thought of his committed evil 
| Shape. every buth a'hideous ſhapeleſs devil“. 


Diſturb Nie bours of reſt with reſtleſs trances * , 
Afflict him in his bed with bedrid groans; 
Let 


One poor retiring minute in an age Retiring here ſignifies re- 
_—_ wrning, coming back again. MaLoxe, 
extremes beyond extremity, ] So, in K. Lear : 
. to make much more, 
« And 15 extremity. STEEVENS. 
1 Shape every buſh a hideous 5 ſoapele e/3 devil.] So, in I Midſum- 


* 2 > Gy + * a - , 4k —_— — I ry * = 2 2 72 tha = —— - 2 > ah + — - — — 2 ———— — — 232 ot 
4* r n . — — * 3 * 4 9 2 N p 2 W ts 4: 3 4 4, p * 


mer Night's Dream : 
© How eaſy is a buſh . a bear 48 
N Again, in K. Hen. II. P. III: | 
F The thief doth fear each 3005 an officer,” STEREVENS» 
4 * Let ghaſtly ſhadows his lewd eyes affright, —— 


D ard hes hours of 2 With ! trance, * Here 
Ve 


rr ere 
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RAPE OF LUCRECE, 


Let there bechance him pitiful miſchances, 

To make him moan, but pity not his moans : 

Stone him with harden'd hearts, harder than ſtones ; 
And let mild women to him loſe their mildneſs, 
Wilder to him than tigers in their wildneſs. 


Let him have time to tear his curled hair, 

Let him have time againſt himſelf to rave, 

Let him have time of time's help to deſpair, 

Let him have time to live a loathed ſlave, 

Let him have time a beggar's orts to crave ; 
And time to ſee one that by alms doth live, 
Diſdain to him diſdained ſcraps to give. 


Let him have time to ſce his friends his foes, 
And merry fools to mock at him reſort: 


we find in embryo that ſcene of K. Richard III. in which he 
is terrified by the ghoſts of thoſe whom he had ſlain. MaLone. 
Let him have time Jo tear his cutled hair, &c,] This now com- 
mon faſhion is always mentioned by Shakſpeare as a diſtinguiſh» 
ing characteriſtick of a perſon of rank. So, in Ozhello: 
© The wealthy curled darlings of our nation — 
Again, in Antony and Cleopatra: * LID». 
elf ſhe firſt meet the curled Antony 
This and the next ſtanza, and many other paſſages both of the 
preſent performance and Venus and Adonis, are inſerted with very 
light variations, in a poem entitled Acolaſtus his After Witte, by 
S. Nicholſon, 1600 ; a circumſtance which I ſhould hardly have 
thought worth mentioning, but that in the ſame poem is alſo 
found a line taken from The Third Part of K. Henry VI. and a 
paſſage evidently copied from Hamlet; from whence we may, I 
think, conclude with certainty, that there was an edition of that 
| tragedy (probably before it was enlarged) of an earlier date than 
any yet diſcovered. The reader may find the paſſage alluded 
to in the laſt edition of our author's plays, Vol. X. p. 110. 
:  ____ MaLonxe. 
Surely a paſſage ſhort as the firſt of theſe referred to, might 
have been 9 away from the play-houſe by an auditor of the 
weakeſt memory. Of Hamlet's addreſs to the ghoſt, the idea, 


97 


oy 


not the language, is preſerved. Either of them, however, might 


have been caught during repreſentation, STEEVENS» 
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Let him have time to mark how flow time goes 
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In time of ſorrow, and how ſwift and ſhort 
His time of folly and his time of ſport : 
And ever let his unrecalling crime“ 
Have time to wail the abuſing of his time, 
O Time, thou tutor both to good and bad, ; 
Teach me to curſe him that thou taught'ſt this ill! 
At his own ſhadow let the thief run mad, 1 
Himſelf himſelf ſeek every hour to kill! : 


Such wretched hands ſuch wretched blood ſhould # pill; 
For who fo baſe would ſuch an office have 
As ſlanderous death's-man to ſo baſe a flaye * > 


The baſer is he, coming from a king, 

To ſhame his hope with deeds degenerate. 

The mightier man, the mightier is the thing 

That makes him honour'd, or begets him hate; 

For greateſt ſcandal waits on greateſt ſtate, 
The moon being clouded preſently is miſs'd, 

But little ſtars may hide them when they liſt, 


The crow may bathe his coal-black wings in mire, 

And unperceiv'd fly with the filth away; 

But if the like the ſnow-white ſwan deſire, 

The ftain upon his filver down will ſtay. 

Poor grooms are ſightleſs night *, kings n day. 
| | nats 


* And ever let his unrecalling crime,] His crime which cannot | 
be unacted. Unrecalling for unrecalled, or rather for zrrecallable. 
This licentious uſe of the participle is common in the writings of 
our author and his contetnporaries. of 2h 

The edition of 1616, which has 'been followed by all ſubſe- 
c | 

* —— his unrecalling ine. Malone, 
* As /landerous death's-man 70 /o baſe a /lave?] i. e. execu- 
toner. So, in one of our author's plays: 
„ he's dead; I am only ſorry 
© He had no other death's- man. STEEVENS. 
5 — ſightleſs night, —] So, in King John : 


6. thou 


RATE OF LUCKECE. 533 
Gnats are unnoted whereſoeꝰ er they fly, 
But eagles gaz d upon with every eye. 


Out idle words ꝰ, ſervants to ſhallow fools ! 
Unprofitable ſounds, weak arbitrators ! 
Buſ yourſelves in ſkill- contending ſchools ; 
Debate where leiſure ſerves with dull debaters; : 
To trembling clients be you mediators : 
For me, I force not argument a ſtraw ?, 
Since that my caſe is paſt the help of law, 


In vain I rail at opportunity, 

Ar Time, at Tarquin, and uncheerful night“; 73 

In vain I cavil with mine infamy, 

In vain I ſpurn at my confirm'd deſpite: 

This helpleſs ſmoke of words doth me no * 


© thou and rye!; ſe night 
„Have done me ſhame.” STEEvVENS. 

6 Out idle <vords, ] Thus the quarto. The duodecimo, 
1607, has ; 
| Our idle word 
which has been followed by that of 1616. Dr. Sewell reads 
without authority: 

O idle words Matosk. 

7 For me, 1 force not argument a firaw,] I do not value or eftrem 
argument, So, 1 in The Tragicall Hy/tory of Romeus and Juder, 
1562: 

"0 But when he, many monthes, hopeleſs of his recure, 
" _ ſerved her, who forced not what pay nes he did en» 
ure —“ 
Again, in Love's Labour's loft : 
<* Your oath broke once, you force not to forſwear,” 
|  Martove. 

At time, at Tarquin, and uncheerful zig4/ ;] The duodecimo, 
1607, and all the ſubſequent copies, have: | 
unſearchful night, 


Uncheerful is the reading of the quarto, 1594, Ma LONE, 
9 This helpleſs ſmoke of words — ] So, in K. John: 


They ſhoot but calm 4yords folded up in note. 
SrEEVExNs. 


M m 2 The 


fe | KAPE OF LUCRECE 


The remedy indes to do me good, 
Is to let forth ny foul, defiled, blood. 


Poor hand, why q uiver' thou at this decree 8 

Honour thyſelf to rid me of this ſhame; © 

For if I die, my honour lives in thee, 

But if I live, thou liv'ſt in my defame : 

Since thou could'ſt not defend thy loyal dame, 
And waſt afraid to ſcratch her wicked toe, 
Kill both thy ſelf and her for yielding fo. 


This ſaid, from ber be- tumbled couch ſhe ſtarteth, 

To find ſome deſperate inſtrument of death. 

But this no-flaughter-houſe no tool impartetb, 

To make more vent for paſſage of her breath, 

Which thronging through her lips fo 5 
As ſmoke from Etna, that in air conſumes, 
Or that which from diſcharged cannon fumes, 


In vain, quoth ſhe, 1 live, and ſeek in vain 
Some happy mean to end a hapleſs life. 


SHONE Fon 


4 I tear'd by Tarquin's falchion to be ſlain, 

; Yet for the ſelf-ſame purpoſe ſeek a knife; 
f But when I fear'd, I was a loyal wife; ih 

1 So ain | now: =Þþ no, t that cannot be ; * 

1 O¹ that true type hath 83 en rifled me. 

3 O ! that i is gone, for which ] ſought ro yx. 

4 And therefore now I need nat fear do die. 
; To clear this ſpot by death, at.leaft ! 285 3. 
3 A badge of fame to ſlander's p24 a 

1 A dying life to living infamy | 


: Poor helpleſs help, the 8 ſtolen away, 
'F "BG burn the N caſket where it lay 1 


1 4 badge of Fame to flander*s xivery ; 1 In our aucbbr't 5 time the 
ſervants ofthe nobility all wore filver hadges on their liveries, on 
which the arms ha their matters 6 ele engrav ed. MALONE. | 


| ml. Wel 


_KAFE OF .LUCRECE. 


Well, well, dear Collatine, thou ſhalt not know 
The ſtained taſte of violated troth ; _ 
I will not wrong thy true affection ſo, 
To flatter thee with an infringed oath; _ 
This baſtard graff ſhall never come to growth: 
He ſhall not boaſt, who did thy ſtock pollute, 
That thou art doting father of his fruit. 


Nor ſhall he ſmile at thee in ſecret thought, 


Nor laugh with his companions at thy ſtate ; 


But thou ſhalt Know thy intereſt was not bought 


Baſely with gold, but ſtolen from forth thy gate. 


For me, I am the miſtreſs of my fate, 
And with my treſpaſs never will diſpenſe, 
Till life to death acquit my forc'd offence, 


I will not poiſon thee with my attaint, 

Nor fold my fault in cleanly-coin'd excuſes ; 
My fable ground of fin I will not paint, 
To hide the truth of this falſe night's abuſes : 


My tongue ſhall utter all; mine eyes like ſluices, 


As from a mountain. ſpring that feeds a dale, | 
Shall guſh pure ſtreams to purge my impure tale, 


By this, lamenting Philomel bad ended 


The well-tun'd warble of her nightly forrow, 


And ſolemn night with ſlow- ſad gait deſcended 
To ugly hell; when lo, the bluſhing morrow 
Lends light to all fair eyes that light will borrow: 


* This baſtard graff ſhall never come to growth :] The edition of 
1616, and all the moderns, have: BO 
This baſtard grafs 


The true reading was ſupplied by the earlieſt copy. MaLone. 


This ſentiment is adopted from the Miſilom of Solomon, ch. 4. 
v. 3: But the multiplying brood of the ungodly ſhall not thrive, 
nor take deep rooting from baftard lips, nor lay any fait founda- 
tion.” The ſame alluſion is employed in one of our author's hiſ- 
torical plays. SrEEVENS. | | 


M m 4 But 
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RAPE OF LUCRECE. 


But cloudy Lucrece ſhames herſelf to ſee, 
And therefore ſtill in night would cloiſter d be. 


Rev caling day through every cranny ſpies; 1-776 7; 

And ſeetns to point her out where ſhe fits weeping; 

To whom ſhe ſobbing ſpeaks: O eye of eyes, 

Why pry'ſt nad through my window ? leave thy 

eepin 

Mock with thy tickling beams eyes that are leepi ping : 
Brand not my forehead with thy piercing light, 
For day hath nought to do what s done by night. 


Thus cavils ſhe with every thing ſhe ſees: 
True grief is fond and teſty as a child *, 
Who wayward once, his mood with nought agrees, 


Old woes, not infant ſorrows, bear them mild; 


Continuance tames the one; the other wild, 
Like an unpractiz'd ſwimmer plunging till, 
With too much labour drowns for want of Kill, 


80 the, drop drenched in a fea of care, 

Holds diſputation with each thing ſhe views, 
And to herſelf all forrow doth compare ; 
No object but her paſſion's ſtrength renews ; 


And as one ſhifts, another ſtraight enſues : 


Sometime her grief is dumb, and hath no words; 
Sometime tis mad, and too much talk affords *, 


3 True grief is fond and tefly as a 288 Fond, i in old language, 


is fly. . Matows. 


Sometime her grief is dumb, and hath no words ; 
Sometime *tis mad, and too much talk affords. ] Thus, Lo- 


thario ſpeaking of Califta : : 
„At firſt ber rage was dumb, and ward words; _ 
But when the ſtorm found way, *twas wild and Toad, 


«& Mad as the prieſteſs of the Delphick god &c." 
'STEEVENS. 


The 


RAPE OF LUCRECE 


The little birds that tune their morning's joy, 
Make her moans mad with their ſweet melody 5, 
For mirth doth ſearch the bottom of annoy ; 
Sad ſouls are ſlain in merry company * ; 
Grief beſt is pleas'd with grief's ſociety : 
True ſorrow then is feelingly ſuffic d, 
When with like ſemblance it is ſympathiz'd. 


"Tis double death to drown in ken of ſhore ; 
He ten times pines, that pines beholding food; 
Jo ſee the ſalve doth make the wound ake more; 
Great grief grieves moſt at that would do it good; 
Deep woes roll forward like a gentle flood, 
Who being ſtopp'd, the bounding banks o'er-flows : 
Grief dallied with nor law nor limit knows, 


You mocking birds, quoth ſhe, your tunes entomb 
Within your hollow-ſwelling feather'd breaſts ! 
And in my hearing be you mute and dumb *! _ 
5 The little birds that tune their mornings joy, oP 


Make her moans mad <vith their ſweet melody.] So the un- 


happy king Richard II. in his confinement exclaims: 
& This mufeck meds me, let it found no more 
For though it have holpe madmen to their wits, 
e In me it ſeems it will make wiſe men mad.” 
Shakſpeare has here (as in all his writings) ſhewn an intimate 
* acquaintance with the human heart. Every one that has felt the 
prefſure of grief will readily acknowledge that . mirth doth ſearch 
the bottom of annoy.” MALONE. xy 
* Sad ſouls are {lain in merry company ;] So, in Love's La- 
hour's lat: Oh, Tam Habb'd with laughter.” STEEVENs. 
And in my hearing be you mute and dumb !] The ſame pleo- 
naſm of expreſſion is found in Hamlet: | 
„Or given my heart a working mute and dumb.” 


The editor of the duodecimo in 1616, to avoid the tautology, 


reads without authority : 
And in my hearing be you ever dumb. MaLoNne. 
You mocking birds, quoth ſhe, your tunes entomb 
Within your hollow-fwelling feather*d breaſts, 
And in my hearing be you mute and dumb? 
My reſtleſs diſcord loves no flops nor refls ; 


A woetul hoſteſs brooks not merry gueſts ] Thus, Caliſta 2 


* Be 
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RAPE OF LUCRECE; 


(My reſtleſs diſcord loves no ſtops nor reſts ; 

A woeful hoſteſs brooks not merry gueſts 7: 
Reliſh your nimble notes to pleaſing ears *; 
Diſtreſs likes dumps? when time is ke pt with tears, 


Come Philomel that ſing'ſt of e 


Make thy ſad grove in my diſhevel'd — ; 

As the dank earth weeps at thy Janguiſhment, | 

So I at each fad ſtrain will ſtrain a tear, 

And with deep groans the diapaſon bear: 
For burthen-wiſe I'll hum on Tarquin ſtill, 
While thou on Tereus Aen. l, ranger malle 7 3 


3 Sd for ever, . as — 2 grave, ant T 
Nor let thy fond officious love diſturb . 
& My ſolemn ſadneſs with the ſound of j joy.”?  STervats. 
14 * hoſteſs brooks not merry geſts; 71 50, in Troilus and 
Crefſida : 
* woeful Creſlid opgt the merry Greeks.” 
„ SrEEVENS. 
1 Relim your nimble notes to pleaſiug ears;] The quarto and all 
the other editions till that of 1616, read rali/h, which ſeems to 
have been a miſprint. Reliſh is uſed by Daniel in bis Sad Son 
net in the ſame manner as here: 
If any pleaſing reliſh here I wth. n e 
& "Then judge the world, her beauty gives the fame. 
& O happy ground that makes the mufick ſuch — 
If ears be right, pleaſing, I think, was uſed by the poet or pleaſe 


ed. In Othello we find delighted for delighting : pil £51 


« If virtue no delighted beauty lack—” Mxcone. | 
9 Diftreſs likes dumps —1 A dump i is a melancholy ſong. 85 
in 1 The Tao Gentlemen of Verona. 2 
„ co their inſtruments de be e ark, 
Tune a deploring dump. Mal ms. 
8 White thou on Tereus deſcantiſt, better ſkil}. ] There ſeems! to be 
ſomething wanting to complete the ſenſe | 
avith better ſill —— . | 
but this will not ſuit the metre. All the copies have: Be 
While thou on Tereus de/cants better — MaALORBE. 
Perhaps the author wrote, (I ſay perhaps, - for in 1 
licentious grammar nothing is very certain 405 
Il hum on Tarquin' s ill; ds 
While thou on Tereus deſcant'ſt better VN 


| STEEVENS. 


And 


RAPE OF'LUCRECE. 


And whiles againſt a thorn thou bear'ſt thy part, 
To keep thy ſharp woes waking, wretched I, 
To imitate thee well, againſt my heart 
Will fix a ſharp knife, to affright mine eye; 
Who, if it Wink , mall thereon fall and die. 
Theſe i means, is frets upon an inſtrument, 
Shall tune bur heart - ſtrings to true eser 


And for, poor | bird, thou ſi right n not in the day, 
As ſhaming any eye ſhould thee behold, 
Some dark deep deſert, ſeated from the way, 
That knows nor parching heat nor freezing en 
Will we find out?; and there we will unfold 
To creatures ſtern ſad'tunes, to change their aide i 
Since men prove beaſts, let beaſts bear gentle 


minds. 5 


D 


$ 


As the poor rights deer, el Rana a at gaze,” 
Wildly determining which way to fly, 81 1 
Or one encompaſsꝰ'd with a winding maze, 0 L 
That cannot tread the way out eue n 


So with herſelf is ſhe in mutiny, 
To live or die which of the Kain were berter3, 4 


When, life is ſham'd, and Death. Reproaches 
„ "deter CC 
r 33 lb 


5 Who, fi it wink] 1 Shakſpeare feldom attends: to the 
laſt antecedent. The conſtruction is Aich heart, F the eye 
_— Hall fall &c. M ALONE. 
Some dark deep deſert, ſeated from the way, &c. 
Will we find out ] Thus, Caliſa:- 
my ſad foul 
% Has form'a a diſmal melancholy ſcene, 
„ Such a retreat as 1 world wiſh to find, 
© An wnfrequented vale.” © STEEVENS. | 
* To liveor die which of the twain were better,] So, Ease . 
10 be, or not to be, that is the queſtion.” 
STE EVEN. 
* When life is | Gan d, and Death Reproaches debtor.] Re- 


froaches | is here, I think, the Saxon genitive ;—= When Death is 
the 
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RAPE OF Luc REC. 
To kill myſelf, quoth ſhe, alack ! what were it, 
But with my body my poor ſoul's pollution? 


They that loſe half, with greater patience bear it, 


Than they whoſe whole is ſwallow'd in confuſion. 

T hat mother tries a mercileſs concluſion , 
Who, having two ſweet babes, when death takes one, 
Will * the other, and be nurſe to none. 


My body or my ſoul, which was the dearerꝰ 


When the one pure, the other made divine. 
Whoſe love of either to myſelf was nearer? 
When both were kept for heaven and Collatine, 


Ah me! the bark peel'd from the lofty pine, 


His leaves will wither, and his ſap decay; 
So muſt my ſoul, her bark being peel'd away. 


Her houſe is ſack d', ber quiet interrupted, 
Her manſion batter' d by the enemy; 


Her ſacred temple ſpotted, fpoil'd, corrupted, 


Groſsly engirt with daring infamy: 


Then let it not be call'd impiety, 
If in this blemiſhd fort I make ſome hole * 


Through which I may convey this troubled foul 


the debtor of Refrocch, So, in 4 Midſummer N. oe s Dream: : 


„I do wander every where 
„ Swifter than the oones ſphere. 5 
She debated whether i it were better to live or to deſtroy herſelf; 


life deing diſgraceful in conſequence of her violation, and her 
death being a deb? which ſhe oxves to the reproach of her conſcience, 


Maxonx. 
s That mother tries a mercileſs conclufon,] A cruel experiment. 
So, in Antony and Cleopatra © 
ſhe hath aſſay d 


“ Conclufioxs vefinite to die.“ | Marous.. 4 

7 Her houſe is ſack'd J] So, in Romeo and Wer 
is: tell me, that I may /ac& 
„The hated man/fon.” STEEVENS. 


* IF in this lmiſ'd fort I make fome hole, &c.] bo, in K. 


Richard FI: 


* with a little pin # 


6, Bere through his * all, and—farexe! king.” 8. 
et 


hand wed 9 ai co 


X. 


V. 


RAPE OF LUCRE cx. 


Yet die I will not, till my Collatine 
Have heard the cauſe of my untimely death; 
That he may vow, in that ſad hour of mine, 
Revenge on him that made me ſtop my breath *, 
My ſtained blood to Tarquin I'Il bequeath, 
Which by him tainted, ſhall for him be ſpent ?, 
And as his due, writ in my teſtament, 


My honour I'll bequeath unto the knife 

That wounds my body ſo diſhonoured. 

'Tis honour to deprive diſhonour'd life; 

The one will live, the other being dead : 

So of ſhame's aſhes ſhall my fame be bred ; 
For in my death 1 murder ſhameful ſcorn: 
My ſhame ſo dead, mine honour is new-born, 


Dear lord of that dear jewel I have loſt, 

What legacy ſhall I bequeath to thee? 

My reſolution, Love, ſhall be thy boaſt, 

By whoſe example thou reveng'd may'ſt be. 

How Tarquin muſt be us'd, read it in me: 
Myſelf, thy friend, will kill myſelf, thy foe, 


And, for my fake, ſerve thou falſe Tarquin fo, 


This brief abridgment of my will I make : 
My ſoul and body to the ſkies and ground; 
My reſolution, huſband, do you take; | 


Mine honour be the knife's, that makes my wound; 


My ſhame be his that did my fame confound ; 


8 Revenge on him that made me ſtop my breath.] So, in Othello: 


(There lies your niece, 


% Whoſe breath indeed theſe hands have newly fopp'd.” 


MaLONE. 


9 Which by him tainted, ſhall for him be ſpent,] The firſt copy 
has, | by an apparent' error of the preſs: | | 


Which for him tainted | | 
| The correction was made in the duodecimo, 1598. 
„ REV MaLowes 


And 
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RAPE OF:LUCRECE; 
And all my fame that lives, diſburſed be 
To thoſe that live, and think no ſhame of me. 


Thou, Collatine, ſhalt overſce this Will”, F 
How was I overſeen that thou ſhalt ſee it ! | 
My blood ſhall waſh the flander of mine ill ; 


My life's foul deed, my life's fair end ſhall free . 


Faint not, faint heart, but ſtoutly ſay, /o be it. 
Yield to my hand; my band ſhall conquer thee; 
Thou dead, both die, and both ſhall victors be. 


This plot of death when ſadly ſhe had laid, 

And wip'd the briniſh pearl from her bright eyes, 

With untun'd tongue ſhe hoarſely call'd her maid, 

Whoſe ſwift obedience to her miſtreſs hies 

For fleet-wing'd duty with thought's feathers flies *, 
Poor Lucrece' cheeks unto her maid feem ſo _ 
As winter meads when ſun doth melt their ſnow, 


Her miſtreſs ſhe doth give demure good-morrow, 
With ſoft-ſlow denne true mark of modeſty *, _ 
And 


4 + Thou, Collatine, ſhalt ove ſee this Will ;) Thus the quam. 


The edition of 1616 has: 


Then Collatme, &c. MaLox E. 

The overſeer of a will was, I ſuppoſe, deſigned as a 0 upon 
executors, Our author appoints John Hall and his wife for his 
executors, and Thomas Ruſſel and Franeis Collins as his oe ers. 

S᷑rTEEVENS. 

O verſcers were frequently added in Wills from the ſuperabun- 
dant caution of our anceſtors ; but our law acknowledges no ſuch 
perſons, nor are they (as contradiſtinguiſhed from executors) in- 
veited with any legal rights whatſoever, In ſome old Wills the 
term overſeer is uſed inſtead of executor, Sir Thomas Bodley, the 
tounder of the Bodleian Library in Oxford, not content with ap- 
pointing two executors and two operſeers, has likewiſe added 
three — MaO NE. | 

if <v;th thought's teathers flies. ] So, in K, John: 

5 ſet feathers to thy heels, 
„And fly like thought,” STEEVENS., 
Vip ſoft· low _—_— true e mark of mode 9551 So, in 7 1 75 ants 


ins of the Shrew : 
2 | | | 7 Such 


ch 


And ſorts a ſad look to her lady's s ſorrow 4, 
(For why? her face wore ſorrow's livery ;) 
But durſt not aſk of her audaciouſly 
Why her two ſuns were cloud-eclipſed ſo, 
Nor why her fair cheeks over-waſh'd with woe. 


But as the earth doth weep, the ſun being ſet 5, 
Each flower moiſten'd like a melting-eye * ; 
Even ſo the maid with ſwelling drops gan wet 
Her circled eyne, enforc'd by ſympathy _ 
Of thoſe fair ſuns, ſet in her miſtreſs ſky, 
Who in a falt-wav'd ocean quench their light, 
Which makes the maid weep like the dewy night”, 


A pretty while theſe pretty creatures ſtand, 
Like ivory conduits coral ciſterns filling“: 
One juſtly weeps ; the other takes in hand 


Such duty to the drunkard let him do 
„With /oft-/low tongue and lowly courteſy.“ 
in K. Lear the ſame praiſe is beſtowed on Cordelia: 
& Her voice was ever , 
% Gentle and low : —an excellent thing in woman.“ 
Matrox. 
And ſorts a ſad look to her lady's ſorrow, ] To ſort is to chooſe 
out, So before : 
«© When wilt thou /ort an hour great ſtrifes to end. 
| Maroxx. 
5 45theearth doth weep, the ſun being ſet, &C. ] 1 in Ro- 
neo and Juliet: : 
8 When the ſun ſets the air doth drizzle dew.” 
STEEVENS. 
© Each flower mo;/lened like a melting eye ;] So, in 4 Midſum- 


ner Night's Dream: 


The moon, methinks, looks with a watry eye ; 
or” And when ſhe aveeps, weeps every little flower.” 
| STEEVENS. 
7 Which makes the maid weep like the dewy night.] So, in 
Dryden's Oedipus: 
Thus aveeping blind like dewy night upon thee.” 
STEEVENS. 
* Like ivory conduits coral ci fern filling :] 8o in Titus Andronicus? 
As from a conduit with their iſſuing ſpouts.“ STEBVENS. 


No 
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RAPE OF LUCRECE, 


No cauſe, but company, of her drops ſpilling : 

Their gentle ſex to weep are often willing ; 

Grieving themſelves to gueſs at others ſmarts, 

And = they drown their eyes, or break their 
earts: 1 


For men have marble, women waxen minds, 
And therefore are they form'd as marble will?; 
The weak oppreſs d, the impreſſion of ſtrange kinds 
Is form'd in them by force, by fraud, or ſkill; 
Then call them not the authors of their ill, 
No more than wax ſhall be accounted evil, 
Wherein is ſtamp'd the ſemblance of a devil“. 


Their ſmoothneſs, like a goodly champaign plain, 

Lays open all the little worms that creep; 

In men, as in a rough-grown grove, remain 

Cave- keeping evils that obſcurely ſleep : 

Through cryſtal walls each little mote will peep : 
Though men can cover crimes with bold ſtern 

ON oo ons 75. 

Poor women's faces are their own faults' books. 


Aud therefore are they form'd as marble will ] Hence do they 
Twomen] receive whatever impreſſion their marble-hearted affoct- 


ates [men] chooſe. The expreſſion is very quaint. 
„ | „3 Matrox. 
® Then call them not the authors of their ill, 
No more than wax ſhall be accounted evil, = 
Wherein is ſtamp'd the ſemblance of a devil.) So, in Twelfth 8 
&© How eaſy is it for the proper falſe 
& Tn women's waren hearts to ſet their forms! 
4% Alas, our frailty is the cauſe, not awe, 
« For ſuch as we are made, if ſuch we be.” 
. | „ MAlox k. 5 
1 onmen's faces are their own fault“ books.] So, in 


Macbeth: n 5 | 
5 % Your face, my thane, is as a book where men 


May read ſtrange matters. STEVENS. 
5 No 


It 


ds 


/ | 
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K APE OF LUCKECE 


No man inveigh againſt the wither'd flower “, 

But chide rough winter that the flower hath kill'd! 

Not that devour'd, but that which doth devour, 

Is worthy blame. O let it not be hilde 

Poor women's faults, that they are fo fulfill'd 

With men's abuſes 3 : thoſe proud lords, to blame, 
Make weak-made women tenants to their ſhame, 


The precedent whereof in Lucrece view, 
Afail'd by night-with circumſtances ſtrong 
Of preſent death, and ſhame that might enſue 
By that her death, to do her huſband wrong : 
Such danger to refiſtance did belong, 
That dying fear through all her body ſpread ; 
And who cannot abuſe a body dead +2? 


By this, mild patience bid fair Lucrece ſpeak 
To the poor counterfeit of her complaining * : 


Mo man inveigh againſt the awither'd flower, 
But chide Thus the quarto. All the other co- 
pies have invecighs and chides, MaLONE. boy. 
* ——Q Ze it not be hild] Thus the quarto, for the ſake of 
the rhime, MALONE. 
1 — that they are ſo fulfill' 
ith men's abuſes ; ] Fulfilled had formerly the ſenſe 
of filled. It is ſo uſed in the Liturgy, Maron, | 
——— fulfill'd | 
IWith men's abuſes ; ] i. e. completely filled, till there 
he no room for more. The word, in this tenſe, is now obſolete, 
So, in the Prologue to Troilus and Crefſida : 
And correſponſive and f#/f/ling bolts.” STEeevens, 
4 abuſe a body dead? ] So, in Romeo and Juliet: . 
Vito do ſome villainous ſhame 


On the dead bodies —? STEEVENS, | | 

To the poor counterfeit of her complaining :] To her maid, =. 
hoſe countenance exhibited an image of her miltreſs's grief. A 2 
counterfeit, in ancient language, ſignified a portrait. So, in The 


Merchant of Venice: | 
What have we here? fair Portia's counter eit?” 
| | MaLone, 


546 


RAPE OF LVU CRE E. 


My girl, quoth ſne, on what occaſion break 
Thoſe tears from thee, that down thy cheeks are 
raining? e 

If thou doſt weep for grief of my ſuſtaining, 
Know, gentle wench, it ſmall avails my mood: 


It tears could help, mine own would do me good. 


But tell me, girl, when went - (and there ſhe llay'd 
Till after a deep groan) Tarquin from hence? 


Madam, ere I was up, reply'd the maid, 
The more to blame my ſluggard negligence : 


Yet with the fault I thus far can diſpenſe; 


Myſelf was ſtirring ere the break of day, 
And, cre I roſe, was Tarquin gone away. 


But lady, if your maid. may be ſo bold, 


She would requeſt to know your heavineſs. 
O peace! quoth Lucrece; if it ſhould be told, 
The repetition cannot make it leſs; 
For more it is than I can well expreſs : 

And that deep torture may be call'd a hell, 
When more is felt than one hath power to tell. 


| Go, get me hither paper, ink, and pen— 


Vet fave that labour, for J have them here. 
What ſhould I ſay? - One of my huſband's inen, 
Bid thou be ready, by and by, to bear 


A letter to my lord, my love, my dear; 


Bid him with ſpeed prepare to carry it: 
Ihbe cauſe craves haſte, and it will ſoon be writ. 


Her maid is gone, and ſhe prepares to write, 
Firſt hovering o'er the paper with her quill : 
Conceit and grief an eager combat fight; 

What wit ſets down, is blotted ſtraight with will; 
This is too curious-good, this blunt and ill: 


Much 


P — 


1 


RAPE-OF:-LUCRECE, 


Much like a preſs of people at a door, 
Throng her inventions, which ſhall go before“. 


At laſt ſhe thus begins: * Thou worthy lord 


Of that unworthy wite that greeteth thee, 
Health to thy perſon ! next vouchſafe to afford 
(If ever, love, thy Lucrece thou wilt ſee,) 
Some preſent ſpeed, to come and viſit me : 
So I commend me from our houſe in grief 7; 
My woes are tedious, though my words are brief.“ 


Here folds ſhe up the tenour of her woe, 
Her certain forrow writ uncertainly, _ 


By this ſhort ſchedule Collatine may know - 
Her grief, but not her grief 's true quality: 


She dares not thereof make diſcovery, 


Leſt he ſhould hold it her own groſs abuſe, 
Ere ſhe with blood hath ſtain'd her ftain'd excuſe, 


Beſides, the life and feeling of her paſſion 
She hoards, to ſpend when he is by to hear her; 


When ſighs and groans and tears may grace the 


faſhion 
Ot her diſgrace, the better ſo to clear her 
From that ſuſpicion which the world might bear her, 


6 Much like a preſs of people at a door, | _ 
T hrong Ser inventions, which ſhall go before.] So, in Ky 
John: | | 


85 — legions of ſtrange fantaſies, 

„ Which, in their Hrong and pręſs to that laſt hold, 
Confound themſelves.” MALOXME. 

7 $o 1 commend me from our houſe in grief;] Shakſpeare hag 
here cloſely followed the practice of his own times. Thus Anne 
Bullen, concluding her pathetick letter to her ſavage murderer ; 
„From my doleful priſon in the Tower, this 6th of May.” 

So alſo Gaſcoigne the poet ends his addreſs to the Youth of 
England, prefixed to his works: ** From my poor houſe at Wal- 


tamſtowe in the Foreſt, the ſecond of February, 1575.” 
| | MALONE ww 
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RAPE OF LUCRECE. 
To ſhun this blot, ſhe would not blot the letter 
With words, till aRtiou might become them better, 


To ſee ſad fights moves more than hear them old? ; 


For then the eye inte rprets to the ear 


The heavy motion that it doth behold ?, 

When every fart a part of woe doth bear, 

'F is but a part of ſorrow that we bear: 
Deep ſounds make leſſer noiſe than ſhallow fords', 
And ſorrow ebbs, being blown with wind of words. 


Her 


* Toſee /al ſſi 23 moves more than hear the told ; 3 
1 L Jegnius 1 irritant animos demifla per aurem 
dam 51755 ſunt oculis Oy nnn, Hor. 
MarLons, 
9 F. or then the eye interprets to the ear 
The heauy motion that it doth behold,] Our author ſeems 
to have been thinking of the Dumb -ſhoevs, which were exhi- 
bired on the ſage in his time. Motion, in old language, ſigni- 
fies a puppet» ſhow 3 ; and the perſon who ſpoke for the — was 
called an interpreter. So, in Timon of Athens: 
| x3 to the dumbnefs of the geſture 
„One might znterpret,.” MaLoNnE. 

Deep ſounds make leſſer noiſe than ſhallow ford,] Thus the 
quarto, 159, ard all the lublequent copies. But ſurely the 
author muſt have written: 

Deep floods make leſſer noiſe &c. 


So, before : 


Deep woes roll forward like a gentle. food.” Ma LONE, 

The old reading is perhaps the true one. A ſound, in naval 
language, is ſuch a part of the ſea as may be ſounded. We have all 
heard of Plymouth /oznd, the depth of which is ſufficient to carry 
veſſels that draw the moſt water. The contradiction in terms is of 
little moment. We till talk of the back font of a houſe; and 
every fors, or uni, is comparatively deep, STEEVENS. 

As a meaning may be extracted trom the reading of the old 
copy, I have. not diſturbed it, though I am perſuaded that Shak- 
{Pere v rote not ſounds but F ar for theſe reaſons: 

Becauſe there is ſcarce an Engliſh poet that has not com- 
pared real torrow to a deep water, and loquacious and counter- 


feited grief to a b. abbling ſhallow ſtream. The compariſon is al- 


ways between a river and a brook ; nor have I obſerved the /ca 


once mentioned in the various places i in which this trite thought 
is expreſſed, Shakſpeare, we ſee, has it in this very poem in a pre- 
 ceding pallage, 1 in which deep woes are e compared to a * 


Be- 


. — 


RAPE OF LUCRECE, 


Her letter now is ſeal'd, and on it writ, 


., Ardea to my lord with more than haſte * : 


The poſt attends, and ſhe delivers it, 
Charging the ſour-fac'd groom to hie as faſt 
As lage ing fowls before the northern blaſt ?, 
Speed more than ſpeed, but dull and ſlow ſhe deems; 
Extremity ſtill urgeth ſuch extremes, 


The homely villein * curt'fies to her low; 
And bluſhing on her, with a ſtedfaſt eye 
Receives the ſcroll, without or yea or no, 
And forth with baſhful innocence doth hie. 
Bur they whoſe guilt within their boſoms lie, 
Imagine every eye beholds their blame; 


For Lucrece thought he bluſh'd to ſee her ſhame, 


When, filly groom ! God wot, it was defect 
Of ſpirit, life, and bold audacity. 
Such harmleſs creatures have a true reſpect 


2. Becauſe, ſuppoſing the poet to have had the fea in his con- 
templation, ſome reaſon ought to be aſſigned why he ſhould have 
choſen thoſe parts of it which are called /ounds. To give force to 
the preſent ſentiment, they muſt be ſuppoſed to be peculiarly 
ſtill; whereas the truth I believe is, that all parts of the ocean 
are equally boiſterous ; at leaſt thoſe which are called ſounds are 
not leſs ſo than others. e 

Laſtly, becauſe thoſe parts of the ſea which are denominated 
ſounds, ſo far from deſerving the epithet deep, are expreſsly de- 
fined to be ** /halloww ſeas; ſuch as may be ſounded,” MALONBE. 

2. ana on it writ, | | | 

At Ardea to my lord, with more than haſte :] Shakſpeare 
ſeems to have begun early to confound the cuſtoms of his own 
country, with thoſe of other nations. About a century and a 
half ago, all our letters that required ſpeed were ſuperſcribed— 
With poſt poſt baſte. STEEVENS. 45 2 

3 As lagging towls before the northern blaft.] Thus the quarto. 
All the modern editions have—/ou!s. Marons. 

* The homely villein J /ulein has here its ancient legal 


ſignification; that of a. ſave. MALONE, 
Nn 3 | To 
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To talk in deeds +, while others ſaucily' 1 
Promiſe more ſpeed, but do it leiſurely : 
Even ſo, this pattern of the worn-out ages 


Pawn 'd honeſt looks, but lay'd. no words to gage, 


His kindied duty kindled her miſtruſt, 

That two red fires in both their faces blazed ; 

She thought he bluſh'd, as knowing Tarquin's luſt, 
And, bluſhing with bim, wiſtly on him gazed ; 
Her earneſt eve did make him more amazed: 


The more ſhe ſaw the blood his cheeks repleniſh, 


The more ſhe thought he ſpy d in her ſome ble: 
miſh. 


But long the thinks till he return again, 

And yet the duteous vaſſal ſcarce is gone. 
The weary time ſhe cannot entertain, 

For now *tis ſtale to ſigh,” to weep, and groan: 


So woe hath wearied woe, moan tired moan, 


That ſhe her plaints a little while doth lay, 
Pauſing for means to mourn ſome newer way, 


At laſt ſhe calls to mind Where hangs a piece 
Of ſkilful painting, made for Priam's Troy; 
Before the which“ is drawn the power of Greece, 


1,260 


"0: 7 o talk in deeds, ) 80, in > 


As be, in his peculiar act and force, 55.90 i ei 


„May give his /aying deed.” MaLONE. 


Again, more appoſitely, in Julius Lu ut 
„ Caſca. Speak hands tor me.“ STEEVENS, --. 


—  fþ;s. pattern of the worn-out age! We meet nearly the. 


ſame expreſſion in our author's 68th Sornet : 
“ Thus is his cheek the _ of day « out-aborn. 
| | "Mazoxr, 

so, in As you like it: | | 

: how well in thee. appears 1 5115 

The conſtant ſervice of the antigue oral. * 
_ » STEEVENSo 
* Before the which] That is, before Troy, Maron. 


RA K L URN a : 

For Helen's rape the city to deſtroy, DE f 
Threatening cloud-Kiſſing Ilion with annoy 7 ; i 
Which the conceited painter drew fo proud *, 1 
As heaven (it ſeem'd) to kiſs the turrets bow'd. / 
A thouſand lamentable objects there, þ 
In {corn of Nature, Art gave lifeleſs life: q 
Many a dry drop ſeemed a weeping tear ?, | 
Shed for tne ſlaughter'd huſband by the wife : 1 
The red blood reek'd to ſhow the painter's ſtrife ; [ 
And dying eyes gleam'd forth their aſhy lights, g 
Like dying coals burnt out in tedious nights“. | 1 


There 


Before the which is drawn J Draaun, in this inſtance, does 
not fignify delineated, but drawn out into the field, as armies are. 
So, in King Henry TY: 

He cannot drav his power theſe fourteen days.“ 
| 3 STEEVENS., 
7 Threatening cloud-kifſing ion avith annoy ;] So, in Pericles : 
«© Whoſe towers bore heads ſo high they &///*dthe clouds.” 
Again, in Hamlet: | 
| 25 like the herald Mercury, 
New lighted on a Heaven-Hiſfing hill.” MaLoxE. 
s Which the conceited painter drew ſo proud, ] Conceited, in old 

language, is fanciful, ingenious. Malone. 

Many a dry drop ſeem'd a weeping tear, ] Thus the quarto. 8 
The variation made in this line, in the edition of 1616, which is 1 
ſad in the title-page to be newly reviſed and corrected, would | 
alone prove it not to have been prepared by our author. The 

editor, knowing that all drops are wet, and not obſerving that the 
poet is here ſpeaking of a picture, diſcarded the old reading, and 
gave, inſtead of it: | | 
Many a dire drop ſeem'd a weeping tear; 
which has been followed by all the ſubſequent copies. Had he 
been at all acquainted with Shakſpeare's manner, he never would 
have made this alteration. MaLowe. Es 
Aud dying eyes gleam'd forth their aſny lights, 
+ Like dying coals burnt out zu tedious nights.) Perhaps 
Milton had theſe lines in his thoughts when he wrote; 
Where glowing embers through the room 
Teach igt to connterfeit a gloom.“ 
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There might you ſee the labouring pioneer 


Begrim'd with ſweat, and ſmeared all with duſt ; 
And from the towers of Troy there would appear 
The very eyes of men through loop- holes thruſt, 
Gazing upon the Greeks with little luſt : 
Such ſweet obſervance in this work was had, 
That one might ſee thoſe far-off eyes look ſad. 


In great commanders grace and majeſty 


Jou might behold, triùmphing in their faces; 


In youth, quick bearing and dexterity; 
And here and there the painter interlaces 
Pale cowards, marching on with trembling paces; 
Which heartleſs peaſants did fo well reſemble, 
I hat one would fear he ſaw them quake and 
tremble. 


In Ajax and Uly ſſes, O what art 

Of phyſiognamy might one behold! 

The face of either cipher d either's heart; 
Their face their manners moſt expreſsly told: 


In r eyes blunt rage and rigour rol'd; 


But the mild glancc that fly Ulyſſes lent, 
Show'd deep regard and imiling government ", 


There pleading might you ſee grave Neſtor ſtand, 
As "twere encouraging the Greeks to fight; | 
Making ſuch ſober action with his hand, 


That it beguil'd attention, charm'd the fi fight : 
In ſpeecb, it ſeem'd, bis beard, al] flver white, 


I; is probable he alſo repeal theſe of Spencer : 
„His gliſtering armour made 


A little glooming light much like a ſhade.” Marons. 
5 


curred more than once in the ſame ſenſe. MaLong, 


deep regard and "ſmiling government.] Profound wiſdom, 
and the complacency ariſing from the paſſions being under the - 
command of reaſon. The former word [regard] has already o- 


 Wagg's d 
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Wagg'd up and down, and from his lips did fly 
Thin winding breath, which purl'd up to the * . 


About him were a pref of gaping faces (, 

Which ſeem'd to ſwallow up his ſound advice 43 
All jointly liſtening, but with ſeveral graces, 

As if ſome mermaid did their ears entice; 

Some high, ſome low, the painter was 75 nice: 
| The ſcalps of many, almoſt hid behind, 

To jump up higher ſeem'd, to mock the wind; 


Here one man's hand jean d on another's head, 

His noſe being ſhadow'd by his neighbour's ear; 

Hereone being throng'd bears back, allblownandred*; 
An- 


In ſpeech, it ſeen'd, his beard all filver white, 
Magg d up and down, and from his lips did fly 


Thin winding breath, which purPd up to the fly.) So, in 


Trotlus and Creſſida : 
„ and ſuch again 
„As venerable Neſtor, hatch'd in ver, 
Should with a bond of air (ſtrong as the axle-tree 
„ On which heaven rides) knit all the Greekiſh ears 
„To his experienc'd tongue. ML ONE. 
Thin winding breath which purl'd ap to the fry. ] I ſuppoſe we 
ſhould read curl d. Thus, Pope: 
„While curling ſmoaks from village tops are ſeen,” 
Again, in Cymbeline : | 
And let our crooked ſmoaks climb to their noſtrils.” - 
STEEVENS. 


. in The Tempeſt : ** —to ride 
„On the curl'd clouds 
The copies, however, all agree ; and 2 5 15 turlbd had formerly 
the fame meaning. Mal oxk. 
About him æuere a preſs of gaping faces, & .] Had any engrav- 
ing or account of R. aphacl's celebrated picture of The School of 
Athens reached England in the time of our author, one might be 
tempted by this deſcription to think that he had ſeen it. MALONE. 
5 Which ſcem'd to ſwallow up his ſound advice;} So, in K. John: 
Wich open mouth, ann a taylor's news.“ 
STREVE s. 
* Here one being throng'd bears back, all blown and red ; 33 The 
quarto and all the other copies have — Bln. 
Bola was, I think, a mifprint in the firſt edition for 2 
i. E. 
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RAPE OF LUCRECE: 
Another, ſmother'd, ſeems to pelt and ſwear 7; 
And in their rage ſuch ſigns of rage they bear, 


As, but for loſs of Neſtor's golden words, 
It ſeem d they would debate with angry Nebra LA 


For much imaginary work was there; 1 
Conceit deceitful, ſo compact, ſo kind 1 


That for Achilles image ſtood his ſpear, 

Grip'd in an armed hand; himſelf, behind, 

Was left unſeen, fave to the eye of mind 
A hand, a foot, a face, a leg, a head, 
Stood for the whole to be imagined. 


Arid from the walls of ſtrong-befieged Troy 
When their brave hope, bold Hector, march & to 
field, 


Stood many "Trojan mothers, taring joy | 


i. e. ſwelled. The word is uſed in the lame ſenſe i in Artoy ood 


Cleopatra: 
This '7 0 my. 83 
Again: Here on her, breaſt 
* There i 15 a vent of blood, and ſomething above 
MaLoxg. 


1 believe the. poet wrote ola. So, in his Venus and Aüpuis: 


All fvolz with chaſing, down Adonis fits.” STEEVENS. 
7 Another, ſinother'd, ſeems to pelt and fear ;}, To pelt meant, 


T think, to be clamorous, as men are in a paſſion. Sq, in an old 
collection of tales, entitled Vits, Fits, and Fancies, 1 595 The 


young man, all in a pelting chafe MAONE. 


* debate ci angry ſerords. 13 e. Fall to tontention. Bat 


is an ancient word ſignitying rife, So, in the, old play of Aco- 


laſtus, 1540: 
. „We ſhall not fall to bate, or ſryre for his matter,” 
$ CI 
Debate has hens! 1 bom. its lh ſignification. So, in Ju- 
* Cæſar: “ Speak hands for me“ Again, in Hamlet : 


dt L will hel daggers to her, but uſe none.“ MaALORE. 5 
3 Conceit deceitful, ſo compact, ſo kind,] Anarttul delineation, 


ſo nicely. and naturally executed. Kind and nature, in old lan- 
nage, were ſynonymous. Ma loxg. 
* Was left unſeeu, fave to the « eye of mind : J We meet the "ue 


Fra! in Hamlet, and 1 in one of our author” o Sonnets, Maron. 
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To ſee their youthful ſons bright weapons wield; 
And to their hope they ſuch odd action yield, 


That, through their light joy, ſeemed to appear | 


(Like bright things ſtain'd) a kind of heavy fear. 


And, from the ſirond of Dardan where they e 


To Simois* reedy banks the red blood ran, 
Whoſe waves to imitate the battle ſought 
With ſwelling ridges; and their ranks began 
To break upon the galled ſhore, and than * 
Retire again, till meeting greater ranks 
They join, and ſhoot their foam at Simois' banks. 


To this well- painted piece is Lucrece come; 
To find a face where all diftreſs 1 is ſed ?, 


1 To bread upon the galled Bork, 4 than] Than for then. This 
licence of changing the termination of words is ſometimes uſed 
by our ancient poets, in imitation of the Italian writers. Thus, 
Daniel, in his Cleopatra, 1594: 

„And now wilt yield thy ſreames | 

„ „ Aiprey © other reames; 

i. e. realms. Again, in his Complaint of Roſamond, 2592: 

When cleaner thoughts my weakneſs gan upbray 

„ Againſt myſelf, and ſhame did force me ſay—? 
Many other inſtances of the ſame kind might be added, See the 
next note, MALONE. 

Reames, in the inſtance produced, is only the French royaumes 
affectedly anglicized.  STEEVENS, | 

in Daniel's time the French word was uſually written royaulme. 

MaLOoRE. 

* 7% Hund a face where all diftreſs i 1 tera J Thus the quarto, 

and all the {| ubſequent copies. In our author's twenty-fourth Son- 


et we meet theſe lines: 


Mine eye hath play'd the painters and hath feld 
+ Thy beauty's form in table of my heart.” 


This therefore l ſuppoſe to have been the word intended here, 


which the poet altered for the ſake of rhime. So before —hild 


for held, and than for then. He might, however, have written: 


-where all diſtreſs is ell 


60 e. avis. So, in The Comedy of Errors: 
46 And careful hours with time's deformed . 


66 Have avritten ſtrange defeatures i in my face,” MaloxEz 


Many 
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Time's ruin, beauty's wreck, and grim care's reign ; . 
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Many ſhe ſees, where cares have carved ſome, 
Bur none where all diſtreſs and dolour dwell'd, 
Till ſhe deſpairing Hecuba beheld, | 
Staring on Priam's wounds with her old eyes, | 
Which bleeding under Pyrrhus ga foot lies b. 
In her the painter had anatomiz'd_ 


„ . 


Her cheeks with chaps and wrinkles were diſguis'd; | 


Of what ſhe was, no ſemblance did remain : 


Her blue blood chang'd to black in every vein, 
Wanting the ſpring that thoſe ſhrunk pipes had 
fed, : 
| Show'd life impriſon'd in a body dead. 


dn this fd Mader L. eee ſpends We eyes = 4 
And ſhapes her ſorrow to the beldame's woes, 


Who nothing wants to anſwer her but cries, 


And bitter words to ban her cruel foes : 

The painter was no God to lend her thoſe ; 
And therefore Lucrece ſwears he did her wrong, 
To give her ſo much grief, and not a tongue. 


Wer innertzent, quorh ſhe, without a ſound, 

I'll tune thy woes with my lamenting tongue: 

And drop ſweet balm in Priam's painted wound, 

And rail on Pyrrhus that hath done him wropg, 

And with my tears quench Troy that burns ſo long; 
And with my knife ſcratch out the angry eyes 
Ot all the Greeks chat are thine enemies. 


Which bleeding. under Pyrrhus proud foot 2 Dr. Sewell 
unneceſſarily reads ¶ ho bleeding &c. The neutral pronoun was 
anciently often uſed for the perſonal. It ſtill remains in the Li- 
turgy. Which, however, may refer to wounds. See p. 458. 


note 4. Maron. 


On this fad Shadow Loved ſpends her eyes,] Fixes them 
earneſtly; gives it her whole attention. Hounds are ſaid 10 
. their Fongues, when they 3 Join in full cry: Maron, 


| Show 
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Show me the ſtrumpet that began this ſtir, 
That with my nails her beauty I may tear. 
Thy heat of luſt, fond Paris, did incur 
This load of wrath that burning Troy doth bear ; 
Thy eye kindled the fire that burneth here : 

And here in Troy, for treſpaſs of thine eye, 

The fire, the ſon, the dame, and daughter, die. 


Why ſhould the private pleaſure of ſome one 

Become the publick plague of many moe? 

Let fin, alone committed, light alone 

Upon his head that hath tranſgreſſed ſo. 

Let guiltleſs ſouls be freed from guilty woe : 
For one's offence why ſhould ſo many fall, 
To plague a private fin in general? 


Lo here weeps Hecuba, here Priam dies, 
Here manly Hector faints, here Troilus ſwounds *; 
Here friend by friend in bloody channel les, 
And friend to friend gives unadviſed wounds, 
And one man's luſt theſe many lives confounds : 
Had doting Priam check'd his ſon's deſire, 
Troy had been bright with fame, and not with fire. 


Here feelingly ſhe weeps Troy's painted woes : 
For ſorrow, like a heavy-hanging bell, 
Once ſet on ringing, with his own weight goes; 


5 —— the plague of many moe ?] Moe for more. The word is 
now obſolete, MaLoNE. | 
5 Here manly Hector faints, here Troilus ſwounds; ] In the play 
of Troilus and Creſſida, his name is frequently introduced in the 
ſame manner as here, as a diſſyllable. The mere Engliſh reader 
ſtill pronounces the word as, I believe, Shakſpeare did 
_ Savounds is ſevoons. Sæuoon is conſtantly written /ourd in the old 
copies of our author's plays; and from this ſtanza it appears that 
the word was anciently pronounced as it is here written. MALONE. 
And friend to friend gives unadviſed wounds, ] Advice, it has 
been already obſerved, formerly meant knowledge. Friends wound 
Friends, not knowing each other, It ſhould be remembered that 
Troy was ſacked in the night, MAaLoNs, 


Then 
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She throws her eyes about the painting, round *, 
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Then little ſtrength rings out the doleful knell : 
So Lucrece ſet a-work, ſad tales doth tell. 
To pencil'd penfiveneſs and colour'd ſorrow ; 
She lends them words, and ſhe their looks doth | 
borrow. 


And whom ſhe finds forlorn, ſhe doth lament : 
At laſt ſhe ſees a wretched image bound, 

That piteous looks to Phrygian ſhepherds lent; 
His face, though full of cares, yet ſhow'd content; 
Onward to 1 roy with the blunt ſwains he goes, 

So mild, that Patience ſeem d to ſcorn his woes“, 


In him the painter labour'd with his {kill 
To hide deceit, and give the harmleſs ſhow * 


An humble gait, calm looks, eyes wailing ſtill, 


A brow unbent, that ſeem'd to welcome woe; 

Cheeks, neither red nor pale, but mingled fo 
That bluſhing red no guilty inſtance gave, 
Nor aſhy pale the fear that falſe hearts have, 


| But, like a conſtant and confirmed devil, 


He entertain'd a ſhow ſo ſeeming juſt, 
And therein ſo enſconc'd his ſecret evil“, . 


She throws her eyes bot the painting, round, ] The duode- 
cimo, 1516, and all the ſubſequent copies, read : 

about the painted round, M ALONE. 

9 So mild, that Patience ſeem'd to ſcorn his auoes.] That is, the 


woes ſuffered by Patience. We have nearly the fame 1 1mage 1n our 
author's Tube Night : 


„„ She ſeem'd like Patience on a monument 
©. Smiling at grief — — 
Again, in his Pericles- 


like Patience gazing on \ kings 


- graves, and Smiling extremity out of att, ” Maroxe. 


ad give the harmleſs ſhow] The harmleſs painted figure. 
MaATLONE. 


Be And e ſo enſconc'd his ſecret ewil,] And by that means 


- concealed his ſecret treachery, So, in The. Merry Wiwes of 
Windſor ; © I will ex/conce _ 1 a en * _ ' MALONE, 


That 
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That jealouſy itſelf could not miſtruſt 
Falſe-creeping craft and perjury ſhould thruſt 
Into ſo bright a day ſuch black-fac'd ſtorms, 
Or blot with hell- born fin ſuch ſaint-like forms. 


The well-ſkil'd workman this mild image drew 
For perjur'd Sinon, whoſe enchanting ſtory 
The credulous old Priam after ſlew ; | 


Whoſe words, like wild-fire, burnt the ſhining glory 


Of rich- built Ilion, that the ſkies were ſorry, 
And little ſtars ſhot from their fixed places, 
When their glaſs fell wherein they view'd their 
faces 3, ; 


This picture ſhe adviſedly perus'd “, 


And chid the painter for his wond'rous {kill ; 
Saying, ſome ſhape in Sinon's was abus'd, 


So fair a form lodg'd not a mind fo ill; 


And ſtill on him ſhe gaz'd, and gazing ſtill, 
Such ſigns of truth in his plain face ſhe ſpy'd, 
'That ſhe concludes the picture was bely'd. 


It cannot be, quoth ſhe, that ſo much guile 
(She would have 141d) can lurk in ſuch a look ; 


But Tarquin's ſhape came in her mind the while, 


And from her tongue, can lurk from cannot took; 
It cannot be ſhe in that ſenſe forſook, 


3 And little ſtars ſhot from their fixed places, | 
When the glaſs fell wherein they view'd their faces,] So, in 
A Midjummer Night's Dream: | 
* the rude ſea grew civil at her ſong, 
And certain ars /hot madly from their /pheres, 
© To hear the ſea-maid's muſick,”* _ 

Why Troy, however beautiful or magnificent, ſhould be called 
the mirrour in which the fixed ſtars beheld themſelves, I do not 
ſee. The image is very quaint and far-fetched. MaLone. 

+* This picture ſbe adviſedly perus'd,] Adviſedly is attentively ; 
with deliberation. MaLONE. | | | | 


And 
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| And turn'd it thus: © It cannot be, I find, 
But ſuch a face ſhould bear a wicked mind: 


For even as ſubtle Sinon here 1s painted, 
| So ſober-ſad, ſo weary, and ſo mild, 
Es if with grief or travail he had fainted) 
To me came Tarquin armed; ſo beguild © 
With outward honeſty, but yet defil'd _ | 
With inward vice: as Priam him did cheriſh, | 
So did I Tarquin ; ſo my Troy did periſh, 


Look, look, how liſtening Priam wets his eyes, 
To ſee thoſe borrow'd tears that Sinon ſheds. 
Priam, -why art thou old, and yet not wiſe ? 
For every tear he falls“, a Trojan bleeds ; 

His eye drops fire, no water thence proceeds: 


5 So ſobers/ud, ſo weary, and ſo mild, 
(As if with grief or travail he had fainted) 
To me came Tarquin armed; fo beguiPd 
With outward honeſty ——] To me came Tarquin with the 
fame armour of hypocriſy that Sinon wore. The old copy reads: 
To me came 1 arquin armed zo beguild 
With outward honeſty & | 
To muſt, I thiak, have been, a miſprint for ſo, Beguil'd is for 
,. guiling. Our author frequently confounds the active and paſ- 
live participle. Thus, in Of hello, delighted for delighting : 
« Tf virtue no delighted beauty lack —“ MALONE. 
I think the reading propoſed is right; and would point thus: 
To me came i arquin armed; ſo beguil'd 
With outward honeſty, but yet &c. 


So beguiPd is fo cover'd, fo maſked with fraud, i. e. like Sinon. Wh 

Thus, in The Merchant of Venice, act III. ſc. ii: Tha 

© Thus ornament is but the gailed ſhore | Bein 

Jo a moſt dangerous fea.” SrkEvExs. | : By c 
For every tear he falls —] He lets fall. So, in Othello: 1 

Each fear ſhe falls would prove a crocodite.” _ oft 

| | MaLoONEg. It 

A ſimilar thought occurs in Troilus and C reid. 1 

For every falſe drop in her baaudy weins, 

A Grecian's life hath ſunk ; for every ſcruple But 

In her contaminated carrion weight, 1 

« Trojan hath been ſlain.” STEEVENS. Bring 
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Thoſe round clear pearls of his that move thy pitys 
Are balls of quenchleſs fire to burn thy city. 


Such devils ſteal effects from lightleſs hell; 
For Sinon in his fire doth quake with cold, 
And in that cold, hot-burning fire doth dwell ; 
Theſe contraries ſuch unity do hold, 
Only to flatter fools, and make them bold : 
So Priam's truſt falſe Sinon's tears doth flatter; | 
That he finds means to burn his Troy with water.“ 1 


Here, all enrag'd, ſuch paſſion her aſſails, 
That patience is quite beaten from her breaſt. 
She tears the ſenſeleſs Sinon with her nails, 
Comparing him to that unhappy gueſt 
Whole deed hath made herſelf herfelf deteſt ; 
At laſt ſhe ſmilingly with this gives o'er ; 
Fool f fool! quoth ſhe, his wounds will not be 
Iore. . 


Thus ebbs and flows the current of her ſorrow; 
And time doth weary time with her complaining. 
She looks for night, and then ſhe longs for mortow, 
And both ſhe thinks too long with her remaining : 
Short time ſeems long in ſorrow's ſharp ſuſtaining, 
Though woe be heavy, yet it ſeldom ſleeps; 
And they that watch, ſee time how flow it creeps. 


Which all this time hath overſlipp'd her thought, 
That ſhe with painted images hath ſpent ;_ 
Being from the feeling of her own grief brought 
By deep ſurmiſe of others” detriment ; 
Loſing her woes in ſhows of diſcontent, _ 

It eaſeth ſome, though none it ever cured, 

To think their dolour others have endured: 


But now the mindful meſſenger, come back, 
brings home his lord and other company; 
Vor. I. O a Who 
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| Who finds his Lucrece clad in mourning black; 


And round about her tear-diſtained eye 


Blue circles ſtream'd, like rain- bows in the ſky, 


Theſe water-galls i in her dim element 7 
Foretell new ſtorms to thoſe already ſpent. 


Which . her ſad-bebolding huſband ſaw, 


Amazedly in her ſad face he ſtares : 
Her eyes, though ſod in tears, look'd red and 1 raw“, 
Her lively colour kill'd with deadly cares. | 
He hath no power to aſk her how ſhe fares, 
But ſtood, like old acquaintance in a trance, 
Met far from homes wondering each other's Chance, 


At laſt he takes her by the bloodleſs hand, 
And thus begins : What uncouth ill event 
Hath thee befallen, that thou doſt trembling ſtand ? 
Sweet love, what ſpite hath thy fair colour ſpent ? 
Why art thou thus attir'd in diſcontent ? ? 
Unmaſk, dear dear, this moody heavineſs, 
And tell thy grief, that we may. give redreſs. 


Three times mich ſighs the gives her ſorrows fire, 
Ere once ſhe can diſcharge one word of woe: 
Art length addreſs d to anſwer his defire ', 


. 7 Theſe paced in her dim dams? The water-gall is ſome 


appearance attendant on the rainbow. The word is current 
among the ſhepherds on. Saliſbury plain. STEEVENs, 
— bz d red and raau,] So, in Hamlet: | 
% The Daniſh cicatrice looks red and raw.” STEEVENS, 
9 Why art thou' thus attir'd in diſcontent 79 So, in Much Aa 


About Nothing: 


«© For my part, I am n fo attir'd in avonder, 
4% { know not what to ſay.” STEEVENs. 
At length addgeſs'd to anfaver his d re,] Adareſ?d 1s ready, 


Fae So, in K. Henry : 


6 To-morrow "or our march we are adareſs'4 5 
MaLONE. 


She 


ne 
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| She modeſtly prepares to let them know 


Her honour is ta'en priſoner by the foe 
While Collatine and his conſorted lords 
With ſad attention long to hear her words, 


And now this pale ſwan in her watery neſt 
Begins the ſad dirge of her certain ending : 


Few words, quoth ſhe, ſhall fit the treſpaſs beſt, 
Where no excuſe can give the fault amending : 


In me more woes than words are now depending; 
And my laments would be drawn out too long, 
To tell them all with one poor tired tongue. 


Then be this all the taſk it hath to ſay :— 


Dear hufband, in the intereſt of thy bed 


A ſtranger came, and on that pillow lay 

Where thou waſt wont to reſt thy weary head; 

And what wrong elſe may be imagined 
By foul enforcement might be done to me, 
From that, alas! thy Lucrece is not free. 


For in the dreadful dead of dark midnight, 
With ſhining falchion in my chamber came 
A creeping creature, with a flaming light, 


And foftly cry'd, Awake, thou Roman dame, 


And entertain my love; elſe laſting ſname 
On thee and thine this night I will inflict, 
If thou my love's deſire do contradict. 


> Dear huſband, in the intereſt of thy bed 
A fliranger came, and on that pillow lay 
Where thou waſt wont to reſt thy weary head.] 
„ Veſtigia viri alieni, Collatine, in lecto ſunt tuo.“ Liv. 


lib. i. cap. 58. MaLoNE. 


Peradventure the pillow which the lady here ſpeaketh of, was 
what in a former ſtanza is denominated the heart of all her land. 
Tarquin /ept not, it is to be preſumed, though, like Jachimo, he 


lad that was qwell worth aatching. AMNER» 


Ooz For 
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The loathſome act of luſt, and ſo did kill 


With this I aid begin to ſtart and cry, 


1 ſhould not live to ſpeak another word: 


My bloody judge forbade my tongue to ſpeak ; 


His ſcarlet luſt came evidence to ſwear 


Or, at the leaſt, this refuge let me find; 
Though my groſs blood be ſtain'd with this abuſe, 


That was not forc'd ; that never was Jn 'd 


With head declin'd, and voice damm'd up with wor; 
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For ſome hard-favour'd groom of thine, quoth he, 
Unleſs thou yoke thy liking to my will, 
Fl murder ſtraight, and then Il! ſlaughter thee, 
And ſwear I found you where you did fulfil 


The lechers in their deed : this act will be 
My fame, and thy perpetual infamy. hop 
And then againſt my heart he ſet his ſword, 
Swearing, unleſs I took all patiently, 
So ſhould my ſhame ſtill reſt upon record, 
And never be forgot in mighty Rome 


The adulterate death of Lucrece and her groom. 


Mine enemy was ftrong, my poor ſelf weak, 
And far the weaker with ſo ſtrong a fear : 


No rightful plea might plead for juſtice there : 


T hat my poor beauty had purloin'd his eyes, 
And when the judge is robb'd, the priſoner dies, 


O teach me how to make mine own excuſe ! 


Immaculate and ſpotleſs 1s my mind ; 


To acceſſary yieldings, but ſtill pure 
Doth in her poiſon'd cloſet yet endure. 


Lo here, the hopeleſs merchant of this loſs, 


With ſad-ſet eyes, and wretched arms acroſs, 
From lips new-waxen pale begins to blow 


The grief away, that ſtops his anſwer ſo: 
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But wretched as he is, he ſtrives in vain; ; 

What he breathes out, his breath drinks up again. 
As through an arch the violent roaring tide _ 
Out- runs the eye that doth behold his haſte ; , 
Yet in the eddy boundeth in bis pride 
Back to the ſtrait that forc'd him on ſo faſt ; 
In rage ſent out, recall'd in rage, being paſt 3 : 

Even ſo his fighs, his forrows, make a ſaw, 

To puſh grief on, and back the ſame grief draw. 


Which ſpeechleſs woe of his, poor ſhe attendeth, 
And his untimely frenzy thus awaketh : 
Dear lord, thy ſorrow to my ſorrow lendeth 
Another power; no flood by raining ſlaketh. 

My woe too ſenſible thy paſſion maketh 5 
More feeling- painful: let it then ſuffice 
To drown one woe, one pair of weeping eyes“. 


And for my ſake, when I might charm thee ſo, 
For ſhe that was thy Lucrece,—now attend me; 
Be ſuddenly revenged on my foe, | 
Thine, mine, his own; ſuppoſe thou doſt defend me 
From what is paſt : the help that thou ſhalt lend me 
Comes all too late, yet let the traitor die; 
For ſparing juſtice feeds iniquity “. 


But ere I name him, you fair lords, quoth ſhe, 
(Speaking to thoſe that came with Collatine) 


3 In rage ſent out, recall'd in rage, being paſ?: | Should we not read: 
In rage ſent out, recall'd, the rage being paſt. Fa R MER. 
*To drown one woe, one fair of weeping eyes.] i he quarto has: 
To drown oz woe, 


On and one are perpetually confounded in old Engliſh books. The 
former des not ſeem to have any meaning here. The edition of 
1000 has oe woe. We might read: | 
To drown in woe one pair of weeping eyes. MaLone. 
For ſparing j uſtice feeds iniquity.] do, in Romeo and Juliet: 
Merxey but murders, pardoning thoſe that kill,” Malo E. 


O O 3 _ Shall 
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Shall plight your honourable faiths to me, 
With ſwift purſuit to venge this wrong of mine; 
For tis a meritorious fair deſign, 

To chafe mjuſtice with revengeful arms : 


Knights, by their oaths *, ſhould right poor la- 


dies' harms. 


At this requeſt, with noble diſpoſition 


Each preſent lord began to promiſe aid, 


As bound in knighthood to her impoſition, 

Longing to hear the hateful foe bewray'd. 

But ſhe, that yet her ſad taſk hath not ſaid, 
The proteſtation ſtops. O ſpeak, quoth ſhe, 
How may this forced ſtain be wip'd from me? 


What is the quality of mine offence, 

Being conftrain'd with dreadful circumſtance ? 
May my pure mind with the foul act diſpenſe, 
My low-declined honour to advance ? 


May any terms acquit me from this chance? 


The poiſoned fountain clears itſelf again; 
And why not I from this compelled ftain * ? 


With 


5 Knights, by their oaths, ſhould right poor ladies? harms.) Here 
one of the laus of chivalry is ſomewhat prematurely introduced. 
; | MarLoxE, 

Dye poiſon'd fountain clears itſelf again; 5 
And why not I from this compelled flain ?] There are per- 
haps few who would not have acquieſced in the juſtice of this 
reaſoning. It did not however, as we learn from hiſtory, ſatisfy 
this admired heroine of antiquity. Her conduct on this occaſion 
has been the ſubject of much ſpeculation. It is not alleged by 
any of the hiſtorians that actual violence was offered to her. As 
tie By Tet (ſays Dion) OTK AKO TSA 9% tuworgerIn, Why then, it 


is aſked, did ſhe not ſuffer death rather than ſubmit to her raviſher? 
An ingenious French writer thinks ſhe killed herſelf too late to 


be entitled to any praiſe. Les Oeuvres de Sarazin, p. 182. edit, 
1694.—A venerable father of the church (St. Auſtin) cenſures 
her ſtill more ſeverely, concluding his ſtrictures on her conduct 
with this dilemma: ** Tta hæc cauſa ex utroque latere coarCta- 
tur; ut fi, extenuatur homicidium, adulterium confirmetur; fi 

| EH | 3 | | purgatur 


Q = &5 © wu 


| 


4 


2 
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| With this, they all at once began to ſay, 
| Her body's ftain her mind untainted clears ; 


While with a joylefs ſmile ſhe turns away 


The face, that map which deep impreſſion bears 
Ot hard misfortune, carv'd in it with tears. 


No, no, quoth ſhe, no dame, hereafter living, 
By my excuſe fhall claim excuſe's giving 7. 


purgatur adulterium, homicidium cumulatur; nec omnino in- 


venitur exitus, ubi dicitur, fi adulterata, cur laudata ? ſi pudica 


cur occiſa?ꝰ On theſe words a writer of the laſt century [Re- 
natus Laurentius de la Barre} formed the following Lati 


| pig: | 


« Si tibi forte fuit, Lucretia, gratus adulter, 
s Immerito ex merita præmia cæde pets: 
& Sin potius caſto vis eſt allata pudori, * 
4 Quis furor eſt hoſtis crimine velle mori? 
« Fruſtra igitur laudem captas, Lucretia; namque 
Vel furioſa ruis, vel ſcelerata cadis.“ 
« If Tarquin's guilt, Lucretia, pleas'd thy ſoul, 
% How could thy blood wafh out a flain ſo foul ? 
Hut if by downright force the joy he had, 
«© To die on his aceount, mult prove you mad: 
„Then be thy death no more the matron's pride, 
& You liv'd a ſtrumpet, or a fool you dy'd.” 
The ladies muſt determine the queſtion. 
am indebted to a friend for perhaps the beſt defence that can 
be made for this celebrated ſuicide : 
Heu! miſera, ante alias, Lucretia! Rumar iniquus 
Me referet pactam me violafle fidem ? | 
Criminis et ſocius fingetur ſervus? Imago 
Vincit, et horrendis cedo, Tyranne, minis. 
„Te, pudor, hea violo; — valeant jam gaudia vite ! 
*© Carior et vita, care marite, vale ! 
Ferrum at reſtituet læſo ſua jura pudori, 
Ad cœlum et ſurget ſanguine Fama meo.“ 
Marlon. 


bs | no de, hereafter tv ing, 


Bj my excuſe ſhall claim excufe's giving], Ego me, etſi 
peccato abſolvo, ſupplicio non libero; zec ulla deinde impudica 
exemplo Lucretig vivet.” Liv, lib. i. cap. $8.—No tranſlation 
of the firſt book of Livy had appeared before the publication of 


this poem, MALONE. | 
8 „ Here 


Dneimey breathes,” ck and ſhort aſſays, 


Oft that polluted priſon where it breathed: 
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She utters this: He, he, fair lords, tis he, 
That guides this hand to give this wound tor me. 


Even here ſhe Wen in her harmleſs breaſt | 
A harmful knife, that thence her ſoul unſheathed : 
That blow did bail it from the deep unreſt 


| Her contrite fighs unto the clouds bequeathed | ] 
Her winged ſprite, and through her wounds 
r ] 
Life“ 8 ing date from cancePd deſtiny. 
Stone-ſtill, aftoniſh'd with this deadly deed, 
Stood Collatine and all his lordly crew; 
Till Lucrece? father that beholds her bleed, 
Himſelf on her ſelf-ſlaughter'd body threw ; - 
And from the purple fountain Brutus drew 
The murderous knife, and as it left the place, 
Her blood, in poor revenge, held it in chaſe; 
And bubbling from her breaſt, it doth divide 7 
In two ſlow rivers, that the nnd blood 
Circles her body in on every fide, 1 
Who like a late- ſack' d iſland vaſtly ftood * 
Bare and unpeopled, in this fearful flood, = 
tha 
8 vaſtly "Bead ] i 6 like A 3 Vaftum | is the law. > 
term for vafte ground. Thus, in The Winter's Tale; * "ook 5 
hands as over a wa Again, in Pericles : 2 


Thou God of this great vaſt, rebuke the ſurges.” 
SEE ENS. 


Some 
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Some of her blood ſtill pure and red remain'd, 


And ſome look' d Tua and that falſe Tarquin 
ſtain 0. 52 


About the mourning and congealed face 

Of that black blood, a watery rigol goes ?, 

Which ſeems to weep upon the tainted 2 7 

And ever fince, as pitying Lucrece' woes, 

Corrupted blood ſome watery token ſhows ; 
And blood untainted ſtill doth red abide, 
Slyſhing at that which is ſo putrify'd. 


Daughter, * daughter, old Lueretius cries, 
That life was mine, which thou haſt here depriv'd. 
If in the child the father's image lies, 

Where ſhall I live, now Lucrece is unliv'd *  -- 
Thou waſt not to this end from me deriv'd. 

If children pre- deceaſe progenitors, 

We are their offspring, and they none of ours . 


Da watery » th goes] A rigol i is a circle. Marlow. 

So, in K. Henry IV. P 
| bas 9 ſleep 

“That from this golden rigol hath divorc'd 
% So many Engliſh kings.” STEEVENS. | 

F unliv'd?} The quaintneſs of this word has only been 

equalled by another of the ſame kind in Chrononbotonthologss : 2 
“ Himſelt he unfatigues with pleaſing ſlumbers _ 
STEEVENS, 

I do not perceive any peculiar uveonthnefs in this expreſſion, 
What is znliv/'d but Jiveleſs (for ſo the word Jifeleſs was frequently 
written in our author's time) ? The privative z may be joined toal- 
moſt any Engliſh participle. When indeed it is annexed to a word 
that is itſelf of a privative nature, (as Fatigue, ) the word ſo formed 
becomes ridiculous. But anliw'd does not appear to me more 
exceptionable than unhouſed, unpaved, and twenty more. 

Marone. 

2 If children pre-deceaſe progenitors, ] So, in Romeo and Juliet: 
oh, thou untaught! 

1 To preſs before thy facher to a grave!“ 
SrEEVExs. 


Poor 
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Poor broken glaſs, I often did behold 


In thy fweet ſemblance my old age new-born ; 
But now that fair freſh mirror, dim and old 3, 


Shows me a bare-bon'd death + by time out-worn 5; 


O, from thy cheeks my image thou haft tornꝰ 
And ſhiver'd all the beauty of my glafs, 
That I no more can fee what once I was. 


But now that fair freſh mirror, dim and old,] Thus the quarto. 
The modern editions have—dim and cold, which is perhaps the 
true reading. This indeed is not a very proper epither, becauſe 


all mirrors are cold. But the poet might have thought that 


its being deſcriptive of Lucretia's. ſtate was ſufficient. Malox k. 


Ola, T believe, is the- true reading. Though glaſ may not 
prove ſubje& to decay, the quickſilker behind it will periſh, 
through age, and it then exhibits a faithleſs reflection. A Hel- 


glaſs, however, would certainly grow dim in proportion as it grous 


oll. STEEVENS. 


Some difficulty will however fiilt remain. A Het glag was, 


I believe, not very liable to be hren. MALONE. 
+ Shows me à bare-bon'd death] $0, in King John : 
| 66 and on his forehead fits Rs 
& A bare-ribb ddcath=— STEEVENS. 
5 Poor broken glaſs, I often did behold 
In thy feveet ſemblance my old age new-born : 
But now that fair freſh mirror, dim and old 
= Shows me à bare-bond death by time out-<wvorn ;} So, in 


I have bewept a worthy huſband's death, 
„And liv'd by looking on his images; 
„ But now two mirrors of his princely ſemblauce 
Are crack'd ia pirces by malignant death.” 
Again, in our author's third Sauer- 
Thou art thy mother's glas &. MALONE. 
Compare this ſtanza with the ſpeech of K. Richard II. when 


he commands a mirror to be brought, and atterwards daſhes it on 
the. ground. STEEVENS, e | 


O, from thy cheeks my image thou haſt: torn /] Thus the quarto. 
The edition of 1600, and all ſubſequent to it, have:  _ 
O © from y cheeks my image thou haſt-torn ! 
Put the father's image was in his daughter's countenance, which 


fl e bad now disfigured. The old copy is therefore certainly right. 


MaLonE. 


O time, 
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oO time, ceaſe thou thy courſe, and laſt no longer, 
If they ſurceaſe to be, that ſhould ſurvive. 

Shall rotten death make conqueſt of the ſtronger, 
And leave the faltering feeble ſouls alive? 

The old bees die, the young poſſeſs their hive : 


Then live ſweet Lucrece, live again, and ſe: 
Thy father die, and not thy father thee ! 


By this ſtarts Collatine as from a dream, 
And bids Lucretius give his ſorrow place *; 
And then in key-cold Lucrece” bleeding ftream* 
He falls, and bathes the pale fear in his face, 
And counterfeits to die with her a ſpace ; 
Till manly ſhame bids him poſſeſs his breath, 
And live, to be revenged on her death, 


The deep vexation of his inward ſoul 


Hath ferv'd a dumb arreſt upon his tongue; 

Who mad that ſorrow ſhould his uſe controll, 

Or keep him from heart-eafing words fo long, 
Begins to talk; but through his lips do throng 
Weak words, ſo thick come, in his poor heart's 


aid, 
That no man could diſtinguiſh what he ſaid. 


Vet ſometime Wini was pronounced plain, 
But through his teeth, as if the name he tore. 
This windy tem peſt, till it blow up rain, 


* And bids Lucretius give his forrow place ;] 80, Queen Mar- 
garet, in K. Rich. III. 

; „And let my griefs_ frown on the upper hand. STEEVENS. 
O time, ceaſe thou thy courſe, and laſt no longer, ] Thus the 

quarto, The _ The 1616, reads: | 


e no longer | 

which ba des wn ollowed by all the modern editions. MaLoNnE., 

* And then in key-cold Lucrece' bleeding ftiream] This epithet is 

frequently uſed by our author and his contemporaries. So, in 
K. Richard III: 

„ Poor n figure of a loyal king.” MAL ONE. 


Held 
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Held back his ſorrow's tide, to make it more; 

At laſt it rains, and buſy winds give o'er ? 
Then ſon and father weep with equal ſtrife, 
Who ſhould weep moſt tor daughter or for wife, 


The one doth call her his, the other 5 
Vet neither may poſſeſs the claim they lay. 
The father ſays, ſhe's mine: O mine ſhe is, 
Replies her huſband: Do not take away 
My ſorrow''s intereſt ; let no mourner ſay 
He weeps for her, for ſhe was only mine, 
And only muſt be waid by Collatine. 


O, quoth Lucretius, I did give that life, 
Which ſhe too early and too late hath ſpill'd *. 
Woe, woe, quoth Collatine, ſhe was my wife, 
I owed her, and 'tis mine that ſhe bath kill'd. 
My daughter and my wife with clamours fill'd 
The Uiſpers'd air, who holding Lucrece' life, 
Anſwer'd their cries, my daughter and my wife. 


Brutus, who pluck'd the knife from Luerece ſide, 
Seeing ſuch emulation in their woe, 
Began to clothe his wit in ſtate and pride, 
Burying in Lucrece' wound his folly's ſhow. 
He with the Romans was eſteemed ſo 
As filly-jeering ideots are with Kings, 
For ſportive words, and uttering fooliſh things: 


8 A. laſt it rains, and buſy winds give o'er ; "Oh in Macbeth. 
„ That tears ſhall drown the wind.” STEEVENS. 
O., guoth Lucretius, I did give that life, 
Which ſhe too early and too late hath ſpil'd.] The ſame 
conceit occurs in the third part of K. Henry V1: 
O boy, thy father game the life too Joon, | 
% And hath bereft thee of thy life 200 late! STEEVENS. 
Which ſhe too early and too late hath ſpill'd.] Too late here 
means too recently, So, in King Richard III. act III ſc. i: 
Too late he died, that might have kept that title, 
'$ e by his death hath” loſt much majeſty.” 
MALONE. 


But 
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But now he throws that ſhallow habit by, 
Wherein deep policy did him diſguiſe ;_ 

And arm'd his long-hid wits adviſedly, 
To check the tears in Collatinus' eyes. 

Thou wronged lord of Rome, quoth he, ariſe; 
Let my unſounded ſelf, ſuppos'd a fool, 
No ſet thy long experienc d wit to ſchool. 


Why Collatine, is woe the cure for woe ? 
Do wounds help wounds, or grief help grievous 
deeds ? 

Is it revenge to give thyſelf a blow, 

For his foul a& by whom thy fair wife bleeds ? 

Such childiſh humour from weak minds proceeds ; 
Thy wretched wife miſtook the matter ſo, 
To ſlay herſelf, that ſhould have ſlain her foe. 


Courageous Roman, do not ſteep thy heart 

In ſuch relenting dew of lamentations *, 

But kneel with me, and help to bear thy part, 

To rouſe our Roman gods with invocations, 

That they will ſuffer theſe abominations, 
Since Rome herſelf in them doth ftand diſgincecd 
By our ſtrong arms from forth her fair ſtreets 

chaſed. 


Now by the Capitol that we adore, 

And by this chaſte blood ſo unjuſtly ſtained, 

By heaven's fair ſun, that breeds the fat earth's ſtore, 

By all our country rights 1 in Rome maintained, 

And by chaſte Lucrece” ſoul that late complained 
Her wrongs to us *, and by this bloody Knife, 
We will reyenge the death of this true wife. 


This 


* That they will ſuffer theſe abominations, &c. ] The conſtruc- 
tion is—that they will ſuffer theſe abominations to be chaſed, &c. 
MaLoNE. 
Aud by ebaſie Cuerece * ſoul that late complained 


] To complain was anciently uſed in 
All 


Her aurongs to us: 


574 


This faid, he ſtruck his hand upon bis breaft, 
Then jointly to the ground their knees they bow; 


When they had ſworn to this adviſed doom, 
They did conclude to bear dead Lucrece thence; 
To ſhow the bleeding body thorough Rome, 


text however is, I think, not corrupt. Marone. 


RAPE OF LUCRECE. 


And kiſs'd the fatal knife to end his vow ; 
And to his proteſtation urg'd the reſt, 
Who wondering at him, did him words allow 3 : 


And that deep vow which Brutus made before, 
He doth again repeat, and that they ſwore, 


And ſo to publiſh Tarquin's foul offence : 

Which being done with ſpeedy diligence, 

The Romans plauſibly + did give conſent. 
To Tarquin's everlaſting baniſhment *. 


an active ſenſe, without an article ſubjoined to it. So, in Fairfax's 
tranſlation of Taſſo's Jeruſalem Delivered: _ | 
„ Pale death our valiant leader hath oppreſs'd ; 
& Come wreak his loſs «vhom: bootleſs ye complain.” 
| | | MaLonx, 
3 Who wondering at him, did his words allow: ] Did approve of 
what he ſaid, So, in King Lear: | | 
if your ſweet ſway | 
$6 Allow obedience—”? Maron. | | 
 * The Romans plaufibly——] That is, avith acclamations. Te 
expreſs the ſame meaning, we ſhould now ſay, plauſwely. The 


Plaufibly may mean, avith expreſſions of applauſe, Plauſibilis, 
Lat. Thus, in the Argument prefixed to this poem: —where- 
with the people were ſo moved, that with one conſent, and a ge- 


neral acclamation, the Tarquins were all exiled.” STEEveNs. 


In examining this and the preceding poem, we ſhould do 
Shakſpeare injuſtice were we to try them by a compariſon with 
more modern and poliſhed productions, or with our preſent idea of 
poetical excellence. . 

It has been obſerved, that few authors riſe much above the age 
in which they live. If their performances reach the ſtandard of 
perfection eſtabliſhed in their own time, or ſurpaſs ſomewhat the 
Productions of their contemporaries, they ſeldom aim farther; 
for if their readers are ſatisfied, it is not probable that they ſhould 
be diſcontented. The poems of Venus and Adonis, and T he Rape 


#f Lucrece, whatever opinion may be now entertained of them, 


were 


RAPE OF LUCRECE. 


were ng” much admired in Shakſpeare's life-time, In thir- 
te 


teen years atte it 2 imp 
them were printed, while in the ſame period his Romeo and Juliet 


(one of his moſt popular plays) paſſed only twice through the preſs. 


They appear to me ſuperior to any pieces of the ſame kind pro- 
duced by Daniel or Drayton, the moſt celebrated writers in this 
ſpecies of narrative poetry that were then known. The applauſe 


| beſtowed on The Roſamond of the former author, which was pu- 
bliſhed in 1592, gave birth, I imagine, to the preſent poem. 
The ſtanza is the tame in both, 


No compoſitions were in that age oftner quoted, or more ho- 
nourably mentioned, than theſe two of Shakſpeare. Among 


others, Drayton, in the firſt edition of his Matilda, has pro- 


zounced the following eulogium on the preceding poem: 
«« Lucrece, of whom proud Rome hath boaſted long, 
„ Lately reviv'd to live another age, | 
„And here arriv'd to tell of Tarquin's wrong, 
« Her chaſte denial, and the tyrant's rage, 
„Acting her paſſions on our ſtately ſtage, 
« She 1s remember'd, all forgetting me, 
„ Yet TI as fair and chaſte as ere was ſhe *,”? 4 
If it ſhould be aſked, how comes it to paſs that Shakſpeare in his 
dramatick productions alſo, did not content himſelt with only doing 


as well as thoſe play-wrights who had gone before him, or perhaps 


ſomewhat ſurpaſſing them; how it happened, that whilſt his con- 
temporaries on the ſtage crept in the moſt groveling and contempti- 
ble proſe, or ſtalked in ridiculous and bombaſtick blank verſe, he 
has penetrated the inmoſt receſſes of the human mind, and, not 
contented with ranging through the wide field of nature, has with 
equal boldneſs and felicity often expatiated extra flammantia 


næuia mundi, the anſwer, I believe, muit be, that his diſpoſition 


was more inclined to the drama than to the other kinds of poetry ; 
that his genius for the one appears to have been almoſt a gift from 
heaven, his abilities for the other, only the ſame as thoſe of other 
mortals, | 

The great defect of theſe two poems ſeems to be, the weariſome 
circumlocution with which the tale in each of them is told. When 
the reader thinks himſelf almoſt at his journey's end, he is led 
through many an intricate path, and after travelling tor ſome 
hours, finds his inn yet at a diſtance : nor are his wanderings re- 
paid, or his labour alleviated, by any extraordinary fertihty in 
the country through which he paſſes; by groteſqueneſs of ima- 
gery, or variety of proſpect. Ma LloxNE. | | 


Matilda, the faire and chaſte Daughter of Lord Robert Fitzawater. 
By Michael Drayton, 1594. If the reader ſhou!d look for theſe 
lines in any edition of Matilda but the firſt, he will be diſappointed, 
It is obſervable that Daniel and Drayton made many alterations in 
their poems at every re impreſſion. 


r their firſt appearance, fix impreſſions of each of 
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TO THE ONLY BEGETTER 
OF THESE ENSUING SONNETS, 
LEW. HK = 
ALL HAPPINESS 
AND THAT ETERNITY PROMISED 
BY OUR EVER-LIVING POET 
WISHETH THE 
WELL-WISHING ADVENTURER 
IN SETTING FORTH, 

T.-T* 


Dr. Farmer ſuppoſes that many of theſe Sonnets are addreſſed 


to our author's nephew Mr. William Harte. But this, I think, may 

be doubted. Shakſpeare's ſiſter, Joan Harte, was born in April, 
| 1:59, Suppoſing her to have married at fo early an age as 

fxteen, her eldeſt ſon William could not have been more 

than twelve years old in 1598 *, at which time theſe Sonnets 

were compoſed, though not publiſhed for ſeveral years after- 

wards, Many of them are written to ſhow the propriety of mar- 
rage; and therefore cannot well be ſuppoſed to be addreſſed to 
1 ſchool-boy. 2» | . 

Mr. Tyrwhitt has pointed out to me a line in the twentieth 
Sonnet, which inclines me to think that the initials W. H. ſtand 
for W. Hughes. Speaking of this perſon, the poet ſays he is— 

„ A man in bes all Hewws in his controlling—"? 

ſo the line is exhibited in the old copy. When it is confidered 
that one of theſe Sonnets is formed entirely on a play on our au- 
thor's Chriſtian name, this conjecture will not appear improba- 
ble.—To this perſon, whoever he was, one hundred and twenty 
of the following poems are addreſſed; the remaining twenty- 
cight are addieffed to a lady. MaLoNE. | | 

i. e, Thomas Thorpe, See the extract from the Stationery? 


* 


books in the next page. MaxoxE. 


* I have here ſuppoſed our author's eldeſt nephew to have been 


tis obſervable, that Shakſpeare, when he had occaſion in his 
Will to mention the children of his fiſter Joan Harte, did not recol- 
lect the Chriſtian name of her ſecond ſon ; from which circumſtance 
ve may infer, that in 1616 they were all young. PET 


PF p 2 


twelve years old in 1598, but perhaps he was not then even born. 
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J. 
From faireſt creatures we deſire increaſe, 
That thereby beauty's roſe might never die, 
But as the riper ſhould by time deceaſe, 
His tender heir might bear his memory: 
But thou, contracted to thine own bright eyes, 
Feed'ſt thy light's flame with ſelf- ſubſtantial fuel, 
Making a famine where abundance lies, 
Thyſelf thy foe, to thy ſweet ſelf too cruel. 
Thou that art now the world's freſh ornament, 
And only herald to the gaudy ſpring, 
Within thine own bud burieſt thy content, 
And, tender churl, mak'ſt waſte in niggarding “. 


3 Shakſpeare's Sonnets were entered on the Stationers? books by 
Thomas Thorpe, on the 2oth of May, 1609, and printed in the 


ſame year. They were, however, written many years before, 
being mentioned by Meres in his WV:ts' Treaſury, 1598: ** As 
the ſoul of Euphorbus (ſays he) was thought to live in Pythago- 
ras, ſo the ſweet witty ſoul of Ovid lives in mellifluous and ho- 


xcy-tongued Shakeſpeare, Witneſs his Venus and Adonis, his Lu- 


crece, his ſugred SovxE Hs among his private friends &c.“ 

The general ſtyle of theſe poems, and the numerous paſſages 
in them which remind us of our author's plays, leave not the 
ſmalleſt doubt of their authenticity, 


„ 
* 
» 


In theſe compoſitions, Daniel's Sonnets, which were publiſhed 


in 1592, appear to me to have been the model that Shakſpeare 
followed. MaLONE. | 

And, tender churl, mak'ſt waſte in niggarding,] So, in Ro- 
neo and Juliet: | | 
“Then ſhe hath ſworn that ſhe will ſtill live chaſte ? 
© Rom, She hath ; and in that daring makes huge —_—_ 
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SONNETS. 


| Pity the world, or elſe this glutton be, 
To eat the world's due, by the grave and thee *, 


II. 


When forty winters ſhall beſiege thy brow, 


And dig deep trenches in thy beauty's field, 
Thy youth's proud livery, ſo gaz'd on now, 
Will be a tatter'd weed *, of ſmall worth held : 


5 — this glutton be, 
To eat the world's due, by the grave and thee.) The an- 


cient editors of Shakſpeare's works, deſerve at leaſt the praiſe of 
impartiality. If they have occafionally corrupted his nobleſt 


ſentiments, they have likewiſe depraved his molt miſerable con- 
ceits ; as, perhaps, in this inſtance. I read (piteous conltraint, 
to read ſuch ſtuff at all!) 1% FR 
| —— this glutton be; 
To eat the world's due, be %% grave and thee | 
1, e. be at once thyſelf, and thy grave. The letters that form 
the two words were probably tranſpoſed. I did not think the late 
Mr. Rich had ſuch example for the contrivance of making Har- 
tequin jump down his own throat, STEEVENS. 
I do not believe there 1s any corruption in the text. Mankind 


being daily thinned by the grave, the world could not ſubſiſt if 
the places of thoſe who are taken off by death were not filled up 


by the birth of children. Hence Shakſpeare conſiders the propa- 
gation of the ſpecies as the aworld's due, as a right to which it is 


entitled, and which it may demand from every individual. The 


ſentiment in the lines betore us, it muſt be owned, 1s quaintly 
expreſſed ; but the obſcurity ariſes chiefly, I think, from the 


aukward collocation of the words for the ſake of the rhime. The 


meaning ſeems to me to be this.—Pity the world, which is daily 
depopulated by the grave, and beget children, in order to fuppdy the 
loſs; or if you do rn rug this duty, acknowledge, that as a glut- 


ton favallows and conſumes more than is ſufficient for his ewn ſup- 


port, ſo you, (who by the courſe of nature muſt die, and by your own 
remiſſueſs are likely to die childleſs) thus living and dying in jingle 


_ Bleſſearicſ3,”” conſuine ani deſtroy the world's due; to the deſolation of 
* 


avhich you will doubly contribute; 1. by thy death, 2. by thy 
dying childleſs, ES | | "NY 
Our author's plays, as well as the poems now before us, af- 
fording a ſufficient number of conceits, it is rather hard that he 
ſhould be anſwerable for ſuch as can only be obtained through the 
medium of alteration, M ALONE. | | A: 
* Will be ataiter'd weed, —] A torn garment, MALONE. 


Then 
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Juliet: 
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Then being aſk'd where all thy beauty lies, 
Where all the treaſure of thy luſty days; 
To ſay, within thine own deep- ſunken eyes, 
Were an all-eating ſhame, and thriftleſs praiſe. 
How much more praiſe deſerv'd thy beauty's uſe, 
If thou could'ft anſwer—* This fair child of mine 
Hall ſum my count, and make my old excuſe—" 
Proving bis beauty by ſucceſſion thine. 
This were to be new made when thou art old, 
And ſee thy blood warm when thou feel'ſt it cold. 


III. | 
Look in thy glaſs, and tell the face thou vieweſt, 
Now is the time that face ſhould form another; 
Whoſe freſh repair if now thou not reneweſt, 
Thou doſt beguile the world, unbleſs ſome mother, 
For where is the ſo fair, whoſe un-eard womb * 
Diſdains the tillage of thy huſbandry ? 
Or who is he ſo fond 7, will be the tomb 
Of his ſelf- love, to ſtop poſterity ? 


3 — unear'd <vorb] Uncar'd is untilled. So; in our 


author's dedication of his Venus and Adonis: AVU if the firſt 


heir of my invention prove deformed, I ſhall be ſorry it had fo 

noble a godfather, and never after ear ſo barren a land for fear it 

yield me till ſo bad a harveſt.” MALONE. 

whoſe ut-ear'd womb 5 | 
Diſdains the illage of thy huſbandry.] Thus in Meaſure 

for Meaſure : LE 


| "208 her plenteous womb d 

% Expreſſeth his full tb and haſbandry,” STEEVENS. 
7 Or who is he fo fond, will be the tomb | 
Of his ſelf-love, to ſtop poſterity ?] So, in Romeo and 


% beauty, ſtarv'd with her ſeverity, 
Cuts beauty off from all poſterity.” 
Again, in Venus and Adonis: . | 
% What is thy body but a ſwallowing grave, 
«+ Seeming to bury that poſterity 
+ Which by the rights of time thou needs muſt have, 
lf thou deſtroy them not in their obſcurity ?” 
Ford, in old language, is voliſh, MaLone. | 
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S O NIN E TOS. 


Thou art thy mother's glaſs, and ſhe in thee * 
Calls back the lovely April of her prime“: 
So thou through windows of thine age ſhalt ſee, 


Deſpite of wrinkles, this thy golden time“. 


But if thou live, remember'd not to be, 
Die fingle, and thine image dirs with thee. 


IV. 
Untkrifry dpellnelz, why doſt chow ſpend 
Upon thyſelf thy beauty's legacy ? 


Nature's bequeſt gives nothing, but doth lend, 
And being frank, ſhe lends to thoſe are free. 


Then, beauteous niggard, why doſt thou abuſe 


The bounteous largeſs given thee to give ? 
Profitleſs uſurer, why doſt thou uſe 

So great a ſum of ſums, yet canſt not live? 
For having traffick with thyſelf alone, 
Thou of thy ſelf thy ſweet ſelf doſt deceive. 


* Thou art thy mother's glaſs &c,] 80, in The Rape of . 
Poor broken g, I often did behold 
| In thy feveet ſemblance my old age neau-born-. MaLoxe, 
* CIS buck the Ivively April of her prime ;] So, in Timon of Athens ; 
She whom the ſpital houſe and ulcerous ſores 
& Would caſt the gorge at, this embalms and ſpices 
To the April day again.“ MALORE. | 
So thou through windows of thine age /halt ſee, 
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br $ Lower's Complaint : | 
Time had not ſcythed all that youth begun, 
Nor youth all quit; but, ſpite of heaven's fell rage, 
« Some beauty peep'd through Jattice of ſear'd age.” 
| MaLoNE. 


4 Nature 8  begueft gives nothing, but doth lend, 


dl. in his Ma/que at Ludlow Caftle : 
„Why ſhould you be ſo cruel to yourſelf, 
0 And to thoſe dainty limbs which nature lent 
For gentle uſage, and ſoft delicacy? 7, 
+ ++ But you invert the covenants of her truſt, 
And harſhly deal like an ill borrower, 
“ With that which you reckix d an other terms,” STEEV. 


9 4 | Then 


— 


| Deſpite of wvrinkles, this thy golden time.] I hus, in our au- 


And being frank, fhe lends to thoſe are free &.] So, Mil- 


* 
li 


In 


SONNE T S. 585 
Then how, when nature calls thee to be gone, 
What acceptable audit canſt thou leave??? 
Thy unus'd beauty muſt be tomb'd with thee, 
Which, uſed, lives thy executor to be. 


| N. 
Thoſe hours, that with gentle work did frame 
The lovely gaze where every eye doth dwell, 
Will play the tyrants to the very ſame, 
And that unfair which fairly doth excell 3 ; 
For never- reſting time leads ſummer on + 
To hideous winter, and confounds him there ; 
Sap check'd with froſt, and luſty leaves quite gone, 
Beauty o'er-ſnow'd, and bareneſs every where : 
Then, were not ſummer's diſtillation left, 
A liquid priſoner pent in walls of glaſs, 
Beauty's effect with beauty were bereft, 
Nor it, nor no remembrance what it was. 
But flowers diſtill'd, though they with winter meet, 
Leeſe but their ſhow ; their ſubſtance ſtill lives 


ſweet . | | 
| VI. 


Nhat acceptable audit canſt thou leave ?) So, in Macbeth: 
To make their audit at your highneſs' pleaſure.” 
=” | | OTEEVENSs 
And that unfair which fairly doth eæcell;] And render that 
which was once beautiful, no longer fair. To ꝝnfair, is, I be- 
lieve, a verb of our author's coinage. MALONE. | 
For never-refling time leads ſummer on] So, in one of our 
author's plays : | 
For, with a word, the ime will bring on ſummer.” 
SrEEVExNs. 
* Beauty o'er ſhow'd, and bareneſs every aubere:] Thus the 
quarto, 1609, The modern editions have | 
barrenneſs every where. 


in the 97th Sonnet we meet again with the ſame image: 
What freezings have I felt, what dark days ſeen ! 
% What old December's Bareneſ every where !” 
Sp " On = | MaLoONE. 
* But flowers diftilld, though they with auinter meet, 
 Leefe but their Jhow ; their 52 


ace Hill lives fveet.] This 
13 


586 8 0: N N S. 
Then let not winter's ragged hand deface 
In thee thy ſummer, ere thou be diſtild: 
Make ſweet ſome phial, treaſure thou ſome place 
With beauty's treaſure, ere it be ſelf-kill'd. 
That uſe it not forbidden uſury, . 
Which happies thoſe that pay the willing loan; 
That's for thyſelf to breed another thee, - 
Or ten times happier, be it ten for one ; 
Ten times thyſelf were happier than thou art, 
If ten of thine ten times refigur'd thee : 
Then, what could death do if thou ſhould'ſt depart, 
Leaving thee living in poſterity ? 
Be not ſelf-will'd, for thou art much too fair 
To be death's conqueſt, and make worms thine heir. 


VII. 

Lo in the orient when the gracious light 
Lifts up his burning head, each under eye 
Doth homage to his new-appearing ſight, 

Serving with looks his facred majeſty ; . 

And having climb'd the ſteep-up heavenly hill, 

Reſembling ſtrong youth in his middle age“, 

Yet mortal looks adore his beauty (till, 
Attending on his golden pilgrimage * ; 


But 


is a thought with which Shakſpeare ſeems to have been much 
pleaſed. We find it again in the 54th Sonnet, and in A Mid. 
fummer Night's Dream, act I. ſc. i. MaLone, 

And having climb'd the fleeþ-up heavenly hill, 

Reſembling flrong youth in his middle age,] Perhaps our au- 
thor had the ſacred writings in his thoughts: — in them hath 
he ſet a tabernacle for the ſun, which cometh forth as a bridegroon 

ont of his chamber, and rejoiceth as a giant to run his courſe. It 
goeth forth froin the uttermoſt part of the heaven, and runneth 
about unto the end of it again: and there is nothing hid from the Ik: 
heat thereof.“ MALoNE; 5 | con: 
3 Tet mortal looks adore his beauty flill, oY, 7 13 pret 
n 2 W 7 1 neo aud 
Attending on his golden pilgrimage;] So, in Romeo 
Juliet: . 33 DEP 
| 4 Madam, 


W. 


— 


OS. OL,» 
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Zut when from high - moſt pitch, with weary car, 
Like feeble age, he reeleth from the day, 


The eyes, fore duteous, now converted are 
From his low tract, and look another way: 
So thou, thyſelf out-going in thy noon, 
Unlook'd on dieſt, unleſs thou get a ſon. 


VIIL. 
Mufick to hear, why hear'ſt thou muſick ſadly ? 
Sweets with ſweets war not, joy delights in joy. 


Why lov'ſt thou that which thou receiv'ſt not gladly > 


Or elſe receiv'ſt with pleaſure thine annoy ? 
If the true concord of well-tuned ſounds, 
By unions married, do offend thine ear, 


They 


© Madam, an hour before the aworſhipp*d ſun 
„ Peer'd forth the golden window of the eaſt 


1 


MA LONE. 


9 If the true concord of well- tuned ſounds, 
By unions married, —] So, in Romeo and Juliet [quarte, 
1599) * | 
% Examine ev'ry married lineament, £ 
And ſee how one another lends content.“ 
Again, in Troilus and Creſſida : " OD 
+ The married calm of ſtates ——*? | 


wrote : | | 
„And ever againſt eating cares 
Lap me in foft Lydian airs, 
© Married to immortal verſe, 
Such as the meeting ſoul may pierce, 
In notes with many a winding bout 
© Of /;nked ſweetneſs long drawn out, 
„With wanton heed and giddy cunning, 
* The melting voice through mazes running; 
„ Untwiſting all the chains that tie 
The hidden foul of harmony.” L' Allegro. 
I know not whether it has been obſerved that one of our author's 


contemporaries ſeems to have furniſhed Milton with the image 


preſented in theſe latter lines: 
Cannot 


Milton had perhaps theſe lines in his thoughts when he 
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They do but ſweetly chide thee, who confounds 
In ſingleneſs the parts that thou ſhouldſt bear. 
Mark. how one ſtring, ſweet huſband to another, 
Strikes each in each by mutual ordering; 
Reſembling ſire and child and happy mother, 
Who all in one, one pleaſing note do ſing: 

Whoſe ſpeechleſs ſong, being many, ſeeming one, 

Sings this to thee, thou ſingle wilt prove none.” 


IX. 


Is it for fear to wet a widow's eye, 


That thou conſum'ſt thyſelf in ſingle life? 

Ah! if thou iſſueleſs ſhalt hap to die, 

The world will wail thee, like a makeleſs wife * ; 
The world will be thy widow and ſtill weep, 
That thou no form of thee haſt left behind, 
When every private widow well may keep, 

By children's eyes, her huſband's ſhape in mind. 
Look, what an unthrift in the world doth ſpend, 
Shifts but his place, for ſtill the world enjoys it; 


But beauty's waſte hath in the world an end, 


And kept unus'd, the uſer ſo deſtroys it, 
No love toward others in that boſom fits, 
That on himſelf ſuch murderous ſhame commits, 


Cannot your trembling awvires throw a chain 
© Ot powerful rapture bout our mazed ſenſe ?" 
M.arſton's hat you Will, a comedy, 1607. MALoONE. 
1 —— like a makeleſs awife;] As a widow bewails her loſt huſ- 
band. Make and mate were formerly ſynonymous. So, in g 
Appolyn of T hyre, 1510: © Certes madam, I ſholde have great 
joye yte ye had ſuch a prynce to your make.” x 


Again, in The Tragicall Hyflory of Romeus and Juliet, 1562, 
ante, p. 343 | | 


6 Betwixt the armes of me, thy perfect- loving mate.” 
e MaLONE. 


X. For 


8 GN N E T 3 


ES, 2 
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For ſhame ! deny that thou bear'ſt loye to yy 

Who for thyſelf art ſo unprovident, 

Grant if thou wilt, thou art belov'd of many, 

But that thou none lov'ſt, is moſt evident; 

For thou art ſo pofſeſs'd with murderous hate, 

That gainſt thyſelf thou ſtick'ſt not to Sanſpire, 

Seeking that beauteous roof to ruinate * 

Which to repair ſhould be thy chief defire. 

O change thy thought, that I may change my mind! 

Shall hate be fairer lodg'd than gentle jove! ? 

Be, as thy preſence is, gracious and kind, 

Or to thyſelf, at leaſt, kind-hearted prove : 
Make ths another "ſelf, for love of me, 
That beauty ſtill may live in thine or thee. 


XI. 


As faſt as ; thou Malt wane, ſo faſt thou grow'ſt 
In one of thine, from that which thou departeſt; 
And that freſh blood which youngly thou beſtow'ſt, 
Thou may'ſt call thine, when thou from youth con-. 
| verteſt. 
Herein lives wiſdom, 3 and increaſe ; 
Without this, folly, age, and cold decay : 
If all were minded ſo, the times ſhould ceaſe, 
And threeſcore years would make the world away. 
Let thoſe whom nature hath not made for ſtore, 
_ Harſh, featureleſs, and rude, barrenly periſh : 


; % Seeking that 8 roof to ruinate &c.] This 1 is a metaphor 
3 of which our author is peculiarly fond. So, in The mY of 
| Errors; 
„Shall love in building grow fo ruinate ”* 
Again, in 7 he Two Gentlemen of Verona: 
„WO thou that doſt inhabit in my breaſt, 
„Leave not the manſion ſo long tenancleſs, 
_ *© Left, growing ruinous, the building fall,; 
« And leave no memory of what it was. 
r ” Repair me with thy ms; Silvia.“ STEEVENS. 


She 
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When I behold the violet paſt prime, 


S ON N E Y s. 


Look whom ſhe beſt endow'd, ſhe gave thee more 3 ; 

Which bounteous gift thou ſhould'ft in bounty cheriſh: 

She carv'd thee for her ſeal, and meant thereby, 
Thou ſhould'ſt print e ner let that 9 die !. 


XII. 


When I do count the clock that tells the time, 
And ſee the brave day ſunk in hideous night; i 


And fable curls, all filver'd o'er with white“ 

When lofty trees I ſee barren of leaves, 

Which erſt from heat did canopy the herd *, 

And ſummer's green all girded up in ſheaves, 

Borne c on the bier with white and driftly beard £3 
Then 


3 Look 1 ſhe beft PP hw: gave thee more; 5 
Which bounteous gift thou ſhould in bounty cheriſh:) On 2 
ſurvey of mankind, you will find that Nature, howerer liberal 
the may have been to others, has been ſtill more bountiful to 
you. The old copy reads—ſhe gave the more; which was evi- 
dently a miſprint. Ma LO Eh. 
4 Thou ſhould'/t Py more, nor let that copy die.] 80, it in 
Tvelfth Night : 
ON E, you are the cruelleſt ſhe alive, 
& Tf you will lead theſe graces to the grave, 
% And leave the world no copy. MALONE. 
5 And ſable curls, all floer'd o'er with white ; 1 The old copy 
reads: : £ = I 
- or ſilver'd o'er with white. 


Or was clearly an error of the preſs. Mr. Tyrwhitt would read. ta 
are filver*d o'er with white. Maron E. = I 
So, in Hamlet: | i 
His beard was, as I've ſeen it in his lite, 1 
% A /able filver'd.” STEEVENS. =, 
s ] ben lofty trees 1 ſee, barren of leaves, b 
Which erft from heat did canopy the herd,] So, in 4 Mia - 
— Night's Dream: 3 A 
| 6 a bank 4 | 
6 Quite over-canopy*d with luſcious woodbine.” M : 
 MarLoxe. : rally 
I And ſummer's green all girded up in ſheaves, | 1 
Borne on the bier with white and brifily beard ;] * 


80, 
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Then of thy beauty do I queſtion make, 

That thou among the waſtes of time muſt go, 

Since ſweets and beauties do themſelves forſake, 

And die as faſt as they ſee others grow ; 
Andnothing 'gainſttune's ſeythe can make defence, 


Save breed, to brave him * : when he takes thee 
hence, 


XIII 


O that you were yourſelf ! but, love, you are 

No longer your's, than you yourſelf here live : 

Againſt this coming end you ſhould prepare, 

And your ſweet ſemblance to ſome other give ?. 

So ſhould that beauty which you hold in leaſe *, 

Find no determination : then you were 

Yourſelf again, after yourſelf's deceaſe, 

When your ſweet iſſue your ſweet form ſhould bear. 

Who lets ſo fair a houſe fall to decay, 

Which huſbandry in honour might uphold * 
. Againſt 

do, in 4 Midſummer Night's Dream: | 

and the green corn | 
&« Hath rotted, ere his youth attain'd a Beard. C. 

3 Save breed, to brave him ] Except children, whoſe youth 
may ſet the ſeythe of Time at defiance, and render thy on death 
leſs painful. Ma LON E. 2 

Asainſt this coming end you ſhould prepare, | * 

tr your feet ſemblance to ſome other give. ] This is a ſen- 
ument that Shakſpeare is never weary of expreſſing, We meet 
it again in Venus and Adonis: 

% By law of nature thou art bound to breed, 

% That thine may live when thou thyſelf art dead; 

** And ſo in ſpite of death thou doſt ſurvive, - 

& Tn that thy likeneſs ſtill is left alive.“ MaLons. _ 

chat beauty which you hold in leaſe] So, in Macbeth 
© —— our high-plac'd Macbeth 


Shall hve the legſe of nature.” SrREVENs. 
2 ibid: 


But in them Nature's copy's not eterne.“ Maloxz. 
* Which huſbandry in honour might uphold ] Huſbandry is gene- 
rally 17 * Shakſpeare for economical prudence. So, in K. 


lexry V. 
For 
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Or ſay, with princes if it ſhall go well, 
By oft predict: that I in heaven find: 


And (conſtant ftars) in them I read ſuch art, 


S ON NE ITS. 


Againſt the ſtormy guſts of winter's day, 
And barren rage of death's eternal cold? 
O! none but unthrifts —Oear my love, Fol 
know, © 
Jou had a father ; ; yr your ſon ſay ſo. 


| | 4 
. 2 

J 

oy; 


| Not from the ſtars do I my judgment pluck ; 


And yet methinks I have aſtronomy, 

But not to tell of good, or evil luck, 

Of plagues, of dearths, or ſeaſons' quality: 
Nor can I fortune to brief minutes tell, 
Pointing to each his thunder, rain and wind ; 


But from thine eyes my knowledge I derive !, 


As truth and beauty ſhall together thrive, 

If from thyſelf to ſtore thou would'ſt convert 5 : 
Or elſe of thee this I prognoſticate, 1 
Thy end i is trucks and beauty, 5 en and date. 


* For our bal ae make us pos ſtirrers, 
„Which is both healthful and good huftanadry, 1253 
y 5 s \ N Ma TO. 
3. By oft predict r. Sewel reads, perhaps rightly: 
| By aug ht predde Marone. , 
The old reading -may bs the true one. By oft preditl— may 


mean — By what is molt frequently prognoſticated. ST BEVENS. 6 
14 But from thine 35 My knowledge” 1 derive, 80, in Love's | Rin 
Latbout's boft : | | 
6 Prin 1 women's eyes this doctrine I derive,” STEEVERs, 

5 If from thyſelf to ſtore thou world*/? convert :] If thou would'ſt 7 
| ay thy * Kate, and beget a numerous progeny. So | by a 

betore : | 
Let thoſe whom Nature hath not made for flore,” ; 
Again, in Romeo and Fuliet : | ner 
| O ſhe is rich in beauty; ; only poor, 101 
2 That when ſhe Ks, wich beauty aug her 115 xc.“ of Lo 

ALONEs | 
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XV. 

When I confider every thing that grows 
Holds in perfection but a little moment, 
That this buge ſtate preſenteth nought but ſhows 
Whereon the ſtars in ſecret influence comment ; 
When I perceive that men as plants increaſe, 
Cheared and check'd even by the ſelf- ſame ſky ; 
Yaunt in their youthful ſap, at height decreaſe, 
And wear their brave ſtate out of memory ; 


Then the conceit of this inconftant ſtay 
Sets you moſt rich in youth before my fight, 


Where waſteful time debateth with decay, 


To change your day of youth ta ſullied night“; 
And, all in war with time, for love of you, 
As he takes from you, I engraft you new. 


= XVI. 
But wherefore do not you a mightier way 
Make war upon this bloody tyrant, Time? 
And fortify yourſelf in your decay a 
With means more bleſſed than my barren rhime? 
Now ſtand you on the top of happy hours; 
And many maiden gardens yet unſet, | 
With virtuous with would bear you living flowers ?, 
Much liker than your painted counterfeit * : 


* To change your day of youth to ſullied night,] So, in K, 
Richard III: | 
„ Hath dimm'd your infant morn to aged night.“ 
.  STEEVENS, 
1 —avorld bear you living flowers, ] The firſt edition reads, 
by an apparent error of the preſs : | 
— your living flowers. MaLowe. 


Much liter than your painted counterfeit :] A counterfeit for- 


merly ſignified a portrait. So, in Greene's Farewell to Holiy, 
Ihr> 4 66 Why do the painters, in figuring forth the counterfeit 
of Love, draw him blind?” MaLoxs, 


Vor. I, Q q So 
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Jo ſhould the lines of life? that life repair, 
Which this, Time's pencil, or my pupil pen ?, 
Neither in inward worth, nor outward fair, 
Can make you live yourſelf i in eyes of men. 
To give away yourſelf, keeps yourſelf ill * ; 
And you muſt live, drawn by your own ſweet ſkill, 


XVII. 
ho will believe my verſe in time to come, 
If ir were fill'd with your moſt high deſerts? 
Though yet heaven knows, it is but as a tomb 
Which hides your life, and ſhows not half your parts, 
If T could write the beauty of your eyes, 
And in freſh numbers number all your graces, 
The age to come would ſay, this poet hes, 
Such heavenly touches ne'cr touch'd earthly faces, 
So ſhould my papers, yellow'd with their age, 
Be ſcorn'd, like old men of lefs truth than tongue; 
And your true rights be term'd a poet's rage, 
And ſtretched metre of an antique ſong: 
But were ſome child of yours alive that time, 
You ſhould live twice ;—in it, and in my rhime. 


>= FR} ty rony 


- RO: 'F 
Shall I compare thee to a ſummer's day ? - 
Thou art more lovely and more temperate : W 6c 


Rough winds do ſhake the darling buds of May *, 
And ſummer' s leaſe hath all too ſhort a date: 


Some- MF 
* & ſhould the lines of liſe ] This a ppears to me obſcure, Per- thou 
haps the poet wrote—the Ie of life: l. e. children. MaLoxs. | ſanti 
y pupil pen,] This expreſſion may be conſidered as a dee 

| flight proof that the poems before us were our author's earlieſ : 
compoſitions. STEEVENS, 4 


I T9 aal away yourſelf keeps yourſelf ftill,] To produce like- lanus 
neſſes of yourſelf, (that is, children,) will be the means of pre- 
ſerving your memory. Mar ove. 
* Rough winds do fhake the darling buds of Moy] So, in n- din / 
betine : 
„ And 
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LFmetime too hot the eye of heaven ſhines 2, 

and often is his gold complexion dimm'd; 

And every fair from fair ſometime declines, 

By chance, or nature's changing courſe, untrimm'd *; 
But thy eternal ſummer ſhall not fade, 

Nor loſe poſſeſſion of that fair thou oweſt 5; 

Nor ſhall death brag thou wander'ſt in his ſhade, 
hben in eternal lines to time thou groweſt: 

4 So long as men can breathe, or eyes can ſee, 

I So long lives this, and this gives life to thee. 


XIX. 
Derouring Time, blunt thou the lion's paws, 
And make the eaith devour her own ſweet brood 
Pluck the keen teeth from the fierce tyger's 18 
And burn the long: liv'd phœnix in her bloodꝰ 


; % And like the yrannous breathing of the north, 
» | «© Shakes all our buds from growing.“ 
ain, in The Taming of the Shrew : 
Confounds thy fame as whirkwvinds ſhake fair buds.” 
Maroxx. 
f Sometime too hot the eye of heaven —] That i is, the ſun, Sog 
n Romeo and Juliet: 
% Now ere the un advance his burning eve —— 
Again, in King Richard II: 
28 when the ſearching eye of heawen is hid 
„ Behind the globe, and lights the lower world.“ 
Acain, in The Rape of Lucrece : 
N eye of heaven is out,” MaLonE. 
* —untriom d,] i. e. diveſted of ornament. So, in K. John: 
a new untrimmed bride.” STEEVENS, 
_ Nor loſe pa ion of that fair thou owef? ;) Of that beauty 


thou u pete Fair was, in our author's time, uſed as a ſub- 
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ef lantive. MALONE. 
os See note on The Comedy of Errors, laſt edit. Vol. II. p. 180. 
of STEEVENS, 

N Aud burn the long-liv'd phenix in her blood; hy in Corio- 
zus: 
4 6 Your temples burned in their cement. 


The meaning of neither phraſe is very obvious; however, burn- 
id in her blood, may fignity burnt alive; and 355 ned in hen, ce- 
dent, burnt while they c Randing. STEEVEN 8. 


und 44 2 | Make 
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| Make glad and ſorry ſeaſons as thou fleet'ſt, 
| And do whate'er thou wilt, ſwift-footed Time, 
To the wide world, and all her fading ſweets ; 
But I forbid thee one moſt heinous crime : 
O carve not with thy hours my love's fair brow, 
Nor draw no lines there with thine antique pen; 
Him in thy courſe untainted do allow, 
For beauty's pattern to ſucceeding men. 
Vet, do thy worſt, old Time: deſpite thy wrong, 
My love ſhall in my verſe ever live young, 


4 
7 


A woman's face, with nature's own hand painted, 
| Haſt thou, the maſter-miſtreſs of my paſſion 7 ; 3 

| A woman's gentle heart, but not acquainted = . 
| With ſhifting change, as is falſe women's faſhion; WM ! 


An eye more bright than theirs, leſs falſe in rolling, MW ' 
| Gilding the object whereupon It gazeth 3 | I 


| | 7 — le maſter-miſtreſs of my paſſion, } It is impoſſible to read 
f this fulſome panegyrick, addreſſed to a male object, without an 
equal mixture of diſguſt and indignation, We may remak 
alſo, that the ſame phraſe employed by Shakſpeare to de- 
note the height of encomium, is uſed by Dryden to expreſs the I 
extreme of reproach : EE: ee + 

That woman, but more daub'd; or, if a man, 

_ © Corrupted to a woman; thy man-miſire/s.” 

| = 5 | Don Sebaſfiian. | 
Let me be juſt, however, to our author, who has made a pro- 
per uſe of the term male varlet, in Troilrs and Creſſida. See edit. | 
1778, Vol. IX. p. 130. SrEEVENS. e 1 
An eye more bright than theirs, leſ3 falſe in rolling, - 
Gilding the object xvhereupon it gat eth: ] So, in The Merry | 
Mies of Windfor : ** | have writ me here a letter to her; and | 
here another to Page's wife; who even now gave me good eyes | 
too, examined my parts with moſt gracious exliads; ſometimes } 
the beam of her view gilded my toot, ſometimes my portly bel : 


A man . 
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A man in hue, all hues in his controlling, 
Which ſteals men's eyes ?, and women's ſouls amaz- 
And for a woman wert thou firſt created; 
Till nature, as ſhe wrought thee, fell a-doting *, 
And by addition me of thee defeated, 
By adding one thing to my purpoſe nothing. 

But fince ſhe prick'd thee out for women's pleaſure ?, 

Mine be thy love, and thy love's uſe their treaſure. 
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So it is not with me as with that muſe, 

Stirr'd by a painted beauty to his verſe ; 

Who heaven itſelf for ornament doth uſe, 

And every fair with his fair doth rehearſe; 

Making a couplement * of proud compare, 

With ſun and moon, with earth and ſea's rich gems, 


* Which ſteals men's eves, ] So, in our author's Pericles : 
| 6 ———— reſerve | 
That excellent complexion, which did Heal 
„ The eyes of young and old.” Marons. 
And for a woman wwert thou firſt created; 
Til nature, as ſhe wrought thee, fell a-doting, &c.] There is 
an odd coincidence between theſe lines and a. well-known modern 
epigram: RD. 
_ * Whilſt nature H-rv-y*s clay was blending, 
+ Uncertain what the thing would end in, 
Whether a female or a male, 3 
A pin dropp'd in, and turn'd the ſcale.” MA LON E. 
* But fince ſhe prick'd thee out &c.] To pricꝶ᷑ is to nominate by 
« puncture or mark. So, in Julizs Caſur: 
 ** Theſe many then ſhall die, their names are prict'd.” 
Again, in X. Henry IV. P. II: . 
Shall | pric4 him, Sir John?“ — ] have given a wrong ex- 
planation of this phraſe elſewhere. STEEVENS. 
* Making a couplement —] That is, a union. This word 


4. believe, of our author's invention. The modern editions 
read ; | . 


1 


Making a compliment of proud compare. Maloxz. 


Q 3 With 
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| Again, | iu 


8 O N N ET x 
With April's firſt-born flowers, and all things rare 


That heaven's air in this huge rondure hems +, 


O let me, true in love, but truly write, 
And then believe me, my love 1s as fair 
As any mother's child, though not ſo bright 
As thoſe gold candles fix'd in heaven's air 
Let them ſay more that like of hear-ſay =O : 
I will not praiſe, that — not to ſel] *, 


XXII. 


My glaſs ſhall not perſuade me I am old, 

So long as youth and thou are of one date ; 
But when in thee time's furrows I behold 7 „ 
Then look I death my days ſhould expiate *, 
| 4 For 


* That heaven's air in this owe rondure hems.] Rondure is 2 
round, Rongeur, Fr. The word 13 again uſed by our author in 
K. Heury V: 

n not the — of your old-fac'd walls,” 
Maroxr, 

5 As thoſe gold candles i d in bb ver's air :] That is, the lars, 

So, in Romeo and Fultet : 

© Night's candles are burnt out —— ? 
71 cbeth : 
«© There's huſbandry in heaven z 

% Their cazudles are all out.” MaLoONE, 
— thoſe gold candles fix d in heaven's air e] So, in the old 

Copies of Pericles : 

che ar-remairing lampe.“ STEBVENS. 

6 [ <wvill uot praiſe, that purpoſe zot to ſell.] So, in one of our 


7 


| author s plays: 


« To things of ſale a ſeller's praiſe belongs.” STEEVENs, 
times "nie 7 bevold,) Dr. Sewell reads: 
— time's ſorrows MaLoxz. 
* Then look I, death my days ſhould expiate.] I do not compre- 
hend how the poet. s days were to be expiated by death. Perhaps 
he wrote: 


_ days ſhould expirate, 


L. e. bring them to an end. In this ſenſe our author uſes the 


verb expire, in Romeo and Juliet: 
| 6 and expire the term 
Olf 2 OY life.“ | 


[an 


NN ET 
For all that beauty that doth cover thee, 
Is but the ſeemly raiment of my heart, 
Which in thy breaſt doth live, as thine in me; 
How can I then be elder than thou art ? 
O therefore, love, be of thyſelf ſo wary, 
As I not for myſelf but for thee will 
Bearing thy heart, which I will keep ſo chary 
As tender nurſe her babe from faring ill. 
Preſume not on thy heart when mine is ſlain ; 
Thou gav'ſt me thine, not to give back again. 


XXIII. 
As an unperfect actor on the ſtage ?, 
Who with his fear is put beſide his part, 
= - Or 


I am-ſure I have met with the verb I would ſupply, though [I 
have no example of it to offer in ſupport of my conjecture. Shak- 
ſpeare, however, delights to introduce words with this termina- 
tion, Thus we meet with teſtinaza and conſpirate, in K. Lear; 


combinate in Meaſure for Meaſure ; and ruinate, in K. Henry VI. 


STEEVENs. 

The old reading is, I believe, right. Then do J expect, ſays 
Shakſpeare, that death /howld fill up the meaſure of my days. The 
word eaiate is uſed nearly in the ſame ſenſe in the tragedy of 
Locrine, 1595 : | | 

{© Lives Sabren yet to exp/ate my wrath 2”? 

i. e. fully to ſatisfy my wrath. Malo gpg. 
As an unperfett actor on the flage, ] From the introductory 
lines of this Sonnet, it may be conjectured that theſe poems were 
not compoſed till after our author had arrived in London, and be- 
came converſant with the ſtage. He had perhaps himſelf expe- 
rienced what he here deſcribes. Maron. | 

It is highly probable that our author had ſeen plays repreſent- 
ed, before he left his own county, by the fervants of Lord War- 
wick. Moſt of our ancient noblemen had ſome company of co— 
medians who enrolled themſelves among their vaſlals, and ſhel- 
tered themſelves under their protection. See notes on The Tan- 
1g of the Shrew, edit, 178, Vol. III. p. 403, and :04. 

| STEEVENS, 

The /zeing a few plays exhibited by a company ot ſtrollers in a 
barn at Stratford, or in Warwick caſfle, would not however have 
mace Shakſpeare acquainted with the freliugs of a timid actor on 
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Or ſome fierce thing replete with too much rage, 
Whoſe ſtrength's abundance weakens his own heart; 
So J, for fear of truſt, forget to ſay 

The perfect ceremony of love's rite, 

And in mine own love's ſtrength ſeem to decay, 
O'er-charg'd with burthen of mine own love's might. 
O let my books be then the eloquence * 


And dumb preſagers of my ſpeaking breaſt-; ; 


Who plead for love, and look for recompence, 


More than that tongue that more hath more ex- 


preſs'd. 
O learn to read what ſilent love hath writ : 
To hear with eyes belongs to love's fine wit. 


LV XXIV. 
Mine eye hath play d the painter, and hath feet eld 


Thy beauty s form in table of my heart; 
My body is the frame wherein 'tis held, 


And perſpective it is beſt painter's art. 
For through the painter muſt you ſee his {kill, 


To find where your true image pictur'd lies, 


the ſtage. It nas never been ſuppoſed that our author was him- 


telf a player before he came to London. Whether the lines be- 
fore us were founded on experience, or obſervation, cannot now be 


aſcertained. What 1 have advanced is merely conjectural. 
Marone. 


O let my books be then the eloquence,] A gentleman to whom 


I am indebted for the obſervations which are marked with the let- 


ter C, would read: 
O let my looks &c. 


But the context, I think, ſhows that the old copy is right, The 
poet finding that he could not ſufficiently collect his thoughts to 


expreſs his eſteem by Speech, requeſts that his writings may 
{ peak tor him. So afterwards : 

O learn to read what filent love bath avrit.”? 
Had looks been the author's word, he hardly would have uſed it 


again in the next line but one. Malo xk. 
And dumb preſagers of my ſpeaking breaft ;] So, in a K. John: 
6 Aud ſullen priſage of your own ä 5 a ALONE. 


Which 
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Which in my boſom's ſhop is hanging ſtill, 

That hath his windows glazed with thine eyes, 

Now ſee what good turns eyes for eyes have done; 

Mine eyes have drawn thy ſhape, and thine for me 

Are windows to my breaſt, where-through the ſun 

Delights to peep, to gaze therein an thee 

Vet eyes this cunning want to grace their art, 
They draw but what they ſee, know not the heart, 


| XXV. 
Let thoſe who are in favour with their ſtars, 
Of publick honour and proud titles boaſt, 
Whilſt I, whom fortune of ſuch triumph bars, 
Pnlook'd for joy in that I honour moſt, 
Great princes” favourites their fair leaves ſpread *, 
But as the marigold at the ſun's eye; | 
And in themſelves their pride lies buried, 
For at a frown they in their glory die, 
The painful warrior famouſed for fight, 


After a thouſand victories once foil'd, 


Is from the book of honour razed quite ?, 
And all the reſt forgot for which he toil'd : 
5 Then 


* Great princes? favourites their fair leaves ſpread, &c.] Com- 
pre Wolſey's ſpeech in K. Henry VIII. Vol. VII. p. 272. 
fait. 1938 3 =: | 

| This is the ſtate of man: To- day he puts forth 
4 The tender leaves of hope && MaLoNE. 
3 The painful warrior famouſed for worth, 
= Aﬀeer a thouſand victories once foil d, 
: 1s from the book of honour razed quite,] In all the preced- 
ing verſes of this little poem the alternate rhime is regularly pre- 
letved ; here in the firſt and third lines it is interrupted. There 
are two ways of reſtoring the text. We muſt either read in the 
third line—razed forth, or in the firſt—famouſed for ght. 
Perhaps this laſt emendation is to be preferred. THSOBALD. 
This ſtanza is not worth the labour that has been beſtowed on 
it. By tranſpoſition, however, the rhime may be recovered, 
without further change : | | 
The painful warrior for worth Famouſed, 
After a thouſand victories once toil'd, 
Is from the book of honour quite 747 —— 
EY C | © My 
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SONNE TS. 
Then happy I, that love and am beloved, 
Where 1 may not remove, nor be removed. 


Lord of my love, to whom in vaſſalage 


Thy. merit hath my duty ſtrongly knit !, 
To thee I ſend this written embaſlage, 
To witneſs duty, not to ſhow my wit 5, 
Duty fo great, which wit ſo poor as mine 


May make ſeem bare, in wanting words to ſhow it: 


But that I hope ſome good conceit of thine 

In thy ſoul's thought, all naked, will beſtow it : 
Till 9 ſtar that guides my moving, 
Points on me graciouſly with fair aſpect e, 


% My name be 3o:ed from the g of life,” 

is aline in K. Richard II. STEEVENS. 
is from the book of honour raſed guite,] So, in K. Rich, TH: 
tts not my meaning 

% To raze one title of your Honour out,” T 
Mr. Theobald's emendation is, I think, right. Matons. 

+ Thy merit hath my duty ſtrongly knit ; 7 So, in Macbeth : 
Lay your highneſs' 

os 8 upon me; to the which my ae 

„Are with a moſt indiſſoluble tye 

For ever #nit.”” SrEEVE NFS. 

Lord of my lowe, to whom in vaſjalage 

Thy merit | hath ny datv Frongly knit, 

To thee I ſind this <viitten emoaſſage, 

To witneſs duty, not to ſhow my wit.) 80, in the Dedicz- 
tion of The Rafe of Lucrece: ** The warrant I have of your bo- 
not able dd: poſt tion, not the avortb of my untutor d lints, makes 

it allured of acceptance. What I have done is yours; what | 
have to do is yours; being part in all I have devored yours. 
Were my worth greater, my daty thould ſhow greater; man- 
time, as it is, it is bound io vour lordſhip.” C. 
6 Till whatſoever ſtar that guides mv mowing, 
Points on me graciouſly with rair afpect,] So, in Cote 


fanns : 
& As if that ewhat/oever God who leads Lim, 
by . ere flily crept into his hun: m powers, 
Aud SAVE hm gt acoful poſit. ies | . 
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To ſhow me worthy of thy ſweet reſpect 7 : 


Makes biack night beauteous, and her old face new *, 


ing been formerly uſed for the words their and th, fo nearly re- 


better read: 


„„ NE TFT 0 603 
And puts apparel on my tattered loving, 


Then may I dare to boaſt how I do love thee, 

Till then, not ſhow my head where thou may'ſt 
prove me. 
XXVII. 

Weary with toil, I haſte me to my bed, 

The dear repoſe for limbs with travel tired ; 

But then begins a journey in my head, 

To work my mind, when body's work's expired : 

For then my thoughts (from far where I abide) : 

Intend a zealous pilgrimage to thee, 

And keep my drooping eye-lids open wide, 

Looking on darkneſs which the blind do ſee. 

Save that my ſours imaginary fight 

Preſents thy ſhadow to my fightleſs view“, 

Which, like a jewel hung in ghaſtly night, 


Lo thus by day my limbs, by night my mind, 
For thee, and for myſelf, no quiet find. 


7 To eau me worthy of thy faveet reſpect:] The old copy has 
| of their ſweet reſpect. 
It was ; evidently a miſprint. The ſame miſtake has ſeveral times 


happened in theſe Sonnets, owing probably to abbreviations hav- 


ſembling each other as not to be eaſily dittinguiſhed, I have ob- 
ſerved the ſame error in ſome of the old Engliſh plays. 


MALONE. 


For then my thoughts ( from far where T abide)] We might 


(far from where I abide) MaALoONE. 


” Fs ofa thy /hadow to my /ightlefs — The quarto reads 
corruptly : 
Preſents their ſhadow— M LoxE. 
" Which, like a jewel hung in ghaſtly night, 
| Makes black night beauteous, aud Her old you new. ] So, in 
Romeo and Juliet: 
Hier beauty hangs upon the cheek of night, 
Like a rich jeave! in an Ethiop s car,” MAL ONE. 


XXVIII. g 


* . 2 
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XXVII. 


How can I then return in happy plight, 

That am debarr'd the benefit of reſt ? 

When day's oppreſſion is not eas'd by night, 
But day by night and night by day oppreſs'd ? 
And each, though enemies to either's reign, 
Do in conſent ſhake hands to torture me, 
The one by toil, the other to complain 
Hou far I toil, ſtill farther off from thee. 

I tell the day, to pleaſe him, thou art bright, 


And doſt him grace when clouds do blot the heaven: 


So flatter I the ſwart- complexion'd night; 


When ſparkling ftars twire not, thou gild'ſt the 
| even 3 


20 Sor bi ing 1 twire not, thou gin the even.] The 
quarto reads corruptedly : 


6 4 thou gail the even. | 
| Wh was formerly written gail |. Perhaps w we ſhould read : 
When ſparkling ftars tzvirt not  MaLone. 
The word wire occurs in Charcer. See Boethins, B. III. 


met. 2: : The bird zwireth, defiring the wode with her {were 


voice.” Teavireth (ſays Mr. Tyrwhitt) ſeems to be the trani}a- 
tion of /u/zrrat. In The Merchant of Fenice, our author, ſpeak- 
ing of the Hart. has the following paſiage: 

Look how the fioor of heaven 

Is chick inlaid with pattens of bright gold: _ 

<© There's not the ſmalleit 05 which thou behold'ſt, 
But in his motion like an angel /ngs, 

Still guiring to the young- ey *4 cherubim.” 

T avire may perhaps have the fame fignification as 97e. 
he poet 5 meaning will then amount to this — Amen the /parkling 
frars ſing not in concert (as when they all appear he ſuppoies them 
to do) thou mat the evening bright and cheerful. 

Still, however, zww:re may be a corruption. If it is, we may 


read 7 e for zwinkle, Thus, in The 7 aming of the Shrew : 


„That in a bfi ſhe won me to her love,” 
A gain, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona : 
At firſt I did adore a zwwirkling ſtar.“ 
So much for gack-work. STEEVERS. 
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But day doth daily draw my ſorrows longer, 
And night doth nightly make grief's length ſeem 


\ 


ſtronger 5, 5 
XXIX. 


When in diſgrace with fortune and men's eyes 4, 

] all alone beweep my out-caft ſtate, ws 

And trouble deaf heaven with my bootleſs cries, 

And look upon myſelf, and curſe my fate, 

Wiſhing me like to one more rich in hope, 

Featur'd like him, like him with friends poſſeſs'd, 

Defiring this man's art, and that man's ſcope, 

With what I moſt enjoy contented leaſt ; 

Yet in theſe thoughts myſelf almoſt deſpiſing, 

Haply I think on thee, —and then my ſtate 

(Like to the lark at break of day arifing 

From ſullen earth) fings hymns at heaven's gates; 
For thy ſweet love remember'd, ſuch wealth brings, 
That then J ſcorn to change my ſtate with kings. 


3 
When to the ſeſſions of ſweet filent thought 
[| ſummon up remembrance of things paſt, 


But day doth daily draw my ſorrows longer, 
And night doth nightly make grief 's length ſeem ſtronger.] 

An anonymous correſpondent, whoſe favours are diſtinguiſhed by 
the letter C, propoſes to make the two concluding words of this 
couplet change places. But I believe the old copy to be right. 
ſtronger cannot well apply to drawn out or protracted /orroqv. 
The poet, in the firſt line, ſeems to allude to the operation of 
ſpinning. The day at each return draws out my ſorrow to an im- 
meaſurable length, and every revolving night renders my pro- 
tracted grief ſtill more intenſe and painful. Malo E. 

* When in diſgrace with fortune and men's eyes, &c.] This Son- 
net appears to me peculiarly elegant and ſpirited, Matone. 

5 


and then my ſtate . 


(Like to the lark at break of day arifing | 1 
| From ſullen earth) ſings hymns at heaven's gate ;] The ſame. 
image is preſented in Cymbeline: | 

„ Hark! hark! the Jar at heaven's gate ſings, 

And Pheœbus *gins to rife.” MaLoxEe. 
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Then can I drown an eye, unus'd to flow, 


So, in Romeo and Juliet: 


SONNE T s. 


I figh the lack of many a thing 1 ſought, 
And with old woes new wail my dear time's waſte ; 


For precious friends hid in death's dateleſs night 7, 
And weep afreſh love's long-fince-cancel'd woe, 


And moan the expence of many a vaniſh'd fight *, 


Then can I grieve at grievances fore-gone, 
And heavily from woe'to woe tell o'er 
The ſad account of fore-bemoaned moan, 


Which I new pay as if not pay'd before“. 


1 Then can I drown an eye, unus'd to flow,] So, in Othello: | 


© ——— whoſe ſubdu'd eyes, 
% Albeit anuſed to the melting mood, 
Drop tears as faſt as the Arabian trees 
„Their med'cinable gum.” MALON E. 
7 — in death*s dateleſs night, | Shakſpeare generally uſes 
the word datele/s for endle/3 ; having no certain time of expiration, 


5 ſeal with a righteous kiſs 
& A dateleſi bargain to engrofling death.” Marove. 
3 And moan the expence of many a vaniſh'd fight.] I cannot ſee any 
connexion between this and the foregoing or ſubfequent lines; 
nor do I well underſtand what is meant by the expence of many 


| a vaniſh'd ſight. I ſuſpe the author wrote: 


And moan the expence of many a vaniſh'd /e, 
which in his time might have been pronounced fo hard as to make 


| ſome kind of rhime to 219 ht. So, in K. Henry V1: 


Again, in Pericles : 


66 ——blood-conſuming ſighs.” 
Do not conſume your blood with forrowing.” 
| 25 885 2:  Marovs. 
Such laboured perplexities of language, and ſuch ſtudied de- 


formities of ſtyle, throughout theſe Sonnets, that the 


reader (after our beſt endeavours at explanation) will frequently 


find reaſon to exclaim with Imogen: 


© I ſee before me, neither here, nor here, 
«© Nor what enſues ; but have a fog in them 
That I cannot look through.“ _ 
I ſuppoſe, however, that by the expence of many a wani/h'd fig bt, 
the poet means, the 4% of many an object, which, being gone 


hence, is no more ſeen.” STEEVENS. 


9 Which I new pay as if not pay d before.] So, in Cymbeline: 
« —— which I will be ever to pay, and yet pay ſtill.“ STEEVENS. 


But 
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But if the while I think on thee, dear friend, 
All lofles are reſtor'd, and ſorrows end. 
XXXI. 
Thy boſom 1s endeared with all hearts, 
Which I by lacking have ſuppoſed dead ; 
And there reigns love and all love's loving parts, 
And all thoſe friends which I thought buried. 
How many a holy and obſequious tear * 
Hath dear religious love ſtolen from mine eye, 
As intereſt of the dead, which now appear 
But things remov'd, that hidden in thee lie *! i 
Thou art the grave where buried love doth live, 
Hung with the trophies of my lovers gone, 
Who all their parts of me to thee did give; 
That due of many now is thine alone: 
Their images I lov'd I view in thee, 


And thou (all they) haſt all the all of me. 
r 


If thou ſurvive my well-contented day, N 

When that churl Death my bones with duſt ſhall 
cover, | 

And ſhalt by fortune once more re-ſurvey 

Theſe poor rude lines of thy deceaſed lover, 

Compare them with the bettering of the time; 

And though they be out-ſtripp'd by every pen, 

Reſerve them for my love, not for their rhime 3, 

Exceeded by the height of happier men. 


Hoa many a holy and obſequious tear] Ob/eqguious is funereal. 

So, in Hamlet: | | 
1 to do ob/equious ſorrow.” MaLONE. 

at hidden in there lie /] Thus the old copy. The next 
line ſhows clearly that it is corrupt. Maron. | 

7 Reſerve them for my love, not for their rhime,] Reſerve is the 
ſame as preſerve, So, in Pericles : | | 7 

_ *© Reſerve that excellent complexion—"” Mar one. 


O then 
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O then vouchſafe me but this loving thought 


Had my friend 5 muſe' grown with this growmyg age 15 


A Abarer birih than this his love had brought, 
To march in ranks of better equipage: 
But fance he died, and poets better prove, 
| Theirs for their ſtyle I'll read, his for his love. 


XXXII. 


Full many a glorious morning have J ſeen 


Flatter the mountain tops with ſovereign eyes, 


Kiſſing with golden face the meadows green“, 


Gilding pale ſtreams with heavenly alchymy 7; 


Anon permit the baſeſt clouds to ride 


With ugly rack on his celeſtial face *, 
Had my friend's muſe grown with this growing age,] We may 
hence, as well as from other circumſtances, infer, that theſe 


were among our author's earlieſt compoſitions, Marons. 


5 Full many a glorious morning have ] een, 
Flatter the mountain tops with ſovereign eye, 
Kiſffing with golden face J So, in Romeo and Palit: 
«© Night's candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the miſty mountains tops.” 


Again, in Venus and Adonis: 


And wakes the morning, from whoſe ſilver breaſt 

The /zx ariſeth in his majeſty; _ 
Who doth the world ſo gloriouſty behold, 
«© The cedar tops and hills ſeem burniſh'd gold.” 
5 | | MaroNne. 


_ % Kifling avith golden face &c.] So, in K. Henry I). P. I: 


Didſt thou never fee Titan % a diſhof butter ?” 
EP | | STEEVENS- 
iich heavenly alchymy ;] So, in K. Fohn: 

| | * the glorious /n 8 

«6 Stays in his caurſe, and plays the alchymiſt. 
0 | STEEVENS- 
5 With ugly rack on his ccle/tial face,] Rack is the fleeting mo- 


tion of the clouds. The word is again uſed by Shakſpeare in Au- 
_ tony and Cleopatra : 5 | | 


% That which is now a horſe, even with a thought 
„The rack diflimns,” 8 
Again, in Fletcher's Faithful Shepherdefs : . that 
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And from the forlorn world his viſage hide, 
Stealing unſeen to weſt with this diſgrace ? : 
Even ſo my ſun one early morn did thine, 
With all triumphant ſplendour on my brow; 
But out! alack !' he was but one hour mine, 


| The region cloud hath maſk'd him from me now. 


Yet him for this my love no whit diſdaineth ; 
Suns of the world may ſtain, when heaven's ſun 
og” XXXIV. 5 
Why didſt thou promiſe ſuch a beauteous day, 
And make me travel forth without my cloak, 


To let baſe clouds o'er-take me in my way, 


Hiding thy bravery in their rotten ſmoke * ? 

'Tis not enough that through the cloud thou break, 
To dry the rain on my ſtorm-beaten face, 

For no man well of ſuch a ſalve can ſpeak, 

That heals the wound, and cures not the diſgrace: 


«© ——— ſhall I fray 
In the middle air, and ſtay 
“The failing rack —” MALOxE. 
Anon permit the baſeſt clouds to ride FRIES 
. 1 ugly rack on his celeſtial face,] So, in K. Henry IV. 


cc 


herein will I imitate the /n, 
„% Who doth permit the baſe contagious clouds 
«© To ſmother up his beauty from the world; 
„That when he pleaſe again to be himſelf, 
„ Being wanted, he may be more wonder'd at, 
By breaking through the foul and zg/y miſts 
“ Of vapours, that did ſeem to ſtrangle him,” C. 
Stealing unſeen to weſt with this diſgrace :) The article rhe 
may. have been omitted through neceſſity; yet I believe our au- 
thor wrote, to reſt, STEEVENS. BE 
' The region cloud—] i. e. the clouds of this region or country, 


So, in Hamlet: 


„ 1 ſhould have fatted all the region kites 

“With this flave's offal —” SrgEVENSS. 
Heir rotten ſmoke ?] So, in Coriolanas : 

© —P > the reek o' the rotten tens,” STEEveNs. 
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A er "My griev'd at that which thou haſt done : 


Clouds and eclipſes ſtain both moon and ſun, 


Nor can thy ſhame give phyſick to my grief; 
Though thou repent, yet I have ſtill the loſs : 
The offender's ſorrow lends but weak relief 
To him that bears the ſtrong offence's croſs ?, 
Ah! but thoſe tears are pearl which thy love ſheds, 
And they are rich, and ranſom all ill deeds, 


XXXV. 


Roſes have thorns, and ſilver fountains mud; 


And loathſome canker lives in ſweeteſt bud. 
All men make faults, and even I in this, 
Authorizing thy treſpaſs with compare, 
Myſelf corrupting, ſalving thy amiſs +, 


Excufing thy fins more than thy fins ares : 


For to thy ſenſual fault I bring in ſenſe ®, 
(Thy adverſe party-is thy advocate,) 


7 To bin that bears the frong eee croſs.) The old copy 
reads 1% here, as well as in the correſponding line. The word 
now ſubſtituted is uſed by our author (in the ſenſe required here) | 


in zhe 42d Sonnet: 


& And both for my ſake lay on me this cri.“ 
Again, in As you like it. 


& Tf I ſhould bear you, I ſhould bear no croſs.” 
| | | -  _MarLons, ; 
* ———ſalving thy amiſs,] That is, thy miſbehaviour. So, in 
Hamlet: | HY | | 
Each toy ſeems prologue to ſome great ami. MATLOxE. r 


5 Excufing thy ſius more than thy fins are:] The old copy bas 
here alſo their twice inſtead of thy, The latter words of this line, | 


which ever reading we adopt, are not very intelligible. 
| | M a1.0xt. 


Excuſfing thy fins more than thy fins are, I believe, means only 2 
this—Making the excuſe more than proportioned to the offence. 1 
Arc 1 Srkevrxs. i 
For to thy ſenſual fault I bring in ſenſe, ) Thus the quarto, 0 
The line appears to me unintelligible. Might we read : Fs 
| For to thy ſenſual fault 1 bring inc2z/e— 
A jingle was evidently intended ; butif this word was occaſionally | 45 


accented on the laſt ſyllable (as perhaps it might * 
| 8 | | een} | 


py | 
e) 


Again, in Hamlet: 
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And 'gainſt myſelf a lawful plea commence : 
Such civil war 1s in my love and hate, 
That I an acceſſary needs muſt be | 
To that ſweet thief, which ſourly robs from me. 


XXXVI. 


Let me confeſs that we two muſt be twain, 
Although our undivided loves are one : 

So ſhall thoſe blots that do with me remain, 
Without thy help, by me be borne alone. 
In our two loves there 1s but one reſpect, 
Though in our lives a ſeparable ſpite , 


been) it would afford it as well as the reading of the old copy, 
Many words that are now accented on an early ſyllable, had tor- 
merly their accent on one more remote. Thus, in A Mid/ummer 
Night's Dream: : | | 
__ «& ]e ſtands as an edict in deſtiny,” 
„ Did flay this Fortinbras, who by a ſeal'd com pact — 
Again, in King Henry V: 
« *Tis no finifter, nor no aukward claim 
Again, in Locrine, a tragedy, 1595: 
Nor my exile can more you to revenge.“ 
Again, in our author's goth Sonnet: | — 
© As if by ſome inſtinct the wretch did find.“ 
Again, in the 128th Sounet: | 
Do I envy' thoſe jacks that nimble leap.” 
Again, in The Rape of Lucrece: : | 
Vith pure aſpects did him peculiar duties,” 
Again, ibid: PZ 
Elf in thy hope thou dar'ſt do ſuch outrage.” 
Again, ibid : | 
„ But her fore-sight could not foreſtall their will.” 
| Mar owe. 
believe the old reading to be the true one. The paſſage, di- 
reſted of its jingle, ſeems deſigned to expreſs this meaning —To- 


 vards thy exculpation, 4 bring in the aid of my ſounde/? Faculties, my 


eeneft perception, my utmoſt ſtrength of realon, my ſenſe. 

I think I can venture to affirm that no Engliſh writer, either an- 
cient or modern, ſerious or burleſque, ever accented the tubutan- 
tive incenſe on the laſt ſyllable. STEEvens, f 

' Though in our lives a ſeparable ſpite,] A cruel fate, that ſpite- 
ful; ſeparates us from each other. Separale for ifarating. 
| Ma1ong. 


R r 3 Which 
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1 may not evermore acknowledge thee, 


As a decrepit father takes delight 


Take all my comfort of thy worth and truth; 
For whether beauty, birth, or wealth, or wit, 


Entirled in thy parts do crowned fit ® 


S ON N E TS. 
Which though it alter not love's ſole effect, 
Yet doth it ſteal ſweet hours from love's delight. 


Left my bewailed guilt ſhould do thee ſhame ; 
Nor thou with publick kindneſs honour me, 
Unleſs thou take that honour from thy name : 
But do not ſo; I love thee in ſuch fort, 
As thou being mine, mine 1s thy good report. 


XXXVII. 


To ſee his active child do deeds of youth, 
So I, made lame by fortune's deareſt ſpite *, 


Or any of theſe all, or all, or more, 


I make my love engrafted to this ftore : ( 
So then I am not lame, poor, nor deſpis'd, \ 
Whilſt that this ſhadow doth ſuch ſubſtance give, 
That I in thy abundance am ſuffic'd, A 
And by a part of all thy glory live. E 
Look what is beſt, that beſt I wiſh in thee; A 
This wiſh 1 have; then ten times happy me! 1 
T 
- > 0 I, made lame by fortune's deareſt ſpite, ] Deareft | is = | 0 
. operative. So, in Hamlet: | * 
«© Would I had met my dearęſt foe in heaven,” Maron, T, 

— made lame by fortune's deareft ſpite,] So, in K. Lear: | 
A moſt poor man, made tame to fortune” s blows,” W () 

STEEVENS. | 

IP > Bntitled in their parts do crowned fit, } Here again the context | 
ſhows that Heir was printed by miſtake inſtead of thy, Mato. 8 : 
Entitled in thy parts ] So, with equal aan in The ll (v: 
TO of Lucrece: beg 


Hut beauty, ia that awhite intituled, 
From Venus doves doth challenge That fair field.” ; 
I ſuppoſe he means, that beauty tales its title from that fairneſs, Þ 


or White, STEEVENS., | 
XXXVIIL | 
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XXXVIII. | 
How can my muſe want ſubject to invent, 


While thou doſt breathe, that pour'ſt into my verſe 


Thine own ſweet argument, too excellent 
For every vulgar paper to rehearſe ? 
Oh give thyſelf the thanks, if aught in me 
Worthy peruſal, ſtand againſt thy fight, 
For who's ſo dumb that cannot write to thee, 
When thou thyſelf doſt give invention light? 
Be thou the tenth muſe, ten times more in worth 
Than thoſe old nine, which rhimers invocate ; 
And he that calls on thee, let him bring forth 
Eternal numbers to out-live long date, 

If my ſlight muſe do pleaſe theſe curious days, 
The pain be mine, but thine ſhall be the praiſe. 


XXXIX. 


O how thy worth with manners may I ſing, 

When thou art all the better part of me ? 

What can mine own praiſe to mine own ſelf bring ? 

And what is't but mine own, when J praiſe thee ? 

Even for this let us divided live, | 

And our dear love loſe name of fingle one, 

That by this ſeparation I may give 

That due to thee, which thou deſerv'ſt alone. 

O abſence, what a torment would'ſt thou prove, 

Were it not thy ſour leiſure gave ſweet leave 

To entertain the time with thoughts of love, 

(Which time and thoughts to ſwectly doth deceive,) 
| And 


" (Which time and thoughts fo fevectly doth deceive,)] Which 
(viz, entertaining the time with thoughts of love) doth fo agreeably 
beguile the tediouſneſs of abſence from thoſe we love, and the 
proces which that abſence occaſions, So, in Yenus and 

ms 

„A ſummer day will ſeem an hour but ſhort, 
Being waſted in ſuch 7me-beguiling ſport," 


Rr 3 Thought 


S O N N ET S 


And that thou teacheſt how to make one twain, 
By praifing him here, who doth hence remain *, 


AL. 
Take all my loves, my love, yea, take them all; 
What haſt thou then more than thou hadſt before) 
No love, my love, that thou may'ſt true love call; 
All mine was t thine, be fore thou hadſt this more. 
Then if for my love thou my love receiveſt, 
I cannot blame thee, for my love thou uſeſt 3 
Rut yet be blam'd, if thou thyſelf deceiveſt + 
By wilful taſte of what thyſelf refuſeſt, 
I do forgive thy robbery, gentle thief, 
Although thou ſteal thee all my poverty; 
And yet love knows, it 1s a greater grief 
Jo bear love's wrong, than hate's known injury. 


Y 


614. 


Thought in ancient language meant t melancholy. So, in Antony 
and Cleopatra, act IV. ic. 6: | 
6c but thought will do't, I fear.“ E 01 
Again, in Leland's Collefanca, vol. I. p. 234: wn 
ts their mother died for thought.” 
The poet, it is obſervable, has here uſed the Latin idiom, pro- 
bably without knowing it: | 


Jam vino quzrens, jam ſomno fallere curam. 1 Bi 

The quarto reads : | thi 
Which time and thoughts ſo ſweetly dof? deceive, 4 

But there is nothing to which 4%% can refer. The change being Tt 


ſo ſmall, I have placed doth in _ text, which afford an eaſy 

ſenſe. MaLowe, | 3 

13 how to make one tcvain, f is 4 
By praifing him here, who doth hence remain.] $0, in Ao. | 

tony and Cleopatra : 


Our ſeparation ſo abides and flies, | o, 
+ That thou reſiding here, go'ſt yet with me, 
And 1, hence flecting, here remain with thee.” Ag: 
STEEVENS. 
for my love thou uſeſt ] For has here the ſignification Ag: 
of 33 MALONE. 
Hut yet be blam'd, if thou this ſelf deceiwyf] Thus the quarto. Aga 


It is evidently corrupt. MALONE, 


Laſ- 1 


———— ps 
— cet IF ug 
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Laſcivious grace, in whom all ill well ſhows, 
Kill me with ſpites ; yer we muſt not be foes, 


XLI. 


Thoſe pretty wrongs that liberty commits, 

When I am ſometime abſent from thy heart, 

Thy beauty and thy years full well befits, 

For ſtill temptation follows where thou art. 

Gentle thou art, and therefore to be won, 

Beauteous thou art, therefore to be aſſail'd ; 

And when a woman wooes, what woman's ſon 

Will ſourly leave her till ſhe have prevail'd ©, 

Ah me! but yet thou might'ſt, my ſweet, forbear?, 
And chide thy beauty and thy ſtraying youth, 

Who lead thee in their riot even there 

Where thou art forc'd to break a two-fold truth; a 


'5 Gentle thou art, and therefore to be won, 
| Beauteous thou art, therefore to be aſſaibd; ] So, in one of 
our author's plays: 

„ She's beautiful, and therefore to be æ uod; 

„ She is a woman, therefore to be <voz.” STEEVENS- 

ill ſhe have prevail d.] The quarto reads: 
till Ye have prevail'd. 
But the lady, and not the man, being in this caſe ſuppoſed the wooer, 
the poet without doubt wrote : 
till „e have prevail'd. 
The emendation was propoſed to me by Mr. Tyrwhitt. 
MaLoxk. 
1 Ah me ! but yet thou might'ft my ſeat forbear,] Surely here 
is a groſs corruption. I do not heſitate to read: 
Ah me! but yet thou might'ſt, my Fas forbear, 

And chide thy beauty &c. 
do, in the 76th Souuct: | 

„OO know, feet love, I always write of you.“ 
Again, in the 8gth Sonuet: 

„Thou canſt not, love, diſgrace me half ſo ill—“ 
Again, in the 40th Sonnet ; 7 | 

Take all my loves, my love ——" 1 
Again, in another Sonnet : | | 

—_ my ht, 
6 Davy bel , forbear to glance thine eye aſide,” 
 MarLone. 


R r 4 Her's, 
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8 40 eee 
Her's, by thy beauty tempting her to thee, 
1 hine, by thy beauty being falſe to me. 


That thou haſt her, it is not all my grief, 
And yet it may be ſaid I lov'd her dearly; 


That ſhe hath thee, is of my wailing chief, 


A loſs in love that touches me more nearly. 
Loving offenders, thus I will excuſe ye :— 


Thou doſt love her, becauſe thou know'ſt I love her; 


And for my ſake even ſo doth ſhe abuſe me, 
Suffering my friend for my ſake to approve her, 
If I loſe thee, my loſs is my love's gain *, 
And loſing her, my friend hath found that loſs; 
Both find each other, and I loſe both twain, 
And both for my ſake lay on me this croſs : 
But here's the joy; my friend and I are one 
Sweet flattery !—then ſhe loves but me alone, 


—_ 
When moſt I wink, then do mine eyes beſt ſee, 


For all the day they view things unreſpected; 
But when I ſleep, in dreams they look on thee, 


And darkly bright, are bright in dark directed, 
Then thou, whoſe ſhadow ſhadows doth make bright, 
How would thy ſhadow's form form happy ſhow 
To the clear day with thy much clearer light, 


| When to unſeeing eyes thy ſhade ſhines ſo ? 


How would (I ſay) mine eyes be bleſſed made 
By looking on thee in the living day, 


When in dead night thy fair imperfect ſhade ? 
' Through heavy ſleep on ſightleſs eyes doth ſtay ? 


* 1f Tloſe thee, my loſs is my love's gain, ] If I loſe thee, my 
-:/ireſ3 gains by my loſs, Maron, ” 

9 —thy fair imperfe#t ſhade] The quarto 1609, reads—the:r. 
The two words, it has been already obſerved, are frequently 


All 


confounded in theſe Sonnets. MaLoNE. 


„ ß ee EE EE 


SONNE TS. 


All days are nights to ſee *, till I ſee thee, 
And nights, bright days, when dreams do ſhow 
XLIV. 


{f the dull ſubſtance of my fleſh were thought, 
Injurious diſtance ſhould not ſtop my way ; 
For then, deſpite of ſpace, I would be brought 
From limits far remote, where thou doſt ſtay, 
No matter then, although my foot did ſtand 
Upon the fartheſt earth remov'd from thee, 
For nimble thought can jump both ſea and land, 
As ſoon as think the place where he woutd be. 
But ah ! thought kills me, that I am not thought, 
To leap large lengths of miles when thou art gone, 
But that, ſo much of earth and water wrought +, 
I muſt attend time's leiſure with my moan ; 
Receiving nought by elements ſo flow _ 
But heavy tears, badges of either's woe. 


XLV. 
The other two, flight air and purging fire, 
Are both with thee, wherever 1 abide ; 


1 All days are nights to ſee, ] We ſhould, perhaps, read: 
All days are nights to ne. 


The compoſitor might have caught the word ce from the end of | 


the line. MALONE. | 

As, fair to ſee (an expreſſion which occurs in a hundred of 
our old ballads) ſignifies Fazr to fight, fo, all days are nights to ſee, 
means, all days are gloomy to be beheld, 1. e, look like nights. 

| | | OTEEVENS. 
do. ſhow thee me.] That is, do ſhow thee to me. 
| | MALONE, 

can jump both ſea and land, ]. So, in Macbeth; . © 
| „% We'd jump the life to come.” MALONE. 

0% much of earth and water wrought, ] i. e. being ſo 
thoroughly compounded of theſe two ponderous elements. Thus, 


in Antony and Cleopatra: 
3 am air and fire, my other elements 


I give to baſer life.“ SrEEVE Ns. 


The 
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The firſt my thought, the other my deſire, 


Theſe preſent- abſent with ſwift motion ſlide. 


For when theſe quicker elements are gone 


In tender embaſſy of love to thee, | 
My life being made of four 5, with two alone, 


Sinks down to death, oppreſs'd with melancholy ; 
Until life's compoſition be recured 


By thoſe ſwift meſſengers return'd from thee, 


Who even but now come back again, aſſured 

Of thy fair health *, recounting it to me: 
This told, I joy ; but then no longer glad, 

I ſend them back again, and ſtraight grow ſad, 


IVI. 
Mine eye and heart are at a mortal war“, 
How to divide the conqueſt of thy ſight; 


Mine eye my heart thy picture's fight would bar *, 


My heart mine eye the freedom of that right. 


My heart doth plead, that thou in him doſt lie, 


(A cloſet never pierc'd with cryſtal eyes,) 
But the defendant doth that plea deny, 
And ſays in him thy fair appearance lies. 


5 My life being made of four, — ] So, in Much edo about Mo- 
thing: Does not our life conſiſt of the four elements ?” _ 
„ | STEEVENS. 
© Of thy fair health, — ] The old copy has: 
their fair health, MaLons. | 


7 Mine eye and heart are at a mortal war,] So, in a paſſage in 
Golding's 7ran/lation of Ovid, 1576, which our author has imi- 
| tated in The Tempeſt (ante, p. 85): 5 
Among the earth-bred brothers you a mortal war did 


ſet.“ MALONE. 5 | | a 
3 —thy pictures fegt would Bar,] Here alſo their was printed 


inſtead of hy. MALONE. 


9. thy fair appearance lies.] The quarto has their. In 
this Sonnet this miſtake has happened four times. 
Mar ONE. 


Ta 


S N NETS. 


To cide this title is impannelled 
A queſt of thoughts , all tenants to the heart; 


And by their verdict is determined 


The clear eye's moiety 3, and the dear heart's part : 
As thus; mine eye's due is thy outward part, 
And my heart's right thy inward love of heart. 


 XLVIL. 


Betwixt mine eye and heart a league 1s took, 

And each doth good turns now unto the other : 
When that mine eye 1s famiſh'd for a look, 

Or heart in love with fighs himſelf doth ſmother, 
With my love's picture then my eye doth feaſt, 
And to the painted banquet bids my heart : 
Another time mine eye 1s my heart's gueſt, 


And in his thoughts of love doth ſhare a part : 


So, either by thy picture or my love, 

Thyſelf away art preſent ſtill with me; 

For thou not farther than my thoughts canſt move, 

And I am ſtill with them, and they with thee ; 

Or if they ſleep, thy picture in my fight 
Awakes my heart to heart's and eye's delight. 


To *cide this title is impannelled ] To *cide, for to decide, The 
old copy reads de. MALONE. | 
A queſt of thoughts, J An inqueſt or jury. So, in XK. 
Richard TIT: 5 | 
«© What lawful gue/? have given their verdict up 
«© Unto the frowning judge?“ MALORE. 

3 The clear eye's moiety, J Mozety in ancient language fig- 
nifies any portion of a thing, though the whole may not be equal- 
ly divided. So, in X. Henry IV. P. 1: 

„ Methinks my moiety, north from Burton here, 
In quantity equals not one of yours.” 


Here the diviſion was into three parts. Ma LON RE. 


+ So either by thy picture or my love,] The modern editions 
read unintelligibly: De 
So either by the picture of my love, MaLoxe. 


XLVIII. 


SONNE 8. 
XLVIII. 
How careful was I when I took my way, 
Each trifle under trueſt bars to thruſt, 
That, to my uſe, it might unuſed ſtay 
From hands of falſhood, in ſure wards of truft ! 
But thou, to whom my jewels trifles are, \ 
Moſt worthy comfort, now my greateſt grief, 
Thou, beſt of deareſt, and mine only care, 
Art left the prey of every vulgar thief, 
Thee have I not lock'd up in any cheſt, 
Save where thou art not, though I feel thou art, 
Within the gentle cloſure of my breaſt 5, | 
From whence at pleaſure thou may'ſt come and part; 
And even thence thou wilt be folen I fear, 
For truth proves thieviſh for a prize ſo dear“. 


XLIX. 
Againſt that time, if ever that time come, 
When I ſhall ſee thee frown on my defects, 
Whenas thy love hath caſt his utmoſt ſum 7, 
Call'd to that audit by advis'd reſpects, 
Againſt that time, when thou ſhalt ſtrangely paſs, 
And ſcarcely greet me with that ſun, thine eye, 
When love, converted from the thing it was, 
Shall reaſons find of ſettled gravity *, 


ip 


35 Withza the gentle cloſure of my breaft,] So, in K. Rich, Ill: of 
| Within the guilty cloſure of thy walls,” _ STEEvens. 8 
For truth proves thieviſn for a prize ſo dear. ] So, in Yenus 
aud Adonis: | A 5 2 
«© Rich preys make rich men thieves. C. 
7 Whenas thy love has caſt his utmoſt ſum,] Whenas, in an- 
cient language, was ſynonymous to <vbcu, Malone. 
s IVhen love, converted from the thing it was, 
Shall reaſons find of ſettled gravity,) A ſentiment ſome- T] 
what ſimilar, occurs in Julius Ce/ar : | 
When love begins to ficken and decay, 
It uſeth an enforced ceremony,” STEEVENS. 


A gainſt 


8 ON N E FT Ss. 


Againſt that time do enſconce me here ? 

Within the knowledge of mine own deſert, 

And this my hand againſt myſelf uprear, 

To guard the lawful reaſons on thy part: 
To leave poor me thou haft the ſtrength of laws, 
Since, why to love, I can allege no cauſe. 


. 

How heavy do I journey on the way, 
When what I ſeek, —my weary travel's end. 
Doth teach that eaſe and that repoſe to ſay, 
Thus far the miles are meaſur'd from thy friend 
The beaſt that bears me, tired with my woe, 
Plods dully on *, to bear that weight in me, 
As if by ſome inſtinct the wretch did know 
His rider lov'd not ſpeed, being made from thee : 
The bloody ſpur cannot provoke him on 
That ſometimes anger thruſts into his hide, 
Which heavily he anſwers with a groan, 
More ſharp to me than ſpurring to his fide ; 

For that ſame groan doth put this in my mind, 

My grief lies onward, and my Joy behind. 


9 — J enſconce me 7B I fortify myſelf, A ſconce was 2 
ſpecies of fortification. MaLone. 
' Thus far the miles are meaſur'd from thy friend !] So, in one 
of our author's plays: 
„ Meaſuring our fieps from a departed friend.” 
STEEBVENS. 


Again, in K. Richard 11: 
40 Every tedious ſtride T make, 
„ Will but remember me what a deal of world 
& wander from the jewels that I love.” Maroxe. 

* Plods dully on, ] The quarto reads—Plods duly oz. 
The context ſupports the reading that I have choſen. So, in 
the next Sonnet : 

*© Thus can my love excuſe the flow offence 
„Of my dull bearer.“ MarLoxE. 


ON N R TS 
1 
Thus can my love excuſe the ſlow offence 
Of my dull bearer, when from thee I ſpeed: _ 
From where thou art why ſhould I haſte me thence: 
Till I return, of poſting is no need. 
O, what excuſe will my poor beaſt then find, 
When ſwift extremity can ſeem but ſlow ? ? 
Then ſhould I ſpur, though mounted on the wind +; 
In winged ſpeed no motion ſhall I know: | 
'Then can no horſe with my defire keep pace ; 
Therefore defire, of perfect love being made, 
Shall neigh (no dull fleſh) in his firy race 5; 
But love, for love, thus ſhall excuſe my jade; 
Since from thee going he went wiltul flow, _ 
Towards thee I'll run, and give him leave to go. 


3 When ſwift extremity can ſeem but ſlow ?] So, in Macbeth: 
«© The cue wing of recompence 1s /loxv,” 3 
| | STEEVENS., 4 
+ Then ſhould I ſpur, though mounted on the wind ;] So, in 
Macbeth : | 5 75 | 
| «© And Pity, like a naked new- born babe, 
„ $:riding the blaftl, or Heaven's cherubin, hors'd 
% Upon the fightleſs couriers of the air, Neon 
„ Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye.” 
Tt is likewiſe one of the employments of Ariel, 
„Jo run upon the ſharp avid of the north.“ 
| Nos | ro ng ALONE. 
5 Shall neigh (no dull fleſh) in his firy race ;] The expreſſion 50 


0 
here ſo uncouth, that I ſtrongly ſuſpect this line to be corrupt. | 
Perhaps we ſhould read : | 8 
Shall neigh 20 dull fleſh, in his firy race. 5 
Defire, in the ardour of impatience, ſhall call to the ſluggiſh ani- 
mal (the horſe) to proceed with ſwifter motion. Ma TONE. A 
| Perhaps this paſlage is only obſcured by the aukward fituation 
of the words 0 dull fleſh. The ſenſe may be this: Therefore 1 


defire, being no dull piece of horſe eſo, but compoſed of the 
moſt perfect love, ſhall neigh as he proceeds in his hot career.” | 
A good piece of horſe eb,“ is a term ſtill current in the ſtable, | E 
Such a profuſion of words, and only to tell us that our author? 
paſſion was impetuous, though his horſe was flow ! STEEVENS. 


III. 


SONWNETS: 
LII. 
So am J as the rich, whoſe bleſſed key 


Can bring him to his ſweet up- locked treaſure, 

The which he will not every hour ſurvey, 

For blunting the fine point of ſeldom pleaſure . 

Therefore are feaſts ſo ſolemn and ſo rare, 

Since ſeldom coming, in the long year ſet, 

Like ſtones of worth they thinly placed are ?, 

Or captain jewels in the carcanet *._ 

So is the time that keeps you, as my cheſt, 

Or as the wardrobe which the robe doth hide, 

To make ſome ſpecial inſtant ſpecial-bleſt ?, 

By new unfolding his impriſon'd pride. | 
Bleſſed are you, whoſe worthineſs gives ſcope, 
Being had, to triumph, being lack'd, to hope. 


6 For blunting the fine point of ſeldom pleaſure.) That is, for fear 
of blunting &c. 


Voluptates commendat rarior uſus. Hor. Matone. 


| acięſque hebetatur amori 
Mutato toties. Alicubi. STEEVENS. 
7 Therefore are feaſts ſo ſolemn and ſo rare, 
Since ſeldom coming, ix the long year ſet, 
Like flones of worth &.] So, in K. Henry VV. P. I: 
If all the year were playing Holidays, 
* To ſport would be as tedious as to work; 
« But when they /e/dom come, they wiſh'd-for come; 
% And nothing pleaſeth but rare accidents.” MaLovwe. 
—— feaſts /o ſolemn and fo rare,] He means the four fe/tival 
of the year. STEEVENS. 
Or captain jervels in the carcanet.] Jewels of ſuperior worth, 
So, in Timon of Athens : | 
«© The aſs more captain than the lion, and the felon 
© Loaden with irons wiſer than the judge.” 
Again, in the 66th Sonnet: | 
And captive Good attending captain Ill.” 3 
The carcanet was an ornament worn round the neck. Ma LON E. 
9 Or as the xvardrobe which the robe doth hide, 
To make ſome ſpecial inſtant ſpecial-bleft,] So, in King 
Henry IV. P. I: 
„ Then did I keep my perſon freſh and new; 
„My preſence, like a robe pontifical, 
6 Ne'er ſeen but wonder'd at,” SrEEVENS. 
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SONNE TS. 
„„ 
What is your ſubſtance, whereof are you made, 


That millions of ſtrange ſhadows on you tend ? 
Since every one hath, every one, one ſhade, 


And you, but one, can every ſhadow lend, 


Deſcribe Adonis, and the counterfeit * 
Is poorly imitated after you ; 5 
On Helen's cheek all art of beauty ſet, 


And you in Grecian tires are painted new: 
Speak of the ſpring, and foizon of the year“; 


'The one doth ſhadow of your beauty ſhow, 


The other as your bounty doth appear 3, 
And you in every bleſſed ſhape we know. 
In all external grace you have ſome part, 
But you like none, none you, for conſtant heart, 


LIV. | 
O how much more doth beauty beauteous ſeem, 
By that ſweet ornament which truth doth give ! 


The roſe looks fair, but fairer we it deem 


For that ſweet odour which doth in it live. 
The canker-blooms have full as deep a dye, 
As the perfumed tincture of the roſes , 

5 3 Hang 


ad the counterfeit] A counterfeit, it has been already 
obſerved, formerly fignified a portrait. MaLONE. 
> Speak of the ſpring, and foizon of the year; ] Foizon is plenty. 
So, in The Tempeſt : | 
«6 Earth's increaſe and bio plenty, 
HBarns and garners, never empty.” Marone. 
3 The other as your bounty 


The T empeſt : 
© How does my bounteons fiſter [Ceres] ?*” MaLone. 
+ Thecanker-blooms have full as deep a dye, | 
| As the perfumed tinfture of the roſes,] The canker is the 
canker-roſe or dog raſe. The roſe and the canker are oppoſed in 
like manner in Much ado about Nothing: had rather be a can- 
ker in a hedge than a ro/e in his grace.” Marone. 


Shakſpeare had not yet begun to obſerve the productions of na- 
: ture 


J The oizon or plentiful ſea- 
ſon, that is, the autumn, is the emblem of your bounty, So, in 


oder off Ann S We OR I ; 
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Hang on ſuch thorns, and play as wantonly 


When ſummer's breath their maſked buds diſcloſes 5: 


But, for their virtue“ only is their ſhow, 
They live unwoo'd and unreſpected fade; 


Die to themſelves. Sweet roſes do not ſo; 


Of their ſweet deaths are ſweeteſt odours made? : 
And ſo of you, beauteous and lovely youth, 
When that ſhall fade, my verſe diſtills your truth“. 


L. 


Not marble, nor the gilded monuments ? 
Of princes, ſhall out-live this powerful rhime ; | 
But you ſhall ſhine more bright in theſe contents l 
Than unſwept ſtone, beſmear'd with fluttiſh time“. 
5 When 


ture with accuracy, or his eyes would have convinced him that 
the cyz0rbodon is by no means of as deep a colour as the roſe, But 
what has truth or nature to do with Sonnets? STEEVENS, 

> When ſummer”s breath their maſked buds diſcloſes :] So, in 


Hamit, 75 


The charieft maid is prodigal enough, 
& Tf ſhe unmaſt her beauty to the moon: 
& Virtue itſelf ſcapes not calumnious ſtrokes : 
© The canker galls the infants of the ſpring, _ 
Too oft before their Buttons be diſcloſed.” MaLone. 
5 But, for their virtue —— ] For has here the fignification of 
becauſe. So, in Othello : | | 
1 haply for I am black.” Marone. 
7. n— Saveet roſes do not ſo; 
Of their ſeweet deaths are faveeteſt odours made ;] The ſame 
mage occurs in 4 Midſummer Night's Dream: 
8 earthlier happy is the roſe diſtill'd 
Than that, which, withering on the virgin thorn, 
Grow, lives, and dies, in ſingle bleſſedneſs.“ 
| | MaLrone. 
, my verſe diſtills your truth.] The quarto reads, TI think, 
corruptedly : 


by verſe diſtills your truth. MAarLoxe, 
Not marble, nor the gilded monuments &c.] 
Exegi monumentum ære perennius, 
Regalique ſitu pyramidum altius. Hor. MaLowe. 
* Than unſwept ſtone, be/mear'd with ſluitiſb time.] So, in All's 


Pell that ends Will: 


Vor. I. Ss | „ 
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And broils root out the work of maſonry, 


The living record of your memory *. 


Thy edge ſhould blunter be than appetite, 


Return of love, more bleſt may be the view: 


I bave paid this conjecture the attention it deſerves, by inſert- 


s O N N E * 


When waſteful war ſnall ſtatues overturn, 


Nor Marſis ſword nor war's quick fire hall burn 


Gainſt death and all- oblivious enmity 
Shall you pace forth; your praiſe ſhall ſtill find room, 
Even in the eyes of all poſterity 
That wear this world out to the ending doom, 
So till the judgment that yourſelt ariſe, 
You live in this, and dwell in lovers? eyes. 


LVI. 
Sweet love, renew thy force; be it not ſaid, 


Which but to-day by feeding 1s allay'd, 
To-morrow ſharpen'd in his former might: 

So, love, be thou ; although to-day thou fill 
Thy hungry eyes, even till they wink with fulneſs, 
To-morrow fee again, and do not kill 

The ſpirit of love with a perpetual dulneſs. 

Let this ſad interim like the ocean be 

Which parts the ſhore, where two contracted- new 
Come daily to the banks, that, when they ſee 


Or call it winter *, which being full of care, 
Makes ſummer's welcome thrice more wiſh'd, 
more rare, 


«© Where duff FR inn oblivion is the tomb 

* Of honour'd bones indeed.” Mai.ont. 
2 W, hen <wafteful war ſhall fatues overturn, &C.] 

| * opus exegi, quod nec Jovis ira nec ignes, 

ec poterit arne nec edax abolere vetuſtas. Ovid. 
MALONE. 

] Should we not read : 
TYRWHITT. 


3 As call it <vinter, 
Or call it winter 


ing the reading propoſed by Mr. Tyrwhitt i in the text. 
MaALONE. 


LVI. 


SONNET 8. 627 
LVIL. 


Being your ſlave, what ſhould I do but tend 
Upon the hours and times of your deſire ? 
have no precious time at all to ſpend, 
Nor ſervices to do, till you require. 
Nor dare I chide the world-without-end hour !, 
Whilſt I, my ſovereign, watch the clock for you, 
Nor think the bitterneſs of abſence ſour, 
When you have bid your ſervant once adieu | 
Nor dare I queſtion with my jealous thought, 
Where you may be, or your affairs ſuppoſe, 
But, like a ſad ſlave, ſtay and think of nought, 
Save, where you are how happy you make thole : 
So true à fool is love, that in your will 
(Though you do any thing) he thinks no ill, 


LYHE 


That God forbid, that made me firſt your ſlave, 

I ſhould in thought control your times of pleaſure, 
Or at your hand the account of hours to crave, 
Being your vaſſal, bound to ſtay your leiſure |! 

Oh let me ſuffer (being at your beck) 

The impriſon'd abſence of your liberty, 

And patience, tame to ſufferance, bide each check © 
Without accuſing you of injury. 

be where you lift ; your charter is ſo ſtrong, 

That you yourſelf may privilege your time : 


e world-without-end hour, ] The tedious hour, that 
ſeems as if it would never end, So, in Lowe's Labour”s loft : 
A time, methinks, too ſhort 
% To make a aworld-without-end bargain in.“ | 
e. an everlaſting bargain, This ſingular —_ our author 
borrowed probably from the Liturgy. MaLoxe. 


Aud patience, tame to ſufferance, Side each check] So, in K. 
Lear: 


8 moſt poor man, made tame to Fortunes blows.” 
Malox. 


S's 2 Do 
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Do what you will to you it doth belong 
Yourſelf to pardon of ſelf-doing crime. 


I am to wait, though waiting ſo be hell; 
Not blame your pleaſure, be it ill or well. 


LIX. 


If there be nothing new, but that, which is, 
Hath been before, how are our brains beguil'd, 
Which labouring for invention bear amiſs 
The ſecond burthen of a former child? 

O that record could with a backward look, 
Even of five hundred courſes of the ſun, 


Show me your image in ſome antique book, 
Since mind at firſt in character was done? 


That I might ſee what the old world could ſay 
To this compoſed wonder of your frame; 
Whether we are mended, or whe'r better they *, 


Or whether revolution be the ſame, 


O! ſure I am, the wits of former days | 
To ſubjects worſe have given admiring praiſe, 


1. 


Like as the waves make towards the pebbled ſhore, | 
So do our minutes haſten to their end; | 


5 Do what you will ] The quarto reads: 
To what you will — 


There can, I think, be n no doubt that To was a miſprint. 
Malokk. 


7 Show me your image in ſome antique book, 


Since mind at firſt in character was done / ] Would that I | 
could read a deſcription of you in the earlieſt manuſcript that ap- 
peared after the fir? uſe of letters. That this is the meaning ___ ars 
clearly from the next line: 


That J might ſee what the old world could /ay.” 
Again: the <v:75 of former days &c. MALOxE. 


This may allude to the ancient cuſtom of inſerting real portraits 
among the ornaments of illuminated manuſeripts, with inſcrip- 


tions under them. STEEVENS. 


5 or whe'r better they] Wher for ds The ſame 


bre vjation occurs in Venus and Adonis, and in King John. 
Maroxx. 


Zach 


be! 
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Each changing place with that which goes before, 


In ſequent toil all forwards do contend. 
Nativity once in the main of light ?, 
Crawls to maturity, wherewith being crown'd, 


| Crooked ecliples *gainft his glory fight, 


And time that gave, doth now his gift confound. 
Time doth transfix the flouriſh ſet on youth *, 
And delves the parallels in beauty's brow * ; 
Feeds on the rarities of nature's truth, | 
And nothing ſtands but for his ſcythe to mow. 
And yet, to times in hope, my verſe ſhall ſtand ?, 
Praiſing thy worth, deſpite his cruel hand. 


LXI. 


Is it thy will, thy image ſhould keep open 


My heavy eyelids to the weary night? 

Doft thou deſire my ſlumbers ſhould be broken, 
While ſhadows, like to thee, do mock my fight ? 
Is it thy ſpirit that thou ſend'ſt from thee 

So far from home, into my deeds to pry ; 

To find out ſhames and idle hours in me, 


The ſcope and tenour of thy jealouſy ? 


Ono! thy love, though much, is not ſo great; 
It is my love that keeps mine eye awake ; 
Mine own true love that doth my reſt defeat, 


To play the watchman ever for thy ſake : 


9 Nativity once in the main of light, In the great body of light, 
So, the main of waters. Maronz. © 
Lime doth transfix the flouriſh=—] The external decoration. 


So, in The Comedy of Errors: 


„Like painted trunks o' er AHouriſb'd by the devil.” 
| | MaLoNnE. 
And delves the parallels in beauty's brow,] Renders what was 
before ſmooth, rough and uneven. So, in the ſecond Sonnet: 
When forty winters ſhall beſiege thy brow, 
And dig deep trenches in thy beauty's field.” MALONE. 
3 And yet, to times in hope, my werſe ſhall ſtand,] So, in K. 
Richard II: | 
Strong as a tower ia hope, I ſay amen,” STEEVENS. 


8 s 3 For 


"=Y 


8 0 N N EB TS. 
For thee watch I, whilſt thou doſt wake elſewhere, 
From me e far off, with others all- too -near, 


LXII. 


Sin of ſelf- love poſſeſſeth all mine eye, 
Anck all my ſoul, and all my every part; 
And for this fin there is no remedy, 

It is fo grounded inward in my heart. 
Meth inks no face ſo gracious is as mine , 


No ſhape ſo true, no truth of ſuch account, 


And for myſelf mine own worth do define, 
As I all other in all worths ſurmount. 

But when my glaſs ſhows me myſelf indeed, 
'Bated and chopp'd with tan'd antiquity *, 


| Mine own ſelf-love quite Contrary read, 
Self ſo ſelf-loving were iniquity. 


*Tis thee (myſelf) that for my ſelf 1 praiſe, 
Painting my age with ne: of thy days. 


* Werhinks 0 face ſo gracious is as mine,] Gracious was fre- 
quently uſed by our author and his contemporaries in the ſenſe of 
beautiful. So, in King Jol #7 

WL. here was not ſuch a graciozs creature born.” Maroxs. 

5 *Bated and chop” d avith Aan 4 antiguily,] The quarto has 
beated, which I ſuppoſe to have been a miſprint tor 'bated. *Bated 
is pre operly overthrown; laid low ; abated, from abatire, Fr. 
Hence (if this be the true reading) it is here uſed by our author 
with his uſual licence, for disfigured ; reduced to a /oxver or 
worſe ſtate than beivre. So, in 7he Merchant of Venice: 

©. With ated breath and whiſpering humbleneſs.“ 
Perhaps, however, the poet might have written—bar/er'd. 
in the next Souuct: | 
{+ With time's injurious hand craſh'd and o'erwom.” 
Agaln, more appolitely 1 in the 65th Sonnet © 
O how ſhall ſummer's honey breath hold out 
„ Againit the wrecktul fiege of battering days.” | 
After all, beated, the regular participle from the verb to Leet. 
may be right. We had in a former Sonnet — weather: beaten face. 
In K. Henry V. we meet caſfed, and in Macheth—thruſted. 
MaLove. 
I think we ſhould read 2/1/7ed. So, in K. Henry . P. 1. 


© .——every part about you aſſed with antiquity * 
OTEEVENS, 
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SY NETS _ 
LXIII. 


Againſt my love ſhall be, as I am now, 

With time's injurious hand cruſh'd and oferworn * ; 

When hours have drain'd his blood, and fill'd his 
brow - 

With lines and wrinkles ; when his youthful morn 

Hath travell'd on to age's ſteepy night“; 


And all thoſe beauties, whereof now he's king, 


Are vaniſhing or vaniſh'd out of fight, 
Stealing away the treaſure of his ſpring ; 

For ſuch a time do I now fortify 

Againſt confounding age's cruel knife, 

That he ſhall never cut from memory 

My ſweet love's beauty, though my lover's life. 


s With time's injurious hand cruſl'd and ob eravorn;] The old 
copy reads chruſbt. I ſuſpect that our author wrote aſb d, a 
word that occurs in Tro:lus and Crefſida : | 

«© Pl ub it, and unlock the rivets all.“ | 
Again, Holinſhed in his De/cription of Ireland, p. 29: © When 
they are ſore fruſbt with ſickneſs, or fo farre withered with age.“ 
To ſay that a thing is firſt cru/þ'd, and then ower-avorn, is little 


better than to obſerve of a man, that he was firſt Killed, and then 


cbounded. STEEVENS. 
7 ——vhen his youthful morn | 
Hath trawell'd on to age's ſteepy night;] J once thought 
that the poet wrote —/lcepy night. But the word ztravell'd ſhows, 
| think, that the old copy is right, however incongruous the epi- 
thet feepy may appear. So, in the 7th Sonnet: 
o in the orient when the gracious light 
„Lifts up his burning head | 
And having climb'd the feep-up heavenly hill, 
© Reſembling ſtrong youth in his middle age.“ 
The ſame oppoſition is found in the 15th Sonnet: 
+ Then waſteful Time debateth with decay 
* To change your day of youth to ſullied night.” 
Were it not for the antitheſis which ſeems to have been intended 
between morn and night, we might read: | 
—— to age's ſteepy height, MALoxk. 
Age's fieepy night ſeems to mean the precipice of age from which 
we are to plunge into darkneſs ; or, in the words of Macbeth, ** to 
Jump the life to come. STEEVENS. | 
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His beauty ſhall in theſe black lines be ſeen, 
And they ſhall live, and he in them till green. 


ILXIV. 
When [ have ſeen by Time's fell hand defac'd 


The rich- proud coſt of out-worn bury'd age; 


When ſometime lofty towers I ſee down-ras d, 


And braſs eternal ſlave to mortal rage; 


When I have ſeen the hungry ocean gain 
Advantage on the kingdom of the ſhore * , 
And the firm ſoil win of the watry main, 
Increafing ſtore with loſs, and loſs with fore ; 


When l have ſeen ſuch interchange of ſtate ? ” 


Or ſtate itſelf confounded to decay; 

Ruin hath taught me thus to ruminate— 

'That Time will come and take my love away. 
This thought is as a death, which cannot chooſe 
But weep to have that which it fears to loſe. 


3 the hungry ocean gain 


| Advantage on the kingdom of the ſhore,] So, Wer, in 
K Henry IV. P. ]. ſpeaking of the Trent: 

H he bears his courſe and runs me up 

With like advantage on the other ſide, 
„ Gelding the oppoſed continent as much.“ SrREE VERS. 

9 When ] have ſeen the hungry ocean gain 

Advantage on the kingdom of the ſhore, 
And the 2 an ſoil <vin of the <vatry main, 

Increaſfng flore with loſs, and loſs avith tore; 
When I have ſten ſuch zntercha; age fate, &c. ] So, in K. 

Henry . P. II: 

. O heaven! that one might read the book of fate ; 
And ſee the revolution of the times | 

Make mountains level, and the continent, 
«© Weary of ſolid firmneſs, melt itſelf 

Into the fea! and, other times, to fee 
The beachy girdle of the ocean 
« Too wide for Neptune's hips ; how chances mock, 
And changes fill the cup of alteration 
« With diverſe liquors,” C. | 


LXV. 


M 


SE} 
+ 


Since braſs, nor ſtone, nor earth, nor boundleſs ſea, 
But ſad mortality o'er-{ways their power, 
How with this rage ſhall beauty hold a plea 7, 
Whoſe action is no ſtronger than a flower? 

0 how ſhall ſummer's honey breath hold out 
Againſt the wreckful fiege of battering days ?, 
When rocks impregnable are not ſo ſtout, 

Nor gates of ſteel ſo ſtrong, but time decays ? 

0 fearful meditation! where, alack ! 

Shall time's beſt- jewel from time's cheſt lie hid ? ? 


Or 


: How with this rage ſhall beauty hold a plea,] Shakſpeare, I 
believe, wrote——with is rage 1, e. With the rage of 
Mortality. MaAaLoNE. | Ag 

the ſiege of battering days,] So, in Romeo and Juliet: 

hy the fege of loving terms.“ STEEVENS. 

3 © fearful meditation? where, alack! _ : 

Shall time's beſt jewel from time's cheſt lie hid?) If the 
reader has no clearer idea of a jewel lying hid om a cheſt” 
than I have, he will agree with me in thinking this paſſage core 
rupt. Our author, I believe, wrote: | 
Time's beſt jewel from time's gze/? lie hid. 

Time's beft jexvel was the poet's friend, who, he feared, would 

not be able to eſcape the qgzeft or ſearch of time, but fall a prey, 
. however beautiful, to his all-ſubduing power. A jewel being 
mentioned, the copyiſt or printer thought it neceſſary to provide 
a caſket for it. Mr. Theobald had, I find, propoſed the ſame 
alteration, MALONE. Dy 
Time's cheft is the repoſitory into which he is poetically ſup- 
poſed to throw thoſe things which he deſigns to be forgotten, 
Thus, in Troilus and Creſſida : | | 
„ Time hath, my lord, a wallet at his back, 
„ Wherein he puts alms for oblivion.” 
Again, in Sonnet LII: | | | 
„ So is the time that keeps you, as my chef.” : 
The thief who evades purſuit, may be ſaid with propriety to Jie 
bid from juſtice, or from confinement. I ſee no more difficulty in 
this paſſage, than in a thouſand others. STEEVENS. 
| once had great confidence in the emendation here propoſed ; 
but 1 am now ſatisfied that there is no need of change. The fol- 
lowing lines in K. Richard II. add ſome ſupport to the reading 


2 F 
: ot the old copy; | 4 


Again, in another of theſe Sonnets : 


v0 MN-NMN$-T $5. 
Or what ſtrong hand can hold his ſwift foot back; 
Or who his ſpoil of beauty can forbid + ? 
O none, unleſs this miracle have might, 


That in black ink my love may till ſhine bright. 
. 3 


Tir'd with all theſe, for reſtful death I cry * 


As, to behold deſert a beggar born, 

And needy nothing trim'd in jollity, 
And pureſt faith unhappily forſworn, | 
And gilded honour ſhamefully mifplac'd, 


And maiden virtue rudely ſtrumpeted, 


And right perfection wrongfully diſgrac'd, 
And ftrength by limping ſway diſabled, 
And art made tongue-ty'd by authority, 
And folly (doctor-like) controling ſkill, 


And ſimple truth miſcall'd fimplicity 5, g 
And captive Good attending captain IIIꝰ: 
Tir'd with all theſe, from theſe would I be gone, 0 
Save that, to die, I leave my love alone. p 
e 1 
Ah! wherefore with infection ſhould he live, 1 
And with his preſence grace impiety, E 
& A jewel in a ten- times- barr'd- up che 
„Isa bold ſpirit in a loyal breaſt.“ 7 . 
The cheſ of Time is the repoſitory where he lays up the moſt rare m 
and curious productions of nature; one of which the poet eſteem- 
ed his friend. | 
: -vobis male fit, malæ tenebræ 
©o 


Orci, quæ omnia bella devoratis. Catul. Martoxe. 

4 Or who his ſpoil of beauty can forbid?] The reading of the 

quarto—his ſpoil or beauty, is manifeſtly a miſprint. Maron. 

* Tir davith all theſe &c] Compare Hamlet's celebrated ſol. | 

loquy with this Sonnet. C. | | 

5 And fimple truth mi ſcalld ſimplicity,] Simplicity has here the ln le 
ſignification of folly. MAL VE. | | 

And captive Good attending captain 41] :-] So, in Timon: 

„ more captain than the lion,” | 


inv 


Like captain jewels in the carcanet,* MaALONE. 


That 


Ls 


SONNETS 


That fin by him advantage ſhould atchieve, 
And lace itſelf with his ſociety 7 ? 
Why ſhould falſe painting imitate his cheek, 
And ſteal dead ſeeing of his living hue *? 
Why ſhould poor beauty indirectly ſeek 
Roſes of ſhadow, ſince his roſe is true? 
Why ſhould he hve now Nature bankrupt is, 
Beggar'd of blood to bluſh through lively veins ? 
For ſhe hath no exchequer now but his, 
And proud of many, lives upon his gains. 
O, him ſhe ſtores, to ſhow what wealth ſhe had, 
In days lopg ſince, before theſe laſt ſo bad. 


LXVIII. 


Thus is his cheek the map of days out-worn ?, 
When beauty liv'd and died as flowers do now, 
Before theſe baſtard figns of fair were borne , 
Or durſt inhabit on a living brow ; 

Betore the golden trefles of the dead, 

The right of ſepulchres, were ſhorn away, 

To live a ſecond life on ſecond head , 

Ere beauty's dead fleece made another gay : 


In 


? And lace :t/elf with his ſociety ?] i, e. embelliſh itſelf, So, 
in Romeo and Juliet : | | | 
9 what envious ſtreaks 
Do lace the ſevering clouds.” STEEVENS. 
3 And ſteal dead ſeeing of his living hue ?] Dr. Farmer would 
ead e ming. MALONE. | | 
9 —— the map of days out-worn, ] So, in The Rape of Lucrece 2 
Even fo this pattern of the worn-out age 
„ Pawn'd honeſt looks —— ““ MALONE. 
' Before theſe baſtard ſigus of fair were borne, ] Fair was for- 
merly uſed as a ſubſtantive, for beauty, MALONE. 
* Before the golden treſſes of the dead, 

The right of ſepulchres, were ſhorn away, 9 
To live a ſecond life on ſecond head,] Our author has again 
inveighed againſt this practice in The Merchant Venice: 

do are thoſe criſped ſnaky golden locks, 5 
„Which make ſuch wanton gambols with the wind, 


++ Upon ſuppoled fairneſs, often known * 7 
N „ To 
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In him thoſe holy antique hours are ſeen, 


Without all ornament, itſelf, and true 3, 


Again, in Timon of Athens : 


Making no ſummer of another's green, 


Robbing no old to dreſs his beauty new; 


And him as for a map doth nature ſtore, 
To ſhow falſe art what beauty was of yore. 


. 


Thoſe parts of thee that the world's eye doth view, 
Want nothing that the thought of hearts can mend: 
All tongues (the voice of ſouls) give thee that due“, 
Uttering bare truth, even ſo as foes commend, 
Thy outward 5 thus with outward praiſe is crown'd; 
But thoſe ſame topgues that give thee ſo thine own, 


& To be the dowry of a ſecond head, 
«© The ſhull that bred them in the je palcbre,” 


"y thatch your poor thin roofs 
With burdens of the dead.” 
% My lady (ſays a writer of the time of James I. ) holdeth on 
her way, perhaps to the tire-maker's ſhop, where ſhe ſhaketh out 


her crownes to beſtowe upon ſome new taſhioned attire ; upon 
ſuch artificial deformed perixuigs, that they were fitter to furniſha 


theatre, or for her that in a ſtage- play ſhould repreſent ſome hap 
of hell, than to be uſed by a Chriſtian woman.” The Honeftie of 
this Age, proving by good C ircumflance that the World was never 


honeſt till nov. By Barnabe Rych. Quarto, 1615. In our au- 


thor's time, che falle hair uſually worn, perhaps in compliment to 
the queen, was of a ſandy colour. Hence the epithet golden, 
See Hentzner's Account of Queen Elizabeth. MaLoNE. 

3 IWithout all ornament, itſelf, and trac, ] Surely we ought to 
read —— himfe!f, and true. In him the primitive ſimplicity of 
ancient times may be obſerved; in him, who ſcorns all adſciti- 
tious ornaments, whoappears in his native genuine ate, [him- 


ſelf and true] & MarLont 


+ All tongmes ( the woice of fouls) give thee that due, ] The quarto 


| has end, For the preſent emendation (which the rhime requires) 


the reader is indebted to Mr. Tyrwhitt, 'The letters that com- 


poſe the word que were probably tranſpoſed at the preſs, and the 


4 inverted, MALONE. 
5 Thy 15 HS: The quarto reads—=T heirs Maron. 


In 


. ty OO NE | 


SN NETS 


In other accents do this praiſe confound, 

By ſceing farther than the eye hath ſhown, 
They look into the beauty of thy mind, | 
And that, in gueſs, they meaſure by thy deeds ; 


Then (churls) their thoughts, although their eyes 


were kind, | 


To thy fair flower add the rank ſmell of weeds : 


But why thy odour matcheth not thy ſhow, 
The ſolve is this *,—that thou doſt common grow. 


erer. 
That thou art blam'd ſhall not be thy defect, 


For ſlander's mark was ever yet the fair; 
The ornament of beauty is ſuſpectꝰ, 


A crow that flies in heaven's ſweeteſt air. 


So thou be good, ſlander doth but approve 
Thy worth the greater“, being woo'd of time; 
For 


6 The ſolve 7s this, — ] This is the /o/utiou. The quarto reads: 
The /olye is this, | | 
I have not found the word now placed in the text, in any author ; 
but have inſerted it rather than print what appears to me unintel- 
ligible. We meet a ſimilar ſentiment in the 102d Sonnet: 
% ſweets grown common loſe their dear delight.“ 
The modern editions read :—The il is this MaLoxE. 
believe we ſhould read: ER 
The ole is this — | ; 
i. e. here the only explanation lies; this is all. STEBVENS. 
1 The ornament of beauty is ſuſpect, ] Suſpicion or ſlander is a 
conſtant attendant on beauty, and adds new luſtre to it. Szſpect 


is uſed as a ſubſtantive by Middleton alſo, in A Mad World my 


Maſfers, a comedy, 1608: | 
And poize her words i' the ballance of /x/pef,”” _ 
| MaLONE. 
Thy worth the greater, being woo'd of time, ] The old copy 
here, as in many other places, reads corrupily—T7her worth &c. 
I ſtrongly ſuſpect the latter words of this line alſo to be corrupt. 
What idea does worth woo'd of [that is, 5y] time preſent ? Shall 
we boldly read : | | | 
being void of crime; 
That is, hou being &c. MaLoNE. 
Perhaps we are to diſentangle the tranſpoſition of the 9 
| 3 thus: 
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Thou haſt paſs'd by the ambuſh of young days, 


prove thy worth the greater. 1. e. if you are virtuous, flander, 


S O N N N T8 
For canker vice the ſweeteſt buds doth love ?, 
And thou preſent'ſt a pure unſtained prime. 


n 


Either not aſſail'd, or victor being charg'd ; 
Yet this thy praiſe cannot be ſo thy praile, 
To tie up envy, evermore enlarg'd : 
If ſome ſuſpect of ill maſk'd not thy ſhow, 
Then thou alonekingdoms of heartsſhould'ſt owe*, 
LXXI. 
No longer mourn for me when I am dead, 
Than you ſhall hear the ſurly ſullen bell 
Give warning to the world that I am fled * 
From this vile world, with vileſt worms to dwel! : 
Nay, if you read this line, remember not 
The hand that writ it ; for I love you ſo, 


— — 


thus: 90 thou be good, ander, being aoο⁰ of time, doth but ny 


being the favorite of the age, only ſtamps the ſtronger mark of 
approbation on your merit, 
I have already ſhewn, on the authority of Ben Jonſon, that 
« of time“ means, of the then preſent one, See note on Hamlet 
edit. 1778, Vol. X. p. 277. e 

Might we not read 
being wood oftime ? 
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— 


taking wood for an epithet applied to Aander, ſignifying frantic, 
doing miſchiet at random. Shakſpeare often uſes this old word, 


So, in Venus and Adonis: T} 
“ Lite-poiſoning peſtilence, and frenzies n W 
J am far from being ſatisfied with this conjecture, but can make 
no ſenſe of the words as they are printed. C. U 
For canker vice the ſweeteſt buds dotb love, ] So, in The Tuo Ba 
Gentlemen of Verona: | 
As in the feveeteft buds 
4% The eating canker dwells, ſo eating love f | 
„% Inhabits in the fineſt wits of all,” C. mig 
1 ——/ould'ft owe,] I hat is, ſhould poſes, MaLoNnE. 
* . Than you ſpall hear the ſurly fallen“ belli! | 4 
Give * to the world that i am fied] Boy in K. Hen. 


V. P. H: 
* "2, and his tengse 


“ Sounds ever after as a ſullen bell, | qua 
5 Remember” d knolling a e Ht — » Ma LONE, | = cit: 


That 
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That I in your ſweet thoughts would be forgot, | 
If thinking on me then ſhould make you woe. | 
O if (1 fay) you look upon this verſe, 
Wnen I perhaps compounded am with clay 7, | 5 
Do not ſo much as my poor name rehearſe; 
But let your love even with my life decay: 

Leſt the wiſe world ſhould look into your moan, 

And mock you with me after I am gone. 


LXXII. 


0, leſt the world ſhould taſk you to recite 

What merit liv'd in me, that you ſhould love 

After my death, dear love, forget me quite, 

For you in me can nothing worthy prove; 

Unleſs you would deviſe ſome virtuous lie, 

To do more for me than mine own deſert, 

And hang more praife upon deceaſed I, 

Than niggard truth would willingly impart : 
O, left your true love may ſeem falſe in this, | 
That you for love ſpeak well of me untrue, | 
My name be buried where my body is, 

| And live no more to ſhame nor me nor you. 

For I am ſham'd by that which I bring forth, 

And ſo ſhould you, to love things nothing worth. 


LXXIII. 


That time of year thou may'ſt in me behold 
When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do hang“ 
Upon thoſe boughs which ſhake againſt the cold, 


Bare ruin'd choirs, where late the ſweet birds ſang *, 
| In 


* When I perbaps compounded am with clay, ] Compounded is 
mxcd, blended. So, in K. Henry IF. P. Iii: 
Only compound me with forgotten di. MaLoNE. 
* When yellow leaves &c.] So, in Macbeth : 5 
„ my way of life 


| is fallen into the ſear, the yellow leaf.” STEEVENS. | 

Bare ruin'd choirs, avhere late the faveet birds ſang.) The ; 
quarto has Bare r/4v'd quiers—from which the reader muſt 
extract what meaning he can, The edition of our author's poems 


In 


That on the aſhes of his youth doth lie „ 


Without all bail ſhall carry me way" i 


uncovered and in ruins, - 
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In me thou ſeeſt the twilight of ſuch day, 

As after ſun-ſet fadeth in the weſt, 

Which by and by black night doth take away * 
Death's ſecond ſelf, that ſeals up all in reſt, 

In me thou ſeeſt the glowing of ſuch fire, 


As the death-bed whereon it muſt expire, 
Conſum'd with that which it was nouriſh'd by. 
This thou perceiv'ſt, which makes thy lov more | 
ſtrong, 5 
To love that well which thou muſt leave ere long. 


r 
But be contented: when that fell arreſt 


| My 
in 1640, 8 d. Ou ires or choirs here 1 means that part of 
cathedrals where divine ſervice 1s performed, to which, when | 


A naked ſubject to the weeping clouds,” 
the poet compares the trees at the end of autumn, ſtripped of 
that foliage which at once invited and ſheltered the feathered 
ſongſters of ſummer. So, in Cymbeline : 

«© Then was I as a tree 
*© Whoſe boughs did bend with fruit; but! in one night, 
A ſtorm, or robbery, call it what you will, 
* Shook down my mellow hangings, nay, my leaves, 
And left me bare to weather.” MALONE. 

This image was probably ſuggeſted to Shakſpeare by our deſo 
lated monaſteries. The reſemblance between the vaulting of a 
Gothick iſle, and an avenue of trees whoſe upper branches meet 
and form an arch over-head, is too ſtriking not to be acknow- 
ledged. When the roof of the one-is ſhattered, and the bought 
of the other leafleſs, the compariſon becomes yet more ſolemn 
and pictureſque, STEEVENS, 

* Which by and by black night doth take away,] So, in 1 The: Tavo 
Gentlemen of Verona : 

And by and by a cloud takes all away. „ STEVENS. 
uch fire by 
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' That on the aſhes of his youth doth lie,] So, Chaucer : alt 
& Yet in our aſhen cold is fire yreken. | Opp 
See note on Antony and Cleopatra, Vol. VII. p- 300. 8 7EEVkks. tera 


7 —— en that fell arreſt 


Without all bail ſhall carry me away,] oo, in Hamlet : = the . 
a 


Ire 


NS. 


lad! 


in Tulins Ceſar : 


err 


My life hath in this line ſome intereſt, 

Which for memorial ſtill with thee ſhall ſtay, 
When thou revieweſt this, thou doſt review 

The very part was conſecrate'to thee. 

The earth can have but earth *, which is his due; 

My ſpirit is thine, the better part of me: 

So then thou haſt but loſt the dregs of lite, 

The prey of worms, my body being dead; 

The coward conqueſt of a wretch's knife, 

Too baſe of thee to be remembered. 

The worth of that, is that which it contains, 
And that is this, and this with thee remains x. 


LXXV. 
So are you to my thoughts, as food to life, 
Or as ſweet-ſeaſon'd ſhowers are to the ground; 
And for the peace of you I hold ſuch ftrife ? 
As *twixt a miſer and his wealth is found; 
Now proud as an enjoyer, and anon 
Doubting the filching age will ſteal his treaſure ; 
Now counting beſt to be with you alone, 
Then better'd that the world may ſee my pleaſure : 
Sometime, all full with feaſting on your fight, 
And by and by clean ſtarved for a look *; 
“ Had I but time, (as this V ſerjcant, death, 
Is ſtrict in his arreſt) O TI could tell you, 
But let it be Ge. „ 
f he earth can have but earth, — ] Shakſpeare ſeems here to 
hare had the burial ſervice in his thoughts. M ALONE. 
* —and this with thee remains.) So, in Antony and Cleopatra: 
And I hence fleeting, here remain with thee,” STEEV, 
And for the peace of you hold ſuch firife] The context ſeems 
to require that we ſhould rather read: | 
for the price of you——or—tfor the /ake of you. 
The conflicting paſſions deſcribed by the poet were not produced 
by a regard to the eaſe or quiet of his friend, but by the high 
ralue he ſet on his eſteem : yet as there ſeems to have been an 
oppolition intended between peace and firife, I have made no al- 


teration in the text, MALoNnE. 
„ clean ſtarved for a Jook,] That is, <vholly ſtarved. So, 


Vox. I. | T t % Clean 


6s 
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Poſſeſſing or purſuing no delight, 

Save what is had or muſt from you be took. 
Thus do I pine and ſurfeit day by day, 
Or 1 on all, or all PA,» 


LXXVI. 


Why i is my verſe ſo barren of new pride? 

So far from variation or quick change? 

Why, with the time, do I not glance aſide 

To new- found methods and to compounds ſtrange? 


Why write I {till all one, ever the ſame, 

And keep invention in a noted weed ?, 

That every word doth almoſt tell my name 25 
Showing their birth, and where they did proceed ? 


O know, fwect love, I always write of you, 
And you and love are ſtill my argument 5 1 


& Clean from the 1 of the things themſelves, P 
arent. 


So, in The Comedy of Errors : 
While I at home arme for a merry look, ” STEEVENS, 


Or gluttoning on all, or all away.) That is, either feeding on 
various diſhes, or having nothing on my board, —all being g away. 
We might read : | 

Or gluttoning on all, or full away. 
The expreſſion is as ancient as our author's time. Am I not 
Fallen away vilely (ſays Falſtaff) fince the laſt action? do 1 not 
bate ? do I not dwindle?? MaLONE. 

The amendment propoſed, is, I think, at once defectire * 


unneceſſary. The natural oppoſition to gluttoning on all, would 


be eating nothing. Initead of this, the reading Vall away, pre- 
ſents us only with the efefs of ab//inence, inſtead of ab/tinence it- 
ſelf. We muſt therefore attempt to explain the original words. 
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Perhaps, or all away, may fignify, or away vith all! i. e. 1 
either devour like a glutton what is within my reach, or command K® 


all proviſions to be removed out of my fight. STEEVENS, 
K in a noted qweed,] i. e. in a dreſs by which it is always 


known, as thoſe perſons are who always wear the ſame colours. 
STEEVENS. 
4 That every word doth almoſt tell my name,] The quarto has: 
n—_— ell my nume. Ma LOoNE. 


So 
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So all my beſt is dreſſing old words new, 
Spending again what is already ſpent: 
For as the ſun is daily new and old, 
So is my love ſtill telling what is told. 


LXXVII. 


Thy glaſs will ſhow thee how thy beauties wear, 
Thy dial how thy precious mivutes waſte ; 

The vacant leaves thy mind's imprint will bear, 
And of this book this learning may'ſt thou taſte 5, 
The wrinkles which thy glaſs will truly ſhow, 

Of mouthed graves * will give thee memory; 
Thou by thy dial's ſhady ſtealth may'ſt know 
Time's thieviſh progreſs to eternity, 


FEE 


5 And of this book this learning may fi thou taſte.) This, their, 
and thy, are fo often confounded in theſe Sonnets, that it is only 
by attending to the context that we can diſcover which was the 
author's word. In the preſent inſtance, inſtead of this book, 
ſhould we not read / book? So, in the laſt line of this Sonnet: 

„ Theſe offices, ſo oft as thou wilt look, 
+ Will profit thee, and much enrich thy book.” 


| | MALONE. 
Probably this Sonnet was deſigned to accompany a preſent of a f 
book conſiſting of blank paper. Were ſuch the caſe, the old ! 


EM reading (24/5 book) may ſtand. Lord Orrery ſent a birth-day gift 

of the ſame kind to Swift, together with a copy of verſes of the 
ſame tendency. STEE VENS. | 

1 This conjecture appears to me extremely probable. We learn 

1 from the 122d Sonnet that Shakſpeare received a :able- boot from 

his friend. MaTLOoN E. 


- K * Of mouthed graves ] That is, of all-devouring graves. 
. DH Thus, in X. Richard 222 
I 5 in the ſwallowing gulph 
JI | © Of dark forgetfulneſs and deep oblivion,” 
Again, in Venus and Adonis: | 
's 1 What is thy body but a /ivallowing graue? 25 


„Again, in X. John: | 
8 O now doth Death line his dead chaps with ſteel; 
& And now he feaſts, mouthing the fleſh of men.“ 
| | Es MaLoNns. 


Tra Look 
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Look, what thy memory cannot contain, 


Commit to theſe waſte blanks 7, and thou ſhalt fing | 


Thoſe children nurs'd, deliver'd from thy brain, 
To take a new acquaintance of thy mind. 
Theſe offices, ſo ſoft as thou wilt look, 
Shall profit thee, and much enrich thy book, 


LXXVIII. 
So oft have I invok'd thee for my muſe, 


And found ſuch fair aſſiſtance in my verſe, 
As every alien pen hath got my uſe, 
And under thee their poeſy diſperſe. 


Thine eyes, that taught the dumb on high to ſing, 
And heavy ignorance aloft to fly 5, 

Have added feathers to the learned's wing *, 

And given grace a double majeſty,  _ 

Yet be moſt proud of that which I compile, 
Whoſe influence 1s thine, and born of thee. 


In others? works thou doſt but mend the ſtile, 


And arts with thy ſweet graces graced be ; 


7 Commit to theſe waſte blacks, —)] What meaning does lack; 


convey here? Let us examine a few of the verſes that precede | 


theſe, and fee if from thence we may borrow any inſtruction : 
„A hy glaſs will ſhew thee how thy beauties wear, 
* Thy dial, how thy precious minutes waſte ; 
© The vacant leaves thy mind's imprint will bear, 
* And of this book this learning may'ſt thou taſte,” 
Our poet muſt have written in the place firſt quoted— waſte andi 


i. e. theſe vacant leaves, as he calls them in the other quotation. 


| | |  THeoBALD, 
Aud heavy ignorance aloft to y.] So, in Othello: O heany 
zgnorance ! thou praiſeſt the worſt, beſt.” Does not this line ſeem 
to favour a conjecture, propoſed by Dr. Johnſon, in The Merry 


Mies of Windſor, —** Ignorance itſelf is a plummet over me 


where he would read ** has a plume o me?” He has indeed 
given a different interpretation; but if plume be right, the pre- 


ſent line might lead one to think that Falfiaff meant to ſay, that 


even ignorance, however heavy, could /oar above him. Ma ot. 


* Have added feathers to the learned's wing, ] So, in Cymbeline: | 


6 your lord, i 
(The beſt feather of our wing) — “ STEEYVENS. 


But 


- NN E T 
But thou art all my art, and doſt advance 
As high as learning my rude ignorance. 


LXXIX. 


Whilſt I alone did call upon thy aid, 

My verſe alone had all thy gentle grace; 

But now my gracious numbers are decay'd, 

And my fick muſe doth give another place. 

grant, ſweet love, thy lovely argument 

Deſerves the travail of a worthier pen ; 

Yet what of thee thy poet doth invent, 

He robs thee of, and pays it thee again. 

He lends thee virtue, and he ſtole that word 

From thy behaviour ; beauty doth he give, 

And found it in thy cheek ; he can afford 

No praiſe to thee but what in thee doth live. 
Then thank him not for that which he doth ſay, 
Since what he owes thee thou thyſelf doſt pay. 


LXXX. 
O how I faint when 1 of you do write, 
Knowing a better ſpirit doth uſe your name ?, 
And in the praiſe thereot ſpends all his might, 
To make me tongue-ty'd, ſpeaking of your fame ! 
But fince your worth (wide, as the ocean is,) 


The humble as the proudeſt fail doth bear“, 
18 My 


* Knowing a better ſpirit doth uſe your name,] Spirit is here, as 
in many other places, uſed as a monoſy llable Curiofity will na- 
turally endeavour to find out who this better ſpirit was, to whom 
even Shakſpeare acknowledges himſelf inferior. There was cer- 
tainly no poet in his own time with whom he needed to have fear- 
ed a compariſon ; but theſe Sonnets being probably written when 
his name was but little known, and at a time when Spenſer was in 
the zenith of his reputation, I imagine he was the perſon here al- 
luded to. MaLowne. | | 

' The humble as the proudet ſail doth bear,] The ſame thought 
oecurs in Troilus and Crefſida: _ . 
wy The ſea being ſmooth, 

How many ſhallow bauble boats dare fail 


T t'3 | «© Upon 
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My ſaucy bark, inferior far to his, 

On your broad main doth wilfully appear, 

Your ſhalloweſt help will hold me up afloat, 

Whilſt he upon your ſoundleſs deep doth ride; 

Or, being wreck'd, 1 am a worthleſs boat, 1 

He of tall building, and of goodly pride: - 8 
Then if he thrive, and I be caſt away, . 

The worſt was this; my love was my decay. 


8 LXXXI. 
Or I ſhall live your epitaph to make, 
Or you ſurvive when I in earth am rotten ; 
From hence your memory death cannot take, 
Although in me each part will be forgotten. 
Your name from hence immortal life ſhall have, 
Though 1, once gone, to all the world muſt die. 
The earth can yield me but a common grave, 
When you entombed in men's eyes ſhall lie. 
Your monument ſhall be my gentle verſe, : 
Which eyes not yet created ſhall c*er-read ; 
And tongues to be, your being ſhall rehearſe, 
When all the breathers of this world are dead; 
You ſtill ſhall live (ſuch virtue hath my pen,) 
Where breath moſt breathes, —even in the mouths F 
of men. | — 
1 | LXXXII. = 7 
| I grant thou wert not married to my muſe, | 
. And therefore may'ſt without attaint o'er-look 
ö | The dedicated words which writers uſe i 
| Of their fair ſubject, bleſſing every book. IF 4 
| Thou art as fair in knowledge as in hue, 4 
| | Finding thy worth a limit paſt my praiſe ; | 


A —= > ©» 


£0 


| pon her patient breaſt, making their way ; 
| With thoſe of nobler bulk? - where's then the ſauq boat? 
See note on Troilus and Creſtaa, laſt edit. Vol. IX. p. 28. - 
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And therefore art enforc'd to ſeek anew 
Some freſher ſtamp of the time-bettering days. 
And do ſo, love; yet when they have devis'd 


What ſtrained tone bet rhetorick can lend, 


Thou truly fair wert truly ſympathiz'd 

ir, true plain words, by thy true-telling friend; 
And their groſs painting might be better us'd 

Where cheeks need blood; in thee it is abus'd. 


LXXXIIL 


I never ſaw that you did painting need, 

And therefore to your fair no painting ſet. 

found, or thought I found, you did exceed 

The barren tender of a poet's debt“: 

And therefore have I ſlept in your report ?, 

That you yourſelf, being extant, well might ſhow 
How far a modern quill doth come too ſhort *, 
Speaking of worth, what worth in you doth grow * 
This filence for my fin you did impute, 

Which ſhall be moſt my glory, being dumb; 


> The barren tender of a poet's debt: 1 So, the Poet in 7 ; 
oy all minds 


66. ——=Zender down 
© Their ſervices to lord Timon.” 
Again, in K. John: 
„ And the like tender of our love we make.” MaLons. 
And therefore have J ſlept in your report,] And therefore I 
have not ſounded your praiſes, MaLoNE. 
The fame phraſe occurs in X. Henry YV11l: 
Heaven will one day open 
The king's eyes, that ſo long have ſſept upon 
% This bold, bad man.“ 
Again, in K. Henry P. 1: | 
© ———hung their eyelids down, 
© Slept in his face.“ SrEEVENI. 
* How far @ modern quill doth come too Hort,] Modern ſeems 
to have formerly ſignified common or trite, So, in As you like it: 
«© Full of wiſe ſaws and moderz inftances.” Marone. 
See note on K. John, p. 76. laſt edit. STEEVENS. 
: what worth in you doth grow.) We might better read: 
| that worth in you doth grow, 
Le, that worth, which &c. MALONE. 


*t 4 For 
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For I impair not beauty being mute, 
When others would give life, and bring a tombs, 
Their lives more life in one of your fair eyes, 
J han both your poets can in praiſe deviſe, 


LXXXIV. 


Who is it that ſays moſt ? which can ſay more, 
Than this rich praiſe, —that you alone are you ? 
In whoſe confine immured 1s the ſtore 
Which ſhould example where your equal . 
Lean penury within that pen doth dwell, 
That to his ſubject lends not ſome ſmall glory; 
But he that writes of you, if he can tell! 
That you are you, ſo dignifies his ſtory, 
Let him but copy what in you 1s writ, 
Not making worſe what nature made ſo clear, 
And ſuch a counter-part ſhall fame his wit, 
Making his ſtile admired every where. 
You to your beauteous bleſſings add a curſe, 
Being fond on praiſe, which makes your praiſes 
worſe 7. 


FIRES. My the Sn am. adit 


_ — 


LXXXV. 
My tongue-ty'd muſe in manners holds her ſtill 
While comments of your praiſe, richly conpr'd, 
Reſerve their character with golden quill*, 
And precious phraſe by all the muſes fil'd. 
T think good thoughts, whilſt others write good words, 
And, like unletter'd clerk, fill cry Amen 


Re 


en others wvould give life, and bring a tomb. When others 
endcavour to celebrate your character, while in fact they diſgrace 
it by the meanneſs of their compoſitions. Marone. 
7 Being fond on praiſe, which makes your praiſes æuorſe.] 1. e. 
being fond of ſuch panegyrick as debaſes what is praiſe- 


worthy in you, inſtead of exalting it. Oz in ancient books is hap 
often printed for of. It may mean, ** behaving fooliſhly on re- bel 
ceiving praiſe.” STEEVENS. a 2 Ve 


5 Reſerve their character with golden 8 ] Reſerve has here 


To 


the ſenſe of preſerve. See p. 007. notes. MALONE, 
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To every hymn that able ſpirit affords, 
In poliſh'd form of well-refined pen. 
Hearing you prais'd, I ſay, 716 ſo, tis true, 
And to the moſt of praiſe add ſomething more; 
But that is in my thought, whoſe love to you, 
Though words come hind-moſt, holds his rank before. 
Then others for the breath of words reſpect, 
Me for my dumb thoughts, ſpeaking in effect. 


LXXXVI. 
Was it the proud full ſail of his great verſe, 
Bound for the prize of all. too- precious you, 
That did my ripe thoughts in my brain inhearſe, 
Making their tomb the womb wherein they grew ® ? 
Was it his ſpirit, by ſpirits taught to write 
Above a mortal pitch, that ſtruck me dead? 
No, neither he, nor his compeers by night 
Giving him aid, my verſe aſtoniſhed, | 
He, nor that affable familiar ghoſt 
Which nightly gulls him with intelligence 7, 
As victors, of my ſilence cannot boaſt ; 
] was not fick of any fear from thence. 
But when your countenance fil'd up his line ?, 
Then lack'd I matter ; that enfeebled mine, 


9 Making their tomb the womb «<vherein they grew?] So, in 
Romeo and Juliet: 
© The earth that's nature's mother, is her tomb; 
What is her burying grave that is her avomb,” 
Again, in Pericles ; | 
„For he's their parent and he is their grave.” 
$0 alſo, Milton: | | 
„ The ævomb of nature, and perhaps her grave.” 


© MaLONE. 
1 that affable familiar ghoſt 


Which nightly gulls him with intelligence, ] Alluding per- 
haps to the celebrated Dr. Dee's pretended intercourſe with an an- 
gel, and other familiar ſpirits. STEEVENS. 

* ——fild 2) his Kae, 
Verſes on Shakſpeare: 
5 In his well-torned and true-iled lines.” STEEVENS. 


LXXXVII. 


i. e. poliſh'd it, So, in Ben Jonſon's 
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Farewel! thou art too dear for my poſſeſſing, 
And like enough thou know'ſt thy eſtimate : 


Fo: how do I hold thee but by thy granting ? 


And fo my patent back again is ſwerving. 
IThy ſelf thou gav'ſt, thy own worth then not knowing, 
Or me, to whom thou gav'ſt it, elſe miſtaking; | 


Comes home again, on better judgment making. 


And place my merit in the eye of Scorn 3, 


And prove thee virtuous, though thou art forſworn. 


Doing thee vantage, double-vantage me. 


8 0 N N E 3 
LXXXVII. | 


The charter of thy worth gives thee releaſing ; 
My bonds in thee are all determinate. 


And for that riches where is my deſerving ? 
The caule of this fair gift in me is wanting, 
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So thy great gift, upon miſpriſion growing, 


Thus have J had thee, as a dream doth flatter, 
In ſleep a king *, but waking, no ſuch matter, 


LXXXVII. 
When thou ſhalt be diſpos'd to ſet me e light, 


8 8 - N . - 2 PRs 2 8 
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Upon thy ſide againſt myſelf I'll fight, 


With mine own weakneſs being beſt acquainted, 
Upon thy part I can ſet down a ſtory 
Of faults conceal'd, wherein I am attainted * ; 
That thou, in loſing me, ſhall win much glory: 
And I by this will be a gainer too; 

For bending all my loving thoughts on thee, 
The injuries that to myſelf I do, ol 
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*: 2 Heep a 15 —1 Thus, in Romeo and vuli , 
—— dreamt Ne. 
„ That I reviv'd and was an emperor.” STEEVENS, 
And place my merit in the eye of Scorn, ] Our author has again 
perſonified Scorn in Othello: 
„A fixed figure, for the time of Scorn 
Jo point his flow unmoving finger at.“ Maroxk. 
29x — 1 can ſet down a flory 
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Of faults conceaPd, auberein I am FOO" J So, in 
Hamlet : 5% — but yet! could accuſe me of ſuch things, that it 5 
were better my mother had not borne me,” OSTEEVENSe E 
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Such is my love, to thee I ſo belong, 
That for thy right myſelf will bear all wrong, 
ge” 7 + + 4 oe | 
Say that thou didſt forſake me for ſome fault, 


And I will comment upon that offence : 


Speak of my lameneſs, and I ftraight will halt ; 
Againſt thy reaſons making no defence. 
Thou canſt not, love, diſgrace me half ſo ill, 
To ſet a form upon defired change, 
As I'll myſelf diſgrace : knowing thy will, 
I will acquaintance ſtrangle 5, and look ſtrange ; 
Be abſent from thy walks“; and in my tongue 
Thy ſweet- beloved name no more ſhall dwell ; 
Leſt I (too much profane) ſhould do it wrong, 
And haply of our old acquaintance tell. 
For thee, againſt myſelf I'll vow debate, 
For J muſt ne'er love him whom thou doſt hate. 


XC. 


Then hate me when thou wilt; if ever, now; 


Now while the world is bent my deeds to croſs, 


Join with the ſpite of fortune, make me bow, 

And do not drop in for an after-loſs : — 
Ah! do not, when my heart hath ſcap'd this ſorrow, 
Come in the rearward of a conquer'd woe * ; | 


5 7 will acquaintance ſtrangle, —— ] I will pat an end to our fa- 
miliarity, This ſingular expreſſion is likewiſe uſed by Daniel in 
his Cleopatra, 1594 : | | 


„ Rocks ftrangle up thy waves, ; 
Stop cataracts thy fall!” MALONE. : 

This uncouth phraſe ſeems to have been a favourite with Shak- 7 
ſpeare, who uſes it again in Macbeth : | 
6 night frangles the travelling lamp.“ STEEVENS. ö 


5 Be abſent from thy walks ;] So, in 4 Midſummer Night's Dream: 
& Be kind and courteous to this, gentleman ; 
„ Hop in his avaits,” MaLone. | 
Come in the rearward of a conquer*d <voe ;] So, in Romeo and 
Juliet: | | 
But with a rearward following Tybalt's death &c.“ Sr REV. 
Give 


SONNETS. 


Give not a a windy night a rainy morrow, 

To linger out a purpos'd overthrow. 

If thou wilt leave me, do not leave me laſt, 
When other petty griefs have done their ſpite, 
But in the onſet come ; ſo ſhall l taſte 

At firſt the very worſt of Fortune's might ; 

And other ſtrains of woe, which now ſeem woe, 
Compar'd with loſs of thee, will not ſeem ſo. 


| XCl. 

Some glory in their birth, ſome in their fkill, 
Some in their wealth, ſome i in their body's force ; ; 
Some in their garments, though new-fangled ill, 
Some in their hawks and hounds, ſome in their horſe; 
And every humour hath his adjunct pleaſure, 

W herein it finds a joy above the reſt ; 

But theſe particulars are not my meaſure, 

All theſe I better in one general beſt. 

Thy love is better than high birth to me, 

| Richer than wealth, prouder than garments” coſt ?, 

Of more delight than hawks or horſes be; 

And having thee, of all men's pride I boaſt. 
Wretched in this alone, that thou may'ſt take 
All this away, and me moſt wretched make, 


| „ ll. 
But do thy worſt to ſteal thyſelf away, 

For term of life thou art aſſured mine; 
And life no longer than thy love will ſtay, 
For it depends upon that love of thine. 
Then need I not to fear the worſt of wrongs, 

W hen 1n the leaſt of them my life hath end, 


7 Richer than avealth, aw than garments coft,] So, i 
_ Cymbeline : 
„ Richer than doing nothing for a bauble; 


hy Prouder than ruſtling in unpaid- for filk.” STeEvEns. | 


I ſee | 


N 


18. 
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[ ſee a better ſtate to me belongs 
Than that which on thy humour doth depend. 
Thou canſt not vex me with inconſtant mind, 
Since that my life on thy revolt doth lie. 
O what a happy title do I find, 
Happy to have thy love, happy to die! 
But what's fo bleſſed-fair that fears no blot? 
Thou may'ſt be falſe, and yet I know it not: 


XCIII. 


So ſhall I live, ſuppoſing thou art true, 

Like a deceived huſband *; ſo love's face 

| May 
So. fhall I live, ſuppoſing thou art true, 

Like a deceived huſband; ——- ] Mr, Oldys obſerves in one 
of his manuſcripts, that this and the preceding Sonnet /zzm to 
have been addreſſed by Shakſpeare to his beautiful wife on ſome ſuſpi- 
cion of her infidelity.” He muſt have read our author's poems with 
butlittle attention; otherwiſe he would have ſeen that theſe, as 
well as all the preceding Sonnets, and many of thoſe that follow, 
are not addreſſed to a female. I do not know whether this anti- 
quarian had any other authority than his miſapprehenſion con- 
cerning theſe lines, for the epithet by which he has deſcribed our 
great poet's wife. He had made very large collections for a life 
ot our author, and perhaps in the courſe of his reſearches had 
learned this particular, However this may have been, the other 
part of his conjecture (that Shakſpeare was jealous of her) may 
perhaps be thought to derive ſome probability from the following 
circumſtances. It is obſervable, that his daughter, andnot his wife, 
is his executor ; and in his Will, he bequeaths the latter only an old 
piece of furniture ; nor did he even think of her till the whole was 
finiſhed, the clauſe relating to her being an interlineation. What 
proviſion was made for her by ſettlement, does not appear. It may 
lkewife be remarked, that jealouſy is the principal hinge of four 
of his plays; and in his great performance (Othello) ſome of the 
paſſages are written with ſuch exquiſite feeling, as might lead us to 
ſuſpect that the author had himſelf been perplexed with doubts, 
though not perhaps in the extreme. —By the ſame mode of reafon- 
ing, it may be ſaid, he might be 1 to have ſtabbed his friend, 
or to have had a tankleſs child; becauſe he has fo admirably 


deſcribed the horror conſequent on murder, and the effects of fi- 
lal ingratitude, in X. Lear, and Macbeth He could indeed affume 
all ſhapes; and therefore it muſt be acknowledged that the pre- 
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May ſtill ſeem love to me, though alter'd- new; 


Thy looks with me, thy heart in other place: | 
| | For 


ſent hypotheſis is built on an uncertain foundation. All I mean 


to ſay is, that he appears to me to have written more immediately 


From the heart on the ſubject of jealouſy, than on any other; and 


it is therefore not improbable he might have felt it. The whole 
is mere conjecture. MA LON E. os 
As all that is known with any degree of certainty concerning 


Shakſpeare, is / hat he was born at Stratford upon Avon, — mar- 


ried and had children there,— went to London, where he commenced 
ator, and wrote poems and plays, —returned to Stratford, made his 
<vill, died, and <vas buried, —I muſt confeſs my readineſs to com- 
bat every unfounded ſuppofition reſpecting the particular occur- 
rences of his life *, 


| The 


iI take the ſame opportunity to avow my diſbelief that Shakſpeare 
was the author of Mr. Combe's Epitaph, or that it was written by 


any other perſon at the requeſt of that gentleman. If Betterton the 


player did really viſit Warwickſhire for the ſake of collecting ancc- 
dotes relative to our author, perhaps he was too eaſily ſatisfied with 
ſuch as fell in his way, without making any rigid fearch into their 
authenticity. It appears alſo from a following copy of this inſcrip- 
non, that it was not aſcribed to Shakſpeare fo early as two years 
after his death. Mr. Reed of Staple Inn obligingly pointed it out 
to me in the Remains &c. of Richard Brathwaite, 1618; and as his 
edition of our epitaph varies in ſome meaſure from the Jater one 
publiſhed by Mr. Rowe, I ſhall not heſitate to tranſcribe it: 


C Upon one John Combe of Stratford upon Aven, a notable Uſurer, 
faſtened upon a Tombe that he had cauſed to be built in his Life 
Time. | o | | 

Ten in the hundred muſt lie in his grave, 
% But a hundred to ten whether God will him have: 
«© Who then muſt be interr'd in this tombe ? 

„ Oh (quoth the divell) my John a Combe.” 


Here it may be obſerved that, ſtrictly ſpeaking, this is no jocular 
epitaph, but a malevolent prediction ; and Braithwaite's copy is 
ſurely more to be depended on (being procured in or before the year 
2618) than that delivered to Betterton or Rowe, almoſt a century 
afterwards, It has been already remarked, (ſee Mr. Malone's Sup- 
plemental obſervations on the laſt edition of Shakſpeare, p. 67.) that 
two of the lines ſaid to have been produced on this occaſion, were 
printed as an epigram in 1608, by H. P. Gent. and are likewiſe 
tound in Camden's Remains, 1614. I may add, that a uſurer's ſo- 
licitude to know what would be reported of him when he was dead, 


is not a very probable circumſtance; neither was Shakſpeare of a 


diſpoſition to compoſe an invective, at once ſo bitter and unchart- 


table, during a pleaſant converſation among the common mn [See 
h | Rowe's 
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For there can live no hatred in thine eye, 
Therefore in that I cannot know thy change, 
| 5 In 

The mĩſapprehenſion of Oldys may be naturally accounted for, 
and will appear venial to thoſe who examine the two Sonnets be- 
fore us. From the complaints of inconſtaucy, and the praiſes of 
l-auty, contained in them, they ſhould ſeem at firſt ſight to be 
addrefſed by an inamorato to a miſtreſs. Had our antiquarian in- 
formed himſelf of the tendency of ſuch pieces as precede and fol- 
low, he could not have failed to diſcover his miſtake. 

Whether the wite of our author was beautiful, or otherwiſe, 
was a circumſtance beyond the inveſtigation of Oldys, whoſe col- 
lections for his life I have peruſed ; yet ſurely it was natural to 


impute charms to one who could engage and fix the heart of a 


young man of ſuch uncommon elegance of fancy. 


That our poet was jealous of this lady, 1s likewiſe an unwar- 


rantable conjecture. Having, in times of health and proſperity, 
provided for her by ſettlement, (or knowing that her father had 
already done fo) he bequeathed to her at his death, not merely 


an old piece of furniture, but perhaps, as a mark of peculiar ten- 


derneſs, | 
* The very bed that on his bridal night 


„ Recciv'd him to the arms of Belvidera.” 
His momentary forgettulneſs as to this matter, muſt be imputed 
to diſeaſe. He has many times given ſupport to the ſentiments 


of others, let him ſpeak for once in his own defence: 


«© Infirmity doth ſtill neglect all office 

„% Whereto our health is bound; we are not ourſelves 
«© When nature, being oppreſs'd, commands the mind 
To ſuffer with the body.“ 


Mr, Malone therefore ceaſes to argue with his uſual candour, 


when he 
«Cc 


takes the indiſpos'd and fickly fit 
“ For the ſound man.“ 


The 


Rowe's Life &c.] of himſelf and a gentleman, with whoſe family 


be lived in ſuch friendſhip, that at his death he bequeathed his 
ſword to Mr. Thomas Combe as a legacy. A miſer's monument in- 
deed, conſtructed during his life time, might be regarded as a chal- 
lenge to ſatire; and we cannot wonder that anonymous lampoons 
ſhould have been affixed to the marble deſigned to convey the cha- 
racter of ſuch a being to poſterity.—I hope I may be excuſed for 
this attempt to vindicate Shakſpeare from the imputation of having 
poiſoned the hour of confidence and feſtivity, by producing the ſe- 
vereſt of all cenſures on one of his company. I am unwilling, in 
ſhort, to think he could ſo wantonly and ſo publickly have expreſſed 
dis doubts concerning the ſalvation of one of his fellow-creatures. 

| STEEVENS, 
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In many's looks the falfe heart's hiſtory 


Is writ ?, in moods and frowns and wrinkles ſtrange, 
The perfect health mentioned in the will, (on which Mr. Malone 


relies in a ſubſequent note) was introduced as a thing of courſe by 
the attorney who drew it up; and perhaps our author was not 
ſufficiently recovered during the remaining two months of his life 
to attempt any alterations in this his laſt work. It was alſo natural 
for Shakfpeare to have choſen his daughter and not his wife for 
an executrix, becauſe the latter, for reaſons already given, was 
the leaſt intereſted of the two in the care of his effects, 

That Shakſpeare has written with his utmoſt power on the 
ſubject of jealouſy, is no proof that he had ever felt it, 
Becauſe he has, with equal vigour, expreſſed the varied aver. 
fions of Apemantus and Timon to the world, does it follow 
that he himſelf was a Cynic, or a wretch deſerted by his friends? 
Becauſe he has, with proportionable ſtrength of pencil, repre. 
ſented the vindictive cruelty of Shylock, are we to ſuppoſe he 
copied from a fiend-like original in his own boſom? _ 

Let me add (reſpecting the four plays alluded to by Mr. Ma. 
lone) that in Cymbeline jealouſy is merely incidental. In the 
Winter's Tale, and the Merry Wives of Windſor, the folly of it is 
ſtudiouſly expoſed. Othello alone is wholly built on the fatal eon- 
ſequences of that deſtructive paſſion. Surely we cannot wonder 
that our author ſhould have laviſhed his warmeſt colouring on 2 


commotion of mind the moſt vehement of all others; or that he. 


ſhould have written with ſenſibility on a ſubject with which every 


man who loves is in ſome degree acquainted, Beſides, of dif- 


ferent pieces by the ſame hand, one will prove the moſt highly 
wrought, though ſufficient reaſons cannot be aſſigned to account 
for its ſuperiority. | | | 

No argument, however, in my opinion, is more fallacious than 
that which imputes the ſucceſs of a poet to his intereſt in his ſub- 
jet. Accuracy of deſcription can be expected only from a mind 


_ at reſt, It is the unruffled lake that is a faithful mirror. 


| 4 : STEEVENS, 
Every author who writes on a variety of topicks will have 
ſometimes occaſion to deſcribe what he has himſelf felt. To at- 


ttibute to our great 2 (to whoſe amiable manners all his con- 


temporaries bear teſtimony) the moroſeneſs of a cynick, or the 
| | depravity 


1 


„ IU many*s looks, the falſe heart's biftory | 
| 1s avrit, ] In Macbeth a contrary ſentiment is aſſerted: 
| wy There is 20 art 


| % To find the mind's conſtruction in the face.” Malone, 
Thus, in Gray's Church yard Elegy: 


And read their ry in a nation's eyes,” OTEEVENS 


rr 


But heaven in thy creation did decree, 


That in thy face ſweet love ſhould ever dwell x 


Whate'er thy thoughts or thy heart's workings be, 
Thy looks ſhould nothing thence but ſweetnets tell. 
How like Eve's apple doth thy beauty grow, 
If thy ſweet virtue anſwer not thy ſhow ! 


depravity of a murderer, would be to form an idea of him cons 
tradicted by the whole tenour of his character, and unſupported 
by any kind of evidence: but to ſuppoſe him to have felt a paſ- 
fion which it is ſaid “ moſt men who ever loved have in ſome 
degree experienced, does not appear to me a very wild or ex- 
travagant conjecture, | 

Our author's forgetfulneſs of his wife (from whatever cauſe it 
aroſe,) cannot well be imputed to the /zdi/po/ed and fichly fit; for, 


from an imperfect eraſure in his Will (which I have ſeen) it ap- 


pears to have been written (though not executed) vo months be- 
tore his death; and in the firſt paragraph he has himſelf told us 
that he was, at the time of making it, in perfect health ; words, 
which no honeſt attorney, I believe ever inſerted in a Will, 
when the teſtator was notoriouſly in a contrary ſtate, Any ſpe- 
culation on this ſubject is indeed unneceffary ; for the various 


regulations and proviſions of our author's Will ſhow that. at the 


time of making it he had the entire ule of his faculties. Nor, 
ſuppoling the contrary to have been the caſe, do I ſee what in the 
two ſucceeding months he was to recollect or to alter. His wife 
had not wholly eſcaped his memory; he had forgot her, —he had 
recollected her, — but fo recollected her, as more ſtrongly to mark 
how little he eſteemed her; he had already (as it is vulgarly ex- 
preſſed) cut her off, not indeed with a ſhilling, but with an old bed. 

However, I acknowledge, it does not neceſſarily follow, that 
becauſe he was inattentive to her in his Will, he was therefore 
jealous of her. He might not have loved her; and perhaps ſhe 
might not have deſerved his affection. - 

This note having already extended to too great a length, I ſhall 
only add, that I muſt ſtill think that a poet's intimate know- 
ledge of the paſſions and manners which he deſcribes, will gene- 
rally be of uſe to him; and that in ſome e caſes experience 


will give a warmth to his colouring, that mere obfervation may 


not ſupply. No man, I believe, who had not felt the power of 
beauty, ever compoſed love-verſes that were worth reading. 

That in order to produce any ſucceſsful compoſition, the mind 
muſt be at eaſe, is, I conceive, an incontrovertible truth. I 
never ſuppoſed that Shakſpeare wrote on the ſubje& of jealouſy 
during the paroxyſm of the fit. Maroxs. * 


Vol. I. U u XCIV. 
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S ON N E F 8. 


In many's looks the falfe heart's hiſtory 15 
Is writ ?, in moods and frowns and wrinkles ſtrange, 


But 


The perfect health mentioned in the will, (on which Mr. Malone 
relies in a ſubſequent note) was introduced as a thing of courſe by 
the attorney who drew it up; and perhaps our author was not 
ſufficiently recovered during the remaining two months of his life 


to attempt any alterations in this his laſt work. It was alſo natural 


for Shakfpeare to have choſen his daughter and not his wife for 
an executrix, becauſe the latter, for reaſons already given, was 
the leaſt intereſted of the two in the care of his effects. 

That Shakſpeare has written with his utmoſt power on the 


ſubject of jealouſy, is no proof that he had ever felt it, 


Becaufe he has, with equal vigour, expreſſed the varied aver. 
fions of Apemantus and Timon to the world, does it follow 
that he himfelf was a Cynic, or a wretch deſerted by his friends ? 


| Becauſe he has, with proportionable ſtrength of pencil, repre. 


ſented the vindictive cruelty of Shylock, are we to ſuppoſe he 
copied from a fiend-like original in his own boſom ? 

Let me add (reſpecting the four plays alluded to by Mr. Ma. 
lone) that in Cymbeline jealouſy is merely incidental. In the 


Winter's Tale, and the Merry Wives of Windſor, the folly of it is 


ſtudiouſly expoſed. Othello alone is wholly built on the fatal eon- 
fequences of that deſtructive paſſion. . Surely we cannot wonder 
that our author ſhould have laviſhed his warmeſt colouring on a 


commotion of mind the moſt vehement of all others; or that he 
ſhould have written with ſenſibility on a ſubject with which every 


man who loves 1s in . acquainted, Beſides, of dit- 
ferent pieces by the ſame hand, one will prove the moſt highly 
wrought, though ſufficient reaſons cannot be aſſigned to account 
for its ſuperiority. | 


No argument, however, in my opinion, is more fallacious than 


that which imputes the ſucceſs of a poet to his intereſt in his ſub- 
jet. Accuracy of deſcription can be expected only from a mind 

at reſt. It is the unruffled lake that is a faithful mirror. 

. 171 8 Fersen. 

Every author who writes on a variety of topicks will have 
ſometimes occaſion to deſcribe what he has himſelf felt. To at- 
tfibute to our great 1 (to whoſe amiable manners all his con- 
temporaries bear teſtimony) the moroſeneſs of a cynick, or the 
£ | 3 depravity 


* 


9 In many's looks, the falſe heart's hiſtory | | 
{s aurit, ] In Macbeth a contrary ſentiment is aſſerted: 
* There is 20 art 


. 40 To find the mind's conſtruction in the face.” Malone 
Thus, in Gray's Church-yard Elegy : 
And read their -;fory in a nation's eyes.” STEEVENS: 


ON NETS 


But heaven in thy creation did decree, 
That in thy face ſweet love ſhould ever dwell ; 


Whate'er thy thoughts or thy heart's workings be, 
Thy looks ſhould nothing thence but ſweetnels tell. 
How like Eve's apple doth thy beauty grow, 
If thy ſweet virtue anſwer not thy ſhow ! 


depravity of a murderer, would be to form an idea of him cons 


tradicted by the whole tenour of his character, and unſupported 


by any kind of evidence: but to ſuppoſe him to have felt a paſ- 
fion which it is ſaid “ moſt men who ever loved have in ſome 
degree experienced,” does not appear to me a very wild or ex- 
travagant conjecture. 5 

Our author's forgetfulneſs of his wife (from whatever cauſe it 
aroſe,) cannot well be imputed to the 24 beſed and fichly fit ; for, 
from an 1mperfect eraſure in his Will (which I have ſeen) it ap- 


pears to have been written (though not executed) two months be- 


fore his death; and in the firit paragraph he has himſelf told us 


that he was, at the time of making it, in perfect health; words, 
which no honeſt attorney, I believe ever inſerted in a Will, 
when the teſtator was notorioutly in a contrary ſtate, Any ſpe- 


culation on this ſubje& is indeed unneceffary ; for the various 
regulations and proviſions of our author's Will ſhow that at the 


time of making it he had the entire uſe of his faculties. Nor, 
ſuppoſing the contrary to have been the caſe, do I ſee what in the 
two ſucceeding months he was to recollect or to alter. His wite 
had not wholly eſcaped his memory; he had forgot her, —he had 
recollected her, — but fo recollected her, as more ſtrongly to mark 
how little he eſteemed her; he had already (as it is vulgarly ex- 
preſſed) cut her off, not indeed with a ſhilling, but with an old bed. 

However, I acknowledge, it does not neceſſarily follow, that 
becauſe he was inattentive to her in his Will, he was therefore 
jealous of her. He might not have loved her; and perhaps ſhe 
might not have deſerved his affection. - | 

This note having already extended to too great a length, I ſhall 
only add, that I muſt ſtill think that a poet's intimate know- 
edge of the paſſions and manners which he deſcribes, will gene- 
rally be of ule to him; and that in ſome ery caſes experience 
will give a warmth to his colouring, that mere obſervation may 
not ſupply. No man, I believe, who had not felt the power of 
beauty, ever compoſed love-verſes that were worth reading. 

That in order to produce any ſucceſsful compoſition, the mind 
muſt be at eaſe, is, I conceive, an incontrovertible truth. I 
never ſuppoſed that Shakſpeare wrote on the ſubject of jealouſy 
during the paroxyſm of the fit, Maroxe. * 
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T hey that have power to hurt and will do none, 
That do not do the thing they moſt do ſhow, 
Who, moving others, are themſelves as ſtone, t 
Unmoved, cold, and to temptation flow ; 

They rightly do inherit heaven's graces, 

And huſband nature's riches from expence ; 

They are the lords and owners of their faces , 
Others but ſtewards of their excellence. 

The ſummer's flower is to the ſummer ſweet, 

Though to itſelf it only live and die; 

But if that flower with baſe infection meet, 

The baſeſt weed out- braves his dignity: 

For ſweeteſt things turn ſoureſt by their deeds; 
Lilies that feſter, imell tar worle than weeds * = 


XCV, 


How ſweet and lovely doſt thou make the ſhame 
Which, like a canker in the fragrant role, 

Doth ſpot the beauty of thy budding name? 

O, in what ſweets doſt thou thy ſins encloſe! 
That tongue that tells the ſtory of thy days, 
Making laſcivious comments on thy ſport, 
Cannot diſpraiſe but in a kind of praiſe; 
Naming thy name bleſſes an ill report“. 

O what a manſion have thoſe vices got, =. 
Which for their habitation choſe out thee ! | and 
Where beauty's veil doth cover every blot, 
And all things turns to wt that eyes can fee ! 


his 1 
They are the lords and owners Xt their Gers So, in K. Job 22 wa, 
Lord of thy preſence, and no land beſide.” Mato, 
2 Lilies that feher, ſmell far worſe than wweeds.] This line is i 
iikewiſe found in the anonymous play of K. Edward III. 1599. ite 
STEEVENS, why 
3 Naming thy name bleſſes an ill report.] The ſame ideas offer FO 


in the ſpeech of Anobarbus to Agrippa in Autony and Cleopatra; 
ON For vileſt things 2 
© Become themſelves in her; that the holy prieſts 
% Is her when ſhe is — *  STEEVENS, Tak 
A AKC 


9 
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Take heed, dear heart, of this large privilege; 
The hardeſt knife 11]-us'd doth loſe his edge. 
XCVI. | 
Some ſay thy fault is youth, ſome wantonneſs, 
Some ſay thy grace is youth and gentle ſport ; 
Both grace and faults are lov'd of more and leſs * : 
Thou mak'ꝰſt faults graces that to thee reſort, 
As on the finger of a throned queen 
The baſeſt jewel will be well eſteem'd; 
So are thoſe errors that in thee are ſeen, | 
To truths tranſlated, and for true things deem'd. 
How many lambs might the ſtern wolf betray, 
If like a lamb he could his looks tranſlate ?! 
How many gazers might'it thou lead away, 
If thou would'ſt uſe the ſtrength of all thy ſtate ! 
But do not fo; I love thee in ſuch fort, 
As thou being mine, mine is thy good report“. 
XCVII. 
How like a winter hath my abſence been? 
From thee, the pleaſure of the fleeting year! 
What freezings have I felt, what dark days ſeen ? 
What old December's bareneſs every where! 
And yet this time remov'd * was ſummer's time; 


The teeming autumn, big with rich increaſe, 


+ Both grace and faults are low'd of more and leſs :] By great 


and ſmall. So, in X. Henry IV. P. I: 
The more aud liſi came in &.“ MaALONE. 

5 If like a lamb he conld his looks tranſlate!] If he could change | 
his natural look, and aſſume the innocent viſage of the lamb. So, : 
in Timon of Athens : | 

«© —— to preſent ſlaves and ſervants 
„ Tran/lates his rivals.“ MaLONE. 
i Put do not ſo: I love thee in ſuch ſort, &c.) This is 
likewiſe the concluding couplet of the 36th Sonnet. MarLone. 
Hou like a winter hath my abſence been &c.] In this and the 
two following Sonnets the pencil of Shakſpeare is very diſ- 
cernible. Ma LONE. | 
And yet this time remov'd ——] This time in which I was 
"emote or abſent from thee. So, in Meaſure for Meaſure ; 
He ever loy'd the life remov'd.” MALONE. 


Uu 2 Bearing 
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From you have ! been abſent in the ſpring, 


S0 N N -$ 

Bearing the wanton burden of the prime ?, 
Like widow'd wombs after their lords” deceaſe: 
Vet this abundant iſſue ſeem'd to me 
But hope of orphans, and unfather'd fruit; 
For ſummer and his pleaſures wait on thee, 
And thou away, the very birds are mute; 

Or, if they ſing, tis with ſo dull a cheer, 

That leaves look pale, dreading the winter's near. 


XCVIII. 


When proud-pied April, dreſs'd in all his trim, 
Hath put a ſpirit of youth in every thing *; 
T hat heavy Saturn laugh'd and leap'd with him, 
Yet nor the lays of birds, nor the ſweet ſmell 
Of different flowers in odour and in hue, 
Could make me any ſummer's ſtory tell x, 
Or from rheir proud lap pluck them where they 
grew: | 
Nor 


9 - The teeming autumn 3% with rich increaſe, 
Bearing the wanton burden of the prime, ] So, in 4 Mia 
former Night's Dream: 


wh The /pring 9, the ſummer, 


de The chilling autumn, angry winter, change 


„% Their wonted liveries ; and the *mazed world | 

By their ncreq/e now knows not which is which,” be 
The prime is the ſpring. MaTLONE. | | or 

in the ſpring, Ca 

I hen proud-pied April, dreſs ti in all his trim, | 

Hath put a ſpirit of youth 12 1 5 thing;] So, in Romes | 80 
and Juliet: 

„Such comfort as do luſty young men feel | 

When ave/l-apparePd April on the heel | en 

„ Of limping winter treads.” MaLoxe. ty 


2 Could make me any ſummer's ſtory zell,] By a ſummer's ſory 
Shakſpeare ſeems to have meant ſome gay Hction. Thus, his 


comedy founded on the adventures of the king and queen of the WI 
fairies, he calls 4 Midſummer Night's Dream. On the other hand, = / 
in The Winter's Tale he tells us, a. /ad tale's beſt for <winter.' the 


So alſo, in Cymbeline © 
if it be © ſunvier news, 5 | | 
& Smile pre 


In my love's veins thou haſt too 


SONNETS 


Nor did I wonder at the lilies white, 


Nor praiſe the deep vermilion in the roſe ; 

They were but ſweet, but figures of delight“, 

Drawn after you, you pattern of all thoſe, 
Yet ſeem'd it winter ſtill, and, you away, 
As with your ſhadow I with theſe did play: 


Be „ 
The forward violet thus did I chide ;,— 
Sweet thief, whence didſt thou ſteal thy ſweet that 
ſmells, | | 
If not from my love's breath? The purple pride 
Which on thy ſoft cheek for complexion dwells, 
groſsly dy'd. 


O 


The lily I condemned for thy hands, 


And buds of marjoram had ftolen thy hair: 


«© Smile to it before: if winterly, thou need'ſt 
„ But keep that countenance fill.” MaroNnE. 
3 Or from their proud lap pluck them where they grew :} So, in 
K. Richard 11 : 
& Who are the violets now 
“ That ſtrew the green lap of the new-come /pring ?” 
| MaLORRE. 
+* They were but ſctoeet, but figures of delight,] What more could 
be expected from flowers than that they ſhould be fvee?? To 
oratify the ſmell is their higheſt praiſe, I ſuſpect the compoſitor 
caught the word 47 from the latter part of the line, and would read: 
They were, my ſweet, but figures of delight. 
So, in the 10gth Sonnet: | | 
Save thou, my roſe; in it thou art my all.” MALOxE. 
The old reading is ſurely the true one. The poet refuſes to 
enlarge on the beauty of the flowers, declaring that they are on 
tweet, only delightful, ſo far as they reſemble his friend. 
| | STEEVENS. 
Nearly this meaning the lines, after the emendation propoted, 
will ſtill ſupply. In the preceding couplet the colour, not the 
Fuveetneſ5, of the flowers is mentioned; and in the ſubſequent line 
the words dragon and pattern relate only to their external appear- 
ance, MALONE. | | 
Tue lily I condemned for thy hand,] J condemned the lily for 
preſuming to emulate the whiteneſs of thy hand, MaLoNe. 
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The roſes fearfully on thorns did ſtand, 


One bluſhing ſhame, another white defpaire; 


A third, nor red nor white, had ſtolen of both, 
And to his robbery had annex'd thy breath; 
But for his theft, in pride of all his grob 


A vengeful canker eat him up to death”. 


Juliet: 


More flowers I noted, yet I none could ſee, 
But fwcet or colour it had ſtolen from thee, 


5 C. 
Where art thou, Muſe, that thou forget'ſt ſo long 


To ſpeak of that which gives thee all thy might ? 


Spend'ſt thou thy fury on ſome worthleſs ſong, 
Darkening thy power, to lend baſe fubjects light ? 
Return, forgetful Muſe, and ftraight redeem _ 
In gentle numbers time ſo idly ſpent ; 

Sing to the ear that doth thy lays eftcem, 

And gives thy pen both ſkill and argument. 


Kiſe, "reſtive Muſe, my love's ſweet face fury ey, 


If Time have any wrinkle graven there ; ;. 


If any, be a ſatire to decay, 


And make Time's ſpoils deſpiſed every ets. 


One 3uſbing Shame, another æubite deſpair, ] The old copy 
reads : 
Our bluſhing ſhame, another white deſpair. 
Our was evidently a miſprint. Maz.ove, 
All this conceit about the colour of the roſes is repeated again 


in K. Henry VL. P. I: 


66 Your cheeks do . our roſes, 
For pale they look with fear. 
thy cheeks 
© Bluſh for pure ſhame, to counterfeit our roſes,” 
Srkkvkxs. 


* FREY a canker eat biz up to death.] So, in Romeo and 


“ Full ſoon the canker death eats up that hint” 
Again, in Venus and Adonis : 


6 This canker that cats love's tender ſpring.” 
M ALONE. 


Give 


FERN E © 1 


Give my love fame faſter than Time waſtes life; 
So thou prevent'ſt his ſcythe, and crooked knife“. 


CI. | 

O truant Muſe, what ſhall be thy amends, 
For thy neglect of truth in beauty dy'd ? 
Both truth and beauty on my love depends; 
So doſt thou too, and therein dignify'd. 
Make anſwer, Mule : wilt thou not haply fay, 
Truth needs no colour, with his colour fix'd, 
Beauty no pencil, beauty's truth to lay: 
But beſt is beſt, if never intermix'd 2— 
Becauſe he needs no praiſe, wilt thou be dumb ? 
Excuſe not filence ſo ; for it lies in thee 
To make him much out- live a gilded tomb, 
And to be prais'd of ages yet to be. 

Then do thy office, Muſe; I teach thee how 

To make him ſeem long hence as he ſhows now, 


CII. 
My love is ſtrengthen'd, though more weak in ſeem- 
"mg 1 | 
I love not leſs, though leſs the ſhow appear: 
That love is merchandiz'd, whoſe rich eſteeming 
The owner's tongue doth publiſh every where ?. 


So thou prevent'ſt his ſcythe, &c.] i. e. ſo by anticipation 
thou hindereſt the deſtructive effects of his weapons. STEEVENS. 
9 That love is merchandiz'd This expreſſion may ſerve 
to ſupport the old reading of a paſſage in Macbeth: 
| "$ the feaſt is /o/d 
© That is not often vouch'd &c.” 
where Pope would read cold. MaLonwe. | 
That lowe is merchandiz'd, wheſe rich ęſtecming 
Tue owner's tongue doth publiſh every where.] S0, in Love's 
Labour's loſt : | 


66 


my beauty though but mean, 


* Needs not the painted flouriſh of your praiſe ; 
© Beauty is bought by judgment of the eye, 
Not utter'd by baſe /ale of chapmen's tongues,” C. 


u 4 Our 


SONNET 8. 


Our love was new *, and then but in the ſpring, 

When I was wont to greet It with my lays ; 

As Philomel in ſummer's front doth ſing *, 

And ſtops his pipe in growth of riper days: 

Not that the ſummer is leſs pleaſant now 

Than when her mournful hymns did huſh the night, 

But that wild muſick burdens every bough, 

And ſweets grown common loſe their dear delight 3, 
| Therefore, like her, I ſometime hold my tongue, 
Be cauſe 1 would not dull you with my fong, 


CIII. 
Alack! what poverty my muſe brings forth, 
That having ſuch a ſcope to ſhow her pride, 
The argument, all bare, is of more worth, 
Than when it hath my added praiſe beſide. 
O blame me not if I no more can write ! 
1 ook in your glaſs, and there appears a face 
That over-goes my blunt invention quite “, 
Dulling my lines, and Gong. me diſgrace, 


1 Our love was neu-] The numerous expreſſions of this kind 
that occur in theſe Sonnets cannot but appear ſtrange to a modern 
reader. In juſtice therefore toour author, it is proper to obſerve, that 
they were the common language of the time. B. Jonſon concludes 
one of his letters to Dr. Donne by telling him that he is his ever 
true laber; and Drayton, in a letter to Mr. Drummond of Haw- 
thornden, informs him, that Mr. Joſeph Davis is 42 love with 
him. MA. ONE. 

2 4s Philomel in ſummer's front doth ſing, ] In the beginning of 
ſummer, We meet a kindred expreſſion in K. Henry IV. P. II: BK 

1 thou art a ſummer bird, | 
„ Which ever in the haunch of winter /# gs. 
* The lifting up of day.” Maroxk. 
3 —zheir dear delight. ] This epithet has been adopted by Pope: 
Peace is my dear detighty 1 not Fleury's more.” MaLoNE, 
* a face, 
That ov er- ”w my blunt invention quite,] So, in Othello: 
a maid, 
O One that excells 8 quirke of blazoning pens.” 
Again, in The Tempeſt : 
For thou wilt find ſhe will out- trip all praiſe, 
bf And make it halt behind her,“ STEEVENS, 


Were 


S G N N E T 8. = * | 


Were it not ſinful then, ſtriving to mend, 

To mar the ſubject that before was well 5 ? 

For to no other paſs my verſes tend, 

Than of your graces and your gifts to tell; 
And more, much more, than in my verſe can fit, 
Your own glaſs ſhows you, when you look in it. 


CIV. 


To me, fair friend, you never can be old, 
For as you were, when firſt your eye I ey'd, 
Such ſeems your beauty ſtill, Three winters cold 
Have from the foreſts ſhook three ſummers” pride *; 
Three beauteous ſprings to yellow autumn turn'd 7, 
In proceſs of the ſeaſons have J ſeen, 
Three April perfumes in three hot Junes burn'd, 
Since firſt I ſaw you freſh which yet are green. 
Ah! yet doth beauty, like a dial hand, f 
Steal from his figure, and no pace perceiv'd y b 
So your ſweet hue, which methinks il! dath ſtand, ; 
Hath motion 9, and mine eye may be deceiv'd. 

For 


ſtriving to mend, 
To mar the ſubject that before was qwell ? 7 So, in K. John; 
„ When workmen ſtrive to do better than well, 
„They do confound their ſkill,” STEEVENS. 
s Have from the foreſts ſhook three ſummers? pride, ] So, in 
Romeo and Juliet: 
Loet two more ſummers wither in their pride.” 
OTEEVENS. 
7 Three Mee ſprings 70 yellow autumn turu'd,] So, in 


* * 


46 my May of life 

« Is fallen into the ſear, the yellow leaf. MALONE. 

„ yet doth beauty, like a dial haid, 

Steal from his figure, and no pace perceiv'd, ] So, before; 

„ Thou by thy dias ſhady /ealth may know | 

© Time's thieviſh progreſs to eternity. 

Again, in K. Richard III: 

6 ——mellow'd by the Healing hours of time,” 
MalONE. 
Ss your fiveet hue, aubieſh methinks ſtill doth ſtand, 

Hath motion, ] So, in The Winter's Tale: 


„ The 


SONNE T S. 
For fear of which, hear this, thou age unbred, 
Ere you were born was beauty's ſummer dead, 


| | 8 CV, 

Let not my love be call'd idolatry, 

Nor my beloved as an idol ſhow, 

Since all alike my ſongs and praiſes be, 
To one, of one, ſtill ſuch, and ever ſo. 
Kind is my love to-day, to-morrow kind, 
Still conſtant in a wondrous excellence; 
Therefore my verſe to conſtancy confin'd, 
One thing expreſſing, leaves out difference. 
Fair, kind, and true, is all my argument, 
Fair, kind, and true, varying to other words ; 
And in this change is my invention ſpent, 


Three themes in one, which wondrous ſcope affords, Rl 


Fair, kind, and trye, have often liv'd alone, 
W hich three, till now, never kept ſeat in one, 


a 

When in the chronicle of waſted time 
I fee deſcriptions of the faireſt wights, 
And beauty making beautiful old rhime, 
In praiſe of ladies dead, and lovely knights, 

Then in the blazon of ſweet beauty's beſt, 
Of hand, of foot, of lip, of eye, of brow * . 
I ſee their antique pen would have expreſs'd 
Even ſuch a beauty as 70 maſter now *, 


«© The fxure of her eye hath | motion in it.” Maloxk. 

ee in Othello : 
| 66 for the ine of ſcorn . 

“ To point his ow, znmoving finger at. STEeEveNs. 


x Then in the blazon of faveet beauty's beſt, 


Night: 
„„ tongue, thy face, thy limbs, &c. 


Do give thee five-fold b/azon.” STEEVENS. 


u a beguly as you maſter a.] So, in K. mo J 3 
_ 
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Of hand, of foot, of lip, of eye, of brow, | So, in Tevelſth N 
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So all their praiſes are but prophecies 
Of this our time, all you prefiguring ; 
And, for they look'd but with divining eyes, 
They had not ſkill enough your worth to fing ? : 
For we, which now behold theſe preſent days, 
Have eyes to wonder, but Jack tongues to praiſe. 


CVII. 


Not mine own fears, nor the prophetick ſoul * 


Of the wide world dreaming on things to come, 
Can yet the leaſe of my true love control, 
Suppos'd as forfeit to a confin'd doom. 

The mortal moon hath her eclipſe endur'd 5, 
And the ſad augurs mock their own preſage *; 
Incertainties now crown themſelves aſſur'd, 

And peace proclaims olives of endleſs age. 


Now with the drops of this moſt balmy time 


My love looks freſh, and Death to me ſubſcribes ?, 
Since ſpite of him I' live in this poor rhime, 
While he inſults o'er dull and ſpeechleſs tribes, 
And thou in this ſhalt find thy monument, 
When tyrants? creſts and tombs of braſs are ſpent. 


© Between the promiſe of his greener days, 
And thoſe he maſters now.” STEEVENS. | 
They had not ſkill enough your 2worth to fing :] The old copy 
has : 2 | | 
They had not i enough ——— | 
For the preſent emeudation the reader is indebted to Mr. Tyrwhitt. 


MALOoNE. 
4 


the prophetick ſoul] So, in Hamlet : 
„ Oh my prophetick ſoul! mine uncle.” STEEVENS. 

5 The mortal moon hath her eclipſe endur'd,] So, in Antony 
an Cleopatra: 3 | | 

Alas, our ferrene moon is now eclips d“ STEEVENS. 

© And the ſad augurs mock their own preſage,] I ſuppoſe he 
means that they laugh at the futility of their own predictions, 

| | | STEEVENS. 
aud Death to me ſubſcribes,] Acknowledges me his ſu- 


perior. MaALONE. 


CVIII. 


„ O r N 


CVIII, 


What's in the brain that ink may character, 
W hich hath not figur'd to thee my true ſpirit ? 
What's new to ſpeak, what new to regiſter * . 
That may expreſs my love, or thy dear merit? 
Nothing, ſweet boy; ; but yet, like prayers divine, 
I muſt each day ſay o'er the very ſame; 
Counting no old thing old, thou mine, I thine, 
Even as when firſt I hallowed thy fair name. 
So that eternal love in love's freſh caſe ? 
Weighs not the duſt and injury of age, 
Nor gives to neceflary wrinkles place, 
But makes antiquity for aye his page; 
Finding the firſt conceit of love there bred, 
Where time and outward form would ſhow it dead. 


Ki 


O never ſay that I was falſe of heart, 

Though ablence ſeem'd my flame to qualify. 
As ealy might | from myſelf depart, 

As from my ſoul which in thy breaſt doth lie: 
That is my home of love: if J have rang'd, 
Like him that travels, I return again 7 


, PAC. . 


— — 


„ At Fo — „ od 4 


Gi new 70 realtor, 1] The quarto is here 1 er- 
roneous. It reads: I 
——what ov to regiſter. MaLONE. | 
9 in love's freſh caſe, ] By the caſe of love the poet means 
his own compoſitions. Ma LOVE. ( 
: Weighs not the duff &c.] A paſſage in | Lowe's Labour's of |} 
will at once exemplity and explain this phraſe : a 
„Lou weigh me nat -O. that's you care not for ne. 
STEEVENSs Ml 2 
* That is my home of Dove : if 1 have rang d, 
L ike him that travels, I return again.] T bus, in 4 Mid: 
jane Night's Dream : 
„My heart with her but as gueſt-wiſe ſojourn 'd, 
And now to Helen 1 it is home retura'd.” bp 
So alſo, Prior: = 
No matter what beauties I ſaw in my way, | 
„They were but my vilits, but thou art my home.” 
Matrox. 
Ju 


1s | 


J. 


SONNE IT S. — 


Juſt to the time, not with the time exchang'd, — 
So that myſelf bring water for my ſtain. 
Never believe, though in my nature reign'd 
All frailties that beſiege all kinds of blood 7, 
That it could ſo prepoſterouſly be ſtain'd, 
To leave for nothing all thy ſum of good ; 

For nothing this wide univerſe I call, 

Save thou, my roſe ; in 1t thou art my all. 


CX. 


Alas, tis true, I have gone here and there, 

And made myſelf a motley to the view“, 

Gor'd mine own thoughts *, ſold cheap what is moſt 
dear, 

Made old offences of affections new. 

Moſt true it is, that I have look'd on truth 


Aſkance and ftrangely ; but, by all above, 


Theſe blenches gave my heart another youth“, 
And worle eſſays prov'd thee my beſt of love. 
Now all is done, fave what ſhall have no end“: 
Mine appetite I never more will grind 

On newer proof, to try an older friend, 

A God in love, to whom I am confin'd. 


3 All frailties that beſiege all kinds of blood,] So, in Timon of 
Athens : | | | 
6 Nature 
„To whom all ſores lay ſege.“ STEEVENs. 
Aud made myſelf a motley to the view,)] Appeared like a fool; 
(of whom the dreſs was formerly a -2otley coat.) MALONE. 
5 Gor'd mine own thoughts, —] I know not whether this be 
a quaintneſs, or a corruption. STEEVENS, 
5 Theſe blenches gave my heart another youth, ] Theſe ſtarts or 
aberrations from rectitude. So, in Hamlet- 
I'll obſerve his looks; _ 1 
4 Pll tent him to the quick; if he but 3exch, 
© know my courſe.” MALONE. 
7 Now all is done, have what ſhall have no end,] This line ap- 
pearing to me unintelligible, I have adopted a conjectural reading 


luggeſted by Mr. Tyrwhitt. MaLone, 


Then 
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Then give me welcome, next my heaven the beſt, 


Even to thy pure and moſt moſt Wan breaſt. 


CXL.- 


O for my ſake do you with fortune chide “, 

The guilty goddeſs of my harmful deeds, | 

T hat did nor better for my hfe provide, 

Than publick means, which publick manners breeds?, 
Thence comes it that my name receives a brand, 
And almoſt thence my nature is ſubdu'd 

To what it works in, like the dyer's hand. 

Pity me then, and with I were renew'd; 

Whilſt, like a willing patient, I will drink 
Potions of eyſell, gainſt my ſtrong infection; 


No bitternets that | will bitter think, 
Nor double pennance to correct correction. 


Pity me then, dear friend, and I aſſure ye, 
Even that your pity 1s enough to cure me. 


CAIL. 
Your love: and pity doth the impreſſion fill 


Which vulgar n ſtamp'd upon my brow; 


* O for my ſabe do you with fortune chide,] The quarto is here 


evidently corrupt. It reads—<vi/h fortune chide. ALONE. 
To chide <vith fortune is to quarrel with it, So, in Othello : 
++. The buſineſs of the ſtate does him offence, 
% And he does c5/de with you.” SrEEVENs. 
9 Than public means, which publick manners brecds.] The 


| author ſeem3 here to lainent his being reduced to the necel- 


ſity of appearing on che ſtage, or writing for the theatre. 
MaLoxx. 


Polions of ey ſell, Za. 755 my firong infection; ] Zy/ell is vine» 


gar, So, in A mery 64 of the Frere and the Boye. 
«© God that dyed for us all, 
% And dranke both ey/2/l : and gall.” STEEVENS. 
Vinegar is eſteemed very efficacious in preventing the com- 
munication of the plague and other contagious diſtempers. 
Marons, 


For 
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1. 


For what care I who calls me well or ill, 

So you o'er- green my bad, my good allow * ? 
You are my all-the-world, and I muſt ſtrive 
To know my ſhames and praiſes from your tongue 
| None elſe to me, nor I to none alive, | 
That my ſteel'd ſenſe or changes, right or wrong ?, 
In ſo profound abyſm I throw all care + 

Of others' voices, that my adder's ſenſe 

To critick and to flatterer ſtopped are 5. 

Mark how with my neglect I do diſpenſe :— 


% For what care I who calls me well or ill, 

So you O' er- green my bad, my good allow ?] I am indiffer- 
ent to the opinion of the world, if you do but throw a friendly 
veil over my faults, and approve of my virtues. The allufion 
ſeems to be either to the practice of covering a bare coarſe piece 
of ground with freſh greez-ſward, or to that of planting ivy or jeſ- 
famine to conceal an unſightly building. | 

To allow, in ancient language, is to approves MaLONE. 

I would read: | | 1 | 
o'er-grieve my bad, 
i. e. I care not what is ſaid of me, fo that you compaſſionate my 
tailings and approve my virtues. STEEVENS., 

3 That my /teel'd ſenſe or changes, right or wwrong.] It appears 
from the next line but one, that /ex/7 is here uſed for ſenſes. We 
might better read : Ys | 

—eer changes, right or wrong. MALONE. 

None elſe to me, nor I to none alive, _ 

That my fteeld ſenſe or changes, right or wrong.) The mean- 
ing of this purblind and obſcure {tuff ſeems to be—You are the 
only perſon who has power to change my ſtubborn reſolution ez. 
ther to what is right, or to what is wrong. STEEVENS, 

In ſo profound abyſm I throw all care] Our author uſes this 
word likewiſe in the Tempeſt, and Antony and Cleopatra : ** the 
abyſm of time,” and the «by/2: of hell.” SrEEVENS. 

s that my adder's ſenſe | 

To critick and to flatterer ſtopped are:] That my ears are 
equally deaf to the ſnarling cenſurer, and the flattering encomiait, 
Critick for cynick, So, in Love's Labour's loft : 

* And critic Timon laugh at idle toys.” | 

Our author again alludes to the deafneſs of the adder in Troilus 
and Creſida : | 

"” ears more deaf than adders to the voice 

Of any true deciſion.“ Matons. 


You 
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Vou are ſo ſtrongly in my purpoſe bred, 
That all the world beſides methinks are dead“. 


| CXIII. 
Since I left you, mine eye is in my mind ?, 
And that which governs me to go about, 


Doth part his function *, and is partly blind, 


Seems ſeeing, but effectually is out? ; 

For it no form delivers to the heart 

Of bird, of flower, or ſhape, which it doth lack: , 
Of his quick objects hath the mind no part, 


Nor his own viſion holds what it doth catch; 
For if it ſee the rud*ſt or gentleſt ſight, 


The moſt ſweet favour, or deformed'ſt creature, 


The mountain or the fea, the day or night, 
The crow, or dove e, it ſhapes them to your feature. 


6 That all the world befides me thinks y*are dead.] Thus the 
quarto. The context rather requires that we ſhould read: 
That all the world beſides yoz thinks me dead. 
i. e. all the world except you &c. So before: 
None elſe to me, nor to none alive.” 
I would read, if alteration be neceſlary, 
That all the world befides, methinks, is [or are] dead. 


5 


The ſenſe would be this] pay no regard to the ſentiments of 


mankind ; and obſerve how I account for this my indifference, | 


think ſo much of you, that I have no leiſure to be anxious about 
the opinions of others, I proceed as if the world, yourſelf ex- 
cepted, were no more. STEEVENS., 

l have followed the regulation propoſed by Mr, Steevens, which ij 


was likewiſe ſuggeſted by an anonymous correſpondent, whoſe 


favours have been already acknowledged. MarLoxe. 


7 
Hamlet: 
« In my mind's eye, Horatio.” 
Again, in The _ of Lucrece : 
„Was left unſeen, ſave to the eye of mind.” MaLoxE 
8 Dorh part his function, — ] That is, partly performs his of- 
fice. Ml N E. 
9 Seems ſeeing, but effetually 7s out ; .] So, in Macbeth: 
«© Dot. You lee her eyes are open. | 
« Gent, Ay, but their ſenſe is ſhut,” STEEVENS. 


Incapable 


mine eye is in my mind,] We meet the ſame phraſe in 


We might read: 


NN 672 
Ilucapable of more, replete with you, 
My moſt true mind thus maketh mine untrue . 
Y CXIV. > wh 
Or whether doth my mind, being crown'd with you, 
Drink up the monarch's plague, this flattety, 
Or whether ſhall I ſay mine eye faith true, 
And that your love taught it this alcumy, 
To make of monſters and things indigeſt, 
Such cherubins as your ſweet ſelf reſemble, 
Creating every bad a perfect beſt , 
As faſt as objects to his beams afſemble ? 
O tis the firſt; *tis flattery in my ſeeing, - 
And my great mind moſt kingly drinks it up: 
Mine eye well knows what with his guſt is 'greeing ?, 
And to his palate doth prepare the cup: 
If it be poiſon'd, tis the leſſer fin 
That mine eye loves it, and doth firſt begin. 
„ CXV. 
Thoſe lines that I before have writ, do lie, 
Even thoſe that ſaid I could not love you dearer ; 


e 


My ue, true mind thus maketh mine untrue.] Thus the quarto. 
lt there be no corruption, the word antrue muſt be conſidered as 
a ſubſtantive. The fincerity of my alfection is the cauſe of my untruthz 
. e. of my not ſeeing objects truly, ſuch as they appear to the 


ref of mankind, So Milton: 


grace deſcending had remoy'd 
2 F Our er their hearts.“ 
My moſt true mind thus makes mine eye untrue, 
Or—7hy moſt true mind thus maketh mine untrue. 


| The old copy having makerh, and the metre being complete with · 


out any additional word, the latter emendation appears to me the 
beſt. However, as the line is intelligible as it ſtands, and the li- 
centious uſe of the adjective is much in our author's manner, no 
change is neceſſary. MALonE. ; —_ 
Treating every bad a perfect beſt,] So, in The Tempeſt : 
creating you 
Of every creature's Jeb.” STEEVENS, . 
hat with his guſt is greeing, ] That is, what is pleaſ- 
wg to the aße of my mind, MALONBE. | | 
Von, I. Ss Yet 


* 


* 
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"Mm are ſo ſtrongly in my purpoſe bred, 
That all the world beſides methinks are ad 5 


CXIII. 


Since I left you, mine eye is in my mind', 


And that which governs me to go about, 


Doth part his function ;, and is partly blind, 
Seems ſeeing, but effectually is out?; 


For it no form delivers to the heart 


Of bird, of flower, or ſhape, which 1 it doth lack; 
Of his quick objects hath the mind no part, 
Nor his own viſion holds what it doth catch; 

For if it fee the rud*ſ or gentleſt ſight, 

The moſt ſweet favour, or deformed'ſt creature, 
'The mountain or the ſea, the day or night, 


The crow, or dove, it ſhapes them to your feature, 


6 That all the world bef des me thinks y'are dead.] Thus the | 
quarto. The context rather requires that we ſhould read; | 


That all the world beſides vo thinks me dead. 
i. e. all the world except you &c. So before: | 
& None elſe to me, nor to none alive.” Matoxe, 
I would read, if alteration be neceſlary, 
That all the world beſides, methinks, is [or are] dead. 


The ſenſe would be this—] pay no regard to the ſentiments of | 


mankind ; and obſerve how I account for this my indifference, | 
think ſo much of you, that I have no leiſure to be anxious about 
the opinions of others, 1 proceed as if the world, yourſelf ex· 
cepted, were no more. STEEVENsS. 


have followed the regulation propoſed by Mr. Steevens, which | 


was likewiſe ſuggeſted by an anonymous correſpondent, whoſe 


favours have been already acknowledged. MarLoxe. 


7 mine eye is in my mind, | We meet the ſame phraſe i in 


Hamlet: 


« In my mind's eye, Horatio.“ 


Again, in The Rape of Lucrece : 


„» Was left unſeen, ſave to the eye of mind,” Maloxr. 
3 Doth part his Juucfion,.—] That is, partly performs his of- 


fice. MALONE. 


9 Seems ſeeing, but effoctually is ont. 1 So, in Macbeth: 
Doe. You lee her eyes are open. 
« Gent, Ys but their ſenſe is ſhut,” STEEVENS. 


Incapable 


in : 


le | 


N N T 
Incapable of more, replete with you, 
My moſt true mind thus maketh mine untrue *, 
| CXIV. | 
Or whether doth my mind, being crown'd with you, 
Drink up the monarch's plague, this flattety, 
Or whether ſhall I ſay mine eye faith true, 


And that your love taught it this alcumy, 
To make of monſters and things indigeſt, 


such cherubins as your ſweet ſelf reſemble, 


Creating every bad a perfect beſt *, 
As faſt as objects to his beams aſſemble ? 
O 'tis the firſt; *tis flattery in my ſeeing, 
And my great mind moſt kingly drinks it up: 
Mine eye well knows what with his guſt is 'greeing ?, 
And to bis palate doth prepare the cup : N 
[f it be poiſon'd, tis the leſſer fin 
That mine eye loves it, and doth firſt begin. 


e. | 
Thoſe lines that I before have writ, do lie, | 
Even thoſe that ſaid I could not love you dearer ; 


My moſt true mind thus maketh mine untrue.] Thus the quarto. 
It there be no corruption, the word antrue muſt be conſidered as 
a ſubſtantive. The fincerity of my affection is the cauſe of my untruth; 
. e. of my not ſeeing objects truly, ſuch as they appear to the 
reſt of mankind, So Milton : 

grace deſcending had remoy'd 

1 Thy raven their hearts.” 

We might read? | | Ro, 

My moſt true mind thus mates mine eye untrue, 

Or--7hy moſt true mind thus maketh mine untrue, | 
The old copy having makerh, and the metre being complete with 
out any additional word, the latter emendation appears to me the 
beſt. However, as the line is inteiligible as it ſtands, and the li- 
centious uſe of the adjective is much in our author's manner, no 
change is neceſſary. MALONE. | 

Creating every bad a perfect beſt,] So, in The Tempeſt > 

creating you | 
every creature's Jeb.” STFEVENS, 
bt with his guſt is *greeing,] That is, what is pleaſ- 
mg to the taffe of my mind. MALONS. | | 


Vo“. I. | * * — 
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Yet then my judgment knew no reaſon why 
My moſt full flame ſhould afterwards burn clearer, 
But reckoning time, whoſe million'd accidents 
Creep in 'twixt vows, and change decrees of kings, 
Tan ſacred beauty, blunt the ſharp'ſt intents, 
Divert ſtrong minds to the courſe of altering things ; ' 
Alas! why, fearing of time's tyranny, 

Might I not then ſay, mow I love you beſt, 

When I was certain o'er incertainty, 

Crowning the preſent, doubting of the reſt ? 
Love is a babe; then might I not ſay fo, 7 
To * full growth to that which ſtill doth grow? 

CXVI. , 

Let me not to the marriage of true minds 4 

Admit impediments. Love is not love? 

Which alters when it alteration finds, 

Or bends with the remover to remove: 

Ono! it is an ever- fixed mark, 

That looks on tempeſts, and is never ſhaken *; 

It is the ftar to every wandering bark, 

Whoſe worth's unknown, although his height be | 3 

taken. a 

Tei mie not to the marriage of true minds] To the ſym pathetick 

union of ſouls. So, in Romeo and Juliet [ Ato, 15991: 


Examine every married lineament ——“ Ma LON. 
Lowe is not love 
Which alters auben it alteration finds, &c.] So, in K. Lear 
FL Lowe's not love, © f th 
% When it is mingled with regards, that ſtand 
% Atoot from th* entire point.” STEEVENS. 
5 O no! it is an ever-fixed mark, | N 
That looks on mae and is never ſhaken 44 So, in 3 


Henry VIII. 
we, though perils did 


60 and, as thiok as thought could make them, and . 
„ Appear in forms more horrid, yet my aug, | 
As doth the rock agaiuſt the chiding flood, 
«© Should the approach of this wild river break, 
„% And fland unſhaten yours. 
Again, in Corzolanus : 
“ Like a great /ea-mark, andi ing every flaw, 
And faving thoſe that eye thee.” MaLoNs. 
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Henry VIII. 


SONNE T 8 


Love's not Time's foolꝰ, though roſꝶ lips and cheeks 
Within his bending ſickle's compaſs come; 

Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 

But bears it out even to the edge of doom. 

If this be error, and upon me prov'd, 

I never writ, nor no man ever lov'd, 


CXVII. 


Accuſe me thus; that I have ſcanted all 
Wherein I ſhould your great deſerts repay 


Forgot upon your deareſt love to call, 


Whereto all bonds do tie me day by day“; 
That I have frequent been with unknown minds; 
And given to time your own dear-purchas'd right ; 
That I have hoiſted fail to all the winds 
Which ſhould tranſport me fartheſt from your fight. 
Book both my wilfulneſs and errors down, 
And on juſt proof, ſurmiſe accumulate, 
Bring me within the level of your frown *, 
But ſhoot not at me in your waken'd hate“: 
Since my appeal ſays, I did ſtrive to prove 

The conſtancy and virtue of your love. 


7 Love's not Time's fool, — ] So, in K. Henry IV. P. I: 
KFgBut thought's the ſlave of life, and life Time's fool.” 
2 Ws | MALONE. 
3 But bears it out even to the edge of doom.] So, in AlPs Well 
that ends Well : | . 
„% We'll ſtrive zo bear it for your worthy fake, 
& To the extreme edge of hazard.” MALONE, 
9 Whereto all bonds do tie me day by day ;] So, in K. Rich. II: 
„ There is my bond of faith, | 
% To e thee to my ſtrong correction. MaLoNnE. 
: Bring me within the level of your frown,] So, in King 


1 I ſtood 2? the level | 
&* Of a full-charg'd conſpiracy.” STEEVENS. 
your Waken'd hate :] So, in Othello: 
„Than anſwer my wa#d wrath.” STEEZVENSs. 


„ CxXVIII. 
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Like a8, to make our appetites more keen, 
With eager compounds we our palate urge; 
As, to prevent our maladies unſeen, 
We ſicken to ſhun ſickneſs, when we purge; 
Even fo, being full of your ne'er-cloying ſweetneſs, 
To bitter ſawces did I frame my feeding, 
And, fick of welfare, found a kind of meetneſs 
To be diſeas d, ere that there was true needing. 
Thus policy in love, to anticipate 
The ills that were not, grew to faults aſſured, 
And brought to men a healthful ſtate, 
Which, rank of goodneſs *, would by ill be cured, 
But thence I learn, and find the leſſon true, 
Drugs 9 him that ſo fell ſick of YOu. 


CXIX. 


What potions bave I drunk of Syren tears, 
Diſtil'd from limbecks foul as hell within, 
Applying fears to hopes, and hopes to fears, 
Still loſing when L ſaw myſelf to win! 
What wretched errors hath my heart committed, 
Whilſt it hath thought itſelf fo bleſſed never! 
Ho have mine eyes out of their ſpheres been fitted 
In the diſtraction of this madding fever! 


PUBS. Wo ye MA 


rank of goodneſs, J So, in Antony aud Cleopatra: 
* Rank of groſs diet.” STEEVENS. 
* How have mine eyes aut of their ſpheres been fitted 
In the diſtraction of this madding fewer ]] How have | 
mine eyes been convulſed during the frantick fits of my feverous A 
zove! So, in Macbeth: | 
Then comes my fit again ; I had elſe been perfect, 
| „Whole as the marble &c.” 
The participle fta, is not, J believe, uſed by any other author, 
28 the ſenſe inwhich it is here employed, MALOE. 
We meet in Hamlet the ſame image as here: | 
6% Make thy two eyes, like ſtars, Har t from their ſpheres.” | 
STEEvens: 8 


O be- 
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SO NNE T 8s. — 
O benefit of ill ! now I find true 
That better is by evil ſtill made better * ; 


And ruin'd love, when it is built anew *, 


Grows fairer than at firſt, more ſtrong, far greater. . 
So I return rebuk'd to my content, f 
And gain by ill thrice more than [ have ſpent. 

| CXX. g 

That you were once unkind, befriends me now, 0 

And for that forrow, which I then did feel, ; 

Needs muſt I under my tranſgrefhon bow, ; 

Unleſs my nerves were braſs or hammer'd ſteel. N 

For if you were by my unkindneſs ſhaken, | c 

As I by your's, you have paſs'd a hell of time“ 1 

And l, a tyrant, have no leiſure taken ; 

To weigh how once I ſuffer'd in your crime. . | 

O that our night of woe might have remember'd? 

My deepeſt ſenſe, how hard true ſorrow hits, 


And ſoon to you, as you to me, then tender'd 


The humble ſalve which wounded boſom fits! 
But that your treſpaſs now becomes a fee ; 
Mine ranſoms your's, and your's mult ranſom me. 


—_— vun of ill ! now 1 find true 
That better is by evil flill made better ;] So, in As you like it: 
Sweet are the uſes of adverlity.” STEEVENS. 
* And ruin'd love, when it is built anew,] So, in The T<vo 
Gentlemen of Verona : 
Shall love in building grow ſo rainate at Marone, 
-you have paſi'd à hell of time ;Þ So, in Othello: 
„ But oh, what damned minutes tells he o'er, 
% Who doats, yet doubts, ſuſpetts, yet ſtrongly loves.” 
Again, in The Rape of Lucrece : 8 
Aud that deep torture may be call*d a Bell, | 
+6 Where more is felt than one hath power to tell.” 
. MAaLoNE, 


Again, in K. Richard FI: 
* for a ſeaſon after, ; 
4 Could not believe but that Z<vas in hell.“ SrRREVExs. 
7 —— night have remember'd] That 15, might have reminded. 
So, in K. Richard UN: 
It doth member me the more of ſorrower MaALoxz. 7 
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5SONNETS 
CXXI. 
Tis better to > be vile, than vile eſteem d 


When not to be receives reproach of being, 
And the juſt pleaſure loſt, which is ſo deem'd 
Not by our feeling, but by others” ſeeing. 


For why ſhould others? falſe adulterate eyes 
Give ſalutation to my ſportive blood ? 
Or on my frailties why are trailer ſpies, 


Which in their wills count bad what I think good? 


No, I am that I am * ; and they that level 


At my abuſes, reckon up their own: 
I may be ſtraight, though they themſelves be bevel 7; 
By their rank thoughts my deeds muſt not be ſhown; 


Unleſs this general evil they maintain, 
All men are bad and in their badneſs . 


cxxII. 
Thy gift, thy tables, are within my brain 


Full character'd with laſting memory ', 


Which ſhall above that idle rank remain, 
Beyond all date, even to eternity: 
Oc at the leaſt fo long as brain and heart 


Have faculty by nature to ſubfiſt *; 


T7 — 1 am that 1 and So, in K. Richard III. 
oe I am myſelf alone.” STeevens, 


9 wmn—bevel: ) 1, e. crooked ; a term uſed only, IN: by 


rating and joiners. STEEYENS. 
- within my brain 
Full character'd ai lafting mm So, in Hamlet : 
6 from the table of my memory 
4% I'll wipe away all trivial fond records 
„% And thy commandment all alone ſhall live 
% Within the book and volume of my brain. MALONEs« 
Or at the leaf? ſo long as brain and heart : 
Have u, by nature to ſubſiſt;] So, in Hamlet: 
Remember thee ? 
Ay, thou poor ghoſt, while memory holds a ſeat 
60 In this diſtracted globe. 93 OTEEV ENS. 
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Till each to raz'd oblivion yield his part 
Of thee, thy record never can be miſs'd. 
That poor retention could not ſo much hold ?, 
Nor need I tallies, thy dear love to ſcore ; 
Therefore to give them from me was I bold, 
To truſt thoſe tables that receive thee more: 
To keep an adjunct to remember thee, 

Were to import forgetfulneſs in me. 11 
0 CXXCIII. 
No! Time, thou ſhalt not boaſt that I do change: 
Thy pyramids built up with newer might "EP 
To me are nothing novel, nothing ſtrange ; 
They are but dreſſings of a former fight. _ 45 
Our dates are brief, and therefore we admire 
What thou doſt foiſt upon us that is old, 
And rather make them born to our deſire, 
Than think that we before have heard them told. 


Thy regiſters and thee I both defy, 
Not wondering at the preſent nor the paſt ; 


For thy records and what we ſee doth lie, 
Made more or leſs by thy continual haſte : 


This I do vow, and this ſhall ever be, 
I will be true, deſpite thy ſcythe and thee, 


CXXIV. 


If my dear love were but the child of ſtate, 

It might for fortune's baſtard be unfather'd, 

As ſubject to time's love, or to time's hate, 

Veeds among weeds, or flowers with flowers ga- 


ther'd. 


N o, it was builded far from accident; 


It ſuffers not in ſmiling pomp, nor falls 


3 That poor retention could not ſo much Hold, That poor reten- 
tion is the table-book given to him by his friend, incapable of re- 
ta:ning, or rather of containing, ſo much as the tablet of the brain. 

5 ; ; | | Ma LONE. 


X x 4 ale Under 
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SONNE Ts. 


Under the blow of thralled diſcontent, 

Whereto the inviting time our faſhion calls : 

It fears not policy, that heretick, 
Which works on leaſes of ſhort-number'd hours, 


But all alone ſtands hugely politick *, 
That it not grows with heat ?, nor drowns with 


ſhowers. 
To this I witneſs call the fools of time, 


Which die for goodneſs, who have liv'd for crime. 


Cxxv. 


Were it aught to me I bore the canopy, 

With my extern the outward honouring “, 

Or lay'd great baſes for eternity, 
Which prove more ſhort than waſte or ruining : ) 


* But all alone Penile hugely politich J This line brings to mind 
Dr. Akinfide's noble deſcription of the Pantheon: 
| „Mark how the dread Pantheon ſtands, 

©& Amid the domes of modern hands ! 
© Amid the toys of idle ſtate, 
«© How ſimply, how ſeverely great!“ STEEVENS. 

S That it not grows with heat, nor drowns with ſhowers. 3 | 
Though a building may be drowr'd, i. e. deluged by rain, it can 
hardly grow under the ipfluence of beat.—] would read—glows, 

STEEVENS. 

Though the poet hed compared his affection to a building, he 
ſeems to have deſerted that thought; and here, perhaps, meant 
to allude to the progreſs of vegetation, and the accidents that re- 
wake it. So, in the 15th Sonnet : 

* When I perceive that every thing that grows, 

*« Holds in perfection but a little moment 

© When I perceive that mer as plants increaſe, 

% Cheared and chect'd even by the ſelf-· ſame. fy &c.“ 


Malone. 
the Fools of tima, 
| Which die for goadueſs, , who have liv'd for crime.] Per-. 
| Haps this is a ſtroke at ſome of Fox's Martyrs. STEEVENS, 
7 With = extern tc outward honogring, ] Thus, in Othello: 
Vhen my oztward action doth demonſtrate 
N 40 Tbe native act and figure of my heart 
% In compliment 2 STEEVENS, | 


Have 


cc d N E 1,4 =. 


Have I not ſeen dwellers on form and favour 

Loſe all, and more, by paying too much rent, 

For compound ſweet foregoing ſimple ſavour, 

Pitiful thrivers, in their gazing ſpent ? 

No ;—let me be obſequious in thy heart, 

And take thou my oblation, poor but free, 

Which is not mix'd with ſeconds, knows no art *, _ 

But mutual render, only me for thee. 5 
Hence, thou ſuborn'd informer ! a true ſoul, 
When moſt impeach'd, ſtands leaſt in thy control. 


CXXVI. 


O thou, my lovely boy *, who in thy power 
Doſt hold time's fickle glaſs, his fickle, hour; 
Who haft by waning grown, and thercin ſhow'ſt 
Thy lovers withering, as thy ſweet ſelf grow'ſt; 
If nature, ſovereign miſtreſs over wrack, 

As thou goeſt onwards, ſtill will pluck thee back, 
She keeps thee to this purpoſe, that her ſkill 
May time diſgrace, and wretched minutes kill. 
Yet fear her, O thou minion of her pleaſure ; 
She may detain, but not ſtill keep her treaſure : 
Her audit, though delay'd, anſwer'd muſt be, 
And her quietus is to render thee ?, 


* Which is not mix'd wtth ſeconds, —] I am juſt informed 
by an old lady, that /ecozds is a provincial term for the ſecond kind 
of flour, which is collected after the ſmaller bran is fifted. That 
our author's oblation was pure, zamixed with baſer matter, is all 
that he meant to ſay, STEEvEns. | 

O thou, my lovely boy, —] This Sonnet differs from all the 
others in the preſent collection, not being written in alternate 
rbimes. MALONE. | 

And her quietus——] So, in Hamlet: 

77 8 might his guzezus make 
«© With a bare bodkin *? 
See note on that paſſage, edit. 1778. Vol. X. p. 277. 
This Sonnet conſiſls of only twelve lines. STEEVENS. 


CXXVII. 
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In the old age black was not counted fair *, ” 

Or if it were, it bore not beauty's name; 


But Ml 


1 Tr the old age &c.] The reader will find almoſt all that is faid # 
here on the ſubject of complexion, is repeated in Lowe's La. 
bour's lag: 1 : | I 

„O, who can give an oath ? where is a book? 
© That I may ſwear beauty doth beauty lack, 
& Tf that ſhe learn not of her eye to look? 
No face is farr that is not full ſo Sack. 
«& , if in black my lady's brow be deck'd, 
© Tt mourns, that painting and uſurping hair 
* Should raviſh doters with a falſe aſpect; 
5 And therefore is ſhe born to make black fair,” 
| Te FE oF OTEEVENS. 

In the old age & c.] All the remaining Sonnets are addreſſed 
to a female. MarLonE. | | | 

A Sonnet was ſurely the contrivance of ſome literary Pro- 
cruſtes. The ſingle thought of which it is to conſiſt, how- 
ever luxuriant, muſt be cramped within fourteen verſes, or, 
however ſcanty, muſt be ſpun out into the fame number, On a 
chain of certain links the exiſtence of this metrical whim depends; 
and its reception is ſecure as ſoon as the admirers of it have count- _ 
ed their expected and ſtatutable proportion of rhimes. The gra- bei 
tification of head or heart, is no object of the writer's ambition. 
That a few of theſe trifles deſerving a better character may be 

found, I ſhall not venture to deny; tor chance co-operating with 
art and genius, will occaſionally produce wonders. | 

Of the Sonnets before us, one hundred and twenty-fix are in- 
ſcribed (as Mr. Malone obſerves) to a friend: the remaining 
twenty-eight (a ſmall proportion out of ſo many) are devoted to 
a miſtreſs. Yet it our author's Ferdinand and Romeo had not 
expreſied themſelves in terms more familiar to human underſtand- 
ing, I believe few readers would have rejoiced in the happineſs of 
the one, or ſympathized with the ſorrows of the other. 2 
indeed, quaintneſs, obſcurity, and tautology, are to be regarded 
as the conſtituent parts of this exotick ſpecies of compoſition. But, 
in whatever the excellence of it may conſiſt, I proteſs J am one 
of thoſe who ſhould have wiſhed it to have expired in the country 
u here it was born, had it not fortunately provoked the ridicule oi 
Lepe de Vega, which, being takntly imitated by Poture, _= at 

| 5 | | G16 


S NE T-& _ 


But now 15 black beauty's ſucceſſive heir, > — 
And beauty ſlander'd with a baſtard ſhame. 
For 


llt . into Engliſ by Mr. Roderick, xy" exhibited as 
follows, in the ſecond volume of Dodſley's Collecion. a 


? 


A . 


66 Capricious Wray a ſonnet needs muſt have; 
«© TI ne'er was fo put to't before: —a ſonnet! 
„Why, tourteen verſes muſt be ſpent upon it: 
a 5 
Tis good, howe'er, to have conquer'd the firſt ſtave. 


6 Yet I ſhall ne'er find rhymes enough by half, 
„Said I, and found myſelf i“ the midſt o' the ſecond. 
If twice four verſes were but fairly reckon'd, 

— hould turn back on th” hardeft part, and laugh. 


10 Thus fur: with good ſucceſs, I think Pre ſcribled, 
| 4% And of the twice ſeven lines have clean got oꝰer ten. 
* Courage ! another'll finiſh the firſt triplet. 
„Thanks to thee, Muſe, my work begins to ſhorten, 
There's thirteen lines got through, driblet by driblet. 
„ Tis done. Count how you will, I warr'nt there's 
fourteen.“ 


Let thoſe who might conceive this ſonnet to be unpoetical, if 
compared with others by more eminent writers, peruſe the next, 
being the eleventh in the collection of Milton. 


«© A book was writ of late call'd Tetrachordon, 
* And woven cloſe, both matter, form and ſtyle ; 
The ſubject new: it walk'd the town a while, 3 
„ Numb'ring good intellects; now ſeldom por'd on. 9 


«© Cries the ſtall- reader, Bleſs us! what a word on 
A little page is this! and ſome in file 
„Stand ſpelling falſe, while one might walk to Mile- 
„ End Green. Why is it harder Sirs than as 


% Colkitto, or Macdonnel, or Gallaſp ? 

| ** Thoſe rugged names to our like mouths grow ſleek, 
That would have made Quintilian ſtare and gaſp. 

„Thy age, like ours, O ſoul of dir John Cheek, 
*© Hated not learning worſe than toad or aſp, 
When thou taught'ſt Cambridge, and king Edward 


Greek,” 
The 


$ONNETS 
For fince each hand hath put on nature's power, 
Fairing the foul with art's falſe-borrow'd tace, 
| | Sweet 


The reader may now proceed to more pieces of the ſame ſtruc- 
ture, which the friends of the late Mr. Edwards were willing to 
receive as effuſions of fancy as well as friendſhip. If the appetite 
for ſuch a mode of writing be even then unſatisfied, I hope that 
old Joſhua Sylveſter (I confeſs myſelf unacquainted with the ex. 
tent of his labours) has likewiſe been a ſonneteer; for ſurely his 
| ſucceſs in this form of poetry muſt have been tranſcendent in- 
deed, and could not fail to afford complete gratification to the ad- 
mirers of a ſtated number of lines compoſed in the higheſt rain of 
affectation, pedantry, circumlocution and nonſenſe. In the mean 
time, let 3 writers be warned againſt a ſpecies of compoſi- 
tion which has reduced the moſt exalted poets to a level with the 
meaneſt rhimers; has almoſt cut down Milton and Shakſpeare to 
the ſtandards of Pomiret and but the name of Pomfret is per- 
haps the loweſt in the ſcale of Engliſh verſifiers. As for Mr. 


Malone, whoſe animadverſions are to follow mine, Now is he 


for the numbers that Petrarch flowed in.” Let me however bor- 
row fomewhat in my own favour from the ſame ſpeech of Mer. 
cutio, by obſerving that Laura had a better love to be-rhyme 
Her,” Let me adopt alſo the ſentiment which Shakſpeare himſelf, 
on his amended judgment, has put into the mouth of his favourite 
character in Lowe's Labour's loft: | 
„Tut! none but minſtrels like of Sonneting. STEEVENS, 
I do not feel any great propenſity to ſtand forth as the cham- 


ion of theſe compoſitions. However, as it appears to me that 


they have been ſomewhat under-rated, I think it incumbent on 
me to do them that juſtice to which they ſeem entitled. 
Of Petrarch (whoſe works I have never read) I cannot ſpeak; 


but J am flow to believe that a writer who has been warmly ad- 


mired for four centuries by his own countrymen, is without merit, 
though he has been guilty of the heinous offence of addreſſing his 
- miſtreſs in pieces of only that number of lines which by long 
uſage has been appropriated to the ſonnet. _ 
The burleſque ſtanzas which have been produced to depretiate 
the poems before us, it muſt be acknowledged, are not ill exc- 


cured ; but they will never decide the merit of this ſpecies of 


compoſition, until it ſhall be eſtabliſhed that ridicule is the teſt of 
truth. The fourteen rugged lines that have been quoted from 
Milton for the ſame purpoſe, are equally iuconcluſive; for it 18 
well known that he generally failed when he attempted rhime, 
whether his verſes aſſumed the ſhape of a ſonnet or any other 
form. Theſe pieces of our author therefore muſt at laſt tand or 
tall by themſelves. 3. 4 


When they are deſcribed as a maſs of affectation, pedant'y, 


cit. 


EF 


SO HNETDT A 
Sweet beauty hath no name, no holy hour, 
But is profan'd, if not lives in diſgrace, 
There- 


circumlocution, and nonſenſe, the picture appears to me over- 
charged. Their great defects ſeem to be a want of variety, and 
the majority of them not being directed to a female, to whom 


alone ſuch ardent expreſſions of eſteem could with propriety be 


addreſſed. It cannot be denied too that they contain ſome far- 
fetched conceits ; but are our author's plays entirely free from 
them? Many of the thoughts that occur in his dramatick pro- 
ductions, are found here likewiſe ; as may appear from the nu- 
merous parallels that have been cited from his dramas, chiefly 
for the purpoſe of authenticating theſe poems. Had they there- 
fore no other merit, they are entitled to our attention, as often 
illuſtrating obſcure paſſages in his plays. 

do not perceive that the verſification of theſe pieces is leſs 
ſmooth and harmonious than that of Shakſpeare's other compoſi- 
tions. Though many of them are not ſo ſimple and clear as they ought 
to be, yet ſome of them are written with perſpicuity and energy. 
A tew have been already pointed out as deſerving this character; 
and many beautiful lines, ſcattered through theſe poems, will, it 
is ſuppoſed, ſtrike every reader who is not determined to allow no 
praiſe to any ſpecies of poetry except blank verſe or heroick 
couplets. MALONE. | | 

The caſe of theſe Sonnets is certainly bad, when ſo little can 
be advanced in ſupport of them. Ridicule is always ſucceſsful 
where it is juſt, A burleſque on Alexander's Feaſt would do 
no injury to its original. Some of the rhime compoſitions of 
Milton (Sonnets excepted) are allowed to be eminently harmo- 
nious. Is it neceſſary on this occaſion to particularize his Alle- 
gro, Penſeroſo, and Hymn on the Nativity? I ruſt add, that there 
is more conceit in any thirty-ſix of Shakſpeare's Sonnets, than 
in the ſame number of his Plays. When I know where that 
perſon is to be found who allows no praiſe to any ſpecies of poetry, 
except blank werſe and heroic conplets, it will be early enough 2 
me to undertake his defence. STEEVENs. 

That ridicule is generally ſucceſsful when it is juſt, cannot be 
denied; but whether it be juſt in the preſent inſtance, is the point 
to be proved, It may be ſucceſsful when 1t 1s not juſt; when 
neither the ſtructure nor the thoughts of the poem ridiculed, de- 
ſerve to be derided. | | | 

No burleſque on Alexander's Feaft certainly would render it 


ridiculous ; yet undoubtedly a ſucceſsful parody or burleſque 


piece might be formed upon it, which in itſelf might have 
intrinſick merit. The ſucceſs of the burleſque therefore does 
aot neceflarily depend upon, nor aſcertain, the demerit of 

| | - | | | t de 
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Her eyes fo ſuited 3; and they mourners ſeem 


S ON N E T S. 


Therefore my miſtreſs' eyes are raven black, 


the original. Of this Cotton's Virgil Trave/*ie affords a de- 
ciſive proof. "The moſt rigid muſcles muit relax on the per- 
uſal of it; yet the purity and majeſty of the Eueid will ever re- 
main undiminiſned.— With reſpect to Milton, (of whom I have 
only ſaid that he generally, not that he always failed in rhyming 
compoſitions,) Dryden, at a time when all rivalry and compet:- 
tion between them were at an end, when he had ceaſed to write 
for the ſtage, and when of courſe it was indifferent to him what 
metre was conſidered as beſt ſuited to dramatick compoſitions, 


pronounced, that he compoſed his great poem in blank verſe, Þ 


% becauſe rhime was not his talent. He had neither (adds the 
Laureate) the eaſe of doing it, nor the graces of it; which is 
manifeſt in his Juvenilia or Verſes written in his youth; «here 


His rhime is always conſtraiued, and forced, and comes hardly from 


him, at an age when the foul 1s moſt pliant, and the paſſion of 
tove makes almoſt every man a rhimer, though not a poet,” 
URS Lf | MarLone, 
 Cotton's work is an innocent parody, was deſigned as no ridi- 
cule on the Æneid, and conſequently will not operate to the dif- 
advantage of that immortal poem. The contrary is the caſe with 
Mr. Roderick's imitation of the Spaniard. He wrote it as a ridi- 
cule on the frafure, not the words of a Sonnet; and this is 3 
purpoſe which it has completely anſwered. No one ever re- 
tired from a peruſal of it with a favourable opinion of the ſpe- 
cies of compoſition it was meant to deride. | | 
The deciſions of Dryden are never leſs to be truſted than when 
he treats of blank verſe and chime, each of which he has extolled 
and depreciated in its turn. When this ſubject is before him, 
his judgment is rarely ſecure ſrom the ſeductions of convenience, 
intereſt or jealouſy; and Gildon has well obſerved, that in his 
pretaces he had always confidence enough to defend and ſupport 
his own moſt glaring inconſiſtencies and ſelf- contradictions. What 


he has ſaid of the author of Paradiſe Lo/7, is with a view to re- 


taliation. Milton had invidioully afferted that Dryden was ozly a 
rhymift; and therefore Dryden, with as little regard to truth, 


has declared that Milton was no rhymiff at all. Let my other ſen- 


timents ſhift for themſelves. Here I ſhall- drop the controverly- 
STEEVENS» 


In juſtice to Shakſpeare, whoſe cauſe I have undertaken, | 


however unequal to the raſk, I cannot forbear to add, that 


a literary Procruſtes may as well be called the inventor of the 
| 5 | ; couplet, 


— — 


3 Her eyes ſo ſuited, —} Her eyes of the ſame colour as thoſe 
of the raven, MaLons, | 
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SG NETS _— 


At ſuch, who not born fair, no beauty lack, 

Slandering creation with a falſe eſteem !: 
Yer fo they mourn, becoming of their woe, 
That every tongue ſays, beauty ſhould look ſo. 


CXXVIIT. 
How oft, when thou, my mufick *, muſick play'ſt, 
Upon that blefted wood whoſe motion ſounds 
With thy ſweet fingers, when thou gently ſway'ſt 
The wiry concord that mine car contounds 7, 
Do 


couplet, the ſtanza, or the ode, as of the Sonnet. They are all 
in a certain degree reſtraints on the writer; and all poetry, if the 
objection now made be carried to its utmoſt extent, will be reduced 
to blank verſe. The admirers of this kind of metre have long re- 

marked with triumph that of the couplet the firſt line is generally | 

for ſenſe, and the next for rhime ; and this certainly is often the | f 
caſe in the compoſitions of mere verlifiers ; but is ſuch a redun- 
dancy an eſſential property of a couplet, and will the works of 
Dryden and Pope afford none of another character ?—The bon- 
dage to which Pindar and his followers have ſubmitted in the 
ſtructure of ftrophe, antiſtrophe, and epode, is much greater than 
that which the Sonnet impoſes. If the ſcanty thought be diſ- 
guſtingly dilated, or luxuriant ideas unnaturally comprefled, what 
follows? Not ſurely that it is impoſſible to write good Odes, or 
ood Sonnets, but that the poet was injudicious in the choice of 
his ſubject, or knew not how to adjuſt his metre to his thoughts. 

| MaLloxe. 


4 


and they mourners ſeem 

At ſuch, who not born fair no beauty lack, 

Slandering creation <vith a faiſe efteem:} They ſeem to 
mourn that thoſe who are not born fair, are yet poſſeſſed of an 
artificial beauty, by which they paſs for what they are not, and thus 
diſhonour nature by their imperfect imitation and falſe preten- 
tions, MaLoxkE. | | 

becoming of their woe, ] So, in Antony and Cleopatra: 
| „ Fye, wrangling queen! WE, 

„ Whom every thing becomes, to chide, to laugh, 

* To aveep.” Marone. 

Dauben thou, my mulick, — ] So, in Pericles : 
Vou are a viol, and your ſenſe the ſtrings, 
* Which, finger'd to make man his lawful mufick, &c.“ 
| STEEVENS. 
_ 7 Thewiry concord that mine ear confounds,] We had the ſame 
expreſſion before in the eighth Sonnet: 5 : 
TH | 


688 SO NN 5 T5 
Do 1 envy' thoſe jacks “, that nimble leap 
To kiſs the tender inward of thy hand“, 
Whilſt my poor lips, which ſhould that harveſt reap, 
At the wood's boldneſs by thee bluſhing ſtand ! 
To be ſo tickled, they would change their ſtate 
And fituation with thoſe dancing chips, 
Ofer whom thy fingers walk with gentle gait ', 
Making dead wood more bleſs'd than living lips. 
Since ſaucy jacks ſo happy are in this 2, 
Give them thy fingers, me thy __ to kiſs, 


CXXIX. 
The expence of ſpirit in a waſte of ſhame 
Ts luft in action; and till action, luſt 


Is perjur'd, murderous, bloody, full of blame, 
Savage, extreme, rude, cruel, not to truſt ; 
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& Tf the true concord of well-tuned ſounds, 
© By unions Married, do offend thine ear.” MALoxE. 

* Do I envy thoſe Jacks, uo] This word is accented by other 
ancient writers in the ſame manner. So, in Marlowe's Edward 
II. 15 
25 If for theſe dignities thou be ena d. MLOxE. 

9 — thoſe zacks that imble leap 
To kiſs the tender inward of thy hand] 80, i in C bronet 


: hotonthologes : 


„„ 


2 the tea- cups ſkip 
© With eager haſte to kiſs your royal lip.“ STzzverns. 
There is ſcarcely a writer of loye-verſes, among our elder poets, 
who has not introduced hyperboles as extravagant as that in the 
text. Thus Waller, in his Addreſs to Lady playing on the Lute : 
© The trembling rings about her fingers crowd, 5 
& And tell their joy for ev'ry / aloud.” Maloxx. 4 FT 
1 O%er ah thy fingers walk with gentle gait,] Here again Ac 
heir is printed in che old copy inſtead of thy, So alſo in the laſt ) : 
line of this Sonnet, MaLoNe. f Fe 
> Since ſaucy jacks ſo happy are in this,] He is here ſpeaking of | TI 
a ſmall kind of ſpinnet, anciently ed eirgivel. So, in Ram | 
Alley, or Merry Tricks, 1011: | 3 
| % Where be theſe raſcals that ſkip up and down en 
J © Like virgizal Jacks hs | = 
| | See note on 7 he 77 inte, Tale, edit. 1 Lond Vol. IV. p. 299. E 
STEEVENS» | 1 


Enjoy'd 


SEAN E TS — 

Enjoy'd no ſooner, but deſpiſed ſtraight; 

Paſt reaſon hunted; and no ſooner had, 

Paſt reaſon hated, as a ſwallow'd bait, 

On purpoſe laid to make the taker mad : 

Mad in purſuit, and in poſſeſſion fo ; 

Had, having, and in queſt to have, extreme; 

A bliſs in proof, —and prov'd, a very woes; 

Before, a joy propos'd; behind, a dream: 

All 3 world well knows; yet none knows 
we 5 

To ſhun the heaven that leads men to this hell. 


CXXX. a 


My miſtreſs? eyes are nothing like the ſun ; 

Coral is far more red than her lips? red: | 

If ſnow be white, why then her breaſts are dun ; 

If hairs be wires, black wires grow on her head. 

[ have ſeen roſes damaſk'd, red and white, 

But no ſuch roſes ſee I in her cheeks; 

And in ſome perfumes 1s there more delight 

Than in the breath that from my miſtreſs reeks, 

I love to hear her ſpeak, —yet well I know 

That muſick hath a far more pleaſing ſound ; 

I grant I never ſaw a goddeſs go,— 

My miſtreſs, when ſhe walks, treads on the ground; 
And yet by heaven, I think my love as rare 

As any ſhe bely'd with falſe compare. 


CXXXI. 
Thou art as tyrannous, ſo as thou art, 
As thoſe whoſe beauties proudly make them cruel ; 
For well thou know'ſt to my dear doting heart 
Thou art the faireſt and moſt precious jewel. 


and prov'd a very woe ;] The quarto is here evidently 
corrupt. It reads: | 5 
and prov'd and very woe. MALONE., 


Yor. I. > 4 * Let. 


6y0 SONNE T &. 

Yet, i in good faith, ſome fay that thee behold, 

Thy face hath not the power to make love groan; 

To ſay they err, I dare not be ſo bold, 

Although I ſwear it to myſelf alone. 

And, to be ſure that is not falſe I ſwear, 

A thouſand groans, but thinking on thy face, 

One on another's neck *, do witneſs bear 

Thy black is faireſt in my zudgment's place. 
In nothing-art thou black, fave in thy deeds, 
And thence this flander, as I think, proceeds. 


CXXXI.. 


Thine eyes I love, and they, as pitying me, 
Knowing thy heart, torment me with diſdain ; 
Have put on black, and loving mourners be, 
Looking with pretty ruth upon my pain. 
And truly not the morning ſun of heaven 
Better becomes the grey cheeks of the eaſt 5, 
Nor that full ſtar that uſhers in the even, 
Doth half that glory to the ſober weſt 5, 
As thoſe two mourning eyes become thy face 7: 
O let it then as well beſeem thy heart 


To 80 
4 A thouſand groans, But thinking on thy face, 
One on another's neck — &, in Hamlet : 
„One woe doth tread upon another's heels, 
4 S8o faſt they follow.” MarLone. 
And truly not the morning ſun of heaven 
Better becomes the grey cheeks of the eaft,] So, i in X. Henry 
N. P. H: | 
it ſtuck upon him as the un 
& In the grey vault of heaven.” Ma LONE. 
6 Mor that full ſtar that uſhers in the even 
Doth half that glory to the ſober aveft,) Milton had per- 
haps theſe lines in his thoughts, when he wrote the 2 of 
tte evening in his fourth book of Paradiſe Loft : 
No came ſtill evening on, and twilight grey 


Had in her /ober livery all things clad 
MaLoxk. 
7 Ms thoſe vo mourning eyes become 15 by ng 9 Thus the old 
. ll 


S O N N E T 8. bor 
To mourn for me, fince mourning doth thee grace, 
And ſuit thy pity like in every part. 
Then will 1 ſwear beauty herſelf is black, 
And all they foul that thy complexion lack, 


Kn 
CXXXIII. 

Beſhrew that heart that makes my heart to groan 
For that deep wound it gives my friend and me! 
Is't not enough to torture me alone, 
But flave to ſlavery my ſweet'ſt friend muſt be? 
Me from myſelf thy cruel eye hath taken, 
And my next ſelf thou harder haſt engroſs'd ; 
Of him, myſelf, and thee, I am forſaken ; 
A torment thrice three-fold thus to be croſs'd. 
Priſon my heart in thy ſteel boſom's ward, 
But then my friend's heart let my poor heart bail; 
Who e'er keeps me, let my heart be his guard; 
Thou canſt-not then uſe rigour in my gaol : 

And yet thou wilt; for I, being pent in thee, 

Perforce am thine, and all that is in me. 


CXXXIV. 


So now] have confeſs'd that he is thine, 
And I myſelf am mortgag'd to thy will; 
Myſelf PII forfeit, ſo that other mine 

Thou wilt reſtore, to be my comfort ſtill: 
But thou wilt not, nor he will not be free, 
For thou art covetous, and he is kind; 


copy. But the context, I think, clearly ſhows, that the poet 
rote — nourning. So before: 8 
Thine eyes —— wy 
Have put on ack, and living mourners be.” 
The two words were, I 'imagine, in his time pronounced alike, 
In a Sonnet of our author's, printed by W. Jaggard, 1599, we 
meet: | 
In black morne I + 
The fame Sonnet is printed in Eagland's Helicon, 1600, and 
there the line ſtands : | oY 1 
* In black mourn “ MALONE, 


STE He 
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He learn'd but, ſurety- like, to write for me, 
Under that bond that him as faſt doth bind. 
The ſtatute of thy beauty * thou wilt take, 
Thou vſurer, that pur'ſt forth all to uſe, 
And ſue a friend, came debtor for my ſake ; 
So him I loſe through my unkind abuſe. 
Him have I loſt; thou haſt both him and me; 
He pays the whole, and yet am I not free, 
| „ | 
_ Whoever hath her wiſh, thou haſt thy will, 
And will to boot, and will in over-plus; 
| More than enough am I that vex thee till, 
; ” To thy ſweet will making addition thus. ; 
| Wilt thou, whoſe will is large and ſpacious, ' 
Not once vouchſafe to hide my will in thine ? F 
Shall will in others ſeem right gracious, _ 
And in my will no fair acceptance ſhine ? 
The ſea, all water, yet receives rain ſtill, 
And in abundance addeth to his ſtore; 
So thou, being rich in will, add to thy will 
One will of mine, to make thy large will more. 
Let no unkind, no fair beſeechers kill; 
Think all but one, and me in that one Wil. 
CXXXVI. 1 = .. 
If thy ſoul check thee that I come fo near, 3 
Sear to thy blind ſoul that I was thy will, 
And will, thy ſoul knows, is admitted there; 
Thus far for love, my love-ſuit, ſweet, fulfill. 


Will will fulfill the treaſure of thy love, 
Ay, fill it full with wills, and my will one“. 


_ ef _—— _ r 


* The ſtatute of thy beauty] Statute has here its legal ſignifi- E A N 
cation, that of a ſecurity or obligation for money. MAL. 
* Ay, fill it full with wills, and my will one.] The modern L 


editors, by following the old copy, in which the vowel / is here e 
uſed inſtead of ay, have rendered this line unintelligible. 0 fnc 
| MALONE-» 3 Lal 
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In things of great receipt with eaſe we prove; 


Among a number one is reckon'd none. 
Then in the number let me paſs untold ?, 


Though in thy ſtores? account I one muſt be; b 

For nothing hold me, ſo it pleaſe thee hold 

That nothing me, a ſomething ſweet to thee: 
Make but my name thy love, and love that ſtill, 
And then thou lov'ſt me, — for my name is Will. 


CXXXVII. 


Thou blind fool, Love, what doſt thou to mine eyes, 


That they behold, and ſee not what they ſee? 

They know what beauty is, ſee where it lies, 

Yet what the beſt is, take the worſt to be. 

If eyes, corrupt by over - partial looks, 

Be anchor'd in the bay * where all men ride, 

Why of eyes' falſchood haſt thou forged hooks, 

Whereto the judgment of my heart is ty'd * ? 

Why ſhould my heart think that a ſeveral plot“, 

Which my heart knows the wide world. common 
Place ? | 


— 


Among a number one ;5 reckon'd none, 
T hen in the number let me paſs wntold, &c.] The bd con- 
ceit is found in Romeo and Juliet: 
Search among view of many: mine, being one,, 
* May Rand 3 in number, though 77: reckoning none.” 
5 OTEEVENS, 
He anchor* 1. the bay —] So, in Meaſure for Meafjure : 
«© Whilſt my intention, hearing not my tongue, 
& Anchors on Iſabel.” STEEVENS. 
hooks, 
IWhereto the judgment of my heart is ty*d 21 So, in Hamlet: 
„ Grapple them to thy /ou/ with hooks of ſteel. 39 
A gain, in Antony and Cleopatra : 
My heart was to thy rudder /y'd with firings,” 
OTEEVENS. 
3 Why ſhould 1 my heart bink that a ſeveral Plot, ] The reader will 
find a full account of a /ewergl or ſeveral plot, in a note on Love's 
Labour's Loft, Vol, II. p. 407, edit 1778. Maroxz. 
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That ſhe might think me ſome untutor'd youth, 


But wherefore ſays ſhe not, ſhe is unjuſt? 1 


+ a 6 E T s. 
Or mine eyes ſeeing this, ſay this is not, 
To put fair truth upon ſo foul a face +? | 

In things right true my heart and eyes have err'd, | 

And to this falſe plague are they now transferr'd, |} 

„„ CXXXVIII. "i 
When my love ſwears * that ſhe is made of truth, 
I do believe her, though I know ſhe lies; 


Unlearned in the world's falſe ſubtilties. 
Thus vainly thinking that ſhe thinks me young, 
Although ſhe knows my days are paſt the beſt, 
Simply I credit her falie-ſpeaking tongue 
On both fides thus is ſimple truth ſuppreſt. 


And wherefore ſay not I, that I am old? 

O love's beſt habit is in ſeeming truſt, | 

And age in love loves not to have years tolde 
Therefore I lie with her, and ſhe with me, 
And in our faults by lies we flatter'd be, 


© To put fair truth upon ſo foul a face? ] So, in Macbeth: 
6 Falſe face muſt hide what the falſe heart doth know.” 
_ Es | 5 1, STEVENS. 

s When my love fwears & c.] This Sonnet is alſo found (with 
ſome variations) in The Paffonate Pilgrim, a collection of verſes 
printed as Shakſpeare's in 1599. 4 there ſtands thus : 

% When my love ſwears that ſhe is made of truth, 

% do believe her, though I know ſhe lies; 

4% That ſhe might think me ſome untutor'd youth, 

„ Unftlfull in the world's falſe forgeries. | 

Thus vainly thinking that ſhe thinks me young, 

% Although I know my years be paſt the beſt, 

« I /riling credit her falſe ſpeaking tongue, 

Out: facing faults in love with love's ill reft. a 

© But u herefore 7 my love that ſbe is young ? [ 
„And wherefore ſay not I that I am old? 4 


“ ©, love's beſt habit is @ ſoothing tongue, | | 

“ And age in love loves not to have years told. 3 

on Theretote PI lie with love, and love with me, ; 

66: $ince that our faults in love thus ſmother'd be.“ 
2 | | ; MaloxE. 


CXXXIX. 


| C XXXIX. 
O call not me to juſtify the wrong, 
That thy unkindneſs lays upon my heart; 
Wound me not with thine eye, but with thy tongue *; 
Uſe power with power, and ſlay me not by art. 
Tell me thou lov'ſt elſewhere ; but in my ſight, 
Dear heart, forbear to glance thine eye aſide. 
What _— thou wound with cunning, when thy 
Is more FX, my o'er-prefs'd defence can *bide ? 
Let me excuſe thee : ah ! my love well knows 
Her pretty looks have been mine enemies; _ 
And therefore from my face ſhe turns my focs, 
T hat they elſewhere might dart their injuries : 
Vet do not ſo; but fince I am near lain, 
Kill me out-right with looks, and rid my pain. 


Ws CXL. 
Be wiſe as thou art cruel ; do not preſs 
My tongue-ty*d patience with too much diſdain ; 
| Leſt ſorrow lend me words, and words expreſs 
The manner of my pity-wanting pain. 
If I might teach thee wit, better it were, 
Though not to love, yet, love, to tell me ſo*; 
(As teſty fick men, when their deaths be near, 
No news but health from their phyſicians know :) 
For, if I ſhould deſpair, I ſhould grow mad, 
And in my madneſs might {peak ill of thee : 
Now this ill-wreſting world is grown ſo bad, 
Mad ſlanderers by mad ears believed be. 


© Wound me not avith thine eye, —] Thus, in Romeo and Juliet: 

„% —he's already dead; Habb'd with a white wench's black eye.” 
10 e Malox E. 

Wound me not with thine eye, but with thy tongue;] So, in K. 

Henry VI. P. III: 1 8 

„Ab, kill me with thy weapons, not thy words.” _ 
555 3 STEEVENSe 

* to tell me ſo, ] To tell me, thou doſt love me. MaLones 


1 4 That 


| bob. 


SONNE T S. 
That I may not be ſo, nor thou bely'd, 


Bear thine eyes ſtraight, A thy proud heart 
go wide. 


CxLI. 


In faith I do not love thee with mine eyes, 


For they 1 in thee a thouſand errors note; 

Bur *tis my heart that loves what they deſpiſe, 
Who in deſpite of view is pleas'd to dote. 

Nor are mine ears with thy tongue's tune delighted; 
Nor tender feeling, to baſe touches prone, 

Nor taſte nor ſmell, defire to be invited 

To any ſenſual feaſt with thee alone: 

But my five wits, nor my five ſenſes can * 

Diſſuade one fooliſh heart from ſerving thee, 

Who leaves unſway'd the likeneſs of a man, 


Thy proud heart's flave and vaſſal wretch to be : 


Only my plague thus far I count my gain, 
| Ft the that makes me fin, awards me pain, 


CXLII. 


Love is my fin, and thy dear virtue hate, 
Hate of my fin, grounded on finful lovin 
O but with mine compare thou thine own flare, 


And thou ſhalt find it merits not reproving; 
Or if it do, not from thoſe lips of thine, 


T hat have prophan'd their ſcarlet ornaments, 


7 Bear thine eyes firaight, though thy proud heart go wide.) 


That is, (as it is expreſſed in a former Sonnet) 


„Thy looks with me, thy heart in other Place.” 
| MaLoNE. 
But my five wits nor My five Senſes can 
Diſſuade 
ean &c. So, in Meaſure for Meaſure: 
4% More nor leſs to others paying 
The ev/ts, Dr. Johnſon obſerves, ſeem to have been reckon- 
ed five, by analogy to the five ſenſes, or the five inlets of ideas. 
Mit in our author's time was the general term for the i intellectual 
power,” Maron E. ; 


And 


J That is, but neither my wits nor ſenſes |} 


| TAS NE FT-3X 697 
And ſeal'd falſe bonds of love as oft as mine 9; 
Robb'd others? beds revenues of their rents. 
Be it lawful I love thee, as thou lov'ſt thoſe 
Whom thine eyes woo as mine importune thee : 
Root pity in thy heart, that when it grows, 
Thy pity may deſerve to pity'd be. | 
If thou doſt ſeek to have what thou doſt hide, 
By ſelf-example may'ſt thou be deny'd ! 


XLII. 

Lo as a careful houſe-wife runs to catch 

One of her feather'd creatures broke away, 

Sets down her babe, and makes all ſwift diſpatch 
In purſuit of the thing ſhe would have ſtay ; 
Whilſt her neglected child holds her in chace, 
Cries to catch her whoſe buſy care is bent 
To follow that which flies before her face, 
Not prizing her poor infant's diicontent * ; 
So run'ſt thou after that which flies from thee, 
Whilſt I thy babe chace thee afar behind; 
But if thou catch thy hope, turn back to me, 

And play the mother's part, kiſs me, be kind : 
So will J pray that thou may'ſt have thy Will, 
If thou turn back, and my loud crying till 3, 
| E 


9 4nd ſeal'd falſe bonds of love as of? as mine; ] So, in our au- 
thor's Venus and Adonis: . 
«« Pure lips, ſweet ſeals in my ſoft lips imprinted, 
„What bargains may I make, {till to be /ealing ?*? 
Again, in Meaſure for Meaſure : 
Take, O take thoſe lis away, 
“ That ſo ſweetly were torſworn, — 
„% But my kiſſes bring in again, 
Seals of love, but ſeaÞd in vain.” MALOxE. h 
1 Robb'd others beds revenues of their rents.] So, in Othello + 
„ And pour our treaſures into foreign laps,” STEEVENS. 
* Not prizing her poor infant's diſcontent ; ] Not regarding, not 
making any account of her child's uneaſineſs. Maronxe. 
that thou may'ft have thy Will, 
bon turn back, and my loud crying ſtill, } The image 
with which this Sonnet begins, is at once pleaſing and natural; 
but the concluſion of it is lame and impotent wideed, We attend 
to 
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Two loves I have / of comfort and deſpair, 
Which like two ſpirits do ſuggeſt me ſtill*; 
The better angel 1 is a man right fair, 
The worſer ſpirit a woman, colour'd ill. 
| To win me = to hell, my female evil 
Tempteth my better angel from my fide , 
And would corrupt my faint to be a devil, 
Wooing his purity with her foul pride“. 
And whether that my angel be turn'd fiend, 
Suſpect I may, yet not directly tell; 
11 But being both from me ?, both to each friend, 
1 gueſs one angel in another s hell. ; 
Yet this ſhall I n&er know *, but live in doubt, # 
Till my bad angel fire my good one out ?. ; 
| CXLYV. 
| Thoſe lips that Love's own hand did make +, 
| Breath'd forth the ſound that ſaid, I hate, 
| To me that languiſh'd for her ſake: © 
| | But when ſhe ſaw my woeful ſtate, 


to the cries of the infant, but laugh at the * blabhegings of the 
| gat boy Will. STEEVENS. 
* — 4 ſuggeſt me ftill;] See p. 474. note 3 Marone. 
| + Tavo loves I have &c.] This Sonnet was printed i in The Paſ- 
35 ionate Pilgrim, 1599, with ſome {light variations. MaLons, 
| | 53 Tempteth my better angel from my fide, ] The quarto has— 
| from my. gh. The true reading i is found in The Paſi ronate Pil- 
i | geim. MALONE. 
} | Temprteth my better angel from my fide,] So, in Othello: 
„ Yea, curſe his better angel from his fide.” STEEVENS. 
© ——evith her foul pride.) The copy in The Paſſionate Pilgrin 
has —with her Jair pride. MaLowne. 
7 But being both trom mean The Paſſionate Pilgrim reads— 
10 me. Matos. 
Vet this ſhall I ne'er brown —] The Paſſonate Pilgrim reads: ; 
The truth T ſhall not know- MALONE. 
2 Till my bad angel fire my good one out. ] So, in K. Lear: 
#67 and fire us hence, like foxes.” STEEVENS. 
+ Thoſe lips that Lowe's own hand did maße, ] 
oſcula, quz Venus 
Quinta parte ſui nectaris imbuit. Hor. * 


Straight t 


BONNET 6 


Straight in her heart did mercy come, 
Chiding that tongue, that eyer ſweet 
Was us'd in giving gentle doom ; 
And taught it thus a-new to greet : 
1 hate ſhe alter'd with an end, 
That follow'd it as gentle day 
Doth follow night ', who like a fiend * 
From heaven to hell is flown away. 
I hate from hate away ſhe threw, 
And fav'd my life, ſaying—zot you *. 
| CXEYVL.. - 
Poor ſoul, the center of my ſinful earth ?, 


Fool'd by thoſe rebel powers that thee array“, 
= t Why 
3. That follow'd it as gentle day | 
Doth follow night, J So, in Hamlet: 
And ic muſt follow, as the night the day, 
© Thou canſt not then be falſe to any man.” Maroxx. 
* —zight, who like a fiend] So, in K. Henry V. 
= night, 
po lite a foul and ugly witch &c.“ STEEVENS. 
2 hate from hate away /he threw, | | 
And ſav'd my life, ſaying==not you.] Such ſenſe as theſe 
Sonnets abound with, may perhaps be diſcovered as the words at 
preſent ſtand ; but I had rather read: 
| 1 hate—away from hate ſhe Hero, &c. 
Having pronounced the words I Hate, ſhe left me with a declara- 
tion in my favour. STEEVENS. on 
J hate from hate away /he threw, | | 
| And ſav'd my life, ſayinz—not you.] The meaning is —ſhe 
removed the words I hate to a diſtance from hatred; ſhe changed 
their natural import, and rendered them inefficacious, and unde- 
ſeriptive of diflike, by ſubjoining 20 you. The old copy is, I 
think, right, The poet relates what the lady ſaid; the is not 
herſelf the ſpeaker. MaLons. | 
, Poor ſoul, the center of my ſinjul earth,] So, in Love's La- 
our's Loſt : | | 
| „Than thou, fair ſun, which on my earth doſt ſhine,” 
We meet a fimilar alluſion in The Merchant of Venice: | 
Such harmony is in unmortal /ozls, 
% But while this muddy veſture of decay 
„ Doth cloſe it in, we cannot hear it.” Maron, 
p ool'd by thoſe rebel powers that thee array, ] The old copy 
rcads: 5 


Poor 
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s ON N A T 


Why doſt thou pine within, and ſuffer dearth, 
Painting thy outward walls ſo coſtly gay? 
Why ſo large coſt, having fo ſhort a leaſe, 
Doſt thou upon thy fading manſion ſpend ? 
Shall worms, inheritors of this exceſs, 
Eat up thy charge? Is this thy body's end? 
Then, ſoul, live thou upon thy ſervant's loſs, 
And let that pine to aggravate thy ſtore * ; 
Buy terms divine in ſelling hours of droſs; 
Within be fed, without be rich no more: 
So ſhalt thou feed on death, that feeds on men, 
And, death once dead, there's no more dying then. 
| CXLVII. 
My love is as a fever, longing ſtill = 
For that which longer nurſeth the diſeaſe ; 
Feeding on that which doth. preſerve the ill, 
The uncertain fickly appetite to pleaſe. 
My reaſon, the phyſician to my love ©, 
Angry that his preſcriptions are not kept, 
Hath left me, and I deſperate now approve, 
Defire is death, which phyfick did except. 


Poor ſoul, the center of my ſin ful earth, 
My finful earth theſe rebel pow'rs that thee array. 


It is manifeſt that the compoſitor inadvertently repeated the three 


laſt words of the firſt verſe in the beginning of the ſecond, omitting 
two ſyllables, which are ſufficient to complete the metre. What 
the omitted word or words were, it is impoſſible now to determine. 
Rather than leave an hiatus, I have hazarded a conjecture, and | 
filled up the line. Ma LOVE. ED 

I would read: ; 

Starw'd by the rebel powers &c. 333 

The dearth complained of in the ſucceeding line, appears to au- 
thorize the conjecture. The poet ſeems to allude to the ſhort com · 
mons and gaudy habit of ſoldiers. STgEvens. 5 

5 —0 aggravate thy Hore;] The error that has been ſo often 
already noticed, has happened here; the original copy, and all 
the ſubſequent impreſſions, reading my inſtead of thy.  MaLonE- 

5 My reaſon, the phyſician to my lowe,] So, in The Merry Wives of 


FFindfor : ** Aſk me no reaſon why I love you; for though Love 


uſe regſon for his preciſian r. phyfician) he admits him not for his 
counſellor.” MaLONE. EE: 25 5 $ 
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SW HNE TS 


Paſt cure I am, now reaſon is paſt care ?, 
And frantick-mad with ever-more unreſt ; 
My thoughts and my diſcourſe as mad men's are, 


At random from the truth vainly expreſs'd ; 


For I have ſworn thee fair, and thought thee 
bright, 
Who art as black as hell, as dark as night *, 
e ein. | 
O me! what eyes hath love put in my head, 


Which have no correſpondence with true fight ? 
Or, if they have, where 1s my judgment fled, 


That cenſures falſely ? what they ſee aright ? 
If that be fair whereon my falſe eyes dote, 
What means the world to ſay it is not ſo ? 


If it be not, then love doth well denote _ 


Love's eye is not ſo true as all men's : no, 


How can it? O how can Love's eye be true, 

That is ſo vex'd with watching and with tears? 

No marvel then though I miſtake my view 

The ſun itſelf ſees not, till heaven clears. 
O cunning Love! with tears thou keep'ſt me blind, 
Leſt eyes well-ſeeing thy foul faults ſhould find. 


7 Paſt cure I am, now reaſon is paſt care,] So, in Love's Labour“ 
Loft (firſt folio): Great reaſon ; for paſt care is ſtill paſt cure. 

It ſeems to have been a proverbial ſaying. The paſſage now 
before us ſhows that Mr. Theobald's tranſpoſition (for paſt care 
is ſtill paſt care) which has been adopted in the modern editions, 
is unneceſſary, MALONE. 

5 — 2 black as hell, as dark as night.] So, in Love's La- 
bour*s Loft: | : | 

- 8 Black is the badge of Hell, 
* The hue of dungeons, and the ſcowl of nigh.” 
| | | | _ STEEVENS, 

9 That cenſures falſely ——] That imates falſely. So, in 
Sir Walter Raleigh's Commendatory Verſes prefixed to Gaſcoigne's 
Steel Glaſſe, 1575: | | 

Wherefore, to give my cen/wre of this book—” 
| | | MALoRx E. 


CXLIX. 
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SON N E TS, 
5 CXLIX. 

Canſt thou, O cruel ! ſay I love thee not, 
When J, againſt myſelf, with thee partake '? 
Do I not think on thee, when I forgot 
Am of myſelf, all tyrant, for thy ſake *? 
Who hateth thee that I do call my friend *? 
On whom frown'ſ thou that I do fawn upon? 
Nay, if thou low'rſt on me, do I not ſpend 
Revenge upon myſelf with preſent moan ? 
What merit do I in myſelf reſpe&t, 
That is ſo proud thy ſervice to deſpiſe, ' 
When all my beſt doth worſhip thy defect, 
Commanded by the motion of thine eyes“? 

But, love, hate on, for now I know thy mind; 

Thoſe that can ſee thou lov'ſt, and I am blind. 


Cl. 


O from what power haſt thou this powerful might, 
With inſufficiency my heart to ſway ? = 


* When I, againſt myſelf, w0:th thee partake ?] i. e. take part 


with thee againſt myſelf. STEeEves. 


2 —all tyrant, for thy ſate?] That is, for the ſake of hee, 
thou tyrant, Perhaps however the author wrote : 
__ ——— hen I forgot 
Am of myſelf, all zrzant for thy ſake ? 


So, in the 101ſt Sonnet: 


O truant Muſe, what ſhall be thy amends 
For thy zeglect of truth=— M ALONE. 
3 Who hateth thee that I do call my friend? ] This is from one of 
the Pſalms ; ** Do I not hate thoſe that hate thee ? &c.“ 
| STEE VERS. 
Commanded by the motion of thine cyes?] So, in Coriolanus: 
„He wag'd me with his countenance.” STEEVENS» 
Again, more appoſitely, in Antony and a4; ag ; 
& Her gentlewomen like the Nereides, 
«© So many mermaids, tended her i“ the eres, 
And made their bends adornings?“ MaLORxE. 


To 


S O N N E T . 


To make me give the lie to my true ſight, 
And ſwear that brightneſs doth not grace the day 5 ? 
Whence haſt thou this becoming of things ill ©, 
That in the very refuſe of thy deeds 
There is ſuch ſtrength and warrantiſe of {kill, 
That in my mind, thy worſt all beſt exceeds ? 
Who taught thee how to make me love thee more, 
The more ] bear and ſee juſt cauſe of hate? 
O, though I love what others do abhor, 
With others thou ſhould'ſt not abhor my ſtate ; 

If thy unworthineſs rais'd love in me, 

More worthy I to be belov'd of thee. 


| CLI. 
Love is too young to know what conſcience is; 
Yet who knows not, conſcience is born of love ? 
Then, gentle cheater, urge not my amiſs, 
Left guilty of my faults thy ſweet ſelf prove. 
For thou betraying me, I do betray 
My nobler part to my groſs body's treaſon; 
My ſoul doth tell my body that he may 
Triumph in love; fleſh ſtays no farther reaſon ; 
But riſing at thy name, doth point out thee 
As his triumphant prize. Proud of this pride, 
He 1s contented thy poor drudge to be, 
To ſtand in thy affairs, fall by thy fide, 
No want of conſcience hold it that I call 
Her love, for whoſe dear love I riſe and fall, 


And ſetuear that prightne/*s doth not grace the day 9] So, in Ro- 


neo and Juliet: 
© I am content, if thou wilt have it ſo: 
& Ji jay, yon grey is not the morning”s eye &c.“ 
| = | STEEVENS. 
* Whence haft thou this becoming of things ill,] So, in Antony 
and Cleopatra : 
66 Fie, wrangling queen! | 
_ * Whom every thing becomes; to chide, to laugh, 
„% To weep.” MaALONE. . 


CLI. 
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In loving thee thou know'ſt I am forſworn, 


Again; 


SONNE T S. 
a: -: 
But thou art twice forſworn, to me love ſwearing ; 


In act thy bed-vow broke, and new faith torn, 
In vowing new hate after new love bearing. 


But why of two oaths” breach do I accuſe thee, 


When | break twenty? I am perjur'd moſt ; 

For all my vows are oaths but to miſuſe thee, 
And all myzhoneſt faith in thee is loſt: _ 

For I have ſworn deep oaths of thy deep Kindneſs, 


Oaths of thy love, thy truth, thy conſtancy; 


And, to enlighten thee, gave eyes to blindneſs, 


Or made them ſwear againſt the thing they ſee ; 


For I have ſworn thee fair : more perjur'd I, 
To ſwear, againſt the truth, ſo foul a lie“! 


CLIII. 3 
Cupid lay'd by his brand, and fell aſleepꝰ: 
A maid of Dian's this advantage found, 


7 —Hiucar againſt the thing they ſee ;] So, in Timon : 
_ $6 Swear againſt objects. STEEVENS 5 
= more perjur d I | | 
To fevear, againſt the truth, ſo foul a lie I] The quarto is 
here, I think, corrupt. It reads - more perjur'd eye &c. 
| | Maroxk. 


2 Cupid lay d by his brand and fell aſtep;] This and the fol- | : 


lowing Sonnet, are compoſed of the very fame thoughts different- 
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ly verſified. They ſeem to have been early eſſays of the poet, 7 
who perhaps had not determined which he ſhould prefer. He 


hardly could have intended to fend them both into the world. 


Marovne. 


That the poet intended them alike for publication, may be in- 


ferred from the following lines in the 105th Sonnet: 
& Since all alike my ſongs and praiſes be, 
To one, of one, ſtill ſuch and ever ſo 
Again: 5 
Therefore my verſe — _ 3 
One thing expreſſing, leaves out difference.“ 
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„ Jog 


And his love-kindling fire did quickly ſteep 
In a cold valley- fountain of that ground; 
Which borrow'd from this holy fire of love 
A dateleſs lively heat, till to endure, 


And grew a ſeething bath which yet men prove, 


Againſt ſtrange maladies a ſovereign cure, 
Eut at my miſtreſs' eye love's brand new-fired, 
The boy for trial needs would touch my breaſt ; 


1 fick withal, the help of bath deſired *, 


And thither bied, a ſad diſtemper'd gueſt, 
But found no cure; the bath for my help lies 
Where Cupid got new fire; my miſtreſs' eyes. 


0 LIV. 


The little love-god lying once aſleep, 

Laid by his fide his heart-inflaming brand, 

Whilſt many nymphs that vow'd chaſte life to keep, 
Came tripping by ; but in her maiden hand 

The faireſt votary took up that fire 

Which many legions of true hearts had warm'd ; 


And ſo the general of hot deſire 


Was ſleeping by a virgin hand diſarm'd. 
This brand ſhe quenched in a cool well by, 
Which from love's fire took heat perpetual, 


4 Fair, 1 and true, is all my argument, 


& Fair, kind, and true, varying to other words.” 
S TEEVENs. 


. the help of bath deſi red, 
And hichsr hicd, ] Query, whether we ſhould read 
Bath (i. e the city of that name). The following words ſeem 
to authorize it. STEEVENS. 
See the ſubſequent Sonnet, which contains the ſame thoughts 


differently verlitied : 
6 Grown ng @ bath &c. 
6 bur I my miltreſs' thrall 
15 Came there for cure.“ 
So, before, in the preſent Sonnet: | 
And grew a ſeething bath——" MaLone. 


Vol. I. 2 2 Growing 


706 SONNE Is. 
Growing a bath and healthful remedy _ 
For men difeas'd ; but I, my miſtreſs' thrall, 
Came there for cure, and this by that I prove, 
Love s fire heats water, Water cools not love. 
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PASSIONATE P] 


I. 


Did not the heavenly rhetorick of thine eye, 
'Gainſt whom the world cannot hold argument *, 


* The Paſſionate Pilgrim was firſt publiſhed by W. Jaggard in 
duodecimo, 1599, with our author's name. Two of the Sonnets 
inſerted in that collection are alſo found (as has been already ob- 
ſerved) in the larger collection, printed in 1609 ; which having 

been already laid before the reader, [ſee before, Sonnet 138 
and 144,] are omitted, Moſt of theſe little pieces bear the 
ſtrongeſt marks of the hand of Shakſpeare. However, as the 
editor inſerted among them a poem of Marlowe's, (which is now 
rejected,) perhaps one or two other pieces may have likewiſe crept 
in, that were not the production of our author. Marowe, 

Why the preſent collection of Sonnets & c. ſhould be entitled 
The Paſſionate Pilgrim, I cannot diſcover, as it is made up out of 
the looſe fragments of Shakſpeare, together with pieces of other 
writers. Perhaps it was ſo called by its firſt editor William Jag- 
gard the bookſeller. We may be almoſt ſure that our author 
never deſigned the majority of theſe his unconnected ſcraps for 
the publick. | 

On the Stationers* books the two following entries occur : 
« Tan. 3. 1599, Amours by J. D. with certen Sonets by W. 
8.“ This entry is made by Eleazar Edgar. | 

Nov. 4. 1639, John Benfon ** Entred for his copie under 
the handes of D. Wykes and M. Fetheriton wardens, an addicion 
of ſome excellent Poems to Shakſpeare's Poems, by other gentle- 

men. 


BEE , 33 LG 


— »— 


2 cannot hold argument, ] This is the reading in Lowe's 
| Labour's Loft, where this Sonnet is inſerted, The Paſſionate Pil. 
trim has: 5 | | 
could not hold argument. MaLons. 
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Peerſuade my heart to this falſe perjury ? 
Vows for thee broke deſerve not puniſhment. 
A wornan I forſwore ; but I will prove, 
Thou being a goddeſs, I forſwore not thee : 
My vow was earthly, thou a heavenly love; 
Thy grace being gain'd, cures all diſgrace in me. 
My vow was breath, and breath a vapour is ; 
Then thou fair ſun, which on my earth doſt ſhine 3, 
Exhal'ſt this vapour vow; in thee it is: 
If broken, then it is no fault of mine. 
If by me broke, what fool is not ſo wiſe 
To break an oath, to win a paradiſe *? | 


II. 
Sweet Cytherea, fitting by a brook , 
With young Adonis, lovely, freſh and green, 
Did court the lad with many a lovely loox, 
Such looks as none could look but beauty's queen. 


men. viz. His Miſtreſs Drawne, and her Mind, by Ben Jonſon. 
An Epiſtle to Ben Jonſon, by Francis Beaumont. His Miſtris 
Shade, by R. Herrick &c. ? > 15 

Theſe collections I have never ſeen. SrxEVENVsS. 

The latter entry relates to the edition of Shakſpeare's Poems 
in duodecimo, publiſhed in 1640, by Thomas Cotes, for John 
Benſon. At the end are annexed the Poems of B. Jonſon &c. 
above mentioned. Maron, oo, | 


g which oz my earth doſt fhine,] So Love's Labour's Loft. 
The Paſſionate Pilgrim reads : 5 | . 
that on this earth doth ſhine, | 
E xbale this vapour &c. MaLone. | 
Then thou, fair ſun, which on my earth duft ſhine, 
ExhaV bis vapour ——] So, in Romeo and Juliet: 
IIt is ſome meteor that the /n exhales.” STEEVENS. 

* To break an oath, to win @ paradiſe ?] So, in Love's La- 
bour's Loft: 

It is religion, to be thus forſworn,” STEEVENS. 

5 Saveet Cytherea, fitting by a brook,] Several of theſe Sonnets 
ſeem to have been eſſays of the author when he firſt conceived the 
idea of writing a poem on the ſubject of Venus and Adonis, and 

before the ſcheme of his poem was adjuſted. MaLone. 
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She told him ſtories to delight his ear ; 

She ſhow'd him favours to allure his eye; 

To win his heart, ſhe touch'd him here and there : 

Touches ſo ſoft ſtill conquer chaſtity . 

But whether unripe years did want conceit, 

Or he refus'd to take her figur'd proffer, 

The tender nibbler would not touch the bait, 

But ſmile and and jeſt at every gentle offer: 
Then fell ſhe on her back, fair queen, and toward; 
He roſe and ran away; ah fool too froward ! 


| III. 

If love make me forſworn, how ſhall I ſwear to love? 

O never faith could hold, if not to beauty vow'd : 

Though to myſelf forſworn, to thee III conſtant 
prove ; 


| Thoſe thoughts to me like oaks, to thee like ofiers 
bow'd. 


Study his bias leaves, and makes his book thine 


eyes 7, 
Where all thoſe pleaſures live, that art can compre- 


B 
If knowledge be the mark, to know thee ſhall ſuffice; 


Well learned is that tongue that well can thee com- 


mend ; 
All ignorant chat ſoul that ſees thee without wonder; ; 


Which is to me ome praiſe, that I thy parts admire: 


s Touches foo /oft flill conquer chaftity.) Thus, in Cymbeline: 


a touch more rare 
4. Subducs all pangs all fears.” STEEvENs, 
7 — Mattes his book thine eyes, ] So, in Lowe's Za s Loft : 
% From women's eyes this doftrine 1 derive &c,” 


Again, ibid: 
© m—YOMen's Ee — 


* They are the 9 the arts, the academes 
| MaLionEs 
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712 PASSIONATE PILGRIM. 
Thine eye Jove's lightning ſeems, thy voice his 
_ dreadful thunder, 1 
Which (not to anger bent) is mufick and ſweet fire. 
Celeſtial as thou art, O do not love that wrong, 
To ſing the heavens” praiſe with ſuch an earthly 
tongue. . 
5 1 
Scarce had the fun dried up the dewy morn ?,. 
And ſcarce the herd gone to the hedge for ſhade, 
When Cytherea, all in love forlorn, 
A longing tarriance for Adonis made, 
Under an ofier growing by a brook, 
A brook, where Adon us'd to cool his ſpleen. 
Hot was the day; ſhe hotter that did look 
For his approach, that often there. had been. 


e 


3 — thy voice his dreadful thunder, 5 
Which (not to anger bent) is muſick and feveet fire.] So, in 
Antony and Cleopatra: | . . 
15 his voice was property'd 
As all the tuned ſpheres, and that to friends. 
„ But when he meant to quail and ſhake the orb, | 
«© He was as rattling thunder.” STEEVENS, : 8 
9 Scarce had the ſun dried up the detuy morn, &c.] Of this Son- = 8 
net the following tranſlation was made by the late Mr. Vincent 5 
Bourne: 1 | ie | . 5 
- Vix matutinum ebiberat de gramine rorem, 8 
Umbroſa invitans Phoebus ad antra boves, ö 
Cum ſecum placidi Cytherea ad fluminis undas, 
Adventum expectans ſedit, Adoni, tuum. 
Sub ſalicis ſedit ramis, ubi ſæpe ſolebat - 
Procumbens faſtum depoſuiſſe puer. . ik 
EEſtus erat gravis; at gravior ſub pectore dive 3 
Qui fuit, et longe ſævior, zſtus erat. A 
Mox puer advenit, poſuitque a corpore veſtem, 
Tam prope vix Venerem delituiſſe ratus: 
Utque deam vidit recubantem in margine ripz, 
Attonitus mediis inſiliebat aquis— | : 
Crudelem decepta dolum fraudemque ſuperbum = WV 
Ut videt, his mzſtis ingemit illa modis: 7 | 
Cur ex æquoreæ ſpumà cum naſcerer undæ, = i: 
Non ipſa, o inquit Jupiter! unda ful! Maroxx. 


Anon 
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Anon he comes, and throws his mantle by, 
And ſtood ſtark naked on the brook's green brim; 
The ſun look'd on the world with glorious eye, 
Yet not fo wiſtly, as this queen on him: 
He ſpying her, bounc'd in, whereas he ſtood ; 
Oh youre quoth ſhe, why was not I a flood? 
V. 
Fair is my love, but not ſo fair as gckle, 
Mild as a dove, but neither true nor truſty; 
Brighter than glaſs, and yet, as glaſs is, brittle “, 
Softer than wax, and yet, as iron, ruſty : 
A little pale, with damaſk die to grace her, 
None fairer, nor none falſer to deface her. 


Her lips to mine how often hath ſhe join d, 
Between each kiſs her oaths of true love ſwearing ! 
How many tales to pleaſe me hath ſhe coin'd, 
Dreading my love, the loſs whereof till fearing ! 
Yet in the midſt of all her pure proteſtings, 

Her faith, her oaths, her tears, and all were 


jeſtings. 


She burnt with love, as ſtraw with fire flameth, 
She burnt out love, as ſoon as ſtraw out burneth *; 
She fram'd the love, and yet ſhe foil'd the framing, 
She bade love laſt, and yet ſhe fell a turning. 
Was this a loves, or a lecher whether? 
Bad in the beſt, though excellent in neither. 


VI. 


If mufick and ſweet poetry agree, 
As they muſt needs, the fiſter and the brother, 


: Brighter than glaſt, and yet, as glaſs is, brittle,] 


nam digna inſcribi vitro, cum lubrica, lævis, 
Pellucens, fragilis, vitrea tota nites! 
Written under a lady's name on an inn window. 8E EVENS. 
She burnt out love, as ſoon as firaw out burneth ;] So, in K. 
Heury . P. I. 
GN nu Bam in wits, 
% Soon kindled and ſoon burnt,” STEE VENS. 


Then 
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Then muſt the love be great twixt thee and me, 
Becauſe thou lov'ſt the one, and I the other. 


—_—_ 


that he requeſted king James to permit him to leave England, 
He accordingly went to Denmark, and died there. Marone. 
On the books of the Stationers' Company, on the 31ſt of Oc- 
tober 1597, is entered a booke called The firſt booke of Songs 
or Aires, made of Foure Parts, with Tribletures for the Lute, 
by John Dowland, Batcheler of Muſicke.” Again, July 16. 1 
1600, A booke called The Second Book of Songes or Ayres, * 
of twoo, foure, and five Partes, with Tribletures for the Lute or b 
Orpherion, with the Viol-de-gambo. Compoſed by John Dow- AY A 
in 
V 


Dowland to thee is dear *, whoſe heavenly touch = 
Upon the lute doth raviſh human ſenſe ; | i 
Spenſer to me, whole deep conceit is ſuch *, WA ( 
As paſſing all conceit, needs no defence. FF 
Thou lov'ſt to hear the ſweet melodious ſound, 1 
That Phoebus? lute, the queen of muſick, makes; MF « 
And I in deep delight am chiefly drown'd, = 
Whenas himſelf to finging he betakes. | 7 
One god is god of both, as poets feign ; —_ 
One knight loves both, and both in Wh remain, | 
Fair was the morn, when the fair queen of love, 8 
* * E 11 
Paler for ſorrow than her milk-white dove“, 5 
For Adon's ſake, a youngſter proud and wild; : . 
3 Dowland to thee is dear, —— ] Dowland was a celebrated Lu- 5 f 
taniſt. The king of Denmark was ſo much pleaſed with him, BY ” 


land, Bachelor of Muſick, and Lutaniſt unto the moſt famous 
Chriſtian the 4th, by the grace of God, king of Denmark, Nor- 
way, &c.”* Again, in April [604 : * A book called Seven 
Teares of John Dowland, feigned in Seven Paſſionate Pavans &c. 
and ſet forth for the Lute &c. in five parts.” There are other 
entries of the works of Dowland in ſubſequent years, viz. 16008, . 
&c. STEEVENS. | I 


+ Spenſer to me, whoſe deep conceit is uch, ] This ſeems to al- W 
lude to the Faery Queen. it ſo, theſe Sonnets were not written I 
till after 1590, when the firſt three books of that poem were pu- I 

bliſhed. Maron, 5 fa 

5 Paler for ſorrow than her milk-hite dove,] The line preced- Þ A 


ing this is loſt, MalLoxx. 


Her 
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Her ſtand ſhe takes upon a ſteep-up hill: 

Anon Adonis comes with horn and hounds ; 

She filly queen, with more than love's good will, 
Forbade the boy he ſhould not pals thoſe grounds; 
Once, quoth ſhe, did I ſee a fair ſweet youth 
Here in theſe brakes deep-wounded with a boar, 
Deep in the thigh, a ſpectacle of ruth! 

See in my thigh, quoth ſhe, here was the ſoreꝰ: 


She ſhowed hers; he ſaw more wounds than one, 


And bluſhing fled, and left her all alone, 


VIII. 
Sweet roſe, fair flower, untimely pluck'd, ſoon 
faded ?, 
Pluck'd in the bud, and faded in the ſpring *! 


6 See in my thigh, quoth he, here was the ſore & c.] Rabelais 
hath ſported with the ſame thought in a chapter where he relatech 
the ſtory of the Old Woman and the Lion. La Fontaine alſo 
indulgeth himſelf in Le Diable Papefiguiere, after a manner no 


whit more chaſtiſed: 


FgHref auſh-tot qu'il appercut Venorme 
„ Solution de continuite, 
« Tl demeura fi fort Epouvante, 
© Qu'il prit la fuite et laiſfſa-la Perrette.“ 
The varlet Shakſpeare, however, on this occaſion might have re- 
membered the ancient ballad of the Gelding of the Devil, which 
beginneth thus : 5 
« A pretty jeſt I will you tell & c.“ 
And now I bethink me, ſomewhat like the ſame fancy occurreth 
in the Speculum Majus of Vincentius Bellovacenſis, otherwiſe 
Vincent de Beauvais. AMNER. » 
7 Saveet roſe &c.] This ſeems to have been intended for a dirge 
to be ſung by Venus on the death of Adonis. M Log. | 
a vaded in the ſpring.) The verb Jade throughout theſe 
little fragments &c. is always thus ſpelt, either in compliance 
with ancient pronunciation, or in conſequence of a primitive 
which perhaps modern lexicographers may feel ſome reluctance to 
acknowledge, They tell us that we owe this word to the French 


Fade; but | ſee no reaſon why we may not as well impute its 


origin to the Latin vnde, which equally ſerves to indicate de- 
parture, motion, and evaneſcence. SrEEVENS. 


Bright 
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Bright orient pearl, alack ! too timely ſhaded! 


Fair creature, kill'd too ſoon by death's ſharp ſting ! 


Like a green plumb that hangs upon a tree, 
And falls, through wind, before the fall ſhould be, 


] weep for thee, and yet no cauſe I have; 
For why? thou left'ſt me nothing in thy Will. 
And yet thou left*ſt me more than I did crave; 
For why? I craved nothing of thee til] : 
O yes, dear friend, I pardon crave of thee; 
Thy diſcontent thou didſt bequeath to me. 


IX. 


Fair Venus with Adonis fitting by her, 

Under a myrtle ſhade, began to woo him: 

She told the youngling how god Mars did try here, 
And as he fell to her, ſhe fell to him. 

Even thus, quoth ſhe, the warlike god embrac'd me; 
And then ſhe clip'd Adonis in her arms: 


Even thus, quoth ſhe, the warlike god unlac'd me, 


As if the boy ſhould uſe like loving charms. 

Even thus, quoth ſhe, he ſeized on my lips, 

And with her lips on his did act the ſeizure; 

And as ſhe fetched breath, away he ſkips, 

And would not take her meaning nor her pleaſure. 
Ah! that I had my lady at this bay, 
T0 kiſs and clip me till I run away! 


9 Fair Venus with Adonis ting by Per, ] The old copy reads: 
Venus with Adonis ſitting by her. 


The defect of the metre ſhows that a word was omitted at the 


reſs. This remark I owe to Dr. Farmer. MaLoxE. 
: She told the youngling how god Mars did try her,] See Venus 
and Adonis, ante, p. 409 
U have been 2 as I entreat thee now, | 
„ Even by the ſtern and direful golf of war, &c.“ 
MaLone. 


Boro god Mars did try her,] So, prior: 
06 << Mars himſelf that armour has been try d.“ 
STEEVENs. 
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X. 

Crabbed age and youth * 

Cannot live together; 
Youth is full of pleaſance, 
Age is full of care: 
Youth like ſummer morn, 
Age like winter weather ; 
Youth like ſummer brave, 

Age like winter bare. 
Youth 1s full of ſport, 
Age's breath is ſhort, 

_ Youth is nimble, age is lame: 
Youth is hot and bold, 
Age is weak and cold; 

Youth is wild, and age is tame. 
Age, I do abhor thee, | 
Youth, I do adore thee ; 

O, my love, my love is young: 
Age, I do defy thee *; 

O ſweet ſhepherd, hie thee, 
For methinks thou ſtay'ſt too long. 


Crabbed age and youth &c.] This little poem 1s likewiſe found 
in the Garland of Good-will, Part III. Dr. Percy thinks that ir 
was ** intended for the mouth of Venus, weighing the compara- 
tive merits of youthful Adonis and aged Vulcan,” See the Re- 
liques of Auc. Poet. vol. I. p. 337. 2dedit. MaLONE. 

As we know not that Vulcan was much more aged than his bre- 
thren, Mars, Mercury, or Phœbus, and eſpecially as the fabled 
deities were ſuppoſed to enjoy a perpetuity of health, life, and 
pleaſure, I am unwilling to admit that the laughter-loving dame 
diſliked her huſband on any other account than his ungraceful 
form and his lameneſs. He who could forge the thunderbolts of 
Jove, was ſurely in full ſtrength, and equal to the taſk of diſcharg- 
ing the higheſt claims and moſt terrifying exactions even of Ve- 
nus herſelf. I do not, in ſhort, perceive how this little poem 
could have been put, with any ſingular propriety, into the mouth 
of the queen of Love, if due regard were paid to the claſſical ſi- 
tuation of her and her huſband. SrEEVENs. 

* Age, I do defy tbee;] I deſpiſe or reject thee, So, in Ro- 
meo and Juliet: | 

do defy thy conjuration,” Maroxe, 


XI. 


28 PASSIONATE PILGRIM. 
RE © 
Beauty is but a vain and doubtful good, 
A ſhining gloſs, that fadeth ſuddenly ; 
A flower that dies, when firſt it *gins to bud ; 
A brittle glaſs, that's broken preſently : 


A doubtful good, a gloſs, a glaſs, a flower, 
Loft, faded, broken, dead within an hour, 


And as goods loſt are ſeld or never found, 
As faded gloſs no rubbing will refreſh *, 
As flowers dead, lie wither'd on the ground, 
As broken glaſs no cement can redrefs, 
So beauty blemiſh'd once, for ever's loſt, 
In ſpite of phyſick, painting, pain, and coſt, 


| Good night, good reſt. Ah ! neither be my ſhare : E 
| She bade good night, that kept my reſt away ; I 


And daft me to a cabbin hang'd with care, 
To deſcant 5 on the doubts of my decay. 


3 As faded 920% 10 rubbing wil refreſh ; ] A copy of this poem 
ſaid to be printed from an ancient Mſ. and publiſhed i in the Ge · 
tlemans Magazine, vol. XXIX. p. 39. 4 
As faded gloſs no rubbing will eacite; | 
and in the correſponding line : | : | 
As broken glaſs no cement can ante. Matrox. | | 
Read the firſt of theſe lines how we will, it is founded on a 
falſe poſition, Every one knows that the gloſs or poliſh on all works 


of art may be reſtored, and that rubbing 1 is the means of reſtor- |} c 
Ing it. STEEVENS. | | 
Shakſpeare, I believe, alludes to faded filk, of which the co- 4 | 
lour, when once changed, cannot be reſtored but by a ſecond } | 
dying. MaLone. 
And daft me &c.] So, in Much Ado about Nothing : — t 


ke canit thou ſo daffe me?“ 
To daf, or af, 3 is to put off, STEEVENS. 


5 To deſcant oz the doubts &c.] Deſcant is muſical oarqphraſe 4 * 
See note on K. Richard Hl, laſt edit, Vol. VII. p. 6. | 0 
g 
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Farewel, quoth ſhe, and come again to-morrow ; 
Farewel I could not, for I ſupp'd with forrow. 


Yet at my parting ſweetly did ſhe ſmile, 
In ſcorn or friendſhip, nill I conſtrue whether: 
May be, ſhe joy'd to jeſt at my exile, 


May be, again to make ine wander thither : 


Wander, a word for ihadows like myſelf, 
As take the pain, but cannot pluck the pelf. 


wo All. - 
Lord how mine eyes throw gazes to the eaſt ! 
My heart doth charge the watch 7; the morning riſe 
Doth cite each moving ſenſe from idle reſt, 
Not daring truſt the office of mine eyes, 
While Philomela fits and fings, I fit and mark, 
And with her lays were tuned like the lark“; 


For ſhe doth welcome day-light with her ditty * 
And drives away dark diſmal-dreaming night: 


The night ſo pack'd, I poſt unto my pretty; 


Heart hath his hope, and eyes their wiſhed fight ; 


Sorrow chang'd to ſolace, ſolace mix'd with ſorrow; 


For why? ſhefigh'd, and bade me come to-morrow, 


Were I with her, the night would poſt too ſoon ; 
But now are minutes added to the hours ; 


' may be 


T may be, ] I will never believe any poet could be. 


gin two lines together, with ſuch offenſive eliſions. They may 


both be omitted without injury to ſenſe or metre. STEEVENS. 
My heart doth charge the watch; —] The meaning of this 
phraſe 1s not very clear. STEEVENS. | 

Perhaps the poet, wiſhing for the approach of morning, enjoins 
the watch to haſten through their nocturnal duty. MaLone. 

8 IWhitle Philomela fits aud ſings, 1 fit and mark, 

And wiſh her lays were tuned like the lark.] In Romeo and 

Juliet, the lark and nightingale are in like manner oppoſed to each 
other. MALONE. 


For. ſbe doth welcome day- lig ht with her ditty,] So, in Romeo 
ard Juliet: | 


66 It was che /ar#, the Herald of the morn,” Mallon . 


To 
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To ſpite me now, each minute ſeems an hour 
Yer not for me, ſhine ſun to ſuccour flowers ! 

Pack night, peep day ; good day, of night now 


Oorrow; 


Short, Night, to-night, and length thyſelf to- 


morrow. 
3 
It was a lording's daughter, the faireſt one of three 5 


That liked of her maſter as well as > well might be, 
Till 


* 


1 To ſpite me 10W, each minute ſeems an hour ;] So, f in one of 


our author's plays: 


In lovers minutes there are many hours.“ 
From the want of rhime, I ſuſpect there is here ſome corruption. 
The compoſitor probably caught the word hour from the preced- 
ing line. MaLoxs. | 
would read—each minute ſeems a n; i. e. a month Thus 
is the rhime reſtored without diminution of the ſenſe. STEEvens., 
Were 1 with her, the night would po/ too ſoon; 
But now are minutes added to the hours; 
To fpite me now, each minute ſeems an hour ; 33 Thus, 1 in Dr. 


Young' 8 Revenge: 


« While in the luſtre of her charms I lay, 

«© Whole ſummer ſuns roll'd unperceiv'd away— 
„Now fate does rigidly her dues regain, 

„And every moment is an age of pain.“ 


Dr. Voung, however, was no needy borrower, and therefore the 


coincidence between theſe paſſages may be regarded as the effect of 
accident. There are, however, certain hyperbolical expreſſions 
which the inamoratoes of all ages have claimed as right of com- 


monage. SrEEVENs. 
2 It avas a lording 5 e Ec. ] This 3 the five following 


Sonnets are ſaid in the old copy to have been ſet to muſick. Mr.“ 


Oldys, in one of his Mfl. ſays _y were ſet by John and Thomas 
Morley. MaLoxE. | 
There is a wretched ditty, beginning : 
66 It cas a lady” s daughter 
| 6 "Of Paris pi ober ly &c." 
Another: 
«© [+ cvas a blind beggar | 
| „ That long had loft his fight" 
Another : | 
„% [t was an old man and his poor wife 


66 [y great az difireſs pare d 
an 
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Till looking on an Engliſhman, the faireſt chat eye 
could ſee, 
Her fancy fell a turning. 
Long was the combat doubtful, that love with love 
did fight, 
To leave the maſter loveleſs, or kill the gallant 
Knight: 
To put in practice either, alas it was a ſpite 
Unto the filly damſel. 
But one mult be refuſed, more mickle was the pain, 
That nothing could be aſed, to turn them both to 
ain, 
For of the two the truſty knight was wounded with 
_ diſdain : 
Alas ſhe could not help it! 


Thus art with arms contending was victor of the day, 


Which by a gift of learning did bear the maid away; 
Then lullaby, the learned man hath got the lady gay; 
For now my ſong is ended, 


XV. 


On a day (alack the day *!) 
Love, whoſe month was ever May “, 


Spy'd a bloſſom paſſing fair, 
Playing in the wanton air, 


and twenty more It was's, chat might as reputably be imputed to 
Shakſpeare, who excels in ballads, as this deſpicable compoſi · 


tion. SrREvENS. 


I am afraid our author is himſelf anſwerable for one of theſe 
It was's. See As you like it, Vol. III. p. 375. edit. 1778: 
& It ævas a lover and his laſs &c.” MaroxE. 
3 On a day (alack the day /) &c.) This Sonnet is likewiſe found 
in a collection of verſes entitled England's Helicon, printed in 


1600. It is there called The Paſſionate Sheepheard's Song, and our 
author's name is affixed to it. It occurs alſo in Love s Labour's 


Loſt, act IV. ſc. iii. MaLoNE. 
+ ——whoſe month was ever May, ] In Jewell Labour's Leg, 
it is— “ 75 ever May,” MALONE. | 


vol. I. A a a Through 
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That I am forſworn for thee 7? ; 


Turning mortal for thy love“. 


My rams ſpeed not, 


PASSIONATE PILGRIM. 


Through the velvet leaves the wind, 
All unſeen *, gan paſſage find; 
That the lover *, ſick to death, 
Wiſh'd himſelf the heaven's breath : 
Air, quoth he, thy cheeks may blow; 
Air, would I might triumph ſo! 
But alas! my hand hath ſworn © 
Ne'er to pluck thee from thy thorn : 
Vow, alack, for youth unmeet, 
Youth, ſo apt to pluck a ſweet. 

Do not call it fin in me, 


Thou for whom even Jove would ſwear * 
Juno but an Ethiope were; 
And deny himſelf for Jove, 


„ 5 XVI. 
My flocks feed not ', 
My ewes breed not, 


All 1s amiſs : 
Love's 
# the wind 
All unſeen, —-] This paſſage will ſerve to #. the 
old reading in a ſong in As you like it: 
© Thy tooth is not ſo Keen, 
«© Becauſe thou art not ſeen.” STEEVENS. 
5 That thelover ] England's Helicon reads: 
That the ſhepherd rag MaLoNE. 
s —my hand hath fern] In Love's Labour” 5 Loft, this line 
is printed with a flight varration: | 
But alas my hand 7s ſworn. MarLonE.. 
Do not call it &c.] Theſe two lines are ſupplied from the 
play. They are wanting in England's Helicon, and in the Pa/- 
. Pilgrim. MAL ONE. 
p even Jove would favear] The word even has been ſup- 
pid by ſome modern editor. MALoNE. 25 
for thy love.] England's Helicon reads: 
Turning mortal for 2 love. Marons, _ 
: "ns feed not, &c.] This Sonnet bY alſo found av 
| gland 


PASSIONATE PILGRIM, 
Love's denying *, 
Faith's defying, 
Heart's renying, 
Cauſer of this 3. | | 

All my merry jigs are quite forgot +, 
All my lady's love is loſt, God wot : 
Where her faith was firmly fix'd in love, 
There a nay is plac'd without remove. 
One filly croſs 
Wrought all my loſs; | 
O frowning fortune, curſed, fickle dame! 
For now I ſee, 
Inconſtancy | 
| More in women than in men remain. 


In black mourn I,, 

All fears ſcorn I, 

Love hath forlorn me“, 
Living in thrall : 


Heart 


land's Helicon, 1600. It is there entitled The Unknown Sheep- 
JerdPs Complaint ; and ſubſcribed Ignoto. It is likewiſe printed in 
a Collection of Madrigals, by Thomas Weelkes, quarto, 1597. 
85 | MaLones 
1 Lowe's denying &c.] A denial of love, a breach of faith &. 
being the cauſe of all theſe misfortunes. The Paſſionate Pilgrim 
has Love is dying, and—Heart's denying. The reading of the 
text is found in England's Helicon, except that it has Love #5, 
and Faith is. Renying is from the French, renter, to forſwear. 
Ft Marone. 
3 Cauſer of this.] Read — Cauſe of this; i. e. Becauſe of this, 
| | OTEEVENS. 
+ All my merry jigs are quite forgot,] A jig was a metrical com- 
poſition. So, in the Prologue to Fletcher's Lowe's Pilgrimage: 
* A Jig ſhall be clap'd at, and every rhime 
„ Prais'd and applauded &.“ | 
Again, in Buſſy d Ambors, a tragedy by Chapman, 1507 : 
6 *Tis one of the beſt jigs that ever was aded.” MALONE. 
5 In black mourn J,] Jaggard's copy has—morne. The reading 
of the text was ſupplied by England's Helicon, MALONE. 
Love hath forlorn me,] As the metre as well as rhime in 
ACS | this 
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read: 


Romeo and Juliet: 
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Heart 1s bleeding, 

All help needing, 

(O cruel ſpeeding !) 
Fraughted with gall. 


My ſhepherd's pipe can ſound no deal 75 


My wethers' bell rings doleful knell ; 


My curtail dog that wont to have play 'ss 


Plays not at all, but ſeems afraid; 
With fighs fo deep, 


Procures to weep *, 
In howling-wiſe, to ſee my. doleful ab. | 


How fighs reſound * 


Through heartleſs ground ?, 


Like a thouſand vanquiſh' d men in bloody gaht! . 
Clear 


this paſſage is defective, I * ſome corruption, and would 


Love forlorn 1, | 
1. e. I love forlorn, 1. e. deſerted, forſaken &Cc. STEEVENS. 


The metre is the ſame as in the correſponding line : 
O cruel ſpeeding. 


To the exactneſs of rhime the author appears to have aol little 


attention. We have juſt had dame and remain, MALONE. 
7 My ſhepherd” s pipe can ſound no deal, I i. e. in no ares, more 


or leſs. Thus Fairfax: 


“ This charge, ſome deal thee haply honour may.” 
OTEEVENSs 


8 With fighs fo deep, 
Procures to aweep &c.] There is, 1 believe, here ſome 
groſs corruption. If any example could be produced of ſuch an 


abbreviation being anciently uſed, we might read: 


With ſighs ſo deep, 
Poor curs do weep, &c. 
Perhaps, however, only the firſt word of the former line is cor- 
rupt, and y ſhould be ſubſtituted inſtead of xvith., The . 
deſerves but litile conſideration. MaLoxx. 
The verb procure is uſed with Seat laxity by ä in 


*& —— it is my lady mother: 
© What unaccuſtom'd caule procures her hither * 
In ſhort, the dog procures (i. e. manages matters) ſo as to weep. 


299 


STEEVENS. 
* How Ag bs reſound] I believe we ſhould 3 * | 
A 


— , = heartleſs ground, ] Heartle * ground is ger 
mould. 
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Clear wells ſpring not, 
Sweet birds ſing not, * 
Green plants bring not 
Forth; they die: 
Herds ſtand weeping, 
Flocks all ſleeping, 
Nymphs back * peeping 
_ Fearfully. 
All our pleaſure known to us poor ſwains, 
All our merry meetings on the plains, 
All our evening ſport from us 1s fled, 
All our love is loſt, for love is dead. 
Farewel, ſweet love, 
Thy like ne'er was * 
For ſweet content, the cauſe of all my moan * : 
Poor Coridon 
Muſt live alone, 
Other help for him I ſce that there is none. 


mould. To plough ſoil out of Heart, is ſtill a common phraſe, 
In the preſent inſtance 1t means fields left in a ſtate of ſterility, 
becauſe they were unable to bear a crop. STEEVENS., 
Heartleſs ground means here, I think, de/olated ground; cor- 
_ reſponding in its appearance to the unhappy ſtate of its owner, 
= | Marons. 

1 Nymphs back ] This is the reading of England's He- 
licon. The Paſſionate Pilgrim has: 

Nymphs Zach peeping fearfully. Marons, 

2 Farewel, feocet love, _ 

Thy like ne'er was, ] In the correſponding part of the pre- 
ceding Sonnet, the ſtructure of which is exactly the fame as that 
of this, the lines rxhime. Perhaps we ought to read: 

Farewel, fweet 1%. MALoNE. | 

| thy like ne er was,] There is no rhime to correſpond with 
was, unleſs we tranſpoſe the next line, and read: 
—— of all my moan the cage. STEEVENS. | 


3 Por feweet content, the cauſe of all my moan.] This reading 
was furniſhed by the copy printed in England's Helicon, The 
rhime ſhows it to be the true one. The Paſſionate Pilgrim has: 

Q the cauſe of all my woe. | te 
Perhaps we ought to read—7hou cauſe & e. Ma Loxx. 
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When as thine eye hath choſe the dame, 


Seline : 


PASSIONATE PILGRIM, 
XVII. 


And ftall'd the deer that thou ſhould'ſt ſtrike ., 
Let reaſon rule things worthy blame, 
As well as fancy, partial might 5 

Take counſel of ſome wiſer head, 


Neither too young, nor yet unwed. 


And when tho com'ſt thy tale to tell, 


Smooth not thy tongue with filed talk 5, 
Leſt ſhe ſome ſubtle practice ſmell; 
(A cripple ſoon can find a halt:) 
But plainly ſay thou lov'ſt her well, 
And ſet her perſon forth to ſale '. b 


What though her frowning brows be bent, 
Her fovdy looks will calm ere night; 


+ And flalPd the deer that thou ould RR firike,) So, i In Or. 


„hen thou haſt ta'en thy ſtand, 
«© The elected deer before thee.” MAL ONE. 
5 As well as fancy, partial might: 4 Nan here means r. So, 


in The Rape of Lucrece : 


„A martial man to be ſoft fancy? ; flave !” 
The reading of the old copy partial might, appears to me to afford ; 


no meaning. A letter was, I ſuppoſe, inverted at the preſs, and 


might printed inſtead of wight. This is, I think, the only error. 
In the next ſtanza the rhime is, as here, imperfect ; ; and yet the 
ſenſe ſhows there that the text is not corrupt. Our ancient poets. 
ſametimes contented themſelves with very imperfect rhimes. 
Matone. 
Partial might is partial power 3 and who, in poetical language, 
would {cruple to call Fancy a poer;fil but a partial being Were 
it neceſſary to ſend out conjecture in queſt of a better rhime, we 


might read—partial ie, a term of contempt employed by Shak- 


ſpeare and our old writers, STEEVENS. 
6 — with filed talb, With ſtudied or poliſhed __—_ 


So, in B. Jonſon's Verſes on our author : 
& Tn his well-torned and true- -filed lines.” MaLONE. 
7 — 0 ſale.] The rhime requires that we ſhould read—to /e/l, 
and the ſenſe i is no way injured by the change. STEEVENS: 


And 


* 
„ 
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And then too late ſhe will repent, 


That thus diſſembled her delight ; 


And twice defire, ere it be day“, 
That which with ſcorn ſhe put away. 


What though ſhe ſtrive to try her ſtrength, 
And ban and brawl ?, and fay thee nay, 
Her feeble force will yield at length, 


When craft hath taught her thus to ſay : 


Had women been fo ſtrong as men, 
In faith you had not had it then.” 


And to her will frame all thy ways 


Spare not to ſpend, —and chiefly there 
Where thy deſert may merit praiſe, 
By ringing 1n thy lady's ear : 
The ſtrongeſt caſtle, tower, and town, 
The golden bullet beats it down. 


Serve always with affured truſt, 
And in thy ſuit be humble, true; 
Unleſs thy lady prove unjuſt, 


Preſs never thou to chooſe anew : 


When time ſhall ſerve, be thou not ſlack 
To proffer, though ſhe put thee back. 


And twice defire ere it be day,] The old copy reads: 
et it be day. | 
Yet was manifeſtly a miſprint for yer, which is found in the ſe- 
cond line of this ſtanza. Ter for ere. So, in Corin's Dream of 
his Fair Cloris, inſerted in England's Helicon, 16co : 
HBut I could neither my faire Chloris view, 
Nor yet the ſatire which yer-while I flew.” Maroxz. 
We ſhould certainly read either ere, or at leaſt y' ere, 1. e. you 


ere, We may ſervilely follow ancient falſe ſpelling, till what we 
- publiſh is unintelligible. STEEVENS, Ti. 


9 And ban and brawl,——] To tan is to curſe. So, in K. 
Richard Ill | ITT | 
„ You bade me ban, and will you have me leave?“ 
5 1 Maro. 
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The tricks and toys that in them lurk, 


She'll not ſtick to round me i' th' car, 


of thoſe pieces DEL only 88 letters, to athers no name 


PASSIONATE PILGRIM. 


The wiles and guiles that women work, 
Diſſembled with an outward ſhow, 


The cock that treads them ſhall not hows 
Have you not heard it ſaid full oft, 
A woman's nay doth ſtand for nought ? 


Think women till to ſtrive with men, 
To fin, and never for to ſaint * : 
There 1s no heaven, by holy then *, 
When time with age ſhall them attaint. 
Were kiſſes all the joys in bed, 
One woman would another wed. 


But ſoft ; Sroved, too much l fear, 
Leſt that my miſtreſs hear my ſong ; 


To teach my tongue to be ſo long: 
Yet will ſhe bluſh, here be it ſaid, 
To hear her ſecrets ſo re rad 


XVIII. 


As it fell upon a days, 
In the merry month of May, 


Sitting 
Wt fin and never for to faint :} So, Pope : 


to inner it or ſaint it.” Maron, 
- by holy then,] Perhaps a phraſe equivalent to another 
Ai; in uſe all that's ſacred. It may however be a corruption. 
| OTEEVENS, 
3 Hi it fell &e.] Part of this elegant Sonnet i 1s likewiſe printed 
in England's Helicon, and is there ſaid to have been written by the 
ſame author as the preceding one, beginning, — 4A ly flocks feed 1 not, 


It is ſubſcribed Enoto. Maron. 


Tenoto is the occaſional ſignature of Spenſer. STEEvENs. 


The editor of England's Helicon were moſt of the poems in 
his collection from Mſſ. which at that time were probgbl ly hand- 


ed about, and in the poſſeſſion of many perſons, even after they 
had appeared in print. In conſequence of this, he has to ſome 


a 
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Sitting in a pleaſant ſhade 

Which a grove of myrtles made, 
Beaſts did leap, and birds did fing, 
Trees did grow, and plants did ſpring : 
Every thing did banith moan, 
Save the nightingale alone : 

She, poor bird, as all forlorn, 
Lean'd her breaſt up-till a thorn #4, 
And there ſung the dolefull'ſt ditty, 
That to hear it was great pity : 
Fie, fie, fie, now would ſhe cry, 
Teru, 'Teru, by and by : 


That to hear her ſo complain, 
Scarce I could from tears refrain; 
For her griefs, ſo lively ſhown, 
Made me think upon mine own. 
Ah! (thought I) thou mourn'ſt in vain ; 
None take pity on thy pain: 
Senſeleſs trees, they cannot hear thee; 
Ruthleſs beaſts 5, they will not cheer thee; 
King Pandion *, he is dead; 
All thy friends are lapp'd in lead: 

All thy fellow birds do ſing, 

Careleſs of thy ſorrowing. 


at all, though the very ſame poems had before been publiſhed 
with their authors? names. He appears to have uſed the ſignature 
Ignoto in the ſame ſenſe as we now employ the word Anonymous. 
8 8 3 | MaLovwe. 
4 Lean'd her breaft up-till a thorn, ] England's Helicon reads: 
«© Lean'd her breaſt agair/? a thorn,” MarLong. / 
5 Ruthleſs beaſts, J This is the reading in Zngland”s He- 
{icon, So, before; ** Beafis did leap.” The Paſſionate Pilgrim has: 
Ruthleſs bears they will not cheer thee, MaLone. 
Beaſts is the reading I ſhould prefer, becauſe the poet was an 
Engliſhman, and wrote in his own country, where bears are ex- 
hibited only as rarities, though enough of other animals are within 
the obſervation of ruſtick lovers. STEEVENSs. 


King Pandion, ——] The father of Philomela, who, ac- 


cording to the fable, was turned into a nightingale. Maroxx. 
| Even 
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Even ſo, poor bird, like thee, 
None alive will pity me 7. 


Whilſt as fickle fortune ſmil'd, 


Thou and I were both beguil'd. 
Every one that flatters thee, 
Is no friend in miſery. 


Words are eaſy like the wind; 


Faithful friends are hard to find, 
Every man will be thy friend, 
Whilſt thou haſt wherewith to ſpend; 
But if ſtore of crowns be ſcant, | 
No man will ſupply thy want“. 


If that one be prodigal, 


Bountiful they will him call: 


And with ſuch like flattering, 


& Pity but he wwere a ling. 
If he be addict to vice ?, 
Quickly him they will entice ; 
It to women he be bent, 


They have him at commandement ; 


But if fortune once do frown, 
Then farewel his great renown : 
They that fawn'd on him before, 
Uſe his company no more. 


7 Eee 2 þoor bird &c. ] Theſe two lines were ſupplied . 8 


| England's Helicon. The following verſes are wanting in that col- 
leon. MALONE. | 
8 


Every man will be thy friend, 
Whilſt thou haſt wherewith to ſpend ; 
| But if flore of crowns be ſcant, 


No man vill ſupply thy want. ] So, in Hamlet : 
And hitherto doth love on fortune tend ; 


For who not needs ſhall never lack a friend ; 
«© And who in want a hollow friend doth try, 
| 4+ Diredtly ſeaſons him his enemy.“ MAL ONE. 
Donec eris felix, multos numerabis amicos ; 
Nullus ad amiſſas ibit amicus opes. STEEVENS. 

9 tf he be addict to vice, &c,] This and the three following 
lines are wanting in a copy of this poem, in the Pepyſian Co 
lectionz Magdalen College, CEOS  MaLonE, H 

| E 
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He that is thy friend indeed, 
He will help thee in thy need ; 
If thou ſorrow, he will weep ; 
If thou wake, he cannot ſleep : 
Thus of every grief in heart 
He with thee doth bear a part. 
"Theſe are certain ſigns to know 
Faithful friend from flattering foe . 


XIX. 


Take, oh, take thoſe lips away “, 
That ſo ſweetly were forſworn; 
And thoſe eyes, the break of day, 
Lights that do miſlead the morn : 

But my kiſſes bring again, 
Seals of love, but ſeal'd in vain . 


1 =from flattering foe.] The foregoing eighteen Sonnets are all 
that are found in the Collection printed by W. Jaggard in 1599, 
under the title of The Paſſionate Pilgrim, excepting two, which have 
been already inſerted in their proper places (p.621. and 646.), and 


a Madrigal, beginnin —. the words, Come live æuiih me &c. which 


has been omitted, as being the production, not of Shakipeare, but 
Marlowe. In the room of theſe, two ſmall pieces have been 
added, the authenticity of which ſeems unqueſtionable. MaLone. 

2 Take, oh, take thoſe lips away, ] This little poem is not print- 
ed in The Paſſionate Pilgrim, probably becauſe it was not written 
ſo early as 1599. The firſt ſtanza of it is introduced in Meaſure 
for Meaſure, In Fletcher's Bloody Brother it is found entire. 
Whether the ſecond ſtanza was alſo written by Shakſpeare, can- 
not now be aſcertained, All the ſongs, however, introduced in 
our author's plays, appear to have been his own compoſition ; 
and the preſent contains an expreſſion of which he ſeems to have 
been peculiarly fond. See the next note. MaLONB. 

3 Seals of love, but ſeald in vain.] So, in our author's 142d 
Sonnet: x 

| * not from thoſe lips of thine, 
That have prophan'd their ſcarlet ornaments, 
„And. /eaPd falſe bonds of love, as oft as mine.” 
Again, in his Venus and Adonis: 
Pure lips, ſweet /eals, in my ſoft lips imprinted, 
What bargains may I make ſtill to be /ealing ?” 
why ; | MarLoxE. 


Hide, 


73k 


the text accordingly, But! in emendation, as in determining on the 
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Hide, oh, bide thoſe hills of ſnow 
Which thy frozen boſom bears, 
On whoſe tops the pinks that grow 4, 
Are of thoſe that April wears. 

But firſt ſet my poor heart free, 
Bound i in thole | icy chains by thee. 


= On] XX. 
Let the bird of loudeſt lay *, 
On the ſole Arabian tree 5 

"Morita 


0 On whe tops the ads that g1 1 The een thought 
in one of Prior's poems is akin to this: 

An ugly hard r9/e-bud has fallen in my neck.“ 
STEEVENS. 

5 Let the bird of loudef? la,] In 1601 a book was publiſhed, 
entitled Love's MART YR, or RoSALIN's COMPLAINT, Allego- 
rically ſhadowing the Truth of Lowe, in the conſtant Fate of the 
Phenix and Turtle. A Poem enterlaced with much Varietie aud 


KNaritie; now firſt tranſlated out of the venerable Italian Tor quato 


Celiano, by Robert C Beller. With the true Legend of famous King 
Arthur, the laſt of the nine Worthies ; being the firſt I fſny of a new 


Britiſh Poet: collected out of diverſe authentical Records. 


To theſe are added ſome new Compoſitions of ſeveral modern Writ. 
ers, «whoſe Names are ſulſcribed to their feverall WWorkes ; upon the 
firſt Subject, wiz. the Phenix and Turtle. 

Among theſe new compoſitions is the following poem, ſub 


ſcribed with our author's name. The ſecond title prefixed to 


theſe verſes, is yet more full. Hereafter follow diverſe Poeti- 
cal Eſſaies on the former Subject, wiz, the Turtle and Phenix. 
Done by the beft and chiefejt of our modern Writers, <vith their Names 


ſubſer ibed to their partic ular Morges. Never before extant. 


Ard now firſt conſecrated by them all generally to the Love and 


Merit of the true-noble Kuight, Sir Jobn Salifburie.” 


The principal writers atiociated with Shakſpeare in this collec- 
tion are B. Jonſon, Marſton, and Chapman, The above very | 
particular account of theſe verfes leaves us, I think, no room to 
doubt of the genuineneſs of this little poem. Maloxk. 

On the ſole Arabian tree,] A learned friend would read: 

Sole on the Arabian tree. | 
As there are many Arabian trees, though fabulous narrations 


have celebrated but one Arabian bird, I was ſo thoroughly con- 


vinced of the propriety of this change, that I had once regulated 


hits 
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Herald fad and trumpet be 7, 
To whole ſound chaſte wings obey. 


But thou ſhrieking harbinger, 

Foul pre-currer of the fiend, 
Augur of the fever's end *, 

To this troop come thou not near *, 


From this ſeſſion interdict 
Every fowl of tyrant wing, 
Save the eagle, feather'd king“: 


Kcep the obſequy ſo ſtrict. 
| Let 


life of man, nulla unguam cunctatio longa eff ; for the following 
paſſage in The Tempeſt fully ſupports the old copy: | 
| | „Now I will believe 
© That there are unicorns; that in Arabia 
„There is one tree, the phenix? throne ; one phœnix 
| „ Act this hour reigning there.“ Maron, 
7 Herald ſad and trumpet be,] So, in X. John: 
ge thou the zrampet of our wrath, 
« And ſullen preſage of your own decay.” STEEVENS. 
5 But thou ſhrieking harbinger, 
Foul pre-currer of the fiend, | 
Augur of the fever's end,] The ſcritch-owl ; the foul pres 
currer of death, So, in A Midſummer Night's Dream: | | 
„Now the waſted brands do glow, | 
4 While the /crztch-orvl, ſcritehing loud, 
© Puts the wretch that lies in woe, 
In remembrance of a ſhrowd.” 
Again, in Hamlet: 
And even the like ↄprecurſe of fierce events, 
% As harbingers preceding ſtill the Fates, 
And prologue to the omen coming ou 
% Have heaven and earth together demonſtrated 
© Unto our climatures and countrymen.” MaLont. 
9 To this troop come thou not near.] Part of this poem reſembles 
the ſong in 4 M:id/ummer Night's Dream: | 
«© Ye ſpotted ſnakes with double tongue, 
© Thorny hedge-hogs, be not ſeen; 
4 Newts, and blind-worms, do no harm; 
& Come not near our fairy queen &. STEEVENS. 


e eagle, feather'd king ;] So, in Mr, Gray's Ode on the | 
Progreſs of Poetry : | | 
th Rte: | © — thy 


This is the beſt I can make of the * OTEEVENS, 
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Let the prieſt in ſurplice white, 


That defunctive muſick can *, 


Be the death-divining ſwan, 


Leſt the requiem lack his right. 


Add thank; treble-dated crow ny 


That thy ſable gender mak'ft + 
With the breath thou giv'ſt and tak'ſt, 
Mongſt our mourners ſhalt thou go. 


Here the anthem doth commence: 
Love and conſtancy is dead; 
Phcenix and the turtle fled 

In a mutual flame from hence. 


So they lov'd, as love in twain 
Had the effence but in one; 
Two diſtincts, diviſion none: 


Number there in love was ſlain. 


Ws: thy magick lulls the feather'd king | 
«© With ruffled plumes and flagging wing.“ SrEEVExs, 
* That defunftive mufitk can,] That underſtands funereal mu- 
fick. To con in Saxon fi gnifies to know. The modern editions 
read: 
That eee muſick Zen. MALONE. 
3 And thou, treble-dated crow, ] So, in The Rape of Luerece: 
To pluck the quills from ancient Tavens' wings.” 
MaALoNE. 
cornicum ut ſecla vetuſta. 
Ter tres =tates humanas garrula vincit 
Cornix Tucret. STEEVENS. . 
4 That thy ſable gender mak'ſt 
With the breath thou giv'ſt and tak TH I ſuppoſe this un- 


couth expreſſion means, that the crow, or raven, Continues its 


race by the breath it gives to them as its parent, and by that which 


it tales from other animals: i. e. by firſt producing its young 


from itſelf, and then providing for their ſupport b de dation. 
Thus, in K. John : 1 : F 
e and vaſt cd. waits 
„% (As doth a rauen on a fick-fallen beaff) 
«© 'The imminent decay of wreſted pomp." 


Hearts 


* 
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Hearts remote, yet not aſunder ; 
Diſtance, and no ſpace was ſeen 


*Twixt the turtle and his queen: 
But in them it were a wonder“. 


So between them love did ſhine, 
That the turtle ſaw his right © 
Flaming in the phoenix” fight : 
Either was the other's mine. 


Property was thus appall'd, 

That the ſelf was not the ſame “; 
Single nature's double name 
Neither two nor one was call'd. 


Reaſon, in itſelf confounded, 
Saw diviſion grow together; 

To themſelves yet either-neither, 
Simple were ſo well compounded ; 


5 Butin them it were a wonder.] So extraordinary a phæno- 
menon as hearts remote, yet not aſunder &c. would have excited 
aſtoniſhment had it been found any where elſe except in theſe two 
birds. In them it was not wonderful, MaLoNne. 

6 That the turtle ſaw his right ; 

Flaming in the phæniæ fight ;] I ſuppoſe we ſhould read 
light; i. e. the turtle ſaw all the day he wanted, in the eyes of 
the phoenix, So, Antony ſpeaking to Cleopatra: | 

6 O thou day o' the world, 22 

„Chain my arm'd neck!” 
Again, in The Merchant of Venice: 
Bal. We ſhould hold day with the Antipodes, 

& , you would walk in abſence of the ſun. 

Por. Let me give light, but let me not be light.” STEEVEN S. 

I do not perceive any need of change. The turtle ſaw thoſe 
qualities which were his igt, which were peculiarly appropriated 
to him, in the phœnix. —L7ght certainly correſponds better with 
the word aming in the next line; but Shakſpeare ſeldom puts his 
compariſons on four feet. MALoxE. 

Property was thus appall'd, 


That the ſelf was not the ſume;] This communication of 


appropriated qualities alarmed the power that preſides over property. 
Finding that the ſelf was not the ſame, he began to fear that no- 
thing would remain diſtinct and individual; that all things would 
become common. MALONE, | 

That 
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To eternity doth reſt, 


Leaving no poſterity :— 


To this urn let thoſe repair 
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That it cried, how true a twain 
Seemeth this concordant one! 


Love hath reaſon, reaſon none, 


If what parts can ſo remain. 


Whereupon it made this threne ? 
To the phoenix and the dove, 
Co-ſupremes and ſtars of love ; 
As chorus to their tragick ſcene. 


THRENOS. 
Beauty, truth, and rarity, 


Grace in all ſimplicity, 


Here inclos'd in cinders he. 


Death is now the phoenix” neſt ; 
And the turtle's loyal breaſt _ 


*T'was not their infirmity, 
It was married chaſtity. 


Truth may ſeem, but cannot be; 
Beauty brag, but *tis not ſhe ; 
Truth and beauty buried be. -— 


That are either true or fair; 
For theſe dead birds ſigh a prayer, 


8 Lowe hath reaſon, reaſon none, | | 
| If avhat parts can ſo remain.] Love is reaſonable, and rea- 
ſon is folly, [has no reaſon] if tabo that are diſunited from each 


* 


bother, can yet remain together and undivided. MA LONE. 


9 Whereupon it made this threne] This funeral ſong. A book 
entitled David's T hreanes, by J. Heywood, was publiſhed in 1620. 
Two years afterwards it was reprinted under the title of David's 
Tears: the former title probably was diſcarded as obſolete, For | 
this information I am indebted to Dr. Farmer. MAaLonE. | 
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A LOVER's COPMLAINT”. 
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From off a hill whoſe concave womb re-worded * 
A plaintful ſtory from a fiſtering vale 3 

My ſpirits to attend this double voice accorded *, 1 
And down I lay to liſt the ſad-tun'd tale: 5 i 
Fre long eſpy'd a fickle maid full pale, 1 
Tearing of papers, breaking rings a-twain, 

Storming her world with ſorrow's wind and rain * 


This poem was firſt printed in 1609, with our author's 
name, at the end of the quarto edition of his Sounets, Ma Loxk. 
* —— ⁊ohoſe concave womb re- worded] * re- echoed. 

The fame verb is found in Hamlet : 
“ Bring me to the teſt, 
„And I the matter will re-2vor Maloxk. 
from a ſiſtering ale, ] This word is again employed by 
Suabtpeste in Pericles, 1609: 
«+ That even her art „ers the natu ral roſes.” 
It is nor, I believe, uſed by any other author. MaLONE. 

+ My ſpirits to attend this double voice accorded, | The poet 
meant, I think, that the word /p/rzrs ſhould be pronounced as if 
written ſprig iobts. MaLoNE, 

g Storming her world with forr o W and rain.] So, in Ju- 
lias Cæſar : 


* 


40 and the . of man, 
Like to a little k/ngdom, ſuffers then 
“ The nature of an inſurrection,” 

Again, in Hamlet: 


46 Remember thee ? 


& Ay, thou poor ghoſt, while memory holds a ſeat 
In this diſtracted globe.” 

Sorrow's wind and rain are fighs and tears, Thus, in Antony 
and Cleopatra : © We cannot call her avid; and waters, fighs 
and tears,” The modern editions read corruptediy: 

Storming her «vords with ſorrows, wind &e. MaLone, 
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Upon her head a platted hive of ſtraw, 


Which fortified her viſage from the ſun, 
Whereon the thought might think ſometime it ſaw 
The carcaſe of a beauty ſpent and done. 
Time had not ſcythed all that youth begun, 
Nor youth all quit; but, ſpite of heaven's fell rape, 
Some beauty peep'd through lattice of ſear'd age?, 


Oft did ſhe heave her napkin * to her eyne, 


Which on it had conceited characters ?, 
 Laund'ring the filken figures in the brine 


That ſeaſon'd woe had pelleted in tears, 
| And 


ſpent and done.] Done, it has been already obſerved, 
was anciently uſed in the ſenſe of conſumed. So, in The Rape of 
Lucrece : | 8 . | | 
And if poſſeſs'd, as ſoon decay'd and done. Maron. 
7 Some beauty peep'd through lattice of ſear'd age.] U hus, in 
the 3d Sonnet: pes PERS. ef | | 
So thou through <v/rdowvs of thine age ſhall ſee, 

_  *© Deſpite of wrinkles, this thy golden time.“ 

Again, in Macbeth * PR. „ 


cc 
( 


8 


my way of life 
i 1s fallen into the hr, the yellow leaf.“ 
This line ſeems to confirm a ebnjecture of Dr. Johnſon's in 
Timon of Athens Rs, 14440 T Man, 
| | „ bor thoſe milk-paps 
© That through the wind- bore at men's eyes, 
© Are not within the leaf of pity writ——? | 
The old copy reads window-barn. Ma Lox E. | 
Shakſpeare has applied this image to a comick purpoſe in K. 
Henry IV, P. II: He call'd me even now, my lord, through a 
red /attice, and I could diſcern na part of his face from the window: 
at laſt I ſpied his eyes; and methought:he had made two holes 
in the ale-wife's new petticoat, and pep through,” STEEVENS. 
3 Oft did fhe heave her napkin —— ] Her handkerchief. Sd, 
in Othello: | 1 
Lour napþ4:n is top little“ Marone. | 
9 Which on it had conceited characters,] Fanciful images. Thus, 


in The Rape of Lucrece: 


„ Which the conce:ted painter drew ſo proud—” MALONE. 


; Laund'ring e filten figures in the brine 
T bat ſeaſon'd woe had pelleted in tears, ] So, in The Rabe 


& Seaſoning 
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And often reading what contents it bears ; 


As often ſhrieking undiſtinguiſh'd woe, 
In clamours of all fize, both high and low. 


Sometimes her level'd eyes their carriage ride *, 
As they did battery to the ſpheres intend ; 
Sometime diverted * their poor balls are ty'd 
To the orbed earth *; ſometimes they do extend 
Their view right on ; anon their gazes lend 

To every place at once, and no where fix'd, 
The mind and fight diſtractedly commix'd. 


Her hair, nor looſe, nor ty'd in formal plat; 
Proclaim'd in her a careleſs hand of pride; 


&« Seaſoning the earth with ſhowers of ſilver brine,” 
Laundering is wetting. The verb is now obſolete, To pellet is to 
form into pellets, to which, being round, Shakſpeare, with his 
uſual licence, compares falling tears. The word, I believe, is 
found no where but here and in Antony and Cleopatra: 

„% My brave Egyptians all, 
% By the diſcandying of this pellered ſtorm, 
„ Lie graveleſs.” MATO WBS. | 
Seaſon'd <voe had pelleted in fears, ] This phraſe is from the 
kitchen. Pellet was the ancient culinary term for a forced meat 
ball, a well-known ſeaſoning. STEEVENS. | 
Sometimes her level'd eyes their carriage ride,] The alluſion, 
which is to a piece of ordnance, 1s very quaint and far-fetched. 
S | |  Martone. 
In The Merchant of Venice, the eyes of Portia's picture are re- 
preſented as mounted on thoſe of Baſſanio: 
5% 0 Move theſe eyes? 
“ Or whether, riding on the balls of mine, 
„ Seem they in motion?“ STEEVENS. | 
* Sometime diverted—] Turned from their former direction, 
80, in As you like it > | | 
I rather will ſubject me to the malice | 
© Of a diverted blood, and bloody brother.“ Maroxs. 
* To the orbed earth; — ] So, in the mock tragedy in Hamlet: 
*© ——and Tellus” orbed ground.” STEEVENS. 


Bbb 3 For 


2 
For ſome, untuck'd, deſcended her ſheav'd hat “, 


_ wetted with tears. Maroneg., 
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Hanging her pale and pined cheek beſide; 

Some in her threaden fillet ſtill did bide, 

And, true to bondage, would not break from thence, 
Though flackly braided in looſe negligence. 


A thouſand favours from a maund ſhe drew 
Of amber, cryſtal, and of bedded jet“, 
Which one by one ſhe in a river threw, 
Upon whoſe weeping margent ſhe was ſet,— 
Like uur applying wet to wet 7, | 
Or 
4 For [owes anutyePd, dr onded her — bat,] Her ſera hat, 
MaLove, 
[ET AO Be -f om a maund ſhe d! eav] A ne, is a hand - baſket. 
NMALON x. 

6 Of amber, cryftal, and of bedded jet,] Thus the quarto, 1609. 
If bedded be right, it muſt mean et in ſome kind of metal, Our 
author ufes the word in The Tempeſt : 

my ſon i' the 00ze is bedded.” 
The modern editions read — beaded jet, which may be right; 
beads made of jet The conſtruction, F think, is, —ſhe drew from 
a maund a thouſand favours, of amber, cryſtal, &c. Marone. 

Baſkets made of beads were ſufficiently common even ſince the 
time of our author. I have ſcen maby of them. Beaded jet, is 
jet formed into beads, STEEVENS. 

7 Upon who/e weeping margent ſhe vas ſet, — 

Like uſury, applying <vet to avet,)] In K. Henry VI. P. 


III. we meet a fimilar thought: 


© With tearful eyes add water to the ſea, 
And give more ſtrength to that which hath too ck, . 


| Agrin, in Romeo aid Juliet: 


Wich tears augmenting the freſh: morning dew, 
66 Adding to clouds more clouds with his deep * 
Again, in As you Tike it: 
Thou wake a itatient” | 
40 As worldlings' do, giving the ſum of more 
To that which hath too much.“ 


Perhaps we ſhould read: 


Upon whoſe argent weeping the was ſet. 
The words might have been accidentally. tranſpoſed at the preſs, 
EU Er feRes, however, is, I believe, right, being much in our 
author's manner, Weeping for E Or be- abecpcd; the margin 
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Or monarchs” hands, that let not bounty fall 
Where want cries ſome *, but where exceſs begs all. 


Of folded ſchedules had ſhe many a one, 

Which ſhe perus'd, figh'd, tore, and gave the flood; 
Crack'd many a ring of poſted gold and bone, 
hidding them find their ſepulchres in mud 9; 

Found yet more letters ſadly pen'd in blood, 

Wirth flcided ſilk feat and affectedly 

Enſwath'd, and ſeaFd to curious ſecrecy *. 


Theſe often bath'd ſhe in her fluxive eyes, 
And often kiſs'd, and often gan to tear *; 


To veep is to drop. Milton talks of 
Groves whoſe rich trees wept od*rous gums and balm.” 
Pope ſpeaks of the aveeping amber, and Mortimer obſerves 
that “ rye-graſs grows on weeping ground,” 1. e. lands abound- 
ing with wet, like the margin of the river on which this damſel is 
fitting. The rock from which water drops, is likewiſe poetically 
called a weeping rock: | 
| Kennr evaov ri rpng d ro AAKPYOEEEHE, STEEVENS. 
* Where «vant cries ſome, I ſufpect our author wrote: 
Where want craves ſome MALONE. . 
I cry halves, is a common phraſe among ſchool-boys. 
| | STEEVENS. 
9 Bidding them find their ſepulchres in mud;)] So, in 7 
Tempeſt : 3 | 
| l My ſon i' the ooze is Bedded. MaLOxE. 
Again, ibid: | 
| I wiſh 


«© Myſelf were mudded in that oozy bed 
„ Where my ſon lies.” STEEvens. 
With ſleided fit] Sleided is ravelled. So, in Pericles s 
Be't when ſhe weav'd the /leided fil.” Maroxe. 
2 With ſleided filk feat and affeftedly 5 
Enfwath'd, and ſeal'd to curious ſecrecy.] To be convinced 
cf the propriety of this deſcription, let the reader conſult the 
Royal Letters &c. in the Britiſh Muſeum, where he will find that 


66 


anciently the ends of a * of narrow ribbon were ravelled and 


placed under the /zals of letters, to connect them more cloſely. 
rhe. — EO _ _.STEEVENS, 
And often kiſs'd, and often gan to tear,) The quarto reads, I 


think, corruptedly ; © 
| B bb 4 and 


Cry'd 


And comely -diſtant fits he 7 her ſide; 
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Cry'd, O falſe blood! thou regiſter of lies, 
What unapproved witneſs doſt thou bear 

Ink would have ſeem'd more black and damned here! 
This ſaid, in top of rage the lines ſhe rents, 

Big diſcontent fo breaking their contents. 


A reverend man that graz'd his cattle nigh, 


| (Sometime a bluſterer, that the rutfle knew # 
Ol court, of city, and had let go by _ 
The ſwifteſt hours,) obſerved as they flewe 
Towards this afflicted fancy faſtly drew 7 ; 


And, priviledg'd by age, deſires to know 


In brief, the grounds and motives of her woe. 


So flides he down upon his grained bat *, 
When 


| — often gave. to tear. 


We might read: 


and often gave a tear. 


But the correſponding rhime rather favours the concurs which 


J have inſerted in the text. Befides, her tears had been men- 


tioned in the preceding line. MaLoNE. 
ot that the ruffle knew] Rufflers were a ſpecies of bullies i in 


the time of Shakſpeare. To 7ffe in the common-wealth,” is 
a phraſe in Titus Andronicus. See note on that patlage, Vol. | 


VIII. p- 474. edit. 1778. SrREVENS. 
and had let go oy 
The ſwifteſt hours 1 Had paſſed phi prime of lite, 

when time appears to move with his quickeſt pace. MaLonE. 
© — obſerved as they flew;] i. e. as the ſcattered fragments 
of paper flew. Perhaps, however, the parentheſis that I have 
inſerted may not have been intended by the author, If it be 
omitted, the meaning will be, that this reverend man, though 


engaged i in the buſtle of the court and city, had not ſuffered the 


buſy and gay period of youth to paſs by without gaining ſome 


knowledge of the world. Marion. 
K this afflifted fancy J This afflicted Towe-fick lady. 


Fancy, it has been already obſerved, was formerly ſometimes 


uſed in the ſenſe of love. So, in 4 Midſummer Night's Dream : 


Sighs and tears, poor farcy's followers,” MaLoNnE. 
B is grained bat, ] So, in Coriolanus: * 
My grained aſi—— Od FT 
is 
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vw hen he again deſires her, being ſat, 

Her grievance with his hearing to Jinks 4 : 

If that from him there may be aught apply'd 
Which may her ſuffering ecſtaſy ? aſſuage, 
"Tis promis d in the charity of age. 


Father, ſhe ſay 85 though | in me you behold 
The injury of many a blaſting hour, 

Let it not tell your judgment I am old* 

Not age, but ſorrow, over me hath power 2 
1 might as yet have been a ſpreading flower, 
Freſh to myſelf, if I had ſeif-apply'd 

Love to myſelf, and to no love beſide. 


But woe is me! too early J attended 


A youthful ſuit (it was to gain my grace) 
Of one by nature's outwards ſo commended , 


That maidens' eyes ſtuck over all his face: 
Love lack'd a dwelling, and made him her place *; 


His grained bat is his ſtaff on which the grain of the wood was 
viſible. STEEVENS. 
9 —bher ſuffering ecſtaſy—] Her painful W of 


mind. So, in Macbeth : 
6 - Better be with the dead 


I han on the torture of the mind to lie, 
& ]n reſtleſs ecſtacy. ” MaLoxe, 

| - though in me you behold 

Thet injury of many a blaſting hour, 


Let it not tell your judgment I am old;;] So, i in X. Henry | 


I. P. II: —ev ery Pete about you blaſted with antiquity.” 
MaLowe, 
2 Not, age, 32 Harros zo, over vie 6: bath por wer :] Thus Luſignan, 
in Voltaire's Zayre: 
Mes maux m ont affaibli plus encor que mes ans.” 
Ny \ - STEEVENS, 
Of one by nature's outward 2 commended,] The quarto reads: 
O one by nature's outwards &c. 
Mr. Tyrwhitt propoſed the emendation inſerted i in the text, which 
appears to me clearly right, M ALONE. 
_ * —made him ber place.] i. c. her feat, her manſion. In the 
ſacred writings the word is often uſed with this ſenſe. STEEVENS. 
So, in 4 you like i, Vol. III. p. 294. edit. 1778: 
This is no hlace; this houſe is but a butchery.“ Marove. 


And 
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And when in his fair parts ſhe did abide, 
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She was new lodg'd, and newly deified. 


His browny locks did hang in crooked curls ; ; 
And every light occaſion of the wind 


Upon his lips their ſilken parcels hurls. 


tony and C Th a : 


What's ſweet to do, to do will aptly find“: 


Each eye that ſaw him did enchant the mind; 
For on his viſage was in little draun, 
What largeneſs thinks in paradiſe was ſawn *, 


Small ſhow of man was yet upon his chin ; 


His phoenix down? began but to appear, 
Like unſhorn velvet, on that termleis ſkin, 
Whole bare out- brag d the web it ſeem'd to wear; 


Yet ſhow'd his viſage * by that coſt moſt dear ; 
And nice affections wavering ſtood in doubt 


If beſt ' cwere as it was, Or beſt without. 


His qualities were beautcous as his form, 
For maiden-tongu'd he was, and thereof free ; 


Yer, if men mov'd him, was he ſuch a ſtorm ? 
| Ag 
5 What s faveet to do, to do will aptly find: 1 I ſuppoſe he mean 


' things pleaſant to be done Will eaſily find people — to 40 
them. STEEVENS. 


> in paradiſe aas ſuwn. ] i. e. Cate This irregular par- 
ddple, which was forced upon the author by: the rhime, is, 1 
believe, uſed by no other writer. MaLoxe. 
The fame thought occurs in X. Henry / : 
% Leaving his body as a parad, iſe.” 


Again, in Romeo and Folict : 


In mortal py of ſuch ſweet fleſh.” 8 TEEVYE xs. 
7 His pheems dun] I ſuppoſe ſhe means matchleſ5, rare, 


down. MarLowne. 


Net. ſhow'd his wiſage——) The words are placed out of their 


natural order for the ſake of the metre : 


Yet his viſage Jſhow'd & c. MaLong. 
? Yet, if men mow'd him, qwas he fuck a form &c.] 80, in Au- 


his voice was property'd 


6 A 
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As oft 'twixt May and April is to fee, 

When winds breathe ſweet, unruly though they be“ 
His rudenets fo with his authoriz'd youth, 

Did livery falſeneſs in a pride of truth. 


Well could he ride, od often men would ſay, 
« That horſe his mettle from his rider takes i: 
Proud of ſubjeftion, noble by the ſtoay, 
Il hat rounds,, what bounds, what courſe, what fiop he 
makes 
And controverſy hence a queſtion takes, 
Whether the horſe by him became his deed, 
Or he his manage by the well-doing ſteed. 


But quickly on this fide the verdict went; 
His real habitude gave life and grace 

. To appertainings and to ornament, 
 Accompliſh'd in himſelf, not in his caſe : 

All aids, themſelves made fairer by their place, 


& As all the tuned ſpheres, and that to friends; 
«© But when he meant to quail, and ſhake the orb, 
„ He was as rattling thunder.“ 
Again, in K Henry IV. P. II: 
Ae hath a tear for pity, and a hand 
Open as day to melting charity; 
„ Yet notwithſtanding, being zxcens'd he's flint; 
As humorous as winter, and as Sudden 
As. flaws congealed in the ſpring of day.” MalLoNE. 
Again, in Cymbaline : | 
-and yet as rough, 
„Their royal blood enchat*d, as the rudeſt wind, 
* That by the top doth take the mountain pine, 
% And make him ſtoop to the vale.” S TEEVExS. 
hen winds breathe b t, unruly though they be.] So, Ami- 
ens in As yon like it, addreſſing the wind: 
N bou art not ſo unkind, 
% Although thy breath be rude.” Maroxz. 
" That horſe bis mettle from os rider takes. | So, in K. Henry 
V. P. II: | 
+" For from Ge metal was his party ſteel'd. ” STEVENS. 
f But quickly en this fide—] Perhaps the author wrote — his. 
There is however no nced of change, MalLoxE. 


Came 
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The fame miſtake happene 
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Came for additions '; yet their purpos'd trim 


Piec'd not his grace, but were all grac'd by him“. 


So on the tip of his ſubduing tongue 

All kind of arguments apd queſtion deep, 
All replication prompt, and reaſon ſtrong, 
For his advantage ſtill did wake and ſleep: 


To make the weeper laugh, the laugher weep, 


He had the dialect and different Mill, 


Catching all paſſions i in his craft of will 3 3 > 


That he did 1 in the general boſom reign * 


Of young, of old; and ſexes both enchanted *, 
To dwell with him in thoughts, or to remain 


At hots themſelves mad: fair er by their place, 


Can for additions; — ] This is the reading of the quarto 
and the modern editions. It appearing. to me unintelligible, I 
have ſubſtituted what I ſup ppoſe to have been the author's word, 

in Macbeth, where we find | 

As thick-as tale 

Can poſt with er > 68 | 75 
8585 inſtead of Came poſt with oY ” MaLoNE. 

yet their pus pos e 
Piec'd not his grace, put: were all red by him. J] So, in 


46 


Timon of Atben ss 


„ You mend the ;ehveh by) ths wearing it. W 
3 Catching all paſſions in „ geraft of avill ;] Theſe lines, in which 
our poet has accidenta zee his own- character as a dra- 
matiſt, would have been better adapted to his monumental inſcrip- 
tion, than fuch as are placed on the ſcroll in Weſtminſter Abbey. 


By our undiſcerning aùdiences, however, they are always heard 


with profounder filence, and follow'd by louder applauſe than 
accompany pg. other paſſage throughout all his plays. The vul- 
gar ſeem to think they were ſelected for publick view, as the 
nn gems in his poetick exown. STEEvE NJ J. 

* That he did iu the general boſom reign] So, in Hamlet : 

And eleave the general ear with horrid ſpeech.“ 

STEEVENS, 
s e did in the general boſom reign - 

Of young, of old ; and foxes both enchanted, Kc] So, in 
Cymbeline : 
Such a holy witch, 
"5-71 at he exchants ſocieties to bim. * MaLoNnE, 


In 
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In perſonal duty, following where he haunted *® : 
Conſents bewitch'd, ere he defire, have granted; 
And dialogu'd for him what he would ſay, 
Aſk'd their own wills, and made their wills obey. 


Many there were that did his picture pet, 

To ſerve their eyes, and in it put their mind; 

Like fools that in the imagination ſet 

The goodly objects which abroad they find 

Of lands and manſions, their's in thought affign'd ; 
And labouring in more pleaſures to beſtow them, 

Than the true gouty landlord which doth owe them 7; 


So many have, that never touch'd his hand, 
Sweetly ſuppos'd them miſtreſs of his heart. 
My woeful ſelf, that did in freedom ſtand, 

And was my own fee-fimple *, (not in part,) 
What with his art in youth, and youth in art, 
Threw my affections in his charmed power, 
Reſerv'd the ſtalk, and gave him all my flower. 


Yet did I not, as s ſome my Nan did, 
Demand of him, nor being defired, yielded ; ; 
Finding myſelf in honour ſo forbid, 

With fafeſt diſtance I mine honour ſhielded ; 
Exponent for me 5 ars builded 


| + ahers hn hated ] Where bis frequented. 
So, in Romeo and F et: DB WGHUOT . 
here in the publick haunt of Wen, Ma LONE. 
— gouty landlordiev/itb doth e them.) So, Tie 
mon, an himſelf to the gold he had found: 
e Thou'lt go, ſtrong thief, 
66 When gouty Keepers of thee cannot ſtand,” 
OTEEVENS. 
5 Aud roa my own fee imple ] So, in Macbeth. 
| % What concern they? 
« The general cauſe ? or is it a /ze-grief 
Ff Due to ſome Ag: breaſt 2”? Maroxk. 


13 |: 
| Of proofs new-bleeding, which remain'd the toil 


But ah ! whoever ſhun'd, by: precedent 
The deſtin'd ill ſhe muſt herſelf aflay ? 
Counſel may ftop a while what will not ſtay ; 


By blunting us to make our wits: more keen, 


Nor gives it fatiefaftion tg our blood, 
That we muſt curb it upon others proof, 


For fear of harms. that preach in our behoof, 


O appetite, from judgment ſtand aloof.!. 
The one a palate hath that needs, will taſte, 


| For further I could ſay, 1 this man's untrue, 


| Heard where his plants in others' orchards grew, 
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Of this falſe 880 5 and his amorous ſpoil. 


Or forc'd examples, gainſt her o content, 
To put the by-paſs'd perils in her way ? 


For when we rage, advice is often ſeen 


Jo be forbid the ſweets that ſeem ſo good, 


Though reaſon weep, and cry it ig thy laſts: 


And knew the patterns of his foul beguiling; ; 


Saw how deceits were gilded in his ſmiling ; 
Knew Vows were ever brokers to nee vs: 


AC} 


| — the oll . 
of the fall Jewel, —] So, 3 in K. Richard 11. 
| thy weary ſteps | 
© Eſteem a foil, in which thou art to ſet 
Ihe precious jcrbel of thy home return.“ STEEvens. 
1 — 77 others orchards grew, ] Orchard and garden were, in 
ancient language, ſynonynious. Our author has a limilar alluſion 
in his 16th Somers 
many maiden gli yet unſet, 
With virtuous wiſh would bear you living flowers, 
= Much likef” than your painted counterfeit,” ; 
| Maron, 
2 Knew vows were ever rökerz to defiling;] So, in Hare; 
„ Do not believe his vows ; for the &y are brokers, 
Meer implorators of vholy ſuits,” STEEVENS. 


ſ 


6 4 bought, 
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Thought, characters, and words, merely but art 7, 
And baſtards of his toul adulterate heart, 


And long upon theſe terms I held my city *, 

Till thus he 'gan befiege me: © Gentle maid, 

Have of my ſuffering youth ſome feeling pity, 

And be not of my holy vows afraid: 

That's to you ſworn, to none was ever faid ; 
For feaſts of love I have been call'd unto, 

Till now did ne'er invite, nor never vow. 
All my offences that abroad you ſee, 

Are errors of the blood, none of the mind: 

Love made them not; with acture they may be, 
Where neither party is nor true nor kind 5: 

They ſought their ſhame that ſo their ſhame did find; 

And ſo much leſs of ſhame in me remains, 

By how much of me their reproach contains, 


Among the many that mine eyes have ſeen *, 
Not one whoſe flame my heart ſo much as warm'd, 


Or 


Thought, characters, aud <vords, merely but art,] Thought is 
here, I believe, a ſubſtantive, MALONE. 
And long upon theſe terms I held my city,] Thus, in The Rape 
of Lucreces | a | 
„So did I, Tarquin; fo my Troy did periſh.” 
_ Is . Marone. 
5 Love made them not; with acture they may be, | 
Where neither party is nor true nor kind :] Thus the old 
copy. I have not met the word acture in any other place, but ſup- 
pole it to have been uſed as ſynonymous with ac His offences 
that might be /cex abroad inthe world, were the plants before 
mentioned, that he had ſet in others? gardens. The meaning of the 
paſſage then ſhould ſeem to be My illicit amours were merely the 
effect of conſtitution, and not approved by my reaſon. Pure and 
genuine love had no ſhare in them or in their conſequences ; 
for the mere congreſs of the ſexes may produce ſuch fruits, with- 
out the affections of the parties being at all engaged. MaLone.: 
Among the many that mine eyes have ſeen, &c.)] So, in The 


Tempeſt 


wy — Full 
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Kept hearts in liveries, but mine own was free, 


Look here what tributes ou fancies ſent me, 


Fi iguring that they their paſſions likewiſe lent me 


Each ſtone's dear re, worth, and quality 3, 
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Or my affection put to the ſmalleſt teen 7, 
Or any of my leiſures ever charm d. 
Harm have I done to them, but ne'er was harm d; 


And reign'd, commanding 1 in his monarchy, 


Of paled pearls, and rubies red as blood; 
Of grief and bluſhes, aptly underſtood 


In bloodleſs white and the encrimſon'd mood; 
Effects of terror and dear modeſty, 


Encamp'd in hearts, but fighting outwardly ?. : 


And lo! behold theſe talents of their hair . 
With twiſted metal amorouſly impleach'd *, 


I have receiv'd from many a ſeveral fair, 


(Their kind acceptance weepingly beſeech'd,) 
With the annexions of fair gems enrich'd, 
And deep-brain'd ſonnets that did amplify 
The 
Full many a lady 
] have ey'd with beſf regard, —but never any 
«© With ſo full foul * STEEVENS. 
7 — ＋̃90 the ſmalleft teen,] Teen is ſorrow. MALONxE. 
® Look here what tributes wounded fancies ſent me, ] Fancy is here 
uſed for love or affection. So, in The Rape of Lacrece : 
« A martial man to be ſoft Fancy's flave.” Marove, 
9 Encamp'd in hearts, but fighting oztwardly.] So, in Hamlet: 


„Sir, in my heart there was a kind of fghting. „ STEEVENS. 
And lo! behold theſe talents of their ha &c. ] Theſe /ockets, 


conſiſting of hair platted and ſet in gold. Marone. 


- erzorouſly impleach' d,] Impleach'd is interwoven ; the 


2 


ſame as pleacbed, a word which our author uſes 1 in Much ado about 


N othing, and in Antony and C. leopatra : 
25 Steal into the pleached bower, 


Where honey-ſuckles ripen'd by the ſun 


66 Forbid the ſun to enter.” 
3 with Pleach'd arms bending down 
* His corrigible neck.” MaLonE. 


Each Aone s dear nature, worth, and * I In the age of 
Is 


A LOVERS (COMPLAINT: 


The diamonds» why:*twas beautiful and hard, 


Whereto his invis'd praperties did tend; 
The deep- green emerald, in Whoſe freſn regard 
Weak ſights their ſickly: radiance do amend; 
The heaven-hued — the opal biend 
With objects manifold ; each ſeveral ſtone, 


With wit well blazon d, imil d of made —_ moan. 


00d ag Ri eondirr iR 2 


| Lo! all chefs rrophies of affe8tions he, 


Of penfiv'd and-ſubtived defires.theitender,. 8 FER 


Nature hatl-charg'dimeithat: [hoard — 
But yield them up Where d myſeif muſt render, 
That is, to you, my origin and cnders 
For theſe, of force, mutt your oblations bes 
Since 1 ke Aar; you enpatron m. 


4 r : 3 = » 
352 een! THC; Orts $615; $200) Hau 


0 then ge bf: yours that phraſeleſs wy 


Whoſe white weighs don the alvpafoute of praiſe *; '; | 


our on command, 


Take all theſe fimlies toy 
Hallow'd with ſighs chat b 
What me your miniſter; for you obeys, 
Works under you; and to your audit comes? 
Their diſtract Parcels in combined e ” 


OY e eee We 57 F 


3 12 * 0.2 " Y 2 * 304 04992” WEE nes. 


Shak peare, peculiar vartues vers joputel to ter Dy — of pre- | 


cious ſtones. STEEVEN$»: .1;.) you 
+ Whereto his inxis d a 7 2 771. Tepe 4 for. inviſible. 
This is, I believe, a Ford ot our auth ot caining.. His izvifed 
properties are the ine au en, bis mind. 80, ha our au- 
thor's Venus and donis: üben 
Had Ing eyes, men 1 e 
5 eee bene e 2 
O then adunnce o/ 7 mdf af es. hand, res 
Whoſe white aveight down — 12 Jo. e and Tuliet : 


« On the white a0 ogy of Ger here 8 + bend" ee 


PE —and to o your audit co age 0, in Macbeth: , 

1 in compt, 
% To 1 their audit at Four highneſs' rig. 
40 0 to return your orn. OT REVENS» 7 


ng lunge did raiſe 3 * 
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Figuring that they their paſhons likewiſe lent me 


of grief and bluſhes, aptly underſtood 
In bloodleſs white and the encrimſon'd mood ; 


A LOVER* COMPLAINT, 


Or my affection put to the ſmalleſt teen 7, 

Or any of my leiſures ever charm'd : 

Harm have I done to them, but ne'er was harm? d; 
Kept hearts in liveries, but mine own was free, 
And reign'd, commanding in his monarchy, 


Dota ea fi Sos cheep, , 
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Look here what tributes wounded Coles ſent me? 
Of paled pearls, and rubies red as blood; 


Effects of terror and dear modeſty, 


Encamp d in hearts, but fighting outwardly “. 


And lo! behold theſe talents of their hair“, 
With twiſted metal amorouſly impleach'd ?, 


I have receiv'd from many a ſeveral fair, 
(Their kind acceptance weepingly beſeech'd,) 
With the annex1ons of fair gems enrich'd, 
And deep-brain'd ſonnets that did amplify | 


Each ſtone's dear nature, worth, and quality *, 
The 


„Full many a lady 
& J have ey'd with beſt regard, but never any 
& With ſo full fol———” SrEEVE NVS. 

7 o the ſmalleſt teen] Teen is ſorrow. MALONE. 

5 Look here what tributes wounded fancies ſent me,] Fancy is here 
uſed for love or affection. So, in The Rape of Lucrece : 

«© A martial man to be foit fancy flave.” Marove, 
9 Encamp'd in hearts, but fighting oztwardly,] So, in Hamlet : 
Sir, in my Heart there was a kind of . „ STEEVENS. 

And lo! behold theſe talents of their hair &c.] Theſe dackets, 
conſiſting of hair platted and ſet in gold. MaLoxe. 

: > emoronſly impleach'd,] Impleach'd is interwoven ; the 
fame as pleacbed, a word which our author uſes in Much ado about 
Nothing, and in Antony and Cleopatra: 

x00 Steal into the plached bower, 
Where honey-ſuckles ripen'd by the ſun 
„ Forbid the tun to enter.“ 
"66 with pleach'd arms beg down 
% His corrigible neck.” MaLone. 


#5 ac! ' fone's dear nature, worth, aud 3 ] In the age of 
| | Shakipeare 
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The diamond; why *twas beautiful and hard , 


Whereto his invis'd properties did tend *; 
The deep-green emerald, in whoſe freſh regard 


Weak fights their ſickly radiance-do-amend ; 
The heaven-hued ſaphire and the opal blend 
With objects manitold ; each ſeveral ſtone, 


With wit well blazon'd, imil'd or made {ome moan. 


Lo! all theſe trophies: aftaſfattions hot, 


Of penſiv'd and ſubdued deſires the tender, 


Nature hath charg'd me that I hoard them not, 
But yield them up where I myſelf muſt render, 


That is, to you, my origin and ender: 


For theſe, of force, muſt your oblations be, 


Since I their altar, Thong een me. 


© then advande of yours that phraſeleſ wich 

Whoſe white weighs down the airy ſcale of graile s; 855 
Take all theſe ſimilies to your own command, 
Hallow'd with ſighs that burning lungs did raiſe; 
What me your miniſter, for you obey 8, | 


Works under you; and to your audit comes? 
Their diſtract r ſums. 


* 


Shakſpeare, peculiar virtues were ere to every f. pecies of pre- 
cious ſtones. STEEVENS. _. 

+ Whereto his invis'd proper ties 4 d tend; 31 Ines, 2 for inviſible. 
This 1 is, I believe, a word of our author's coining. His izviſed 
properties are the inviſible qualities of bi mg So, . in our au- 


0 thor' s Venus and Adonis : EMS 


% Had I no eyes, but ears, my ears would love 
«© Thy inward beauty. and inviſible,” MalLoxz. 
5 O then advance of yours. that. phraſeleſs hand,. 
I hoſe white weighs down &.] So, in Romeo and Juliet: 
5 they may ſeize 
On the te ꝛwonfe/ of dear Talier s hand,” Matone, 
and to 0 Jour, audit comes] So, in Macbeth ; 
in compt, 
« To 1 their audit at Nen highneſs' pleaſure, 
« Still to return your own.” STEEVENS. 


Vor. 1. | ec c Lo! 
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Lo! this device was ſent me from a nun, 


Or ſiſter ſanctiſied of holieſt note 7 ; 


Which late her noble ſuit in court did ſhun 5 


But O, my ſweet, what labour is't to leave 


| piiſhments were ſo extraordinary that the flower of the 


| whoſe high deſcent is marke 
coats of arms. So, in our author's Rape of Lucrece : 


Whoſe rareſt havings made the bloſſoms dote ? ; 


For ſhe was ſought by ſpirits of richeſt coat“, 
But kept cold diſtance, and did thence remove, 


| To ſpend her living in eternal love. | 


The thing we have not, maſtering what not ſtrives? 


Playing the place which did no form receive, 
Playing patient ſports in unconſtrained gyves * : 


She that her fame ſo to herſelf contrives, - 
FEES, RS 285 The 
7 Or Her ſanctiſied of holieſt note;] The poet; I ſuſpect, 


wrote: 


A. ſiſter ſanctified, of holieſt note. MALOxNE. | 
s Which late her noble ſuit in court did ſbun,] Who lately re- 


tired from the ſolicitation of her noble admirers. The word nit, 


in the ſenſe of regue/? or petition, was much uſed in Shakſpeare's 


time. MaALONE. 


9 Whoſe rareſt havings made the blofloms dote, ] Whoſe accom- 
| e young no- 

bility were paſſionately enamoured of her. Ma TONE. 
i For fhe was fought by er of richeſt coat,] By nobles:; 
by the number of quarters in their 


«« Yea, though I die, the ſcandal will ſurvive, 
© And be an eye-fore in my golden coat.“ MaLONE. 
> Playing the place aich did no form receive, | | 
Playing patient ſports in unconſtrained gyves :] This paſlage 
is evidently corrupt. I {uſpect the words playing and form in the 
firit line, and playing in the fecond, the metre of which ſhows 
that ſome word of one ſyllable ſtood here originally. It was pro- 


| bably overlooked by the printer, whoſe eye might have glanced 


on the preceding line, and caught the firſt word from thence, 
which I believe he alſo miſprinted.— The lover is ſpeaking of a 
nun who had voluntarily retired from the world. But what me- 


rit (he adds) could ſhe boatt, or what was the difficulty of ſuch 


an action? What labour is there in leaving what eve have not, 
i. e. what we do not enjoy - See Rape of Lucrece, p. 48 1. n. 6.]. 


or in reſtraining deſires that do not agitate our breaſt ? So far 


is clear. The tenſe of the next two lines was perhaps * 
EX: | DE 18 f What 


A LOVERS COMPLAINT. 


The ſcars of battle ſcapeth by the flights, 
And makes her abſence valiant, not her might. 


O pardon me, in that my boaſt is true; : 
The accident which brought me to her eye, 
Upon the moment did her force ſubdue, 
And now ſhe would the caged cloiſter fly: 
Religious love put out religion's eye : 

Not to be tempted, would ſhe be enmur'd +, 
And now, to tempt all, liberty procur'd. 


How 


{What labour 4 is there in] * that heart which had received no 
impreſſion of love, and which therefore might with ſufficient patience 
endure and even frolick in voluntary confiaement ?® But what the 
words were, of which I ſuppoſe this to have been the ſenſe, 
it is difficult to form even a conjecture. Perhaps we ought to 
read thus : 
But O my ſweet ! what labour 18't to leave 
The thing we have not; maſtering-what not ſtrives ; 
Paling the place which Joes no fawn receive? 
Play patient ſports in unconſtrained gyves: 
She that her fame &c. 
T be poet might have compared the unfeeling heart of this re- 
oluſe in her voluntary retirement, to a park without deer, unne- 
ceſſarily incloſed with pales. So, afterwards : 
And now ſhe would the caged cloiſter fly.“ 
This image, fanciful as it may appear, our author has introduced 
into his Venus and Adonis: 
„Fondling, faith ſhe, fince I have hemm'd thee here, 
Within the circuit of this ivory pale, 
„I'll be thy park, and thou ſhalt be my deer; 
Feed where thou wilt, on mountain or on dale,” 
Maron E. 
I do not believe there is any corruption in the words 
did no form receive, 
as the ſame expreſſion occurs again in the laſt ſanza but three ; 
&© ————a plenitude of ſubtle matter, 
| „ Applied to cautels, all ſtrange forms receives.” 
Again, in Twelfth Night : | 
Ho eaſy is it for the proper falſe | 
In women's waxen hearts to /zt their forms?“ 
OTEEVENS. 


2 — y the Night,] Perhaps the author wrote — by ber flight. 


STEEVERS. 
: 4 Nor to de tempted bo, ſhe be enur'd „] Thus the quarto ; 
„ from 
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How mighty then you are, O hear me tell! 

The broken boſoms that to me belong, 

Have emptied all their fountains in my well, 
And mine Þ pour your ocean all among: 

I ſtrong o'er them, and you o'er me being ſtrong, 
Muſt for your victory us all congeſt, 

As compound love to phyfick your cold breaſt, 


My parts had power to charm a ſacred ſun 
Who diſciplin g 
Believ'd ite eyes when I the affail begun, 
All vows' and confecrations giving place“. 

O molt potential love! vow, bond, nor ſpace, 
In thee hath neither ſting, knot, nor confine, 
For thou art all, and all things elſe are thine. 


d and dieted in grace, 


When thou impreſfett, what are precepts worth 
Of ſtale EXAIIPIE When thou wilt inflame “, 


How 
from which the reading of the text has been formed. The mo-: 
dern editions have - ιi⁰r . MALONE. 
Immur'd is a verb uſed by Shakſpeare in X. Richard III. and 
The Merchant of Venice. We have likewiſe immures, ſubſt, in 
the Prologue to Froilus and Crefida, STEEVENS. 
5 My parts had power to charm a facred ſun,] I believe the poet 


wrote 
a ſacred nun. 


If * be right, it muſt mean, the rights luminaty of the cloiſter, 


ALONE. 
In n Coriolanus, the chaſte Valeriai 18 called te the aioon of Rome.“ 
| STEEVENS. | 
* 2M ſy parts had porter to charm a facred fun, 
Who difciplin'd I dieted im grace, 
Beliemꝰd her eves chen they to afſail begun, | 
All wows and conſecrations giving ace. ] Thus the quarto 


and all the modern editions. For the prefent regulation of the 


text, the propriety of which, I think, will at once ſtrike every 
reader, I am indebted to an anonymous correſpondent, whoſe 
communications have been already acknowledged. MALONE. 
1. ——ÞW hea thou «wilt inflame, 
How coldly thoſe impediments Pard fort? 
Of wealth, of ial fear, ia W, kindred, Jane 73 Thus, in 


Rove” E Lay Jane Gray : 
| 5 — every 
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How coldly thoſe impediments ſtand forth 

Of wealth, of filial fear, law, kindred, fame? 

Love's Arms are peace, gainſt rule, gainſt ſenſe, 
gainſt ſhame*, 

And ſweetens, in the ſuffering pangs it bears, 

The aloes of all forces, ſhocks, and fears“. 


Now all theſe hearts that do on mine depend, 
Feeling it break, with bleeding groans they pine, 
And ſupplicant their ſighs to you extend, Fe; 
To leave the battery that you make gainſt mine, 
Lending ſoft audience to my fweet defign, 

And credent ſoul to that ſtrong-bonded oath; 

That ſhall prefer and eee my troth. x: 


This ſaid, his watery eyes he did diſmount, 
Whoſe ſights till then were leveFd on my face; 


whe every ator. joy, how dear ſoever, 
„ Gives way to that, and we leave all for love. 
At the imperious tyrant's lordly call, 
In ſpite of reaſon and reſtraint we come, 
Leave kindred, parents, and our native home. 
N * maid, with all her fears he charms &c,” 
STEEVENS. 


3 Love's arms are peace, oainſt rule &c. ] I ſuſpect our au- 
thor wrote 
Love's arms are proof gainſt rule, &c. 
The meaning, however, of the text as it ſtands, may be The 
bar fare that love carries on againſt rule, ſenſe &c. produces to 
the parties engaged a peaceful enjoyment, and fweetens &C. 
The conſtruction in the next line is perhaps irregular. —Love's 
arms are peace &c. and /ove ſweetens— . MaLoONE. 
8 we ſhould read: | 
Love aims at peace 
| Yet ſweetens &c. STEEVENS., 
9 And favectens in the ſuffering pangs it bears, 
The aloes of all forces, ſhocks, and fears.] So, i in Cymbeline : : 
. a touch more rare 


& Subdues all pangs, all fears.“ SrEEVENS. 
This ſaid, his <vatery eyes he did diſmount, 
Whoſe ſights till then were level'd on my. face; The alluſion 
78 to the old Engliſh fire- arms, WEICK were ſupported on what was 


Each 


Kalled a 7%. Maron, 


L o 
my A wet, __ — 8 — 
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Each check a river running from a fount 

With briniſh current downward flow'd apace: 5 
O how the channel to the ſtream gave grace! 
Who, glaz'd with cryſtal, gate the glowing roſes 

That flame: k throygh water which their hue incloſes, 


O father, what a hell of witcheraft lies 
In the ſmall orb of one particular tear? 
But with the inundation of the eyes 


What rocky heart to water will not wear? 


What breaſt ſo cold that is not warmed here? 
O cleft effect 3 ! cold modeſty, hot wrath, 


Both fire from hence and chill extincture hath! [ 


For lo! his paſſion, but an art of craft, 


Even there reſolv'd my reaſon into tears“; 


There my white ſtole of chaftity I daft, 


Shook off my ſober guards, and civil fears ; i 


Appear to him, as he to me appears, 
All melting; though our drops this difference bore, 


His poiſon'd me, and mine did him reſtore. 


In him a Plenitude of ſubtle matter, 
Applied to cautels , all ſtrange forms receives, 


2 


gate the glowing roſes 
That flame ] That 1s, procured for the glowing whe 
in his cheeks that flame &c. Gate is the ancient perfect tenſe of 
the verb ro get. Ma LOVE. 
O clef? effect ! 10 divided aud diſcordant effect ! O cleft 


Kc. is the modern reading. The old copy has — Or cleft effect, 
trom which it is difficult to draw any meaning. MALONE, 


reſolv'd ny reaſon into tears ;] So, in Hamlet: 
% Thaw, and 7e/olve itſelf into a dew.” STEEVENS. 
my white ſfole of chaſiity ] daft, ] To daff or dof is to put | 
off, — do off. MALoxE. 
6 Atplicd to cautels, — ] A pplied to W purpoſes, with ſub- 


tilty and cunning. So, in Hamlet: 


& Perhaps he loves you now ;— 
„% And now no ſoil of cautel! doth beſmirch 
40 The virtue of his will,” M ALONE. 


Of 
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Of burning bluſhes, or of weeping water, 

Or ſwooning paleneſs; and he takes and leaves, 
In either's aptneſs as it beſt deceives, 

To bluſh at ſpeeches rank, to weep at woes, 

Or to turn white and ſwoon at tragick ſhows; | 


That not a heart which in his level came, 
Could ſcape * the hail of his all-hurting aim, 
Showing fair nature is both kind and tame; 
And veil'd in them, would win whom he would 
-* mains 

Againſt the thing he fought he would exclaim z 
When he moſt burnt in heart-wiſh'd luxury ?, 

He preach'd pure maid, and hu; 'd cold chaſtity. 


Thus en with the garment of a Grace 

The naked and concealed fiend he cover'd, 

That the unexperienc'd gave the tempter place, 
Which, like a cherubin, above them hover'd?. 
Who, young and fimple, would not be fo lover'd 2 


* not a heart which in his level came, 
Could. ſcape &C. ] So, in K. Henry VIII: 
I ſtood i' the level 
85 of a full-charg'd confederacy.” STEEVENS. 
Again, in our author's 117th Sonnet: 
Bring me within the level of your frown, 
© But ſhoot not at me in vour waken'd hate.“ Matone. 
7 heart-wiſh'd luxury, 1 Luxury formerly was uſed for 
laſeiwiouſueſs. MALONE. 
5 Hepreach'd pure maid 21 We meet with a ſimilar phraſeo- 
logy i in K. John: 
| « He /peaks 1 cannon fit e, and bounce, and ſmoke,” 
Again, in X. Henry 
| « [ ſpeak & . * Fauler“ MaLONE. 
Ie a cherubin above them hoer'd.] So, in Macbeth : 
35 or heaven's herubin hors'd 
0 Upon the fightleſs couriers of the air.“ 
RES. 


Ah 
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Ah me! I fell; and yet do queſtion make 
What I ſhould do again tor ſuch a ſake. 


O, that infected moiſture of his eye, 
O, that falſe fire which in his cheek ſo glow'd, 


O, that forc'd thunder from his heart did fly*, 


O, that ſad breath his ſpungy lungs beſtow'd, 
O, all that borrowed motion, ſeeming ow'd *, : 


Would yet again betray the fore- -betray'd, - 
And new pervert a reconciled maid ! 


1 0, that ford thunder Jrow bis heart did fo, So, in Taelfth 


Nig ht :- 
„ With groans that thunder love, and ſighs of fire. 
MALONE. 
4 ., all that borrow'd motion, ſeeming ow'd,] That paſſion 
which he copied from-others ſo naturally that it ſeemed real and his 
own. Ow'd has here, as in many other places in our author's 


Works, the ſignification of owned. Maroxz. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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